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ADVERTISEMENT. 


LT  is  with  considerable  pleasure  I  now  close  the  present 
Volume,  descriptive  principally,  of  the  City  of  London,  pro- 
perly so  called.  The  candid  Reader  will  have  observed  the 
difficulty  under  which  it  ha&^bern  executed,  arising  chiefly 
jrom  a  deficiency  of  information  respecting  the  precise  plan 
intended  to  have  been  adopted  by  my  predecessor,  had  he  com- 
pleted it. 

I  have  found  it  totally  impossible  to  conclude,  as  was  in- 
tended, the  Description  of  London  and  Westminster  with  this 
Third  Part ;  and,  rather  than  suppress  or  mutilate  several 
highly  important  materials,  I  have  deemed  it  more  conformable 
to  the  plan  of  a  work  of  such  a  nature  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  several  Subscribers,  and  to  give  the  History,  and  De- 
scription of  the  ancient  City  of  Westminster,  and  the  innu- 
merable improvements  in  its  Liberties  and  immediate  neigh- 
.  bourhood,  in  a  small  distinct  Part,  or  Volume.  Jin  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  will  certainly  require  no  apology  to  those 
who  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  a  publication  like  the  present 
one ;  and  every  thing  shall  be  done  in  the  succeeding  Part  to 
render  it  useful,  original,  and  acceptable  to  the  Subscribers. 

Concerning 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Concerning  the  Third  Part  now  closed,  I  have  but  little 
farther  to  observe.— That  no  industry  has  been  wanted,  the 
regular  appearance  of  the  numbers  will  verify.  And  as  to 
the  judgment  that  has  been  exercised  in  the  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  materials^  my  readers  will  differ.  In  one  or 
two  instances,  perhaps,  the  descriptions  will  appear  somewhat 
lengthened  and  disproportionate.  It  is  difficult  at  all  times 
to  avoid  these  discrepancies ;  but  the  reader  may  rest  assured 
that  they  shall  be  avoided  as  much  as  passible.  Where  they 
have  occurred,  at  the  time,  they  appeared  to  me  necessary  and 
important. 

To  mention  the  various  persons  by  name  to  whom  1  am  in* 
debtedfor  their  assistance  and  communications  would  present 
a  list  of  names  honourable  to  my  work ;  but  much  too  longfbr 
this  Advertisement*  Those  to  whom  J  am  personally  known 
will,  1  am  certain,  give  me  credit  for  a  proper  sense  of  their 
kindness;  and  others  will  judge  of  the  estimation  in  which  I 
hold  their  obliging  communications  by  the  liberal  use  which  I 
have  here  made  of  them. 

With  respect  to  Books  and  MSS,  I  can  only  observe,  thai 
1  have  made  such  me  of  all  that  have  come  in  my  way  as  I 
thought  would  enrich  or  aid  my  own  exertions ;  and  I  have 
'  never  wilfully  omitted  to  acknowledge  my  authorities. 


London,  July  5Ui,  1815. 
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Historical  particulars  of  the  city  of  London,  from 
the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, ororge  iii.  to  the  peace  of  paris,  in  1814. 

IN  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  *  mention  was  very  briefly 
made  of  the  great  national  Jubilee,  kept  in  commemoration  of  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  his  Majesty's  birth-day;  and  with  that 
short  allusion  the  Editor  closed  his  narrative  of  historical  events. 
Since  that  time  the  City  of  London  has  witnessed  many  events 
of  magnitude.  They  will  be  noticed  in  their  order  in  this  Chap- 
ter. 

The  City  of  London,  as  on  all  occasions  for  shewing  their 
loyalty,  was  not  wanting  in  the  attention  due  to  a  circumstance 
of  such  importance  as  the  Jubilee.  At  an  early  hour  the  day 
was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells  in  the  different  churches; 
and  at  half  past  ten  the  Lord  Mayor  proceeded  from  the  Mansion 
House  to  Guildhall,  in  the  City  state  Coach,  drawn  by  his  set  of 
six  beautiful  grey  horses,  preceded  by  the  trumpets  sounding, 
and  the  band  of  the  West  London  Militia  playing  God  Save  the 
King.     At  Guildhall  his  Lordship  being  joined  by  the  members 
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of  the  Corporation,  at  half  past  eleven,  the  procession  moved  from 
thence  to  St.  Paul's  Church.  In  the  large  space  between  the 
iron  gates  and  the  west  door,  the  West  London  Militia  received 
his  Lordship  with  presented  arms;  and  on  entering  the  west  door 
of  the  Cathedral,  he  was  received  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
The  centre  aisle  to  the  choir  was  lined  on  each  side  by  the  River 
Fencibles,  in  full  uniform.  A  most  excellent  and  appropriate 
sermon  was  preached  by  his  Lordship's  Chaplain,  from  the  8th 
of  the  Second  of  Kings,  and  the  66th  verse.  "  And  they  blessed 
the  King,  and  went  into  their  tents  joyful  and  glad  of  heart  for  all 
the  goodness  the  Lord  had  done  for  David,  his  servant,  and  for 
Israel  his  people." 

The  Coronation  Anthem  was  performed  previous  to  the  ser- 
mon, by  the  full  choir  with  great  effect.  The  procession  returned 
about  three  o'clock,  in  the  same  order.  At  five  o'clock,  the  Cor- 
poration were  introduced  up  the  grand  staircase  in  front  of  the 
Mansion  House,  the  trumpets  sounding  during  their  entrance 
into  the  vestibule.  The  building  had  been  previously  decorated 
with  a  splendid  illumination,  consisting  of  elegant  devices  of  the 
Oak,  the  Shamrock,  aud  the  Thistle,  in  coloured  lamps.  In  the 
centre  was  a  radiant  display  of  G.  R.  and  the  Crown,  with  "  Long 
may  he  reign."  On  entering  the  grand  Saloon,  lined  by  the  band 
of  the  West  London  Militia,  playing  God  Save  the  King,  Rule 
Britannia,  &c.  the  company  were  individually  received  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  his  robes  of  state.  The  Saloon  was  brilliantly 
lighted  with  several  large  Grecian  lamps  beautifully  painted ;  and 
at  half  past  five,  the  doors  of  the  magnificent  Egyptian  Hall 
were  thrown  open,  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  innumerable  lamps, 
arranged  round  the  pillars,  and  the  elegant  lustres  and  chande- 
liers suspended  from  the  roof.  The  tables  were  laid  out  with  the 
greatest  taste,  and  covered  with  an  elegant  and  hospitable  din- 
ner, the  whole  of  it  served  in  plate ;  and  there  was  a  plentiful 
supply  of  Madeira  end  Red  Port  of  superior  quality  and  flavour. 
The  band  continued  during  the  dinner  to  play  several  military 
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and  older  aire.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  tttm  nobis Dtmhte, 
was  sung  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  &c.  &c.  Tbe  Lord  Mayor  then 
gate  "  Tbe  King,  God  bless  him,  and  long  may  he  reign  over  a 
free  and  nnited  people/'  drunk  with  three  times  three.  When 
this  effusion  of  loyal  feeling  had  subsided,  the  grand  national 
anthem  of  "  God  Save  the  King"  was  performed  by  the  pro* 
Sessional  gentlemen  present,  with  appropriate  additional  verses 
on  the  occasion,  accompanied  by  tbe  military  band.  The  toasts 
which  were  select  and  loyal,  were  followed  by  Rule  Britan- 
nia, snng  in  full  chorus  by  the  band  and  the  company  pre- 
sent. Tbe  illuminations  of  the  public  buildings  and  offices  were 
unusually  tasteful  and  splendid  on  the  occasion;  to  heighten 
the  public  joy,  a  proclamation  was  also  issued  for  pardoning  all 
deserters  from  the  Fleet,  whether  they  returned  to  their  duty  or 
not.  Another  proclamation  announced  tbe  pardon  of  all  deserters 
from  tbe  land  forces,  provided  they  surrendered  in  two  months. 
The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  ordered  an  extra  allowance  of  four 
pounds  of  beef;  three  pounds  of  flour,  and  a  pound  of  raisins  to 
every  eight  men  in  his  Majesty's  ships  in  port,  or  half  a  pint 
of  rum  each  man.  Eleven  Crown  debtors  were  also  on  this  occa- 
sion discharged  from  prison  by  the  Society  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons confined  for  Small  Debts.  The  City  of  London  had  recently 
subscribed  1000/.  to  this  useful  institution.  A  form  of  prayer* 
was  likewise  composed  and  ordered  by  authority  to  be  read  in  the 
churches  on  this  occasion. 

A  2  Another 

•  "O  God,  in  whose  hands  are  tbe  issoes  of  life  and  death,  and  to  whom 
alone  it  belongeth  to  dittribate  mercies,  as  well  as  in  lengthening  as  in  short- 
ening the  days  of  men,  we  yield  thee  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  pro- 
tection thon  hast  vouchsafed  to  oor  gracious  Sovereign,  dnring  a  long 
and  arduous  reign.  Continue,  we  pray  thee,  thy  watchfulness  over  him  ; 
shield  him  from  the  open  attacks  of  his  enemies,  and  from  hidden  dangers  $ 
from  the  arrow  that  flieth  bj  day,  and  from  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness  -,  enlighten  his  Counsels  for  the  public  good  :  strengthen  all  Ins 
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Another  benevolent  trait  in  the  Jubilee  transpired  throogfr 
Mr.  Percival,  who  sent  a  letter  to  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Persons  confined  for  Small  Debts,  to  say,  that  his  Majesty  had 
graciously  given  orders  to  present  them  with  2000/.  from  his 
private  purse.  In  addition  to  this  his  Majesty  gave  1000/.  for 
the  liberation  of  persons  confined  for  small  debts  in  Scotland; 
and  the  fcaine  sum  for  those  under  similar  circumstances  in  Ire* 
)and.  The  Merchants  of  London,  pursuant  to  the  example  set 
by  the  Corporation,  also  gave  2000/.  for  the  same  charitable  pur* 
poses. 

What  were  called  the  O.  P.  riots  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
about  this  time  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  opening 
of  this  new  house  having  been  protracted  till  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, the  managers,  in  consequence  of  the  great  expence  at- 
tending its  building,  thought  proper  to  make  an  advance  in  the 
prices  of  admission ;  but  though  the  whole  rise  was  only  one 
•hilling  on  the  boxes,  and  sixpence  on  the  pit,  this,  with  the 
circumstance  of  having  fitted  op  a  number  of  private  boxes,  which 
were  thought  to  infringe  upon  the  room  of  the  galleries,  excited 
a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  audience  which  had  never  before  been 
equalled  by  its  pertinacity  and  continued  duration.  As  this  rise 
of  the  prices  had  necessarily  been  announced  in  the  papers  pre* 
vious  to  the  opening  of  the  house,  the  opponents  of  the  managers 
were  prepared  to  act  their  parts.  Accordingly,  on  the  opening 
as  before  mentioned,  it  appeared  that  a  number  of  persons  were 
collected  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  who,  by  their  noise  and  riotous 
behaviour,  by  barking,  shouting,  groaning,  cat  calls,  cries  of  off  I 
off!  old  prices,  &c.  interrupted  the  performances,  or  rendered 

then* 

measures ;  and  when  it  shall  seem  fit  to  thine  unerring  wisdom,  perfect  the 
ends  of  both — the  restoration  of  peace  and  security  to  his  people  j  of  con- 
cord and  independence  to  contending  and  bleeding  nations.  These  bless- 
ings and  mercies  we  implore  for  our  Sovereign,  ourselves  our  allies,  and  our 
enemies,  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  oar  Lord  au£ 
Saviour,"    Amcu* 
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%bem  totally  inaudible.  A  crowd  of  people  also  assembled  on 
the  outside,  actuated  with  like  feelings  and  designs.  This  noise 
and  riot  having  continued  with  increased  violence  for  five  suc- 
cessive nights,  Mr.  Kemble  came  forward,  and  announced 
the  intention  of  the  proprietors  to  shut  up  the  house ;  having 
resolved  to  submit  their  accounts  and  coucerns  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability,  who 
should  report  their  true  state  to  the  public.  This  committee 
consisted  of  Alderman  Sir  Charles  Price,  Bart.  M.  P.  Sir  Thomas 
Plomer,  Knt.  the  Solicitor  General ;  John  Sylvester,  Esq.  Re- 
corder of  the  City  of  London  :  John  Wbitmore,  Esq.  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  John  Julius  Angerstein,  Esq.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was,  that  the  rate  of  profit  actually  re? 
ceived  by  the  proprietors  upon  an  average  of  the  last  six  years, 
upon  the  capital  embarked,  amounted  to  6$  per  cent,  per  annum, 
charging  the  concern  with  only  the  sum  actually  paid  for  in- 
surance on  such  part  of  the  capital  as  was  iusured ;  and  that  if 
the  whole  capital  had  been  insured,  the  profit  would  have  been 
reduced  to  little  more  thau  five  per  cent.,  &c. ;  further  stating 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  the  future  profits  of  the  new 
theatre  at  the  proposed  advance,  would  amount  to  no  more  thai* 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital  expended 
in  the  theatre.  However,  notwithstanding  the  character  of  the 
committee,  and  the  perspicuity  of  their  statements,  on  re-opening 
the  theatre,  much  to  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  the  ma- 
nagers, the  same  discordant  and  hideous  noises  were  resumed, 
with  cries  of  "  Old  prices/1  "No  garbled  extracts  to  humbug 
John  Bull/'  &c. 

Placards  also  of  this  nature  were  not  only  renewed  every  night, 
but  the  noisy  performances  of  the  rioters  were  related  in  such  a 
manner  in  most  of  the  newspapers,  as  to  give  them  confidence, 
and  even  add  to  their  numbers.  For  the  first  two  or  three  nights 
after  the  re-opening,  these  disturbances  began  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  play ;  but  when  the  rioters  were  tired  of  paying  the 
full  price,  they  reserved  their  opposition  till  the  half  price  com* 
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menced  after  nine  o'clock;  and  there  seemed  at  last  to  have 
teen  a  conspiracy  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view.    The 
instruments  of  noise  and  uproar  were  now  varied  and  multiplied ; 
fcr  in  addition  to  laughing,  singing,  and  groaning,  there  wan  an 
accompaniment  of  coachmen's  horns  and  trumpets,  dustmen's  bells 
and  watchmen's  rattles.    Many  persons  came  with  the  symbol!* 
cat  characters  of  O.  P.  or  old  prices  in  their  hats,  and  upon  their 
clothes,  forming  rings,  and  making  mock-fights  in  the  pit,  and 
sometimes  pushing  together  in  a  mass ;  or  otherwise  joining  ill 
the  notable  O.  P.  dance,  as  it  was  called,  which  consisted  in  the 
alternate  stamping  of  the  feet,  accompanied  with  the  regular  cry 
t>f  O.  P.  in  noisy  and  monotonous  cadence.     The  performances 
of  the  house  all  the  while  consisted  iu  mere  dumb  shew  and  pan* 
tomjmical  representation.    The  proprietors  at  length,  wearied  out 
with  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  auditors,  very  imprudently 
sanctioned  the  introduction  of  several  pugilists  and  prize-fighters 
into  the  house,  in  order  to  check  the  refractory ;  and  among 
these,  a  Jew,  nick-named  Dutch  Sam.    For  a  while,  on  the  first 
night  this  experiment  was  tried,  there  was  a  kind  of  calm ;  bot 
po  sooner  had  the  curtain  been  drawn  up  than  the  actors  were 
saluted  with  the  customary  hisses  and  groans.     The  constables 
and  fighting  men  immediately  began  to  act  the  parts  assigned 
(hem,  and  till  the  half-pay  auditors  came  in,  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage; but  when  the  pit  began  to  fill,  the  yell  of  defiance  was 
renewed,  and  in  five  minutes  hundreds  of  fists  were  clenched  in 
savage  hostility.    The  people  were  exasperated  almost  to  frenzy 
at  the  idea  that  brutal  force  was  thus  employed  to  compel  them 
to  submission,    and    the  evening    closed  in  disgraceful  con* 
fusion. 

Whether  these  tumult*  would  have  subsided  if  Mr.  Clifford,  a 
barrister  of  distinction,  had  not  made  his  appearance  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  is  hard  to  say ;  bot  coming  into  the  pit  with 
the  letters  O.  P.  in  bis  hal,  he  was  saluted  by  the  familiar  and 
commendatory  address :  "  Here  comes  the  honest  Counsellor." 
flie  people  again  gave  free  scope  to  thejr  clamour,  and  0/4 
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prices,  and  Clifford  for  ever,  became  the  rallying  words  of  the 
Bight  Brandon,  the  box-keeper,  got  Mr.  Clifford  apprehended 
as  a  rioter,  and  carried  before  a  magistrate  at  Bow-street ;  but  he 
was  immediately  discharged.  Mr.  Clifford  now  indicted  Brandou 
for  an  assault  and  hike  imprisonment,  in  which  indictment  Bran- 
don was  cast  When  the  Jury  came  in  with  their  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  a  shoot  of  universal  approbation  was  heard ;  and  the 
applauses  of  the  multitude  within  the  hall,  were  echoed  by  those 
without 

At  a  public  dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  a  com- 
mittee  had  been  appointed  to  defend  the  persons  under  prose- 
cution for  riot;  when  the  proprietors,  thus  foiled  in  their  attempt 
at  coercion,  thought  proper  to  compromise  the  dispute  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  public;  and  Mr.  Kemble  at  length 
agreed,  notwithstanding  the  losing  concern  made  out  by  the  first 
Committee  of  Reference,  "  that  the  boxes  should  continue  at  7s. ; 
that  the  pit  should  he  lowered  to  the  old  price,  3*.  6Vf. ;  and  that 
the  new  tier  of  private  boxes  in  the  front  of  the  house  should 
be  thrown  open  and  restored  to  the  public  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent season ;  and  that  all  prosecutions  on  both  sides  should  be 
stopped." 

The  people,  however,  would  not  be  satisfied  without  the  dis- 
misal  of  Brandon,  the  box-keeper,  who  bad  been  thought 
guilty  of  a  malignity  in  the  cause  of  his  employers,  which  was 
not  to  be  forgiven.  This  demand  was  also  complied  with.  But 
a  supplicatory  letter  from  Brandon  procured  his  reinstatement  to 
•nice,  and  the  part  he  had  taken  was  overlooked.  As  to  the 
cause  of  this  scandalous  contention ;  passing  over  the  plea  of  the 
proprietors  respecting  the  right  of  using  their  capital  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  least  defensible  part  of  their  conduct  certainly 
was  the  erection  of  private  boxes,  which,  as  they  were  thought 
no  other  than  the  haunts  of  profligacy,  were  offensive  to  morals 
and  decency.  Even  granting  they  had  been  appropriated  only 
to  the  nobility,  these  invidious  distinctions  jn  a  theatre  could  not 
he  expected  to  be  borne  in  this  country.    After  all,  if  the  pro* 
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prietors  were  in  the  wrong,  the  law  was  open  for  the  redress  of 
grievances.  Serjeant  Best,  though  counsel  for  Mr.  Clifford,  ob- 
served, that  however  illegal  or  improper  was  the  conduct  of  the 
managers,  it  could  not  be  resisted  by  riot;  he  only  contended 
that  his  client  could  not  be  proved  to  have  had  any  share  in  it; 
and  the  Jury  seem  to  have  admitted  the  propriety  of  his  rea- 
soning. 

On  the  third  of  this  month  Mr.  Kemble  made  a  motion  in  the 
Common-Council  for  rescinding  the  resolutions  of  a  former  Court 
respecting  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Wardle,  which  was  nega- 
tived. The  Colonel  was  not  so  fortunate  in  a  suit  which  he 
instituted  against  the  celebrated  Mary  Anne  Clarke  and  Daniel 
Francis  Wright:  this  being  tried  before  Lord  Ellenborough  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  oil  the  11th  of  December,  the  verdict 
returned  was-p-Not  Guilty. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common-Council  to  con- 
sider of  an  Address  to  his  Majesty  respecting  the  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Island  of  Walcheren,  gave  rise  to  a  nu- 
merous Meeting  of  the  Livery  in  Guildhall,  and  a  Second 
Meeting  of  the  Common-Council  to  reconsider  the  Address  voted 
before,  which,  when  ultimately  presented  to  his  Majesty  on 
the  20th  of  December,  drew  forth  a  reply  from  the  throne  as  to 
the  Walcheren  business,  and  other  subjects  of  complaint  connected 
with  it  in  the  Address,  that  his  Majesty  was  the  best  judge  of 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Executive;  and,  in  fact,  that  Parliament  only  had  a  right  to 
make  inquiry.  But,  notwithstanding  the  high  language  used 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  strenuous  wishes  expressed  by  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Cabinet  for  the  retention  of  Walcheren,  this  important 
Island  was  evacuated  by  the  British  forces  on  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber, 18Q9,  after  they  had  kept  possession  of  it,  with  Flushing, 
and  several  other  strong  posts,  nearly  six  months. 

About  this  time  the  Court  of  St  James's  received  an  additional 
tribute  of  respect  in  the  mission  of  his  Excellency  Mirza  Abdul 
Hassan,  the  Perian  Ambassador,  who,  presenting  his  credentials 
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to  Iris  Majesty  at  the  Quean's  Palace,  the  great  gates  were 
thrown  open  with  much  solemnity. 

The  City  about  this  time  received  an  augmentation  of  its 
numerous  commercial  facilities  in  the  opening  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Canal  from  the  River  Thames  to  the  town  of  Croydon,  in. 
Surrey. 

The  death  of  an  eminent  statesman,  in  the  person  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  was  among  the  memorable  events  of  the  present 
year.  His  Grace,  who  from  illness  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  but  a  few  days  before,  died,  at  Burlington-House,  Picca- 
dilly, in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  Though  the  Duke  had  for  many. 
years  deserted  the  party  he  was  attached  to,  it  was  his  fortune 
to  be  tenderly  spoken  of  even  by  his  former  friends.  On  Monday, 
Nov.  6,  his  Grace's  funeral  took  place  ;  the  St.  James's  Volun- 
teers mustered  in  St.  James's  Square,  and  afterwards  formed  a 
part  of  the  procession  on  this  solemn  occasion.  At  eleven  in  the 
forenoon  the  cavalcade  set  out,  and  proceeded  up  Bond-Street  on 
its  way  to  St.  Mary-ie-bone  Church-yard,  where  the  Duchess  of 
Portland  lies  interred  in  a  magnificent  family  vault.  The  hearse 
was  richly  emblazoned  with  heraldic  ornaments,  and  drawn  by 
six  horses,  followed  by  several  state-carriages  and  mounting 
coaches.  The  coffin  was  covered  with  a  rich  Genoa  crimson  vel- 
vet, decorated  with  silver  gilt  nails  and  escutcheons.  On  the 
plate  was  inscribed,  "  The  Most  Noble  William  Henry  Cavendish 
Bentiack,  Duke  of  Portland,  died  October  the  30th,  1809,  aged 
71  years."  As  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  his  Grace  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Grenville. 

The  first  session  of  parliament  for  1810  was  opened  by  com* 
mission,  when  the  speech,  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  ex- 
pressed bis  Majesty's  deep  regret  that  the  exertions  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  had  proved  unavailing.  The  attack  made 
upon  the  Scheldt  iu  the  preceding  year  was  also  noticed  ;  and, 
though  the  principal  ends  of  the  expedition  were  allowed  not  to 
have  been  accomplished,  it  was  hoped  that  advantages,  materially 
affecting  the  security  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  in  the  further 
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prosecution  of  the  war,  would  result  from  the  demolition  of  the 
Docks  aud  Arsenals  at  Flushing,  which  important  object  his 
Majesty  was  enabled  to  accomplish  in  consequence  of  the  reduc* 
tion  of  Walcberen.  His  Majesty  further  signified,  that  the  inter* 
course  between  his  Minister  in  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  had  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  inter* 
rupted,  an  event  which  he  sincerely  regretted.  The  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Portugal,  and  the  glorious  victory  obtained 
at  Talavera  by  Lord  Wellington,  were  likewise  noticed;  while 
his  Majesty  lamented  that  Sweden  should  have  found  it  necessary 
to  purchase  peace  by  considerable  sacrifices.  But,  under  all  these 
misfortunes,  the  trade  and  revenue  of  the  country  were  repre- 
sented as  being  highly  satisfactory. 

After  the  investigation  of  the  Walcberen  expedition  had  been 
nearly  brought  to  a  close,  Mr.  Yorke,  on  the  1st  of  February,  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  enforce  the  standing  order  of  the  house 
for  the  exclusion  of  strangers.  This  rule,  which  is  settled  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session  of  parliament,  led  to  a  train  of 
events  which  very  materially  endangered  the  peace  of  the  City  of 
London.  Mr.  Sheridan  having  made  a  motion  "  That  a  Committee 
of  Privileges  be  appointed  to  meet  in  the  Speaker's  Chamber, 
&c."  Mr.  Windham  wished  to  know  in  what  manner  the  daily 
publishing  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  advantage* 
ous  to  the  country  P  What  was  the  value  to  their  constituents  of 
knowing  what  was  passing  in  that  house  ?  Supposing  they  should 
never  know,  it  was  only  the  difference  between  a  representative 
government  and  a  democracy.  Till  the  last  thirty  years,  or  a 
few  years  further  back,  he  said  it  was  not  even  permitted  to 
publish  the  debates  of  that  house.  So  lately  as  Dr.  Johnson's 
time  the  debates  were  never  published  but  under  fictitious  names. 
He  now  saw  that  the  uniform  and  constant  admission  of  strangers 
led  to  a  most  mischievous  tendency  ;  aud  be  thought  the  house 
ought  to  maintain  those  regulations  and  orders  which  had  so  long 
prevailed.  Lord  Folkstone  and  Mr.  Tierney  objected  to  Mr* 
Windham's  doctrine ;  and  Mr.  Peter  Moore  asked  if  there  was 
2  any 
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any  thing  going  on  in  that  house  of  which  they  were  ashamed  f 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  concurred  in  most  of  what  had 
fallen  from  Mr.  Windham,  though  he  was  not  prepared  to  carry 
jhis  concurrence  to  the  full  extent  of  that  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's opinions.  On  a  division  of  the  house,  there  appeared  for 
Mr.  Sheridan's  motion,  80  ;  against,  166. 

It  soon  after  rather  unfortunately  happened  that  what  had 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  excluding 
strangers,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  debate  in  a  Society  called 
The  British  Forum ;  and  the  following  placard  was  every  where 
exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  metropolis: 

*  WINDHAM  AND  YORKE.— British  Forum,  33,  Bed- 
ford Street,  Covent-Garden.— Monday,  February  19,  1810.— 
question  :— "  Which  was  a  greater  outrage  on  the  public  feel- 
ing, Mr.  Yorke's  enforcement  of  the  standing  order  to  exclude 
strangers  from  the  House  of  Commons,  or  Mr.  Windham's  recent 
attack  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  ?"  Last  Monday,  after  an  inter* 
gating  discussion,  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  standing  order  for  shutting  strangers  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  ought  to  be  censured  as  an  insidious  and  ill- 
timed  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  press,  as  tending  to  aggra- 
vate the  discontents  of  the  people,  and  render  their  representa- 
tives objects  of  jealous  suspioion.  The  present  question  was 
brought  forward  as  a  comparative  inquiry,  and  may  be  justly 
expected  to  furnish  a  contested  and  interesting  debate.— Printed 
by  J.  Dean,  Wardour-street." 

Mr.  York*  having  stated  this  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
February  19,  John  Dean  was  ordered  to  attend  the  bar,  and  waa 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms.  On  the 
21st  John  Gales  Jones  being  bronght  to  the  bar,  and  asked 
by  the  Speaker  what  he  had  to  say  P  answered,  "  I  acknow* 
ledge  that  I  was  the  author  of  that  paper ;  and  I  am  extremely 
sorry  that  the  printer  of  it  has  suffered  inconvenience  on  my 
account."  Jones,  at  the  desire  of  the  Speaker,  repeated  what 
he  had  said,  and  further  declared,  that  "  in  what  he  had  done, 

he 
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he  'was  not  actuated  by  any  disrespect  to  the  privileges  of  the 
house,  or  the  persons  of  the  members  individually.  He  had 
always  considered  it  to  be  the  privilege  of  every  Englishman  to 
animadvert  on  public  measures  and  the  conduct  of  public  men. 
He  said  he  had  erred,  acknowledged  his  sincere  contritiou,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  that  honourable  house."  He  was, 
notwithstanding,  committed  to  Newgate  ;  but,  as  to  John  Dean, 
at  the  intercession  of  Mr.  Yorke,  and  presenting  a  petition,  after 
being  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker,  he  was  discharged  out  of 
custody  without  paying  any  fees.  This  imprisonment  of  John 
Gale  Jones  in  Newgate,  it  will  appear  ultimately  led  to  the  com- 
mitment of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  the  Tower. 

On  the  12th  of  February  a  motion  being  made  by  the  honour- 
able baronet  for  the  acquittal  of  Jones,  it  brought  on  a  most 
interesting  debate  :— with  respect  to  his  commitment  for  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  that  house,  the  house,  he  contended,  aud . 
parliament,  were  different;  there  must  consequently  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  extent  of  the  privileges  which  they  might  separately,* 
or,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  house  of  parliament,  be  supposed 
to  possess.     On  this  ground  he  maintained  that  the  imprisonment 
of  John  Gale  Jones  was  an  infringement  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and. 
a  subversion  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution.     The  question 
was,  if  the  House  of  Commons  had  a  right  to  imprison  a  person, 
not  a  member  of  that  house,  for  an  offence  punishable  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  law ;  and,  by  a  vote  for  that  purpose,  deprive 
the  people    of  their   imperscriptible  rights?     In  this  question 
there  were  involved  two  distinct  qualities:  privilege  and  power. 
Privilege  the  house  possessed  for  its  own  protection;  power  was 
a  right  exercised  over  others.     Privilege  they  were  to  exercise > 
to  prevent  the  Crown  from  molesting  them,  as  a  shield  to  them- 
selves,  and  not  as  a  scourge  to  the  rest  of  the  people.     The 
warrant  of  commitment,  too,  in  the  case  of  Gale  Jones,  lie  con- 
tended  was  illegal  in  all  its  parts,  but  eminently  so  in  its  con- 
clusion.    A  warrant  must  conclude  with  the  words  "  till  the 
party  be  delivered  by  the  due  course  of  the  law/'    Lord  Coke  laid 
t  it 
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it  down  explicitly,  that  no  man  could  be  sent  to  prison  without 
trial  and  judgment  The  privilege  talked  of  would  make  the 
house  as  great  as  King,  Lords,  and  Commons !  He  might  be 
told  this  is  a  privilege  of  parliament.  He  answered,  No ;  it 
was  a  privilege  assumed  only  by  one  branch  of  the  legislature. 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton  had  said,  that  "  he  would  pay  no  more  at- 
tention to  a  resolution  of  that  house  than  to  a  set  of  drunken 
porters  at  an  alehouse."  The  observation  was  coarse,  but  just. 
If  the  members  were  persuaded  that  a  resolution  of  that  house 
was  equal  to  that  of  all  the  branches  of  the  constitution,  they 
would  agree  in  rejecting  his  proposition  :  but,  if  with  him,  they 
thought  they  could  not  overturn  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
acts  of  parliament  solemnly  passed,  they  would  agree  with  him 
that  John  Gale  Jones  roust  be  discharged. 

Mr.  C.  Wynne  and  the  Attorney-General  cited  a  number  of 
cases  to  shew  the  right  of  both  houses  to  commit  for  any  con* 
tempt  or  breach  of  their  privileges.  Lord  Folk&tone  maintained 
the  house  was  competent  on  its  own  authority  to  punish  any 
contempt  or  interruption  of  its  proceedings.  He  denied,  how- 
ever, that  the  publication  of  a  libel  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  con* 
tempt:  for,  \f  libel  and  contempt  were  the  same,  how  came  Hart 
fuid  White  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  a  libel  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Mr.  Sheridan  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that 
Mr.  Gale  Jones  should  be  discharged  in  cousequence  of  the  con- 
trition he  had  expressed,  &c. ;  but  this  was  negatived,  and  the 
original  motion  lost  in  a  division  :  for  it,  14, — against  it,  153. 

The  time  was  now  hastening"  when  Ministers,  as  well  as  the 
other  advocates  for  exclusive  privileges,  were  to  have  their  satis- 
faction :  on  Saturday,  March  24,  there  appeared  in  Cobbett's 
Weekly  Register  a  Letter,  inscribed  "  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  his 
Constituents/'  denying  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  t# 
imprison  the  people  of  England.  In  this,  he  said,  he  had  laid 
the  case  of  Mr.  Jones  before  them  in  a  more  full  and  connected 
way  than  could  possibly  be  done  by  parliamentary  reporters. 
Two  days  tiler  the  publication,  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
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parliament  by  Mr.  Lethbridge,  at  whose  desire  the  question 
pat  by  the  Speaker  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  whether  he  ackuow* 
ledged  himself  to  be  the  author?  Sir  Francis  answering  that  ho 
did,  Mr.  Lethbridge  gave  notice  of  a  motion  which  he  made  on 
the  following  day.  For  the  purpose  of  saving  time,  Mr.  Leth* 
bridge  had  marked  several  passages  in  the  letter ;  and,  among 
the  most  offensive,  the  following : — "  The  House  of  Commons 
having  passed  a  vote,  which  amounts  to  a  declaration  that  an 
order  of  theirs  is  to  be  of  more  importance  than  Magna  Charta 
and  the  laws  of  the  land,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  lay  my  senti- 
ments thereon  before  my  constituents,  whose  character,  as  free* 
men,  and  even  whose  personal  safety  depend  in  a  great  degree 
on  the  decision  of  this  question ;  a  question  of  no  less  importance 

than  this Whether  our  liberty  be  still  to  be  secured  by  the 

laws  of  our  forefathers,  or  to  lie  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  a  part  of 
our  fellow  subjects,  collected  together  by  meant  which  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  describe." 

If  the  Commons,  he  argued,  have  the  absolute  power  of  im- 
prisoning and  releasing,  why  may  they  not  send  their  prisoners  to 
York  jail,  as  well  as  to  a  jail  in  London  P  Why  not  confine  men 
in  solitary  cells,  or  load  them  with  chains  and  bolts?  He  further* 
more  charged  them  with  exercising  a  jurisdiction  beyond  the  limits 
of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  while  Magna  Charta  remains  un- 
repealed, and  repealed  it  never  could  be,  he  said,  till  England 
shall  have  found  her  grave  in  the  corruption  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  have,  said  he,  by  burgage  tenure,  become  the 
proprietors  of  the  whole  representation,  and,  in  that  capacity, 
inflated  with  their  high-flown  fanciful  ideas  of  majesty,  and 
tricked  out  in  the  trappings  of  royalty,  they  assume  the  sword 
of  prerogative,  and  lord  it  equally  over  the  King  and  the 
people. 

In  writing  this  Address  to  his  constituents,  Sir  Francis  assured 
the  house  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was  infringing  any  privilege : 
Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  simple  act  of  arguing  on  the 
powers  of  the  Commons  was  a  crime?    Would  not  the  house 
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endure  even  an  abstract  doubt  of  their  powers  P  He  was  willing 
to  abide  by  tbe  fact  and  arguments  of  what  he  bad  written.  He 
would  stand  the  inane;  and,  if  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  honse, 
be  would  withdraw :  the  Speaker  stating  that  this'was  the  uni- 
form usage,  Sir  Francis  withdrew  accordingly.  Mr.  Lethbridge 
then  proposed  two  resolutions :  First,  that  the  Letfor,  signed 
Francis  BurdeU,  and  the  further  argument  which  was  published 
in  the  paper  called  "  Cobbett's  Weekly  Register/9  on  the  24th  of 
this  instant,  is  a  libellous  and  scandalous  paper,  reflecting  upon 
the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  this  house.  Second,  That  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  who  suffered  the  above  articles  to  be  printed 
with  his  name,  and  by  his  authority,  has  been  guilty  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  this  house.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Blachford,  who  imputed  tbe  arguments  of  Sir  Francis  to 
the  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  which,  he  said,  if  not  checked  in  time, 
would  not  only  take  away  the  dignity,  the  character,  and  au- 
thority of  that  house,  but  destroy  the  very  existence  of  it  as  a 
branch  of  tbe  legislature. 

Mr.  Sheridan  deprecated  all  rashness  and  precipitancy  in  the 
proceedings  upon  this  case.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  said,  that  any 
man  had  a  right  to  discuss  any  great  constitutional  question. 
He  might  shew  his  folly  in  arguing  a  point  in  which  no  other 
man  could  agree  with  him,  but  still  he  had  a  right  to  do  so. 
There  might  be  inflammatory  language  in  the  paper  in  question, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  was  great  ability  in  the  reasoning ; 
and  all  the  great  authorities  and  precedents  on  the  subject  were 
given  and  argued  on  with  much  learning.  He  did  not  seem  to 
think  the  offensive  paragraphs  in  the  paper  amounted  to  a  libel. 
Mr.  Percival,  in  answer  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  could  not  con- 
ceive how  any  one,  possessed  of  the  sense  and  information  of  his 
honourable  and  learned  friend,  could  doubt  that  the  paper  in 
question  was  a  libel :  grossly  libellous  as  the  proceeding  of  John 
Gale  Jones  had  been,  it  was  trifling  and  contemptible  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  honourable  Baronet.  The  question  of 
adjournment  being  at  length  put,  the  debate  was  adjourned  till 
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the  5th  of  April,  in  the  course  of  which,  speeches  were  made  t»jr 
not  legs  than  thirty  members. 

Lord  Folk6tone  said,  he  did  not  know  to  what  extent  members 
were  to  be  permitted  to  publish  their  speeches.  The  standing 
orders  forbad  the  publication  of  the  debates,  nevertheless  that 
practice  had  been  long  connived  at.  Formerly  it  could  not  havt 
been  considered  such  a  grievance,  it  being  well  kuown  that 
Andrew  Marvel  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  every  week. 

Mr.  Stephen  was  much  surprised  that  gentlemen,  so  much 
attached  to  the  dcmocratical  part  of  the  constitution,  should  be 
willing  to  allow  that  house  to  be  trampled  upon,  or  to  go  begging 
for  protection  to  the  courts  of  law.  The  judges  would,  no  doubt, 
act  with  impartiality  ;  but  then  an  appeal  would  lie  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  then  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  would  depend 
ou  the  other  house  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  if  the  house  were  brought  into  an  unplea- 
sant predicament,  woe  to  the  late  member  for  Cambridgeshire, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Yorke!  He  wished  to  kuow  what  conclusion 
|entlemen  intended  to  draw  from  their  resolutions;  when  Sir 
Robert  Salisbury  exultingly  said,  he  should  propose  that  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower  !  Several  members 
immediately  announced  their  intention  of  opposing  the  resolu- 
tions, since  they  were  to  be  followed  up  by  a  punlshmeut  not 
warranted  by  the  offence.  Mr.  Lethbridge's  resolutions  were 
agreed  to  without  a  division ;  but,  to  Sir  Robert  Salisbury's  mo- 
tion an  amendment  was  proposed,  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  be 
reprimanded  in  his  place,  when  the  house  divided, — Ayes,  152 — 
Noes,  190.  In  consequence  of  this  vote,  the  Speaker,  on  the 
same  morning,  at  half  past  eight,  signed  the  warrants  of 
commitment,  and  immediately  delivered  them  to  the  Serjeant  at 
Arms,  to  be  carried  into  effect,  if  possible,  by  ten  o'clock  the 
same  day.  Such,  however,  was  the  accidental  delay  of  Mr* 
Colman  in  this  unpleasant  busiuess,  that  it  was  not  till  five  in 
the  afternoon  that  he  went  and  saw  Sir  Francis  at  his  house  in 
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Piccadilly,  who  told  him  he  would  be  ready  to  receive  him  at 
eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning ;  on  which  the  Serjeant  retired, 
conceiving  it  was  Sir  Francis's  intention  then  to  go  with  him 
peaceably  to  the  Tower.  About  eight  in  the  evening,  being  sent 
again,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  messengers,  he  told  Sir  Francis 
lie  had  received  a  very  severe  reprimand  from  the  Speaker  for 
Hot  having  executed  the  warraut,  which  he  read.  Sir  Francis 
then  said,  he  disputed  its  legality,  and  that  he  was  determined 
not  to  go,  if  not  actually  compelled  by  force,  which  he  was  deter- 
mined  to  resist  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  He  likewise  stated, 
that  he  had  written  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject. 

During  this  time,  the  number  of  the  populace  that  had  collected 
about  Sir  Francis's  house  was  increasing  every  moment;  At 
length  Mr.  Colraan,  who  had  called  several  times  before,  without 
being  admitted,  went  again  to  Sir  Francis's  house  on  Sunday 
morning  at  seven  o'clock,  attended  by  a  messenger  and  some 
police  officers,  and  knocked  at  the  door  several  times,  but  it  wan 
not  opened.  The  Serjeant  and  Messenger,  exposed  to  the  ut- 
most ridicule,  waited  by  turns  in  the  neighbourhood  all  the  rest 
of  the  day  and  night,  thinking  he  might  come  out  again,  a* 
he  had  done  on  Saturday.  All  this  while  the  Speaker  having 
great  doubts  as  to  the  power  attached  to  his  warrant,  sent  it  to 
the  Attorney-General  for  his  opinion,  and  acting  upon  this,  late 
on  Sunday  evening  the  Serjeant  went  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Office  to  request  civil  and  military  assistance. 

It  was  remarked,  that  early  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the  14th 
three  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken  from  the  ramparts  of  the 
Tower  and  placed  opposite  the  gate.  The  Militia  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  received  orders  to  be  in  readiness ;  and  a  brigade  of 
Artillery,  which  was  to  have  marched  to  Woolwich,  was  stopped* 
Strangers  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Tower ;  and  such  per- 
tons  as  had  admission  were  questioned  by  the  centinel  in  every 
pott  they  had  to  pass.    The  guards  were  called  out,  and  350  men 
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sent  to  protect  the  magazine  in  Hyde  Park.  A  number  of  regi- 
ments of  horse  and  foot  were  also  ordered  to  inarch  towards 
London.  The  Staffordshire  Militia,  and  a  Detachment  of  the 
Royal  Horse-Guards,  Bines,  were  'brought  from  Windsor  on 
Saturday,  together  with  the  10th  and  15th  Light  Horse.  Six- 
teen pieces  of  artillery  were  stationed  in  St.  James's  Park ;  a 
howitzer  and  a  sixteen  pounder  in  Soho-Sqnare,  with  matches 
lighted,  and  a  number  of  volunteers  ordered  out.  On  Saturday 
night,  for  the  first  time,  blood  was  shed  on  this  occasion  in  Pic- 
cadilly; a  Guardsman  was  shot  through  the  cheek;  and  a  Mr. 
Robinson,  a  spectator,  wounded  severely,  but  no  person  killed. 
The  populace,  it  must  be  owned,  as  far  as  words  would  go,  used 
great  provocation  towards  the  military.  The  silly,  but  incessant 
repetition  of  the  cry  of  *•  Burdett  for  ever !"  the  military,  no 
doubt,  understood  as  a  bravado  directed  against  them.  But 
though  they  had  cleared  the  streets  on  Saturday  night,  crouds 
were  again  collected  on  Sunday  morning;  yet,  when  the  Sheriffs 
arrived,  the  military  was  cleared  from  the  baronet's  house  to 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  on  each  side,  by  his  request. 
About  five  in  the  afternoon  a  printed  bill  was  issued,  with  the 
Sheriffs'  signature,  exhorting  the  multitude  to  peace  and  good 
order,  as  otherwise  the  military  would  be  compelled  to.  act. 
Soon  after  the  riot  act  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Leach,  above  one 
hundred  constables  began  to  move  the  mob.  The  military  then 
formed  at  the  end  of  Half- moon-street,  Piccadilly,  and  no  person 
or  carriage  was  suffered  to  approach  the  Baronet's  house.  The 
mob,  however,  rallied  again  about  eleven  at  night,  though  being 
again  driven  along  Piccadilly  towards  the  Hay  market,  they  ob- 
tained a  ladder  from  a  house  under  repair,  and  placed  it  across 
Piccadilly,  to  impede  the  cavalry :  the  military  then  came  upon 
them  by  a  circuitous  route,  when  the  populace,  after  break- 
ing a  number  of  lamps,  gradually  dispersed.  The  windows  of 
the  honse  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  those  of  Sir  John  Anstruther, 
and  several  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  broken.    Still 
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fio  effort  was  made  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  house  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  though  he  was  known  to  have  been  at  home  the 
whole  of  Sunday  night. 

On  Monday  morning  it  was  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
uncertainty  and  hesitation  under  which  the  persons  entrusted  with 
the  business  had  acted.  A  ladder  was  then  brought  and  placed 
against  a  front  dining-room  window  on  the  first  floor  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis's house,  and  one  of  the  constables  mounted  it;  but  the  shut- 
ters being  closed  against  him,  he  came  down.  Immediately  after 
two  police  officers  descending  into  the  area,  they  entered  the 
kitchen  window,  and  forced  the  door  with  an  iron  crow.  Having 
left  a  party  of  foot-guards  in  the  hall,  the  officers,  with  Mr. 
Colman,  went  up,  where  Sir  Francis  was  with  his  family,  and 
Mr.  Roger  O'Connor.  After  some  little  parley  with  Mr.  Col- 
man, two  of  the  officers  taking  hotd  of  an  arm,  said  he  was  their 
prisoner.  Sir  Francis  asked  for  his  hat,  and  said,  "  As  force  is 
used,  I  must  go."  A  dark-coloured  glass-coach,  which  had  been 
waiting  in  Clarges-street,  was  then  brought  to  the  hall-door,  and 
Sir  Francis  entered  it  with  his  brother,  aud  Mr.  Wright,  one  of 
the  Messengers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  military  then 
collecting  round  the  carriage,  it  drove  up  Albemarle-street  and 
Bond-street,  into  the  New-road,  near  Mary-le-bone,  down  the 
City-road,  and  along  Finsbury -square  to  the  Tower,  where  it 
arrived  at  twelve  o'clock.  Two  troops  of  the  Life-Guards  pre- 
ceded, and  the  15th  Light  Dragoons  followed  the  carriage;  the 
latter  having  been  in  Spain,  were  repeatedly  cheered  by  the 
people,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  were  considerably  irritated  by 
the  different  behaviour  of  the  Life-Guards,  in  striking  at  a  num- 
ber of  persons  standing  up  at  their  own  doors  and  windows. — 
This,  it  is  certain,  increased  the  disposition  of  the  people  to 
abuse,  which  the  military,  in  general,  bore  with  great  patience. 
The  moment  Sir  Francis  entered  the  Tower,  some  pieces  of  can- 
non, as  usual,  being  fired,  some  timid,  or  ill-disposed  persons, 
spread  the  report  that  the  cannon  of  the  Tower  had  been  fired 
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upon  the  people,  the  military  passing  the  Trtnity-Hoase,  au4 
entering^  East-Cheap,  were  assailed  with  showers  of  stones* 
brick-bats,  &c.  when  charging  the  multitude,  the  firing  of  car- 
bines now  became  pretty  genera),  and  numbers  of  the  people  fell. 
The  contest  continued  all  the  way  up  Fenchurch-street,  where  a 
shot  entering  the  shop  of  Mr.  Goodeve,  a  boot-maker,  killed  a 
man  in  conversation  with  biro.  About  twelve  or  fourteen  persons 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  Bank,  the  Mansion-bouse,  and 
numbers  of  sbops  were  shut  up  during  the  procession.  Thus  the 
peace  of  the  whole  city  was  exposed  by  a  measure  which  might 
have  been  executed  by  a  single  peace-officer,  unarmed,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  odiousness  attached  to  it*  Yet,  how  far  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  was  justifiable  in  evading  the  caption,  so  as  to 
render  it  a  forcible  arrest,  and  a  violatiou  of  his  house,  is  very 
questionable,  unless  he  meant,  by  so  doing,  to  try  its  validity  by 
law.  Certainly,  the  consideration  that  every  man's  house  is  his 
castle,  as  an  idea  that  had  ever  been  highly  flattering  to  English- 
men, might,  in  some  cases,  be  carried  beyond  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence. But,  in  fact,  there  was  so  much  doubt  in  this  case,  that  it 
was  probably  the  first  in  which  there  had  been  any  consultations 
between  Ministers  of  State,  and  such  persons  as  the  Magistrate* 
of  Bow-street,  upon  questions  of  law  and  right ! 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday,  April  9, 
rea<T  the  letter  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  wrote  to  him  on  the 
Friday  night  preceding  his  committal.  In  this  Sir  Francis,  after 
stating  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty  to  his  Constituents  and 
the  King,  proceeded  thus :  "  Your  warrant,  Sir,  I  believe  you 
iuow  to  be  illegal.  1  know  it  to  be  so.  To  superior  force  I 
must  submit.  But  I  will  not  iucur  the  danger  of  continuing 
voluntarily  to  make  one  of  any  set  of  men  who  shall  assume  i  I  le- 
gal fy  the  whole  powers  of  the  realm ;  and  who  have  no  right  to 
take  myself,  or  any  one  of  my  constituents,  by  force,  than  I  or 
they  possess  to  take  any  one  of  those  who  are  now  guilty  of 
this  usurpation.    And  I  would  sooner  condescend  to  accept  the 
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meanest  office,  being  more  desirous  of  getting  out  of  my  present 
association  than  others  may  be  desirous  of  getting  profitably 
hito  it" 

The  next  thing  the  Speaker  had  to  do  with  this  perplexing 
letter,  was  to  inquire  whether  it  should  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  which  being  adjourned  till  next  day,  Mr.  Curwen  then 
thinking  it  would  most  become  the  dignity  of  the  house  to  take 
no  further  notice  of  it,  moved  that  the  further  consideration  of  it 
should  be  postponed  till  that  day  Bix  months.  Mr.  Perceval 
thought  the  letter  a  high  aggravation  of  the  offence;  but  the 
warrant  for  commitment  being  executed,  he  would  not  have  the 
house  to  proceed  any  farther. 

On  the  17th  of  April  Lord  Cochrane  presented  a  petition  from 
a  meeting  at  Westminster,  held  that  day  in  Palace-yard,  in 
which  the  house  was  called  upon  to  restore  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Westminster  their  beloved  representative.  It  contrasted,  among 
other  contemptuous  expressions,  the  refusal  of  the  house  to  eQn 
quire  into  the  conduct  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Perceval* 
when  distinctly  charged  with  the  sale  of  a  seat  in  that  house,  with 
the  committal  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  prison,  enforced  by  mili- 
tary power.  This  petition,  after  some  debate,  being  ordered  to. 
lie  on  the  table,  on  the  2d  of  May  another  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Byng  from  Middlesex,  which  Mr.  Perceval  looked  upon  to  be  a 
kind  of  experiment  to  try  how  far  the  forbearance  of  the  house 
would  go  in  the  sufferance  of  language  such  as  it  contained; 
This  petition  was  rejected,  as  was  another  also  from  the  Livery 
ef  London  for  the  release  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr,  Gale  . 
Jones.  Petitions  of  a  similar  nature  afterwards  came  in  from 
Berkshire,  Reading,  Nottingham,  Kingston- upon- Hull,  Roches* 
ter,  South  wark,  and  Sheffield. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Cobhett  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  int. 
June,  1810,  for  a  libel  on  the  German  Legion,  excited  a  great 
deal  of  interest  Some  of  the  Cambridgeshire  militia  having  been, 
^utiuous,  were  flogged  by  these  foreigners ;  and  being  found 
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guilty  of  a  libel,  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment  in 
Newgate,  and  to  pay  1000/.  to  the  King. 

Daring  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  confinement  in  the  Tower,  a 
deputation  from  the  Livery  of  London,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  proceeded  from  Guildhall  in  their  ancient 
Costumes,  and  in  several  carriages,  preceded  by  the  City  Mar- 
shals, other  City  officers,  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Wood,  Colonel  Eos- 
▼ille,  &c,  went  to  the  Tower,  where  they  were  met  by  Lord 
Mohra,  who  complimented  them,  as  they  passed,  and  introduced 
them  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  thanked  them  lor  the  honour 
they  bad  done  him ;  after  which  they  returned  in  the  same  order 
as  they  came.  But  as  the  parliament  adjourned  for  the  usual  re* 
cess  in  June,  the  liberation  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  an  event  which  his  friends  could  not  paas  over 
without  shewing  every  public  mark  of  approbation  of  his  conduct 
in  their  power.  His  constituents  in  Westminster  having  an* 
nounced  their  intention  of  going  in  procession,  it  proved  a  kind 
of  signal  for  the  assemblage  of  the  idle  and  dissolute  of  all  de- 
scriptions, as  well  as  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  Baronet's 
friends.  Perhaps  on  no  previous  occasion  had  there  ever  beeu 
a-  greater  number  of  people  assembled  in  all  the  streets  leading 
from  Piccadilly  to  the  Tower  than  on  this,  exclusive  of  carriages, 
horse  and  foot,  mostly  decorated  with  blue  ribbands  and  mottoes, 
and  escorted  with  music.  Besides  the  crowds  that  lined  the  streets, 
cm  immense  multitude  was  collected  on  Tower  hill,  waiting  the 
preat  event  with  the  utmost  impatience  till  near  four  in  the  after* 
noon;  when,  to  the  inexpressible  mortification  of  the  unthinking 
populace,  they  learned  that  Sir  Francis  bad  left  the  Tower  quite 
privately,  going  down  the  river  a  little  distauce,  and  then  land* 
jng,  and  taking  horse  to  his  house  at  Wimbledon.  A  little  reflec- 
tion, however,  soothed  the  mortification  of  the  many  on  not  seeing 
their  favourite,  some  of  whom,  with  every  impartial  person  and 
friend  to  order,  gave  him  great  credit  for  the  motives  that  led  . 
him  to  privacy,  instead  of  an  ostentatious  appearance  of  triumph. 
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la  the  evening  an  illumination  to  a  very  considerable  extent  took 
place ;  and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  all  reflecting  minds,  that 
the  peace  of  the  metropolis  was  not  on  this  occasiou  at  all  dis- 
turbed ;  and  that  no  military  force  was  wanting  to  preserve  public 
order.  Mr.  Gale  Jones  was  on  the  same  day  liberated  from  his 
confinement  iu  Newgate :  but  this  event,  in  consequence  of  the 
disappointment  of  the  populace  in  seeing  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
produced  little  or  uo  sensation. 

The  City  of  London  being  duly  impressed  with  the  circum- 
stance of  his  Majesty's  Jubilee,  Mr.  Jacks,  in  a  Court  of  Com* 
mon  Council,  haviug  moved  that "  a  bust  pf  our  Most  Excellent 
Sovereign  George  the  Third  be  placed  in  the  Council  Chamber 
of  the  City  of  London  as  a  grateful  testimony  to  descend  to  the 
latest  posterity  of  the  high  sense  that  Court  entertained  of  the 
manifold  blessings  enjoyed  under  his  paternal  reign,  in  which, 
during  the  long  period  of  fifty  years,  and  under  the  most  arduous 
circumstances  ever  recorded  in  history,  Britons  have  the  proud 
satisfaction  to  feel  that  amid  the  wreck  of  surrounding  nations, 
their  beloved  country  has  preserved  its  laws,  its  religion,  its 
liberties,  and  its  independence  unimpaired/1  it  waa  agreed,  after 
some  debate,  that,  instead  of  a  bust,  a  statue  should  be  erected; 
and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dixon,  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  all  the  Aldermen  present,  and  a  Commoner  from  each 
ward,  was  appointed  to  see  it  carried  into  effect.  Much  about  the 
same  time,  in  consequetice  of  previous  enquiry  and  investigation 
on  the  subject  of  prisons,  the  Common-Council  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing important  resolutions : — I.  Resolved,  that  the  prison  of 
Newgate  is  inadequate  to  the  accommodation  required  for  the' 
average  number  of  prisoners  usually  confined  thereto,  particularly 
for  female  prisoners. 

2.  That  it  is  expedient,  and  would  be  highly  beneficial,  to  sepa* 
rate  prisoners  committed  for  trial,  from  convicted  felons. 

3/  That  it  is  expedient,  and  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  re* 
move  prisoners  for  debt  from  Newgate  to  some  other  place  of  con- 
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finement,  there  being  nearly  200  debtors  confined  in  a  space  cal- 
culated to  receive  only  110,  whose  removal  would  afford  greater 
accommodation  to  criminal  prisoners. 

4.  That  the  length  of  time  which  prisoners  are  detained  in 
Newgate  (in  some  instances  12  months)  after  being  sentenced  to 
transportation,  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  crowded  state 
of  the  gaol. 

5.  That  the  evil  effects  arising  from  the  crowded  state  of  the 
gaol  would  be  greatly  obviated  by  erecting  a  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  the  reception  of  the  mil) or  classes  of  offenders ;  a  mea- 
sure which  has  been  found  highly  beneficial  to  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice,  and  to  the  moral  reform  of  the  offen- 
ders. 

6.  That  the  confinement  of  lunatics  in  Newgate,  and  allowing 
*  them  to  mix  with  other  prisoners,  is  repugnant  to  every  principle 

of  humanity,  and  ought  to  be  discontinued. 

7.  That  irons  ought  in  all  cases  of  commitment  to  be  of  the 
lightest  kind,  consistent  with  safe  custody,  and  that  the  keepers 
should  in  no  instance  dpuble  iron  that  description  of  persons,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  outrage,  or  by  order  of  some  one  of  the  magistrates, 
or  the  sheriffs. 

8.  That  none  of  the  assistant  keepers,  menial  servants,  or  other 
persons  belonging  to  the  prisons  should  be  permitted  to  receive 
gratuities  from  prisoners  for  what  are  denominated  indulgences,  a 
practice,  which  if  permitted  in  any  degree  to  exist,  opens  the  door 
to  every  species  of  abuse  and  infamous  traffic. 

9.  That  the  fees  of  every  kind  taken  by  the  keepers  of  the  pri- 
sons, or  by  clerks,  or  by  other  officers  from  prisoners,  should  be 
entirely  abolished;  and  that  a  liberal  remuneration  should  be 
made  to  the  different  persons  who  have  hitherto  been  accustomed 
U  receive  those  fees. 

10.  That  the  Poultry  Compter  is  in  a  most  deplorable  and 
ruinous  condition,  and  by  no  means  a  fit  place  for  the  confine- 
ment of  prisoners  of  any  description ;  and  that  being  entirely  sur- 
rounded 
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Branded  by  private  residences,  its  site  is  &  very  improper  and  in- 
secure  situation  for  a  prison,  which  ought  to  be  erected  in  a  mora 
open  and  unconnected  space. 

11.  That  it  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee  for  General  Pur- 
poses to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  giving  effect  to  the  pre* 
ceding  resolutions;  and  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  Court; 
and  that  the  Committee  for  City  Lands  do  report  the  state  of 
their  proceedings  respecting  the  Poultry  Compter  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  City  during  the  latter  end  of 

1809,  and  the  course  of  1810,  met  with  singular  opposition  in 
the  unprecedented  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  presenting  their 
addresses  and  petitions.  It  appears,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  observed,  "  that  for  several  years  past,  the  right  of 
petition  had  been  frittered  away.  At  first  upon  account  of  hi* 
Majesty's  infirmities,  the  petitions  of  the  City  were  only  to  foe 
presented  at  Levees,  and  now  (in  1810)  it  was  said  they  were  not 
to  be  delivered  at  at  all  into  his  hands,  but  to  be  sent  to  his  secre- 
tary." And  though  the  right  of  presenting  a  petition  to  the 
King  sitting  on  his  throne,  had  just  before  been  waved  in  one  of 
the  first  resolutions  passed  at  a  Common  Hall,  it  was  positively 
expressed  "  that  out  of  personal  feelings  towards  their  sovereign 
they  did  wave  the  exercise  of  this  right.  It  was  also  resolved 
unanimously,  that  whoever  advised  his  Majesty  not  to  receive  the 
petition  of  the  Livery  in  the  accustomed  and  established  mode 
fiad  committed  a  scandalous  breach  of  their  duty,  violated  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  abused  the  confidence 
of  their  Sovereign/'  Persisting  in  this  right,  and  being  again  re* 
fused ;  in  another  Common  Hall,  held  on  the  24  th  of  January, 

1810,  it  was  resolved  "  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  denying  te 
the  Sheriffs  admission  to  the  Royal  Presence,  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent, had  violated  an  ancient  and  most  valuable  privilege  of  the 
Metropolis,  insulted  the  great  body  of  its  citizens,  and  displayed 
a  daring  spirit  of  despotism,  alike  hostile  to  the  true  interest*  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.1'  * 

Ok 
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On  the  30th  of  January  1810,  Colonel  Ward  I e  attended  aj 
Guildhall  to  receive  the  thanks  and  the  freedom  of  the  city,  in 
consequence  of  the  part  which  he  took  iu  prosecuting  the  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  his  unfortunate  con* 
nection  with  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke. 

In  the  following  month  a  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Waith- 
lnan,  for  establishing  a  standing  order  to  prevent  for  the  future 
any  petition  or  address,  voted  by  the  Common  Council,  and  once 
agreed  on,  from  being  reconsidered,  or  any  other  substituted  in 
place  thereof,  was,  after  a  debate  of  considerable  length,  agreed  to. 

It  would  appear  that  much  valuable  time  was  lost  in  the  almost 
useless  attendance  to  a  requisition  from  the  Livery  for  a  Common 
Hall,  for  taking  into  consideration  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Gale  Jones  and  Sir  Francis 
Bardelt;  the  result  of  this  was  a  great  deal  of  bitter  altercation 
among,  the  different  parties,  and  the  passing  of  a  number  of  re* 
solutions,  which  had  no  other  apparent  effect  than  to  excite  a 
counter  meeting  of  the  Livery  at  the  London  Tavern  in  Bishops- 
gate  {Street,  with  other  resolutions,  and  a  declaration  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  former !  In  met,  almost  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  Common  Halls  and  Common  Councils  during  the  summer 
of  1810,  was  confined  to  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  reform, 
which  the  parties  themselves  seemed  to  forget,  the  moment  a  new 
subject  of  discussion  was  introduced :  and  when  the  new  Lord 
Mayor  went  in  state  to  Guildhall  to  hold  the  first  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council  in  his  mayoralty,  the  late  Chief  Magistrate,  received 
a  vote  of  thanks  for*his  excellent  and  patriotic  conduct,  which  was 
put  .and  carried  unanimously. 

The  last  business  of  importance  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Common  Council  at  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  was  the  re- 
gulations proposed  for  the  City  Militia,  or  rather  the  abuses  con* 
nected  with  this  establishment  The  report  of  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  subject,  being  brought  forward,  it  ap- 
peared they  had  agreed  that  it  was  expedient  to  petition  Parlia- 
ment to  enable  them  to  do  away  the  militia  acts  altogether.   The 
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pilitia  system  in  the  city  had  been  carried  on  at  an  enormous 
expense,  and  no  practical  benefits  arose  from  it ;  the  annual  ex- 
penditure being  $000/.  independent  of  the  trophy-tax.  The  Com- 
mittee further  stated,  that  the  information  required,  was  peremp- 
torily refused  by  the  Colonel,  Sir  John  Earner,  and  Alderman 
Hunter,  who  said  that  they  were  only  responsible  to  the  Court 
of  Lieutenancy,  which  was  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  of 
which  they  were  the  members !  The  situation  of  those  gentle* 
men  bad  become  more  lucrative  than  that  of  any  other  Colonels 
of  militia,  or  even  of  the  regular  regiments.  In  the  West  Lon- 
don regiment  there  was  a  balance  of  more  than  2900/.  in  a  stock* 
purse,  which  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  offered  to  hand  OYer,  if  Sir 
John  Earner  would  in  like  manner  hand  over  the  balance  for  his 
regiment  of  East  London.  The  sole  aud  entire  controul  of  this 
stock-purse,  was  exercised  by  Sir  John  Earner  himself,  who 
neither  allowed  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  or  the  Major  to  interfere. 
The  Committee  could  not  conceive  any  reason  for  Sir  John 
Earner  refusing  to  give  them  the  information  required,  bnt  a  wish 
to  conceal  from  the  citizens  of  London  who  paid  the  tax,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  applied.  They  stated  as  the  result  of 
their  inquiries,  that  their  was  then  above  8000/.  in  the  hands  of 
the  Colonels  of  the  two  regiments,  which  ought  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  city  treasurer.  They  believed  that  the  city  of  Loa* 
don  militia,  was  of  no  use  either  to  the  city  or  county ;  that  the 
civil  power  had  been  generally  found  sufficient  for  its  protection  J 
and  that  the  ancient  force  of  trained  bands,  or  volunteers,  was 
sufficient  in  any  extraordinary,  emergency.  They  therefore  re- 
commeuded  to  Parliament  to  repeal  the  laws  respecting  the  militia 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  to  make  this  force  more  available  to  the* 
good  of  the  country,  by  extending  its  services  in  commod  with 
other  regiments  of  militia. 

Among  the  memorable  events  of  this  year  was  the  death  of 
the  Honourable  William  Frederick  Eden,  son  to  Lord  Auckland. 
H.  P.  for  Woodstock.  The  body  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman 
was  discovered  in  the  River  Thames  on  the  20th  of  February 
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1610,  off  Lambeth  Palace,  five  weeks  having  elapsed  since  the 
time  he  was  missed.  On  searching  the  pockets  a  receipt  waa 
found  in  a  pocket-book  for  600/.  paid  to  Messrs.  Drummond  and 
Co. ;  13/.  in  notes,  some  silver,  and  a  gold  watch  and  seal.  By 
the  evidence  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest  it  appeared  that  the  de- 
ceased called  on  Mr.  Stables,  the  Adjutant  of  the  Westminster 
Corps,  in  Abingdon  Street,  in  the  morning  of  January  19,  to  settle 
some  military  matters,  when  the  former  started  from  his  chair  on  a 
sudden,  and  went  down  stairs  before  Mr.  Stables  could  even  ring 
for  a  servant.  Mr.  Stables  knew  the  deceased  well,  but  ho 
never  considered  him  as  the  least  deranged.  He  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  deceased  went  home  to  Lord  Auckland's,  made 
his  own  tea,  and  appeared  perfectly  sane.  Mr.  Holt,  surgeon  of 
Abingdon  Street,  and  Major  Jones,  belonging  to  the  Westminster 
Corps,  knew  the  Colonel  well,  and  never  conceived  that  he  was 
deranged ;  and  this  was  also  corroborated  by  Mr.  Figg,  Lord 
Auckland's  steward ;  the  latter  was  the  only  person  that  at- 
tended the  Jury  from  Lord  Auckland's,  and  the  Jury  returned  a 
special  verdict  of  "  Found  drowned  in  the  river;  but  by  what 
means  the  body  came  there,  there  was  no  evidence  before  the 
Jury/1  His  remaius  were,  February  27,  removed  from  Lord 
Auckland's  house  in  Palace  Yard,  and  attended  by  the  Hon.  George 
Eden,  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot,  Mr.  Wed* 
derburn,  and  the  Rev.  George  Moore,  and  deposited  in  the  family 
vault  at  Beckeoharo. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  Mr.  Lyon  Levy,  a  diamond  merchant, 
precipitated  himself  frpm  the  east  side  of  the  gallery  of  the  mo* 
nument,  and  was  killed  on  the  spotj  he  cleared  the  rails,  but 
struck  against  the  pedestal  The  fall  from  the  top  of  the  gal- 
lery enclosure  to.  the  ground  is  about  175  feet.  This  was  the 
third  instance  of  the  kind  that  had  happened  within  the  last  sixty 
years.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1750,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, a  man,  supposed  to  be  a  weaver,  fell  from  the  top ;  ha 
ttruck  the  pedestal,  and  pitched  on  a  post,  which  laid  open  his 
sjkul),  and  he  was  otherwise  most  terribly  shattered-.  The  next 
7  instance 
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instance  was  in  1788,  July  7,  When  John  Cradocjc,  a  baker,  threw 
himself  dver  the  north  side  of  the  monument ;  he  cleared  the  pedi- 
ment and  iron  railing,  by  falling  just  on  the  outside  of  them  near 
the  north-west  corner. 

A  circumstance  much  nlore  extraordinary  and  atrocious  took 
place  in  the  night  of  the  31st  of  May,  or  rather,  early  in  the 
morning  of  that  day,  when  a  horrid  attempt  was  made  with  a 
view  to  assassinate  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. On  the  Wednesday,  the  day  before,  the  Duke  had  been 
dining  at  Greenwich;  and  returned  to  town  ill  the  evening.  Ho 
came  home  to  his  apartments  in  St  James's  Palace  about  half 
past  twelve,  and  went  to  bed  about  one.  About  half  past  two  he 
received  two  violent  blows,  and  cuts  on  the  head.  The  first  im- 
pression upon  his  mind  was  that  a  bat  had  got  into  the  room,  and 
was  beating  about  his  head  :  he  was  soon  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary, by  receiving  a  third  blow ;  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  when 
lie  received  a  number  of  other  blows :  from  the  glimmering  light, 
reflected  from  a  dull  lamp  in  the  fire-place,  playing  on  the  moving 
instrument  that  inflicted  the  wounds,  they  appeared  like  flashes  of 
lightning  before  his  eyes.  He  hastened  toward  a  doors  near  thft 
head  of  his  bed,  leading  to  a  small  room,  to  which  the  assassin 
followed  him,  and  cut  him  across  his  thighs.  His  Royal  high* 
ness  not  being  able  to  find  his  alarm  bells,  which  there  is  no 
doubt  the  villain  had  concealed,  called  with  a  loud  voice  for 
Neale,  his  Valet  in  waiting,  several  times,  who  came  to  his  as* 
aistance,  and  together  with  his  Royal  Highness,  alarmed  the 
house.  The  Duke  desired  Neale  not  to  leave  him,  as  he  feared 
there  were  others  in  the  room.  His  Royal  Highness  shortly 
after  went  to  the  porter's  room,  and  Neale  went  to  awaken  Sellis, 
(a  Piedmontese,  another  of  the  Duke's  valets.)  The  door  of 
Sellis'8  room  was  locked,  and  Neale  called  out  to  him,  saying 
"  The  Duke  is  murdered."  No  answer  being  given,  the  door 
was  broken  open,  and  Sell  is  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  with  his 
throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  It  was  supposed  that  Sellis,  con- 
scious of  his  own  guilt,  imagined  when  the  alarm  was  given  at 
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his  door,  that  they  were  about  to  take  him  in  custody,  and  im- 
mediately cut  his  throat  His  bine  coat  was  found  folded  np  in 
a  chair  at  one  corner  of  the  room,  the  inside  of  which  was  stained 
with  blood.  A  pair  of  his  slippers  were  also  found  in  the  clo- 
set adjoining  the  Duke's  chamber.  The  sword  used  was  a  large 
military  sabre  of  the  Duke's,  and  had  been  lately  sharpened.  The 
whole  edge  appeared  hacked,  and  blunted*  His  Royal  High- 
ness, it  was  understood,  received  six  distinct  wounds ;  one  npon 
the  forehead  towards  the  top  of  the  head;  one  upon  the  cheek, 
another  down  the  cheek,  one  upon  the  arm ;  another  by  which  his 
little  finger  was  nearly  severed  from  the  hand,  and  another  on  the 
thigh,  besides  several  punctures  in  different  parts  with  the  point  of 
the  sabre.  Mr.  Home,  the  surgeon,  being  sent  for,  immediately  pro- 
nounced, that  none  of  the  wounds  were  mortal.  A  Coroner's  Inquest 
that  sat  upon  the  body  of  Sell  is  returned  a  verdict  of  Felo  de  se. 
During  this  examination  the  Foreman  of  the  Jury  asked  a  wit- 
ness if  he  thought  the  deceased  had  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  Duke.  He  replied,  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  Sellis 
had  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  than  any  other  of  his  servants :  his 
Royal  Highness  had  stood  godfather  for  one  of  his  children ; 
the  Princess  Augusta,  Godmother.  The  Duke  had  shewn  him  a 
very  particular  favour,  by  giving  him  apartments  for  his  wife  and 
family,  with  coals  and  candles.  He  was  a  little  sallow  roan, 
whose  features  retained  some  regularity  even  amid  the  convulsion 
into  which  they  had  been  distorted.  The  body  of  Sellis  was  buried 
at  the  corner  of  Scotland  yard. 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  Earl  of  Northesk  and  Sir  Richard 
Strachan  received  at  the  Mansion  House,  the  swords  voted  them 
by  the  City  of  London.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of 
St.  Vincent.  Appropriate  speeches  were  made  by  the  Chamber- 
lain, aiid  answered  by  the  Admirals.  After  this  ceremony  they 
Staid  and  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor. 

About  this  time  the  Persian  Ambassador,  whose  distin- 
guished reception  has  been  already  noticed,  formally  took  leave 
of  their  Majesties  at  the  Drawing  Room  previous  to  departing  for 
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Persia :  lie  was  accompanied  by  Sirs  G.  and  W.  Oasley  aud  Mr. 
Morier. 

An  accident  rather  alarming  to  the  commercial  interest  oc- 
curred on  the  third  of  October :  the  Coffer  dam  at  the  Limehouse 
entrance  of  the  West  India  Docks,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  out  the  water  while  the  building  of  the  wing  wall  of  the 
lock  was  going  on,  gave  way.  At  nearly  high  water,  in  the  af- 
ternoon, the  workmen  employed  in  excavating  the  earth  for  the 
foundation,  having  observed  the  water  to  burst  underneath  the 
piles,  were  ordered  to  remove  immediately  from  the  dam.  The 
confidence,  however,  reposed  in  its  security,  from  the  immense 
strength  of  the  braces,  &c.  was  such,  that  hopes  were  entertained 
that  it  would  not  entirely  give  way.  But  in  a  few  minutes  the 
piles,  which  were  upwards  of  thirty  feet  long,  were  forced  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  air,  the  water  of  course  filled  the  dam,  and  the 
effects  were  immediately  felt  iu  the  basin,  though  not  to  the  ex* 
tent  that  might  have  been  expected.  The  situation  of  the  dam 
was  so  much  exposed  that  not  less  than  from  thirty  to  forty  ves- 
sels passed  every  tide.  Many  of  these  in  passing,  notwithstand- 
ing every  exertion  of  the  Dock  Master,  came  with  a  severe  crash 
against  the  dam,  and  from  this  circumstance,  and  the  pressure  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  thousand  tons  of  water,  the  blowing  up  of 
the  whole,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Fortunately  no  lives  were 
lost 

The  death  of  Mr.  Abraham  Goldsmid  about  this  time,  nearly 
paralized  the  monied  interest  of  this  great  Metropolis.'  This 
gentleman  was  at  his  house  near  Roe  ham  p  ton,  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  28th  of  September,  1810,  and  about  half  past  seven  in 
the  morning  was  seen  by  his  coachman  to  pass  the  bridge  that  leads 
to  the  wilderness  or  rookery  in  the  grounds  at  Merton  House: 
shortly  after  the  coachman,  as  was  usual,  inquired  what  horses  were 
to  go  to  town,  upon  which  he  was  referred  to  Mr.  Goldsmid,  and 
going  in  search  of  him,  was  the  first  to  find  him  weltering  in  his 
blood,  with  the  pistol  grasped  in  his  right  hand.  Life  was  not 
quite  extinct,  but  before  any  aid  could  be  procured,  Mr.  Golds- 
«  aid 
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mid  expired.  Mr.  Goldsmid  bad*  been  a  joint  contractor  for  the 
late  loan  of  fourteen  millions  with  the  house  of  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  and  taking  the  largest  probable  range,  that  he  had  dealt 
among  his  friends  one  half  of  the  sum  allotted  him,  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  remainder  at  the  rate  of  65/.  per  thousand,  the 
price  the  day  preceding  his  death,  was  more  than  any  individual 
fortune  could  be  expected  to  sustain.  Ever  since  the  decline  of 
Orouium  from  par,  Mr.  Goldsmid's  spirits  were  progressively 
drooping ;  but  when  it  reached  five  or  six  per  cent,  discount, 
without  the  probability  of  recovering,  the  unfortunate  gentleman, 
evidently  appeared  restless  in  his  disposition,  and  disordered  in 
his  mind.  Besides,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  not  finding  that 
cheerful  assistance  among  his  monied  friends  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced in  happier  times,  he  was  unable  to  beat  up  against  the 
pressure  of  his  misfortunes,  and  hence  was  driven  to  terminate  a 
life,  which,  till  then  had  never  been  chequered  by  disappoint- 
ment. The  moment  intelligence  of  the  distressing  event  reached 
the  city,  which  was  about  the  period  of  the  opening  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  consols  fell  from  66x  to  63|;  Omnium  declined  in  pro- 
portion. It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Goldsmid  had  determined,- 
if  possible,  to  perform  his  contract  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  hoping 
still  to  have  a  competency  left  to  retire  with  into  private  life,  with* 
the  wreck  of  his  fortune. 

About  the  beginning  of  November  the  workmen  employed  to 
repair  the  church  of  St  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  are  said  to  have 
discovered  the  remains  of  the  notorious  Chancellor  Jefferies.  In 
removing  a  large  flat  stone  near  the  Communion  Table,  in  a  vault 
underneath,  they  found  a  leaden  coffin,  containing  the  body. 
The  coffin  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  much  decay.  It  was 
closed,  and  a  plate  remained  on  it,  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Chancellor  Jefferies.  As  his  son  and  daughter  are  buried  in  the 
same  vault,  the  coffin  was  not  opened,  bat  replaced,  and  the  stone 
fastened  over  it. 

At  length,  in  November  1810,  the  malady  which  had  fixed  upon 
bis  Majesty,  early  in  Octpber,  could  no  longer  be  concealed. 

After 
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Alter  the  unwelcome  intelligence  had  been  announced  to  the  pub- 
He,  in  terms  a*  delicate  as  possible,  preparations  were  made  for 
issuing  daily  bulletins  at  St.  James's  and  the  Mansion  House. 
80  early  as  the  first  of  November  it  had  also  been  announced  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  continuing  indisposition  of  his  Majesty  no  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city  could  be  submitted  for  the  royal  approbation,  and  that  of 
course  his  lordship  would  be  expected  to  continue  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  high  office  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  could 
be  taken  on  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

On  the  meeting  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  the  30th  of 
November,  a  report  of  the  physicians  on  the  state  of  the  King's 
health  was  brought  in,  and  laid  before  the  members.  In  the 
lower  House  Mr.  Perceval,  in  hopes  of  the  King's  amendment, 
moved  for  the  further  adjourument  of  a  fortnight,  and  if  none 
appeared,  that  then,  both  Houses  should  proceed  to  fill  up  the 
chasm  in  the  Royal  authority,  which  was  carried.  The  reason 
of  this  motion,  the  minister  said,  was  because  he  wished  iu  the 
mean  while,  to  ascertain  in  whose  care  the  King  was  to  be  placed, 
and  that  in  case  of  recovery  the  Royal  authority  might  be  re: 
stored  to  him  pure  and  unimpaired.  On  the  13th  of  December 
the  Houses  met,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  examine  the  physicians.  In  this  examination  they 
pointed  out  the  species  of  insanity  under  which  his  Majesty  la- 
boured, but  its  early  removal  they  would  by  no  means  ascertain, 
This  examination  was  highly  important,  as  it  brought  to  light 
various  periods  in  which  his  Majesty  had  been  in  similar  situ- 
ations :  but  the  final  issue  of  all  the  debates  that  followed  was, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  Regent,  nnder  certain  re* 
strictions;  and  that  the  Queen  should  have  the  care  of  the 
King's  person :  ber  Majesty  being  assisted  by  a  Council.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Regent,  after  his  being  sworn  in  in  due  form 
before  the  Privy  Council,  was  to  receive  the  address  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London  on  the  00 
casion ;  and  as  he  on  the  same  day  held  a  Council,  all  the  mini- 
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•ten  of  state  were  present,  when  it  was  read  in  a  wry  ioiaflui 
maimer.  The  address  of  the  city  was  partly  condoling  and 
partly  congratulatory.  Among  the  grievances  was  specified  "  the 
present  representation  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  a 
reform  in  which  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Crown,  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  and  the  independence  of  the  eowntry." 
To  this  the  Regent  returned  a  kind  and  dignified  answer,  assuring 
the  city  that  he  should  esteem  it  the  happiest  moment  of  his  life, 
when  he  could  resign  the  powers  delegated  to  him  into  the  band* 
of  his  sovereign,  and  that  he  should  always  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  those  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  the  late,  or  Ex-King  of  Sweden,  ar- 
rived at  Yarmouth.  He  fell  in  with  his  Majesty's  ship  Ruby,  oa 
his  passage  down  the  Baltic,  and  afterwards  shifted  from  that 
to  the  Tartarus,  in  which  he  arrived  at  Yarmouth.  His  Majesty 
assumed  the  title  of  Count  Gottbrp,  and  under  that  name*  was 
among  the  first  of  the  nobility  that  left  their  cards  at  St.  James's 
to  inquire  as  to  the  King's  health.  On  the  18th  of  the  follow- 
ing month  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  most  moderate  and  judicious 
of  the  brothers  of  the  French  Usurper,  arrived  with  bis  family  at 
Plymouth,  and  soon  after  settled  at  Lodlow,  in  Shropshire,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Worcestershire,  which)  since  the  late  peace, 
"  he  has  left,  with  all  his  family,  to  return  to  Italy. 

This  year  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
printed  a  new  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible  and  Book  of  Comma* 
Prayer,  with  the  singing  Psalms,  in  one  large  volume  octavo, 
which  was  executed  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  from  Stereotype 
plates,  and  which  was  distributed  about  the  Principality  of  Wales, 
neatly  bound  in  calf,  at  a  price  considerably  less  than  one  half 
of  the  prime  cost  to  the  Society.  They  also  printed  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  ancient  and  modem  Greek,  in  parallel 
columns;  and  further  announced  their  resolution  to  print  a 
version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Irish  language,  as  being 
more  likely  to  be  read  by  the  natives-  than  any  other  hi  the 
Gallic  or  English  language. 

The 
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The  conclusion  of  1810  was  narked  by  and  act  of  sacrilege  and 
robbery  in  the  Catbedral  of  St.  Paul's,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  atrocity.  On  Saturday  night,  or  early  on  Sunday 
Burning,  Dec.  24,  this  edifice  was  deprived  of  the  whole  of  the 
rich  serf  ice  of  plate.  The  difficulties  and  ingenuity  required  to 
get  at  the  property  prove  the  depredators  to  have  been  complete 
masters  of  their  profession.  The  articles  carried  off  were  as  fcl* 
low: 

One  large  embossed  chased  waiter,  with  the  emblems  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  weight  128  ounces. 

The  covers  of  a  large  folio  Bible,  richly  chased,  110  oz. 

Ditto  of  a  prayer  book,  100  oz. 

One  large  plain  salver,  engraved  with  a  glory,  67  oz. 

Two  rich  chased  waiters  with  very  fine  alto  relievo  figures, 
in  the  centre,  153  oz. 

Two  very  large  chased  altar  candlesticks,  200  oz. 

Two  smaller  candlesticks,  200  oz. 

Two  very  large  rich  chased  flagons,  130  oz. 

Two  chased  chalices  with  sexagon  feet,  and  two  salvers  for  the 
covers,  112  oz. 

Two  small  salvers  richly  chased,  31  oz.    And  one  pierced 


Several  of  these  articles  were  used  but  a  few  days  before  at  a 
private  ordination,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  after  they 
were  done  with  were  locked  up  in  the  plate-room  immediately 
over  the  vestry,  in  iron  chests,  which  had  on  them  padlocks,  an 
well  as  other  locks.  There  are  two  doors  to  the  room,  an  inner, 
and  an  outer  one;  the  former  is  entirely  iron,  the  other  plated, 
and  of  uucommon  strength.  To  these  principal  doors  there  are 
several  passages  leading,  all  of  which  have  doors  always  locked, 
through  which  persons  must  pass  before  they  enter  the  plate- 
room  :  and  it  was  only  known  to  a  few  persons  to  what  apart* 
ment  these  passages  led.  All  these  doors  remained  locked,  and 
it  was  not  till  Sunday  morning,  when  the  plate  was  wanted  for 
the  ehurch  service,  that  the  robbery  was  discovered.    The  per- 
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son  who  had  the  plate  under  his  care  opened  the  passage  doora 
with  the  keys  belonging  to  them,  but  the  lock  of  the  main  door 
lie  could  not  open  until  he  bad  procured  the  Master  Key.  He 
then  found  that  the  chests  containing  the  plate  had  been  broken 
open  vith  an  iron  crow,  or  some  such  instrument,  the  padlocks 
having  been  opened  in  the  usual  way.  Wlten  the  Police  Officers 
came  from  Bow  Street  to  examine  the  premises,  they  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  quatitity  and  value  of  the  plate  were  all  previously 
known,  and  the  crime  committed  by  persons  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  place.  The  weight  of  the  whole  was  1760  ouuces.  It 
had  been  doubly  gilt  but  a  very  short  time  before,  which  gave  it 
the  appearance  of  gold.  The  robbers  must  have  passed  nine 
doors,  or  gates,  before  they  could  get  at  the  property.  The 
Master  Key  was  kept  in  a  closet  where  one  of  the  vergers  usually 
placed  his  silver  staff;  but  that  was  not  stoleu,  although  it  ta 
probable  the  key  was  used  to  effect  the  robbery.  An  attempt  to 
steal  the  plate  from  this  Cathedral  had  been  made  about  twenty 
seven  years  before.  The  robbers  then  got  as  far  as  a  closet  where 
the  keys  were  kept ;  but  whether  they  were  prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding by  being  alarmed,  or  by  their  light  going  out,  was  never 
ascertained. 

The  appointment  of  a  Regent  in  the  person  of  his  Royal  Highr 
ness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  interest  attached  to  his  future 
conduct  engaged  the  attention  of  all  ranks.  Early  in  January 
1611,  a  deputation  from  the  House  of  Commons  waited  upon  her 
Majesty  at  Windsor,  expressing  a  hope  that  her  Majesty  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  undertake  the  important  duties  proposed 
to  be  invested  in  her,  as  soon  as  an  Act  of  Parliament  should 
have  passed  for  carrying  their  Resolutions  into  effect.  To  which 
her  Majesty,  iu  her  reply,  observed,  "  that  the  same  sense  of 
duty  and  gratitude  to  the  King,  aud  of  obligation  to  this  country, 
which  induced  her  iu  the  year  1789,  to  promise  her  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  momentous  trust  then  reposed  in  her  by  Parliar 
ment,  was  strengthened  by  the  blessings  she  had  coutinued  to  ex- 
perience under  the  protection  of  his  Majesty ;  and.  that  she  should 

therefore 
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therefore  be  wanting  in  all  duties  if  she  hesitated  to  accept  the 
sacred  trust  reposed  in  her.  On  the  following  day  the  depu- 
tation from  the  two  Houses  went  up  to  Carlton-House  to  pre- 
sent to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Resolutions  which  they  had 
agreed  to.  The  Lords  and  gentlemen,  in  fiill  dress,  were  ush- 
ered through  the  superb  suite  of  rooms  to  the  drawing  room, 
where  his  Royal  Highness  stood.  His  Chancellor,  William 
Adam,  Esq.  and  Earl  Moira,  were  on  his  right  hand  :  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  and  Mr.  Sheridan  on  his  left,  and  behind  him  the 
officers  of  his  household.  To  the  paper  read  by  the  Lord  Pre* 
sident,  one  of  the  Deputation/  his  Royal  Highnesses  reply  was 
highly  patriotic:  he  concluded  it,  by  saying  that  he  should  rely 
with  confidence  upon  the  constitutional  advice  of  an  enlightened 
Parliament,  and  the  zealous  support  of  a  generous  and  loyal 
people. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Common  Council  had  agreed  to,  and  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  restric- 
tions on  the  Regent  But  though  these  restrictions  were  much 
opposed  both  within  and  without  doors,  they  finally  passed  both 
Houses  in  the  beginning  of  February ;  and  soon  after,  the  Royal 
Assent  being  given  by  Commission,  they  received  the  force  of  a 
law. 

The  day  appointed  for  swearing  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Re- 
gent gave  rise  to  rather  a  splendid  ceremony.  About  a  quarter 
before  two  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  February  6,  all  the  Royal 
Dukes,  and  a  very  numerous  assemblage  of  Privy  Councillors  met 
at  Carlton  House.  The  whole  of  the  magnificent  suite  of  state 
apartments  were  opened,  and  the  illustrious  persons  were  ush- 
ered into  the  Gold  Room  (so  called  from  the  style  of  the  orna- 
ments.) Almost  every  Privy  Councillor  in  town  were  present, 
and  they  were  above  a  hundred  in  number.  A  message  was 
brought  from  the  Prince  to  the  President  of  the  Council,  Earl 
Camden,  desiring  his  attendance,  in  an  adjoining  room,  accord- 
ing  to  the  usual  form,  to  communicate  to  him  the  return  of  the 
s,&c.  After  his  return,  the  Prince  approached  in  grand 
C  3  procession. 
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precession,  preceded  by  the  officers  of  hie  Council.  They  passed 
through  the  room  where  the  Privy  Councillors  were  assembled, 
and  throogh  the  circular  Drawing  Room  into  the  grand  Saloon, 
(This  is  hong  with  scarlet  drapery  and  embellished  with  portraits 
of  the  most  distinguished  Admirals)  and  here  the  Prince  seated 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  table,  his  royal  brothers  and  cousins, 
being  en  his  right  and  left  hand,  according  to  seniority,  and  all 
the  officers  of  his  honshold  and  Privy  Councillors  ranging  tliesv 
selves  on  each  band,  according  to  rank;  while  the  officers  of  the 
honshold,  not  Privy  Councillors,  placed  themselves  on  each  side 
of  the  Saloon.    The  Prince  then  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

."  My  Lords,  I  understand  that  by  the  Act  passed  by  the  Pan 
liament,  appointing  me  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom*  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  I  am  required  to  take  cer* 
tain  oaths,  and  to  make  a  declaration  before  your  Lordships,  as 
prescribed  by  the  said  Act.  I  am  now  ready  to  take  these  oaths, 
and  to  make  the  declaration  prescribed/'  The  Lord  Privy  Seal 
then  rose,  made  his  reverence,  approached  the  Regent,  and  read 
from  a  parchment  the  oaths  that  follow.  The  Prince  with  an  ae> 
dible  voice  pronounced  alter  him  :  "  I  do  sincerely  promise  and 
swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  Ma- 
jesty King  George.  So  help  me  God."  "  I  do  solemnly  pro* 
mise  and  swear  that  I  will  truly  and  faithfully  execute  the  office 
of  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
according  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  fifty -first  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  in* 
titaled,  An  Act,  &c.  and  that  I  will  administer  according  to  Law, 
the  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  said  Act,  and  that  I 
will  in  all  things,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  and  ability,  consult 
and  maintain  the  safety,  honour,  and  dignity  of  His  Majesty* 
and  the  welfare  of  his  people.  So  help  me  God."  The  Prince 
subscribed  the  two  oaths.  The  Lord  President  then  presented  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  declaration  mentioned  in  an  Act  made  in 
the  30th  year  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  intituled  an  Act  for 
the  more  effectual  preserving  of  the  King4*  person  and  govern* 
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meat*  by  disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in  either  House  of  Par* 
liauieot,  and  whieh  declaration  bis  Royal  Highness  audibly  made, 
repeated,  and  subscribed.  The  Lord  President  signed  first,  and' 
•?ery  one  of  the  Privy  Councillors  in  succession  signed  these  in* 
atrumeafts  as  witnesses;  and  the  same  were  delivered  into  the 
bands  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Records  The  Lord  President  then 
approached  the  Regent,  and  had  the  honour  to  kiss  his  hand. 
The  Royal  Dukes  followed,  and  afterwards  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  and  the  rest,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they 
sat  at  the  long  table,  advanced  to  the  chair  on  both  aides.  This 
imposing  ceremony  being  closed,  a  short  Levee  took  place  in  the 
Drawing  Room,  wheu  his  Royal  Highness  addressed  himself  to  the 
Circle,  and  afterwards  gave  an  audience  to  Mr,  Perceval,  who  had 
the  honour  again  of  kissing  his  band  as  first  Lard  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

On  the  13th  of  February  the  important  intelligence  was  officially 
received  of  the  capture  of  the  Isle  of  France,  by  the  arms  of  the 
British,  early  in  the  month  of  December  1810,  with  very  little 
loss  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  forces. 

The  state  of  the  currency  having  rendered  some  alterations  in 
it  necessary,  on  the  19th  of  March,  this  year,  a  rise  of  ten  per 
cent  in  the  value  of  the  stamped  dollars  took  place.  The  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  silver  had  become  so  great  that  the  dollars, 
or  tokens  issued  by  the  Bank,  had  sold  for  more  as  bullion,  than 
they  would  pass  fox  as  coin.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  coneer 
queatly  gave  notice  that  they  would  in  future  receive  in  payment 
all  Bank  Dollar  Tokens  at  the  rate  of  Jive  ehiilingt  mid  sixpence 
each ;  and  that  all  such  Tokens  would  in  future  be  issued  at  tin? 
same  increased  rate. 

About  this  time  a  new  Dock  was  opened  at  Rotherhithe,  near 
the  King's  Victualling  Office,  called  the  East  Country  Dock,  car 
pable  of  holding  about  eighty  ships,  intended  for  those  from  Ame* 
riea,  the  Baltic,  the  Fisheries,  and  others,  containing  naval  stores. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  the  spring  of  1611,  tended 
further  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  of  those 
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who,  like  his  Grace,  had  some  yean  before  been  conspicuous  is 
their  opposition  to  the  ministry,  particularly  daring  the  American 
war.  A  circumstance  about  the  same  period  afforded  some  glim* 
tnering  hopes  of  his  Majesty's  recovery  :  as  instead  of  issuing 
daily  bulletins  these  were  discontinued  as  unnecessary ;  they  were 
therefore  ordered  to  be  issued  only  three  times  a  week. 

At  a  Common  Council  holden  ou  the  4th  of  April  this  year,  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  General  Purposes  lor  adding 
1500/.  per  annum  to  the  allowance  of  the  late,  present,  and  future 
Lord  Mayors,  was  agreed  to.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  Chief 
Magistrates  were  ascertained  to  be  12,0001.  and  the  receipts  about 
6500/. 

In  another  Court  of  Common  Council,  Mr.  Quia,  after  paying 
some  high  compliments  to  the  Prince  Regent,  moved  that  the 
freeedom  of  the  city  should  be  presented  to  his  Royal  Highness 
in  a  box  of  heart  of  oak,  which  was  agreed  to  unanimously :  but 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  deputation  that  had  waited  on  his 
Royal  Highness,  informed  them,  that  after  expressing  very  sincere 
gratification  from  the  proofs  of  the  Corporation's  attachment,  he 
bad,  on  account  of  the  high  situation  he  was  placed  in,  declined 
accepting  the  freedom. 

•  As  an  event  connected  with  the  accession  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  Regency,  the  splendid  fete  given  in  commemoration 
of  it,  and  in  honour  of  the  birth-day  of  his  august  parent,  should 
net  be  passed  over:  another  motive  still  more  liberal,  was  im- 
puted to  this  circumstance ;  that  of  benefiting  the  numerous 
classes  of  British  artists,  who,  by  the  illness  of  the  Sovereign 
and  the  discontinuance  ef  the  splendour  of  the  Court,  had  been 
deprived  of  many  advantages.  Wednesday,  June  19, 181 1,  being 
the  day  appointed,  Carlton  House  was  opened  about  nine  at 
night.  The  Royal  Family,  with  the  principal  nobility  and  gen- 
try came  early.  The  full  bands  of  the  three  regiments  of  foot 
guards,  and  the  Prince  Regent's  band  in  their  full  state  uniforms 
played  the  most  delightful  marches.  The  Grecian  Hall  was  adorn* 
•ed  with  shrubs,  and  an  additional  number  of  large  lanthorns  and 
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patent  lamps.  The  floor  was  carpeted,  and  two  lines  compose! 
of  Yeomau  of  the  Guard,  the  King's,  the  Regent's,  the  Queen's, 
and  Royal  Duke's  servants  in  their  best  liveries,' formed  an  ave^ 
nue  to  the  Octagonal  Hall,  where  Yeomen  were  also  stationed, 
and  which  was  decorated  with  antique  draperies  of  scarlet,  trim- 
med with  gold  colour,  and  tied  up  with  gold  cords  and  tassels.  la 
the  hall  were  also  assembled  to  receive  the  company,  Generals 
Keppel  and  Turner,  Colonels  Bloomfield,  Thomas  and  Tyrwhitt, 
together  with  Lords  Moira,  Dundas,  Keith,  Heathfield,  and 
Mount  Edgcumbe.  The  Prince  entered  the  State  Rooms  at  a 
quarter  past  nine,  dressed  in  a  Field  Marshal's  uniform,  wearing 
the  ribband  and  gorget  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  a  diamond 
star.  The  Duke  of  York  was  dressed  in  a  military,  and  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  in  a  naval,  uniform.  Soon  after  the  Prince  came  in, 
the  Royal  family  of  France  arrived,  and  were  received  most 
graciously.  Louis  XVII  I.  appeared  in  the  character  of  the  Count 
de  Lille,  and  as  such  was  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Moira.  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  D'Angouleme,  wa*  introduced  by 
the  Duchess  of  York,  and  the  other  French  Princes,  by  Lord 
Dundas.  The  general  amusement  of  the  company  for  some  time 
was  perambulating  the  halls  and  apartments  on  the  principal 
floor.  The  grand  circular  dining  room  in  which  the  Knights  of 
the  Garter  had  been  recently  entertained,  excited  particular  ad- 
miration by  its  cupola,  supported  by  columns  of  porphyry,  and 
the  superior  elegance  of  the  whole  of  its  arrangraents*  The  room 
in  which  the  throne  stood  was  hung  with  crimson  velvet,  gold 
laces  and  fringes,  and  the  canopy  of  the  throne  was  surmounted 
by  golden  helmets,  with  lofty  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers.  Under- 
neath it  the  state  chair  was  placed,  and  round  the  room  crimson 
and  gold  stools.  This  room  contains  the  marble  busts  of  the 
late  Mr.  Fox,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Earl  Moira,  and  Earl  Grey ; 
and  in  the  centre  a  lustre  of  immense  size,  and  most  daz- 
zling brilliancy.  In  a  word,  all  the  apartments  were  decorated 
with  a  splendour  perfectly  new.  The  whole  palace  seemed  a 
acene  of  enchantment,  and  every  elegant  female,  clad  in  the  at- 
tire 
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lire  of  her  native  country,  appeared  the  Armida.  The  Con* 
■ervatory  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  objects  in  the  splen- 
did arrangment.  The  building  of  Gothic  Order  appeared  to  be 
the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  specimen  of  that  style  executed 
in  modern  times.  Between  the  pillars,  candelabras  were  sus- 
pended twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  each  presented  four  bril- 
liant patent  burners,  spreading  a  breadth  of  light  not  easily  de- 
scribed. The  principal  table  extended  the  whole  length  of  the 
Conservatory,  and  across  Carlton  House,  to  the  length  of  200 
feet 

Along  the  centre  of  the  table,  about  six  inches  above  the  sur- 
face, a  canal  of  pure  water  continued  flowing  from  a  silver  foun- 
tain, beautifully  constructed  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Its  faintly 
waving  artificial  banks  were  covered  with  green  moss  and  aquatic 
flowers.  Gold  and  silver-coloured  fish  were,  by  a  mechanical 
invention,  made  to  swim  and  sport  through  the  bubbling  current, 
which  produced  a  pleasing  murmur  where  it  fell,  and  formed  a 
cascade  at  the  outlet.  At  the  head  of  the  table,  above  the  foun- 
tain, sat  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  on  a  throne  of 
crimson  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold.  The  throne  commanded  a 
view  of  the  company,  at  the  back  of  which  appeared  Aureola 
tables,  covered  with  crimson  drapery,  constructed  to  exhibit,  with 
the  greatest  effect,  a  profusion  of  the  most  exquisitely  wrought 
silver  gilt  plate,  consisting  of  fountains,  tripods,  epergnes,  dishes,, 
and  other  ornaments.  Above  the  whole  of  this  superb  display 
appeared  a  royal  crown,  and  his  Majesty's  cypher,  G.  R.  splen- 
didly illuminated.  The  supper  was  the  most  superb  in  spectacle 
and  arrangement  that  perhaps  ever  was  exhibited  in  this  country. 
The  state  table  of  the  Prince  Regent  was  rauged  along  the  con- 
servatory, the  west  end  of  which  being  the  head,  was  hung  semi* 
circularly  with  a  crimson  silk  ground,  covered  with  transparent 
muslin,  drawn  into  a  variety  of  apertures  for  the  splendid  display 
of  numerous  gold  vases,  urns,  massy  salvers,  &c.  embossed  by 
admirable  workmanship,  aud  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  most 
superb  ancient  urn,  captured  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
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from  the  Spanish  Admiral,  who  commanded  what  was  so  presump- 
tuously styled  the  "  Invincible  Armada."  The  servise  of  the 
table  was  in  gold ;  and,  adjoining  to  this,  were  tables  running 
through  the  library  and  whole  lower  suite  of  rooms,  the  caodel&» 
bras  in  which  were  so  admirably  arranged,  that  the  Regent  could 
distinctly  see  and  be  seen  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Along 
these  tables  the  royal  family  of  England,  and  that  of  the  Bour- 
bons  and  the  nobility,  were  seated  conformably  to  their  respec- 
tive ranks.  On  the  right  band  of  the  Prince  Regent  sat  the 
Duchess  of  D'Angouleme— on  his  left  the  Duchess  of  York.— 
From  the  library  and  room  beyond,  branched  out  two  great  lines 
of  tables  under  canvas  far  into  the  gardens,  each  in  the  shape  of 
a  cross,  all  richly  served  with  silver  plate,  and  covered  with 
every  delicacy  the  season  could  possibly  afford.  The  library  and 
the  council-room  displayed  the  greatest  taste.  The  latter  was 
appropriated  to  dancing ;  aud  the  floors  were  chalked  in  a  beau- 
tiful style.  Bands  of  music  were  stationed  in  the  tents  on  the 
lawn  of  Carlton-house ;  and,  when  dancing  commenced,  the  gay 
throng  stepped  over  floors  chalked  with  Mosaic  devices,  and 
moved  through  thickets  of  roses,  geraniums,  and  other  fragrant 
sweets,  illuminated  by  variegated  lights  that  gleamed  like  stars 
through  the  foliage.  In  the  course  of  the  night  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  fire-works  took  place,  which  gratified  an  immense  body  of 
spectators.  The  dancing  commenced  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
Grand  Council-Chamber,  in  two  lines,  which  were  divided  by  a 
crimson  cordon,  but  not  more  than  five  or  six  couple  danced  is 
each  set  At  three  o'clock  supper  was  announced,  by  the  striking 
up  of  three  bands  of  martial  music  stationed  in  the  gardens. 
The  Prince  bowing  gracefully  to  the  several  personages  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  preceded  them  to  the  royal  table  in  the 
Conservatory,  being  followed  by  the  Count  De  Lille  and  the 
Duchess  D'AngouJeme,  (handed  by  the  Duke  of  York,)  by 
the  Dukes  D'Angouleme,  Bern,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent,  Cambridge,  Cumberland,  Sussex, 
and  Gloucester.  Except  the  great  officers  of  state,  none  under 
2  the 
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the  rank  of  Duke  and  Marqnis  could  have  place  there  ;  ao  that 
Earls,  Countesses,  and  those  of  subordinate  degree,  took  their 
places  indiscriminately  at  the  other  tables.  Chairs  for  2000 
were  placed,  but  these  being  found  insufficient,  recesses  were 
soon  provided,  so  that  all  were  amply  supplied.  The  Prince  and 
his  illustrious  guests  rose  from  table  at  half  past  four,  and  re* 
turned  to  the  gold  saloon  in  the  same  order  as  they  descended 
from  it.  Dancing  being  renewed,  and  the  Sun  pretty  well  up, 
the  blended  lights  of  night  aud  day  gave  the  whole  scene  new 
features.  The  ladies  wore  new  dresses  of  English  manufacture, 
principally  white  satins,  silks,  lace,  crape,  and  muslins,  orna- 
mented with  silver :  the  head-dresses  were  generally  ostrich  fea- 
thers and  diamonds.  The*  gentlemen  wore  court  dresses  and 
naval  and  military  uniforms,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  gold  race. 
The  Prince  Regent  had  a  large  diamond  loop  and  button  in  his 
hat  and  feather ;  and  wore  also  a  sabre,  the  handle  and  scabbard 
of  which  were  richly  studded  with  jewellery.  There  were  pre- 
sent at  this  grand  entertainment  14  Dukes,  15  Duchesses,  15 
Marquisses,  16  Marchionesses,  98  Earls,  85  Countesses,  39 
Viscounts,  21  Viscountesses,  107  Lords,  and  as  many  Ladies  of 
the  same  rank,  besides  Barons,  Counts,  Admirals,  Ministers  of 
State,  Generals,  Aldermen,  &c.  &c.  These  distinguished  guests 
did  not  begin  to  leave  Carlton- House  before  six  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day morning  ;  and  the  whole  had  not  departed  at  eight,  when  the 
guards  were  taken  off  duty.  The  crowd  in  Pall-mall  was  im- 
mense. 

The  death  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  his  house 
in  Piccadilly,  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  present  summer, 
in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  His  Grace  was  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  the  County  of 
Derby,  and  L.  L.  D.  In  public  life  he  had  been  a  proud  support 
to  the  Whig  interest,  and  a  firm  adherent  to  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Fox;  but  his  own  habits  were  retired;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  assisted  his  party  rather  by  his  fortune  than  his  own  per* 
sonal  exertions.  When  the  remains  of  his  Grace  were  removed  to 
9  ha 
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be  interred  in  the  family  vault  of  AH  Saints,  Derby,  the  hearse 
was  followed  by  twenty-one  carriages  belonging  to  his  family 
and  friends,  at  the  head  of  which  was  that  of  the  Prince  Regent; 
by  whom  the  loss  of  the  Duke  was  much  regretted,  the  warmest 
friendship  having  subsisted  between  them  for  many  years. 

A  singular  circumstance  relative  to  the  arrest  of  a  dead  body 
occurred  this  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoxtou,  where  a  writ 
of  arrest  was  served  upon  a  dead  body  by  a  Sheriff's  officer  and 
his  assistants,  as  the  friends  of  the  deceased  were  couveying  it  to 
•Shoreditch  burial-ground.  The  officer  and  his  assistants  present- 
ing the  writ,  forcibly  removed  the  body  into  a  shell,  and  conveyed 
it  away.  However,  as  the  friends  of  the  deceased  did  not  come 
forward  to  pay  the  debt,  the  offioer  the  next  day  applied  to  the 
Minister  of  Shoreditsh  to  inter  the  corpse,  which  he  very  pro- 
perly refused,  unless  the  service  was  read  over  it,  which  would 
ensure  the  security  of  the  body  in  holy  ground.  The  Sheriffs  of 
London  very  properly  caused  an  immediate  enquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  finding,  that  though  the 
officer  did  not  disturb  the  body  himself,  he  improperly  left  it  with 
the  plaintiff,  without  having  made  any  communication  at  the  She- 
riff's Office,  they  therefore  dismissed  him  from  his  employment  la 
fact,  an  action  of  this  nature  could  not  be  otherwise  than  revolt- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  the  community  at  large,  though  it  tended 
to  determine  a  point  till  then  subject  to  a  doubt,  as  it  occasioned 
Lord  Ellenborough  to  declare,  the  arrest  of  a  dead  body  was  mani- 
festly unauthorized  by  the  laws  of  England. 

A  sceptre  of  gold,  and  a  sword  of  state,  together  with  other 
paraphernalia  of  the  kingly  office,  were  about  this  time  seized  on 
the  River  Thames  by  the  Custom-house  officers,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  omitted  to  make  an  entry  of  them  at  the 
Custom-house.  These  were  accompanied  by  some  other  swords, 
and  several  magnificent  mirrors  of  great  value,  with  a  very  fine 
Herschell  telescope,  all  intended  for  the  Black  Emperor  of 
Hayti,  at  St.  Domingo  ;  but,  on  an  application  from  the  agent, 
and  the  non-payment  of  the  duty  being  imputed  to  the  ignorance 
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t>f  the  laws,  the  whole  was  restored,  on  condition  of  compensation 
being  made  to  the  officers. 

A  circumstance  truly  rare,  also  occurred  at  the  Tower  near 
the  same  time :  a  person  viewing  the  Managerie  inconsiderately 
touched  the  paw  of  we  of  the  tygers,  who  seized  his  aim!  and 
drew  him  close  to  the  den,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  two 
or  three  men,  one  of  whom,  with  great  difficulty,  disengaged  the 
tyger  from  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  by  forcing  a  stick  down  the 
animal's  throat. 

The  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  acts  of  parliament  for  the  improvement  of  the 
entrance  at  Temple-bar  and  Snow-hill,  having  eome  to  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  new  street  leading  northwards  from  Picket-street, 
should,  as  a  memento  of  respect  to  their  chairman,  the  Alder- 
man, be  called  Domville-street :  he  having  declined  the  honour, 
H  was  agreed  it  should  be  called  Picket-place. 

After  nearly  twelve  months  experiment  on  his  Majesty's 
health,  about  the  latter  end  of  October,  the  Report  from  the 
Queen's  Council  almost  extinguished  the  last  hope  entertained 
in  favour  of  his  recovery.  It  was  then  stated  that  his  Majesty's 
health  was  not  such  as  to  enable  him  to  resume  the  exercise  of 
his  Royal  Authority.  His  bodily  health  did  not  appear  to  be 
essentially  altered  since  the  date  of  the  last  report :  but,  from 
the  protraction  of  the  disorder,  the  duration  of  its  accessions, 
and  the  peculiar  character  it  had  assumed,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Physicians  thought  his  recovery  improbable,  and  the  other  very 
much  so ;  yet,  from  his  Majesty's  health  and  powers  of  miud ; 
from  his  memory  and  perception ;  from  the  remaining  vigour  of 
his  constitution  and  his  bodily  health,  some  of  the  medical  per- 
sons in  attendance  did  not  entirely  despair  of  his  recovery. 

It  can  be  deemed  no  kind  of  exaggeration  to  assert,  that  during 
the  winter  of  1811,  the  City  of  London  experienced  a  degree  of 
alarm  and  apprehension  to  which  it  had  been  a  stranger  for  cen- 
turies past  There  is  certainly  something  more  appalling  in  the 
dread  of  the  nightly  assassin,  and  the  midnight  murderer,  than 
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in  the  approach  of  an  army  of  enemies  in  open  day,  and  this  waa 
the  natural  result  of  two  most  shocking  murders,  which,  from  the 
sensations  they  excited,  served  as  topics  of  conversation  among 
almost  all  ranks  for  a  considerable  time.    Between  twelve  and 
one  on  Sunday  morning,  December  8,  the  family  of  Mr.  T.  Marr, 
Silk-mercer,  No.  29,  Ratclifie-Highway,  consisting  of  himself, 
his  wife,  an  infant  son  fourteen  weeks  old,  and  an  apprentice, 
was  found  murdered.    It  appeared,  from  the  deposition  of  the 
servant  girl,  that  she  was  sent  out  on  Saturday  night  to  purchase 
oysters  for  supper,  and  to  pay  the  baker's  bill ;  in  about  twenty 
minutes  she  returned,  but  found  the  shutters  closed,  the  door 
feat,  and  no  appeaaance  of  light :  alarmed  at  this,  she  imparted 
her  fears  to  a  watchmen,  and  to  Mr.  Murray,  a  pawnbroker,  at 
the  next  door,  who  immediately  made  his  way  into  Mr.  Marr's 
house  through  the  back  door  which  was  open,  when  he  was 
struck  by  the  horrid  spectacle  of  James  Gohen,  an  apprentice, 
fourteen  years  of  age,  lying  on  his  face  at  the  further  part 
of  the  shop,  with  his  brains  knocked  out,  part  of  them  acta* 
ally  covering  the  ceiling.     Mrs.  Marr  was  fonnd  lying  on  the 
ioor  near  the  street  door,  and  Mr.  Marr  behind  the  counter, 
both  weltering  in  their  blood  from  dreadful  wounds  about  the 
head,  but  without  any  signs  of  life.    The  child  in  the  cradle 
had  its  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.    From  a  number  of  circum- 
stances considered,  these  murders  must  have  been  perpetrated 
in  less  than  half  an  hour :  and  what  rendered  them  still  mors 
terrific  was,  that  nothing  was  taken  from  the  house,  though 
162/.  in  cash  were  found  in  a  tin  box,  besides  four  or  five  pounds 
in  change  in  Mr.  Marr's  pockets.    Himself  and  his  wife  were 
•under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  been  married  only  two 
•years.    The  assassins  left  behind  them  a  large  shipwright's  maul, 
or  mallet,  its  head  weighing  two  or  three  pounds,  and  its  handle 
about  three  feet  long ;  a  ripping  chissel  of  iron  eighteen  inches 
long;  and  a  wooden  mallet  about  four  inchea  square,  with  a  handle 
about  eighteen  inches.    A  Coroner's  Inquest  returned  a  Vevdiet 
of  "  wilful  murder  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown." — 
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But  this  was  not  all;  only  eleven  days  after,  December  19,  th* 
neighbourhood  of  New  Gravel-Lane,  not  far  from  Ratclttife-High* 
way,  was  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  murder  from  a  person  in  bis  shirt 
at  No.  81,  who  was  descending  from  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window 
by  the  sheets  of  his  bed  knotted  together,  who  informed  the  people 
that  murderers  were  in  the  honse  committing  dreadful  acts  of 
blood  on  the  whole  family.    Two  resolute  men  immediately  armed 
themselves  and  broke  into  the  house,  and  found  the  mistress  and 
the  maid  servant  lying  one  on  the  other,  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
quite  dead,  with  their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear.     Searching 
further,  in  the  cellar,  they  found  the  master  of  the  house,  quite 
dead,  one  of  his  legs  broken,  and  his  head  nearly  severed  from  his 
body.     This  was  perpetrated  at  the  King's  Arms  public-house. 
The  person  who  descended  from  the  window,  named  Turner,  de- 
posed before  the  Magistrates,  that  returning  home  about  eleven 
o'clock  on  Thursday  night,  the  family  being  at  supper,  he  wished 
them  good  night,  and  went  to  bed.     He  slept  about  half  an  hour, 
when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  "  We  shall  all  be  murdered.0 
He  cautiously  went  down  stairs,  and  looking  through  the  glass* 
window  of  the  tap-room,  saw  a  powerful  well  made  man,  six  feet 
high,  and  dressed  in  a  drab  shaggy  coat,  stooping  over  the  body 
of  Mrs.  Williamson,  apparently  rifling  her  pockets.     His  ears 
was  then  assailed  by  the  deep  sighs  of  a  person  in  the  agonies  of 
death.     Terrified  beyond  description,  he  ran  up  stairs,  and  not 
being  able  to  find  the  trap-door,  he  weut  back  to  his  own  room, 
and  escaped  quite  naked.    A  niece  of  Mrs.  Williamsons  was  in  a 
sound  sleep  the  whole  time  the  murders  were  perpetrating.    This 
house  was  not  above  two  streets  distant  from  Mr.  M air's ;  and, 
behind  them  both,  a  large  piece  of  waste  ground  extends,  belong- 
ing to  the  London  Dock  Company,  which  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  escape  of  the  murderers  on  both 
these  occasions.     Large  rewards,   amounting  to  nearly    1500/. 
were  offered ;  but,  though  several  persons  were  apprehended  on 
suspicion,  only  one  man,  of  the  name  of  Williams,  was  detained. 
.Still  the  ends  of  justice,  were  defeated  as  far  as  they  related  to 

Williams, 
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Williams,  against  whom  such  strong  suspicions  appeared;  for, 
on  the  27th  of  December,  bis  cell  at  Cold  Bath  Fields  prison 
being  opened*  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  hanged  himself  with 
his  neck  handkerchief.  This  last  act  of  his  life,  however,  was 
not  suffered  to  exonerate  him  altogether  from  the  shame  of  an 
ignominious  death.  By  the  consent  of  the  Magistrates  his  hod; 
van  removed  from  the  prison  at  Clerkenwell  to  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Ratcliff-Higbway,  where  it  was  buried  in  a  cross-road  09 
the  31st  of  December,  with  every  mark  of  infamy  geuerally  at- 
taebed  to  the  commission  of  suicide. 

A  civil  crime  of  considerable  effect  as  to  weakening  that  confi- 
dence which  should  ever  he  attached  to  persons  holding  offices 
•f  importance  in  the  state,  was  about  this  time  committed  by 
Mr.  Walsh,  a  member  of  the  British  parliament,  and  a  block- 
broker,  who  absconded  with  13,0002.  the  property  of  the  Soli, 
eitor-Gcneral,  for  which  he  was  apprehended  and  committed  fa* 
trial.  The  affair,  however,  owing  to  some  informality,  was  not 
followed  by  any  punishment*  exiept  that  of  his  being  expelled  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  year  1812  was  destined  to  introduce  what  has  not  been  im- 
psoperly  called  "  A  New  Era."  The  session  of  Parliament  wan 
opened  as  early  as  the  7th  of  January,  by  Commissioners  from  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  with  the  Royal  Speech,  which  began  with  la* 
meating  the  unhappy  disappointment  of  those  hopes  of  his  Majesty's 
recovery  that  bad  been  cherished  by  the  dutiful  affection  of  bis  fa- 
mily, and  the  loyal  attachment  of  his  people.  Parliament  was  also 
reminded  of  the  indispensable  duty  of  continuing  to  preserve  to 
his  Majesty  the  facility  of  resuming  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  in  the  happy  event  of  his  recovery.  Respecting 
the  war  in  Spain,  the  Priuce  declared  his  entire  satisfaction,  and 
also  in  the  measures  pursued  for  the  defence  of  Portugal.  The 
affair  of  General  Hill  surprising  the  French  General  Girard,  was 
denominated  a  most  brilliant  enterprise.  Upon  the  conquest  of 
the  Island  of  Java,  the  Prince  offered  his  most  sincere  oongratu- 
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lations  to  the  country,  and  intimated  hit  hope,  that  the  natiotf 
would  concur  in  approving  the  wisdom  and  valour  with  which  the 
expedition  to  Bat;  ia  was  planned  and  conducted,  a*  well  as  the 
capture  of  the  Islands  of  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Governor-General  of  India;  as,  by  the 
completion  of  this  system  of  operations,  great  additional  security 
had  been  given  to  the  British  commerce  and  possessions  in  the 
East-Indies ;  while  the  colonial  power  of  France  had  been  entirely 
extinguished.  His  Royal  Highnesses  speech  concluded  with  re- 
gretting that  various  important  subjects  of  difference  with  the 
United  States  of  America  still  remained  unadjusted;  but  assured 
the  house  that  he  would  continue  to  employ  such  means  of  conci- 
liation as  might  be  consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  hie 
Majesty's  crown,  and  the  doe  maintenance  of  the  maritime  and 
commercial  rights  and  interests  of  the  British  Empire.  In  answer 
to  this  speech,  an  Address  was  proposed  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
controverting  almost  every  assertion  respecting  our  national  pros- 
perity ;  but  which,  as  it  was  supported  by  only  three  members, 
was  of  course  rejected. 

The  opposition  had  long  flattered  themselves  that  the  restric- 
tions laid  upon  the  Regent  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  him, 
and  that  he  would  tske  the  first  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  these 
measures,  as  well  as  the  men  that  proposed  them ;  their  surprize, 
however,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1812,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived, when,  from  the  publication  of  a  Letter  from  the  Prince 
Regent  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  last  spark  of  their  hope  was 
extinguished,  and  a  cloud  began  to  concentrate  upon  every  conn* 
tenance.    Below  is  a  copy  of  that  important  document.* 

It 
•  Letter  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

"  My  Dearest  Brother, 
"  At  the  Restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  Authority  will  shortly 
expire,  when  I  must  mike  my  Arrangements  lor  the  forare  administration  of 
the  powers  with  which  I  am  invested,  I  think  it  right  to  communicate  (best 
sentiments,  which  I  was  withheld  from  expressing  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  session!  by  my  warmest  desire  that  the  expected  motion  on  the  affaire 
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It  it  icaroely  oecewftury  to  add  that  his  Royal  Highness's 
grtciovs  offers  to  Lords  Granville  and  Grey  were  not  accepted  by 

D2  them: 

of  Ireland  might  undergo  the  deliberate  discussion  of  Parliament,  unmixed 
with  any  other  consideration. 

"  I  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  call  yoar  recollection  to  the  recent  circum- 
stances under;  which  I  assumed  the  authority  delegated  to  me  by  parliament. 
At  a  moment  of  unexampled  difficulty  and  danger,  I  was  called  upon  to 
make  a  selection  of  persons  to  whom  I  should  entrust  the  functions  of  the 
Executive  government.  My  sense  of  duty  to  out  Royal  Father  solely  de- 
cided that  choice;  and  every  private  feeling  gave  way  to  considerations 
which  admitted  of  no  doubt  or  hesitation.  I  trust  I  acted  in  that  respect  aa 
the  genuine  Representative  of  that  august  person  whose  functions  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  discharge  ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowiug,  that  such  was 
the  opinion  of  persons,  for  whose  judgment  and  honourable  principles  I  enter- 
tain the  highest  respect.  In  various  instances,  as  you  well  know,  where  the 
law  of  the  last  session  left  me  at  full  liberty,  I  waved  any  personal  gratifi- 
cation, in  order  that  his  Majesty  might  resume,  on  his  restoration  to  health, 
every  power  and  prerogative  belonging  to  the  crown.  I  certainly  am  the 
last  parson  in  the  ktogdom  to  whom  it  can  be  permitted  to  despair  of  our 
Royal  Father's  recovery, 

"  A  mtw  Era  is  now  arrived,  and  1  cannot  but  reflect  with  satisfaction  on 
the  events  which  have  distinguished  the  short  period  of  ray  restricted  Re- 
gency. Instead  of  suffering  in  the  loss  of  any  of  her  possessions,  by  the 
gigantic  force  which  has  been  employed  against  them,  Great  Britain  has 
added  most  important  acquisitions  to  her  Empire.  The  national  faith  has 
been  preserved  inviolate  towards  our  late  allies  ;  and,  if  character  is  strength, 
as  applied  to  a  nation,  the  increased  and  increasing  reputation  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's arms  will  shew  to  the  nations  of  the  continent,  how  much  they  may 
still  achieve,  when  animated  by  a  glorious  resistance  to  a  foreign  yoke.-* 
In  the  critical  situation  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  I  shall  be  moat  anxious 
to  avoid  any  measare  which  can  lead  my  Allies  to  suppose  that  I  mean  to 
depart  from  the  present  system*  Perseverance  alone  can  achieve  the  great 
object  in  question  ;  and  I  cannot  withheld  my  approbation  from  those  who 
have  so  honourably  distinguished  themselves  in  support  of  it.  I  have  no 
predilections  to  indulge,  no  resentments  to  gratify— no  objects  to  attain,  but 
such  as  are  common  to  the  whole  Empire.  If  such  is  the  leading  principle 
of  my  conduct,  and  I  can  appeal  to  the  past,  in  evidence  of  what  the  future 
will  be,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  meet  with  the  support  of  parliament,  and  a 

candid  and  enlightened  notion. 

"  Having 
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them :  happily,  the  measures  tfiey  condemned  were  ultimately 
crowned  with  unexpected  success  without  their  assistance,  but 
not  without  exciting  in  their  friends  no  small  share  of  disap- 
pointment. 

Monday,  May  11, 1812,  was  a  day  which  will  never  be  erased 
from  our  annals.  It  was  the  day  when  the  first  minister  of  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  was  doomed  to  fall  in  a  place,  which, 
for  its  security,  might  have  been  chosen  before  all  others ;  and 
by  the  hand  of  a  private  individual,  whose  dark  and  gloomy 
purpose,  unlike  conspirators  in  general,  had  never  been  entrusted 
to  any  but  his  own  bosom.  A  Mr.  Bellingham,  whose  distresses* 
as  a  merchant,  drove  him  to  this  daring  deed,  having  been  harshly 
treated  in  Russia,  applied  to  Lord  Levison  Gower,  our  ambassa- 
dor at  the  time,  without  effect:  and,  on  his  coming  over  to  Eng- 
land, thiuking  Mr.  Perceval  stood  in  the  way  of  justice,  he  was 
determined  to  take  vengeance  into  his  own  bands;  the  particulars 
of  this  alarming  event  we  shall  now  state  as  briefly  as  possible. 

On  Monday,  as  before  mentioned,  about  five  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Perceval  having  walked  from  his  house  in  Downing  Street,  was 
entering  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  a  number 
of  persons  were  standing,  when  a  man  who  had  a  short  time  pre- 
viously placed  himself  in  the  recess  of  the  door  way,  within  the 

Lobby, 

"  Having  made  this  communication  of  my  sentiments  in  this  now  and 
extraordinary  crisis  of  our  affairs,  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  that 
gratification  I  should  feel,  if  some  of  those  persons  with  whom  the  early 
habits  of  my  public  life  were  formed,  would  strengthen  my  hands,  and  con- 
stitute a  part  of  my  government.  With  such  support,  and  aided  by  a  vigor- 
ous and  united  administration,  formed  on  the  most  liberal  basis,  I  shall  look 
with  additional  confidence  to  a  prosperous  issue  of  the  most  ardent  contest  in 
which  Great  Britain  was  ever  engaged.  You  are  authorised  to  communicate 
these  sentiments  to  Lord  Grey,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  make  them  know* 
to  Lord  Granville. 

'  I  am  always,  ray  dearest  Frederick,  your  affectionate  brother. 

"  Carlton-tfouse,  Feb.  13,  101*.  P.  R. 

"  P.  S.  I  shall  send  a  Copy  oi  this  Letter  immediately  to  Mr.  Pct- 
teral." 
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Lobby,  drew  out  a  small  pistol,  and  shot  Mr.  Perceval  in  tip 
lower  part  of  the  left  breast.    Mr.  Perceval  moved  forward  a  few 
faltering  steps,  nearly  half  way  up  the  Lobby,  and  fell.     He 
was  immediately  carried  to  the  room  of  the  Speaker's  Secretary, 
to  the  left  of  the  Lobby,  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Bradsbaw,  and 
another  gentleman.     Mr.  Lynn,  the  Surgeon  of  Great  George 
Street,  was  immediately  sent  for ;  but  x>n  examining  the  wound, 
he  considered  the  case  utterly  hopeless.    AH  that  escaped  Mr. 
Perceval's  lips  previously  to  falling  in  the  Lobby,  was  "  mur- 
der !"  or  "  murdered !"     He  said  no  more ;  but  expired  in  about 
ten  or  twelve  minutes  after  receiving  the  fatal  wound.    Several 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  went  into  the  room  while 
he  was  dying ;  among  others  his  brother,  Lord  Arden,  all  of  them 
greatly  agitated.    There  was  very  little  effusion  of  blood  from 
the  wound  externally.    His  body  was  subsequently  removed  into 
the  Speaker's  house.    The  deed  was  perpetrated  so  suddenly, 
that  the  man  who  fired  the  pistol  with  which  Mr.  Perceval  was 
shot,  was  not  instantly  recognized  by  those  in  the  Lobby,  but  a 
person  passing  at  the  moment  behind  Mr.  Perceval,  seized  bold 
of  the  pistol,  which  the  assassin  surrendered  without  resistance, 
retiring  towards  a  bench  on  the  left.    Ou  being  asked  if  he  were 
the  villain  who  shot  the  minister,  be  replied,  "  I  am  the  un- 
happy man,"  but  appeared  quite  undisturbed.    He  was  immedi- 
ately taken  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  being  identified  as  the 
assassin,  underwent  an  examination  before  Messrs.  M.  A.  Taylor, 
Aldermen  Coombe,  Curtis,  &c.    Though  cautioned  by  Sir  J.  Hip- 
peejey,  not  to  criminate  himself,  be  said,  "  I  have  admitted  the 
fact,  but  wish,  with  permission,  to  state  something  in  my  justifi- 
cation.   I  have  been  denied  redress  vof  my  grievances  by  govern- 
ment; J  have  been  ill  treated.    They  all  know  who  I  am,  and 
what  I  am,  through  jtbe  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Becket,  with 
whom  I  .have  had  frequent  communications.    They  knew  of  this 
&ct  six  weeks  ago,  through  the  magistrates  of  Bow  Street    I 
was  accused  most  wrongfully  by  a  Governor  General  in  Russia,  in 
a  letter  from  Archangel  to  Riga,  and  have  sought  redress  in  vain. 

D3  lasa 
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I  am  a  most  unfortunate  man,  and  feel  here  (placing  his  hand 
on  his  breast)  sufficient  justification  for  what  I  have  done/1  Be- 
ing again  cautioned  by  Lord  Castlereagh  that  he  was  not  on  his 
defence,  he  said,  "  Since  it  seems  best  to  you  that  I  should  not 
now  explain  the  causes  of  my  conduct,  I  will  leave  it  until  the 
day  of  my  trial,  when  my  country  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong."  He  was  then  hand- 
cuffed, with  an  assurance  that  the  property  taken  out  of  his 
pocket  should  he  restored  the  next  moruing.  He  was  conveyed 
fo  Newgate  between  oue  and  two  in  the  morning,  escorted  by  a 
party  of  the  Life  Guards,  it  being  thought  proper  not  to  send 
him  earlier,  on  account  of  a  disposition  being  manifested  by  the 
populace  in  Lower  Palace  Yard,  to  open  the  coach  door  and 
liberate  him.  He  was  taken  out  through  the  Speaker's  passage, 
and  every  precaution  was  adopted  at  Newgate  to  prevent  his  com- 
mitting suicide. 

At  the  moment  the  House  of  Lords  heard  of  this  act  of  violence 
they  had  just  finished  hearing  counsel  in  an  appeal  case,  amj 
were  proceeding  with  the  reading  of  some  private  bills,  when  a 
bustling  noise  was  heard  without  doors.  Presently  a  cry  was 
heard,  "  Mr.  Perceval  shot !  Mr.  Perceval  shot !"  and  a  gentte- 
jnan  connected  with  one  of  the  Parliamentary  offices  rushed  in, 
and  stated  to  the  anxious  peers,  that  surrounded  him,  that  he  was 
standing  by  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Com* 
Dions  when  a  pistol  was  fired  at  Mr.  Perceval,  who  uttered  a  cry 
pf  "  murder,"  or  "  murdered,"  staggered  two  or  three  paces,  and 
fell  on  his  side.  The  officer  then  came  away,  hot  he  said  he 
believed  Mr.  Perceval  was  dead.  Most  of  the  Lords  immediately 
rushed  out,  leaving  only  Lord  Eldon  and  two  bishops  in  the 
House;  and  upon  their  return,  after  a  few  minutes  conversation, 
the  Vord  Chancellor  said,  that  having  just  been  apprised  of  a 
melancholy  and  atrocious  event,  he  should  give  proper  directions 
to  the  officers  that  none  go  out  of  the  doors  without  being 
searched,  alluding  to  strangers  below  tbe  bar.  After  some 
private  consultation,  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent  was  agreed^ 

upon: 
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wpon ;  hat  Lord  Ellenborougfa  thought  they  should  have  some 
evidence  how  Mr.  Perceval  came  by  his  death :  and  for  this  pur- 
pose Mr.  Taylor,  a  door-keeper,  being  called,  said,  he  saw  a  pistol 
aimed  and  fired  at  Mr.  Perceval,  who  fell  and  expired.  Earl 
Radnor  then  moved  a  Resolution  for  an  Address  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  "  expressive  ef  the  horror  which  their  lordships  felt 
at  the  atrocious  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  Lobby  of 
the  House  ef  Commons,  and  to  pray  his  Royal  Highness  to 
take  the  speediest  measures  for  bringing  the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime  to  justice/'  Earl  Grey  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the  Address  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

When  the  answer  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  this  Address  was  re* 
ceived,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  delivered  a  message  from  his  Royal 
Highness,  stating,  that  being  desirous  of  marking  his  sense  of 
the  public  and  private  virtues  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and  of  affording 
relief  and  assistance  to  his  numerous  family  and  afflicted  widow, 
he  recommended  a  Parliamentary  provision  for  them.    The  Earl 
of  Liverpool  in  moving  a  corresponding  answer,  paid  an  affecting 
tribute  to  the  memory  and  virtues  of  this  departed  friend ;  his 
Lordship  said  he  knew  no  man  possessed  of  more  virtues,  and 
fewer  faults,  or  more  devoid  of  guile.    Earl  Grey  participated 
most  sincerely  in  the  feelings  excited  by  his  deplorable  and 
horrid  event,  and  approved  highly  of  making  provision  for  the 
numerous  family  of  a  public  servant     When  u  similar  motion 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Castlereagb,  it  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ponsonby.    Mr.  W  hi  thread  deplored  the  loss  of 
the  Right  Honourable  gentleman,  whose  liberal  and  unceasing 
controul  of  temper  he  particularly  admired.    Sir  R.  Wigrajn  sug* 
gested  a  public  funeral.    Sir  Francis  Burdett  also  expressed  his 
detestation  of  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and  his  con* 
currenee  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House.    Lord  Castlereagh 
moved  that  an  annuity  of  2000/.  should  be  granted  to  Mrs.  Per- 
ceval, and  the  snm  of  50.000/.  to  be  vested  in  trustees  for  tbe 
benefit  and  use  of  the  twelve  children  of  the  deceased,  as  scarcely 

P4  any 
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any  property  waa  left  behind,  and  that  only  arising  oat  of  tfe 
fortune  the  widow  waa  entitled  to  at  her  marriage;  a  greater 
sura  waa  proposed  by  some  of  the  members ;  bat  aa  what  waa 
stated  had  the  sanction  of  the  family,  it  waa  thought  better  to 
vote  il  unanimously,  than  a  larger  sum  with  opposition.  The 
grant  of  50,000/.  without  fee  or  deduction,  to  the  children  waa 
then  voted ;  bat  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Sumner  it  waa  agreed 
that  the  annuity  of  2000/.  to  Mrs.  Perceval  should,  on  her  de- 
cease, descend  to  the  next  heir  male  of  her  late  husband.  The 
Address  being  presented  to  the  Prince  Regent,  about  800  mem- 
bers dressed  in  mourning,  or  with  crape  round  their  regimentals, 
&c.  went  up  with  it.  The  House  going  into  a  Committee  on  the 
resolutions,  Mr.  Lushington  in  advocating  the  cause  of  the  de- 
ceased, said,  "  I  aaw  Lord  Arden,  the  brother  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
•overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  his  hand  placed  upan  his  body  near 
the  part  where  the  fatal  wound  was  inflicted."  '  My  brother/ 
he  exclaimed, '  you  are  gone,  gone  to  heaven !  bat  year  chil- 
dren !"'— "  His  children/'  replied  an  hououifcle  member  standing 
lry4'are  his  country's/'  He  hoped  the  declaration  would  be 
verified.  On  the  following  day  a  motion  made  by  Lord  dive  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Perceval,  in 
St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  at  the  public  expense,  was  agreed  to,  an 
was  Mr.  Huskison's  resolution  for  granting  an  annuity  for  life  to 
Mr.  Perceval's  eldest  son,  of  1000/.  to  be  increased  to  2000/.  on 
the  dVath  of  his  mother. 

On  Satnrday  morning,  May  17th,  the  remains  of  Mr.  Perceval 
were  removed  from  the  house  in  Downing  Street,  for  interment 
rn  the  family  vault  at  Charlton,  in  Kent.  At  eight  o'clock  a 
great  number  of  noblemena'  and  gentlemens'  carriages  were  aa* 
sembled  at  Whitehall,  opposite  Privy  Gardens.  At  nine  the  pro- 
cession moved  from  Downing  Street  in  the  following  order: 
mutes  and  attendants  on  horseback  :  Hearse  and  six,  with  the 
body  :  Six  mourning  coaches,  followed  by  25  carriages  :  the  car- 
riages of  the  Cabinet  Ministers ;  the  relatives  of  the  deceased:  hm 
own  carriage,  &c. 

The 
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The  prsoeasion  moving  slowly  on  towards  Westminster 
Bridge,  the  solemnity  was  increased  by  the  tolling  of  the  deep- 
Issued  bells  of  the  Abbey  and  St.  Margaret's  church.  The  pause 
which  took  place  in  George  Street,  and  in  Parliament  Street, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  place  where  the  atrocious  murder  was 
committed,  afforded  an  apportuntty  for  reflection,  and  excited  in 
«*ery  bosom  susceptible  of  grief,  the  most  painful  sensations;  and 
the  mourners  would  have  been  more  numerous  still  had  not  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  .received  circulars,  stating 
that  it  Was  the  particular  wish  of  the  afflicted  family,  to  have  the 
ceremony  conducted  as  privately  as  possible. 

In  the  first  mourning  coach,  was  Lord  Arden,  attended  by  his 
chaplain,  and  another  gentleman ;  in  the  second,  were  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Harrowby  and  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Ryder.  Among  the  'mourners  in  the  other  coaches  were 
Lord  Perceval,  Lord  Redesdale,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  the  Earls 
cf  Westmorland  and  Buckinghamshire,  Lords  Sidmouth,  Camden, 
Bathurat,  Oastlereagh,  Melville,  and  Messrs.  Arbutbnot,  Wharton, 
Croker,  Brooksbnnk,  &c.  A  party  of  the  City  Light  Horse  at-, 
tended  at  Newington  Butts,  and  accompanied  the  procession  to 
to  the  ehvrch,  in  order  to  testify  their  respect  for  Mr.  Perceval, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Corps,  and  their  Treasurer.  The  coffin 
was  very  superb.    The  inscription  was  as  follows : 

Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval, 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 

Prime  Minister  of  England. 

Fell  by  the  hand  of  an  Assassin,  in  the  Common's  House  of 

Parliament,  May  11,  A.  D.  1812,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age  ; 

Born  Nov.  1st,  A.  D  1762.* 

The 

•  The  list  business,  of  a  public  nature,  as  he  entered  the  lobby,  which  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  Mr.  Perceval,  related  to  the  remuneration  which  he 
intended  to  move  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Crompton,  a  very  ingenious  and  unassuming  mechanic,  who  invented  those 
carious  and  invaluable  machines  called  Hall-in-tht- World  Wheels,  or  Mules* 
"  V*  will  settle  Mr.  Crompton's  business  this  night,"  were  the  last  words 

Ttfr. 
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The  trial  of  Bellingbam  commenced  on  Friday,  May  15,  at  the 
Old  Bailey  Sessions,  where  he  made  an  elaborate  defence,  em- 
bracing Beme  very  important  points.  He  said  be  was  under 
great  obligations  to  the  learned  Attorney  General  for  inducing  the 
Court  to  dismiss  the  objection  that  was  made  by  his  Counsel,  on 
the  ground  of  insanity ;  because,  he  observed,  "  it  is  by  far  more 
fortunate  for  me  that  such  a  plea  should  be  unfounded,  than  that 
it  shculd  be  established.  At  the  same  time  I  must  express  my 
gratitude  to  my  Counsel  for  his  plea  of  insanity,  whose  object 
is  most  meritorious.  This  charge,  I  assure  you,  I  never  had  an 
idea  of,  with  the  exception  of  one  instance  in  Russia.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  beg  pardon  for  thus  detaining  you,  but  I  am  wholly  un- 
accustomed to  situations  like  the  present,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  J  ever  addressed  a  public  audience.  I  therefore  hope  to 
receive  your  candid  indulgence,  trusting  you  will  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  matter  detailed  than  to  the  manner  in  whioh  it  is 
delivered.  We  are  now  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  fact* 
of  this  most  singular  afiair,  and  tjie  circumstances  under  which 
,  I  am  brought  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase)  a  compulsive  volunteer 
to  this  bar.  Do  you  suppose  me  to  be  the  man  to  go  with  a  de- 
liberate design,  without  cause  or  provocation,  with  a  pistol  to 
put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Perceval  ?  No,  gentlemen !  far 
otherwise.    I  have  strong  reasons  for  my  conduct,  which,  whop 

I  have 
Mr.  Perceval  spolce  before  the  fatal  pistol  wai  fired*  He  was  accompanied 
by  several  Members,  and  by  Mr.  Crompton  himself.  It  was  Mr.  Perceval's 
intention  to  bare  moved  for  a  much  larger  torn  than  that  which  Mr.  (Jromp- 
ton  subsequently  received,  which  was  50001. ;  and  most  assuredly  a  much 
greater  sum  he  merited ;  considering  the  vast  importance  of  his  invention, 
both  with  regard  to  the  great  improvements  it  introduced  into  the  manufacture 
of  muslins,  and  the  infinite  advantage  derived  by  it  to  the  public  revenue* 
See  note  on  page  294,  Vol.  IX.  of"  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales."  It 
Im  now  nearly  forty  years  since  Mr.  Crompton's  invention  was  first  published 
to  the  world,  and  acted  upon ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  last  year  (1813)  that  ha 
Received  the  sum  voted  to  him  by  Parliament;  so  that  the  value  of  this  in- 
vention had  ample  time  to  prove  its  utility  ;  and  it  has  been  found  even  to 
exceed  the  expectations  of  the  original  inventor,  or  ill  supporters.     Pritm^ 
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1  have  concluded  you  will  acknowledge  to  have  fully  justified 
roe  in  this  fatal  act  Had  I  not  possessed  these  imperious  in- 
citements, and  had  murdered  him  in  cold  blood,  I  should  c/ra* 
aider  myself  a  monster,  not  only  unfit  to  live  in  this  world,  but 
too  wicked  for  all  the  torments  that  may  be  inflicted  in  the 
next. 

**  Circumstance,  may  justify  every  thing ;  and  I  have  now  to 
unfold  to  you  a  scene  of  oppression  and  iniquity,  which  is  with* 
out  a  parallel ;  and  which,  had  not  the  facts  been  authenticated 
by  original  documents  laid  before  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  as  bis 
Lordship  can  prove,  would  be  utterly  incredible.  The  learned 
Attorney  General  has  candidly  stated  to  yon  that  lie  has  not  the 
slightest  imputation  against  my  honour  or  character  up  to  the 
fatal  catastrophe,  which  must  long  be  lamented,  and  which  I  re- 
gret with  the  utmost  sincerity ;  none  can  feel  more  pain  upon 
the  subject  than  I  do,  not  excepting  the  family  of  Mr.  Perceval. 
I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  make  the  truth  of  this  assertion  dis- 
tinctly appear,  by  setting  the  affair  in  its  true  light  For  eight 
years  have  I  now  been  persecuted  on  account  of  circumstances 
that  were  mere  inventions  for  my  ruin.  I  was  driven  almost  to 
despair,  and  I  bad  even  a  carte  blanche  from  the  British  to  right 
myself  in  any  way  I  was  able  to  discover.  I  have  done  so.  I 
am  now  unexpectedly  called  to  judgment,  though  for  the  last  eight 
years  I  have  sought  judgment  and  justioe  from  government  in  vain. 
Here  I  stand  unprepared  with  many  necessary  documents  that  I 
have  been  unable  from  the  shortness  of  the  time  to  procure,  and  I 
am  besides  in  a  great  measure  withont  witnesses,  which  are 
equally  requiste  for  my  vindication, 

"  It  will  be  necessary  for  me,  gentlemen,  to  go  back  to  the 
transactions  of  1804,  for  from  that  period  I  may  date  my  misery. 
I  shall  beg  leave  to  read  to  you  the  copy  of  a  petition  which 
was  transmitted  through  my  solicitor  to  the  Prince  Regent,  as 
long  ago  as  September  1^07,  when,  in  consequence  of  not  re- 
ceiving  any  reply,  I  took  the  resolution  to  apply  to  Col.  Mac 
|f ahon  an  the  subject.  It  appeared  that  he  had  received  my 
2  petition, 
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petition,  but  it  bad  been  mislaid,  and  in  consequence  I  sent  an- 
other. I  'will  beg  leare  to  read  it"  The  prisoner  here  read  the 
commencement  of  his  petition  to  the  Regent,  and  then  went 
on. 

"  Lord  Levison  Gower  also,  as  I  little  expected,  wrote  me 
word  that  by  the  letter  of  the  Russian  Governor,  he  was  pre- 
cluded from  interposing;  but  that  if  I  would  produce  vouchers, 
establishing  the  truth  of  my  allegations  he  would  then  write  to 
the  Governor.  Very  good  !  I  was  now  in  some  hopes  of  a  re- 
storation lo  freedom,  and  to  my  family,  but  I  was  again  doomed 
to  be  disappointed.  I  sent  the  letters  and  papers  to  the  pro- 
cureur  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  my  innocence,  and  the  af- 
fair being  so  grossly  impure,  and  so  perfectly  notorious,  he  was 
obliged  to  report  upon  them ;  but  from  that  hour  to  tbis  moment, 
I  never  heard  a  single  syllable  from  Sir  S.  Shairpe,  or  from  Lord 
Gower.  Reflect  now,  gentlemen,  if  you  can  imagine  yourselves 
in  a  state  of  such  accumulated  misery ;  what  must  have  been  your 
feelings  P  and  from  thence  judge  of  mine.  I  had  been  but  re- 
cently married  to  a  wife,  then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  with 
an  infant  at  ber  breast,  and  pregnant  with  a  second  child ;  yet 
was  I  doomed  to  continue  immured  in  a  dungeon  in  Russia  far 
six  months  longer.  (The  prisoner  burst  into  tears ;  as  soon  as  be 
was  collected  he  proceeded.)  Gentlemen,  it  so  happened  that  at 
this  juncture,  a  new  civil  governor,  Baron  Asch,  was  appointed, 
and  to  him  I  stated  the  cruel  circumstances  under  which  I  was 
detained.  He  very  candidly  said  that  I  was  either  innocent  or 
guilty ;  if  innocent  I  ought  to  be  discharged,  and  if  guilty,  I 
ought  to  be  tried.  He  took  up  my  cause,  for  I  had  no  friend 
beside :  I  was  surrounded  by  enemies ;  but  he  generously  step- 
ped forward,  and  bringing  the  matter  into  a  Court  of  Justicfe, 
1  obtained  judgment  against  the  whole  party,  including  the 
military  governor  who  had  injured  me.  I  proved  the  falsity  of 
the  charge,  and  shewed  that  the  only  object  of  the  infernal  league 
was  to  extort  from  me  a  large  sum  of  money. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Petersburg!)  I  made  application  to  Count 

Kotzebue, 
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Ketsebne,  then  Minister  of  the  interior,  and  I  brought  twe 
charges  against  ay  prosecutor.  Count  Kofeebue  had  the  affair 
investigated  in  nest  of  the  departments  at  Archangel,  and  finding 
my  statement  accurate,  gave  me  a  document,  which  enabled  me 
to  bring  my  ease  before  the  Senate,  It  had  previously  devolved 
into  the  hands  of  Cbatterinsky,  minister  of  Foreign  A  flairs,  by 
whom  it  was  laid  before  the  Emperor,  from  whence  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  to  be  determined  according  to  law.  Just  at 
tM»  period  Lord  Gower  arrived,  and  I  put  the  papers  into  his 
hands,  that  they  might  be  laid  before  the  Senate ;  but  before  any 
decision  conld  be  had,  I  was  arrested  on  two  charges,  the  one 
criminal,  the  other  civil,  and  I  was  dragged  from  my  family,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  where  I  continued  for  no  less  a  space  than 
two  years !  These  were  trials  that  would  bow  the  proudest  head, 
and  sink  the  noblest  heart  Think,  gentlemen,  what  I  endured; 
and  what  was  my  offence  ?  Nothing :  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
proof  against  me.  1  was  accused,  however,  of  quitting  Archangel 
clandestinely.  Gentlemen,  I  feel  myself  so  much  exhausted  that 
I  must  beg  leave  to  pause  for  a  few  seconds. 

"  Gentlemen,  thns  was  I  thrown  again  into  a  dungeon,  and 
into  despair ;  without  a  hope,  without  a  friend !  The  very  day  I 
espected  a  complete  enfranchisement,  the  very  hour  I  looked  for 
re-established  honours,  and  reviving  fortunes,  I  was  thus  handed 
to  anotlrer  prison,  because  I  could  not,  nor  would  not,  submit  to  the 
extorton  of  9000  roubles.  I  was  dragged  about  the  street  wins 
offenders  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  I 
was  bandied  about  from  one  place  to  another.  I  have  even 
passed  the  very  door  of  the  British  ambassador,  who  had  re- 
fused to  listen  to  my  complaints,  and  who  must  have  been  an  un- 
moved and  pitiless  witness  of  what  would  have  wrung  the 
lieartetrings  of  other  men  but  to  have  looked  upon.  Of  what 
moat  my  heart  be  composed  that  was  the  sufferer  of  this  indig- 
nity, and  this  torture,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  both  nations  ?  I 
applied  to  Sir  Stephen  Shairpe  again,  without  success.  I  was  net 
listened  to  ;  I  could  obtain  no  redress  there.  I  sosght  it  serf, 
9  and 
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Regent,  be  was  referred  to  the  Council  Office ;  and  fro**  then** 
back  to  tbe  Prince  Regent  At  length,  as  he  says,  ««  being  resolved 
to  take  justice  into  his  own  hands/'  he  gave  notice  to  the  magistrates 
at  Bow  Street  against  his  Majesty's  ministers,  stating  that  if  his 
reasonable  request  should  be  refused,  be  should  be  obliged  to  do 
justice  for  himself.  The  magistrates  communicating  this  threat 
Id  the  ministers,  Belli  ngbam  went  to  Mr.  Ryder  again,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Treasury  for  a  final  decision  :  this  he  at  length  re- 
ceived from  Mr  Hill,  who  told  him  that  nothing  could  be  done ; 
adding,  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  any  measures  he  chose.  Hero 
the  unhappy  man  repeated  "  that  the  direct  refusal  of  justice  on 
the  part  of  administration  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  sad  catas- 
trophe which  deprived  the  state  of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
&c,"  Sir  James  Mansfield  shortly  summed  up,  and  the  Jury 
withdrawing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  returned  with  a  verdict  of 
Guilty. 

The  Recorder  then  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  pri- 
soner, who  was  ordered  for  execution  on  the  Monday  following,  a 
sentence  which  he  heard  with  the  utmost  composure.  On  Monday 
morning,  May  IB,  1812,  this  wretched  man  suffered  the  punish- 
ment awarded  by  the  law.  A  vast  assemblage  was  collected  before 
the  door  of  Newgate  :  he  appeared  unshaken  in  spirit  to  his  last 
moment  He  was  hurried,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  world,  not  being 
allowed  above  two  minutes  to  remain  on  the  scaffold.  Troops 
were  stationed  near  Smithfield  and  Blackfriars  Bridge,  to  second 
the  civil  power  in  keeping  the  peace,  but  happily  there  was  no 
need  of  their  interference.  After  his  death  a  letter  appeared  in 
tbe  public  papers,  from  Lord  Levison  Gower  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
in  vindication  of  himself  against  the  charges  brought  against  him 
by  BeUingham. 

Other  attempts  to  commit  murder,  though  fortunately  of  per* 
sons  less  important  to  the  state,  occurred  this  year;  one  of  them 
m  Bridge  Street,  in  the  Borough,  on  the  16th  of  January,  two 
days  subsequent  to  the  darkest  day  ever  remembered  in  the  Me- 
tropolis, when  all  the  shops  and  public  offices  were  lighted  up 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  winter  evenings.     Persons  in  tbe 

street 
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■treet  could  scarcely  be  seen  at  two  yards  distance :  and  in  the 
corn  market  and  some  other  open  places  of  public  resort,  no  busi- 
ness whatever  could  be  done.  There  had  been  a  great  mil  of 
snow  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  early  in  the  morning.  But 
the  murder  alluded  to,  was  perpetrated  by  some  ruffians,  who 
got  unperceived  into  the  shop  of  Mr.  Prior,  a  respectable  boot- 
maker,  as  before-mentioned,,  when  the  maid  happening  to  come 
down  stairs,  seeing  them  packing  up  boots,  exclaimed, "  What  are 
you  going  to  take  boots  away  to  night  ?  It  is  Sunday  !"  think- 
ing they  were  her  master's  journeymen.  At  this^instant,  one 
of  the  villains  made  up  to  her,  and  threatened  if  she  ottered 
a  word  he  would  instantly  murder  her.  On  looking  sound,  she 
observed  the  other  had  a  black  crape  on  his  lace :  she  then 
ran  screaming  towards  the  shop  door,  which  was  open,  which, 
in  her  fright,  she  shut,  when  one  of  the  wretches  knocked  her 
down,  and  another  seizing  her  by  the  hair,  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment cut  her  throat  right  across  the  windpipe.  She  then  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  remembered  no  more  of  what  had  passed.  All 
this  while,  the  family  above,  recollecting  the  murders  in  Rat- 
diffe  Highway,  were  too.  much  alarmed  to  come  down  stairs ; 
but  venturing  at  length,  they  found  the  servant  as  here  de- 
scribed ;  the  perpetrators  of  this  horrid  act  had  escaped  ;  and 
what  added  to  the  daring  character  of  the  act,  is  the  consideration. 
that  it  was  committed  so  early  as  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
on  a  Sunday  evening ;  in  a  situation  as  public  as  any  can  be,  not 
many  yards  from  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  nearly  as  great  a  thorough- 
fare  as  the  Strand,  or  Fleet  Street  The  perpetrators  were  never 
heard  of  afterwards. 

A  child,  stolen  in  a  remarkable  manner  from  the  door  of  a 
Mr.  Dellow,  in  Martin's-Lane,  Cannon-Street,  was,  several 
weeks  after,  fonnd  at  Gosport,  in  Hampshire,  in  consequence  of 
some  hand-bills  being  seen  there.  It  seemed  that  a  young 
woman,  named  Magnay,  who  had  stolen  it,  was  wife  to  a  Gun* 
ner  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  who,  having  saved  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  a  man  in  his  station  of  life,  was 

£  extremely 
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extremely  partial  to  children,  and  had  often  expressed  hit  moat 
ardent  wiah  to  have  "  a  little  darling/'  as  he  used  to  term  it. 
Uis  wife,  not  less  anxious  to  gratify  him,  wrote  to  him,  whilst 
at  sea,  that  she  was  in  the  family  way.  The  gunner,  highly 
delighted  with  the  news,  sent  home  300/.  Being  again  at  sea, 
his  wife  sent  him  word  his  first-born  was  a  son :  full  of  expecta- 
tion to  see  it,  he  at  length  came  home,  but  was  told  by  his  wife 
that  as  the  child  was  cutting  its  teeth,  a  change  of  air  was  neces* 
nary;  and,  it  seems,  he  was  twice,  after  staying  some  time  on 
shore,,  obliged  to  go  to  sea  again,  without  obtaining  the  object 
of  his  visit.  Finding,  at  length,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
put  him  off  much  longer,  Mrs.  Magnay  thought  the  metropolis 
would  be  the  best  market  she  could  apply  to ;  and  passing  down 
MartiuVLane,  she  was  struck  with  the  little  rosy  citizen,  and 
determined  to  make  him  her  prize,  lie  was  playing  with  his 
sister  at  a  Green-grocer's  shop-door,  in  which  Mrs.  Magnay 
went  with  the  double  view  of  purchasing  some  apples,  and  car* 
ryingoff  the  boy.  The  children,  pleased  with  her  attention,  fol- 
lowed her  to  a  pastry-cook's  in  Gracechurcb~street»  from  whence 
she  got  clear  off  with  the  boy,  and  left  the  girl  in  the  street. 
In  that  street,  it  was  proved,  she  bought  him  a  new  hat.  She 
sat  out  the  same  night  for  Gosport ;  but,  stopping  at  Kingston, 
had  the  child  christened  Richard  Magnay,  by  which  name  he 
was  introduced  to  her  husband,  who,  supposing  all  his  wishes 
realized,  was,  for  the  time,  made  truly  happy  ;  but  was  extremely 
distressed  when  a  detection  rendered  it  necessary  to  send  the 
child  back  to  its  real  parents  in  London,  attended  by  proper  offi- 
cers, and  the  woman  in  custoJy,  who  was  in  the  ensuing  sessions 
convicted  of  a  misdemeanor.  An  act  of  parliament  has  been  siuce 
passed,  by  which  child  stealing  is  very  properly  made  felony, 
both  in  the  perpetrator,  and  those  aiding  and  assisting. 

The  demise  of  a  very  singular  character  occurred  on  the  18th 
of  March  this  year,  viz.  Mr.  John  Home  Tooke,  the  ci-devant 
friend  aiio*  enemy  of  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes.  This  took 
place  at  his  bouse  at  Wimbledon  iu  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

Hi* 
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Hi*  health  had  not  long  been  in  a  declining  state;  and,  for  some 
time,  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  extremities.  A  few  days 
before  his  dissolution  a  mortification  appeared,  and  made  rapid 
advances*  His  humour  and  eccentricity  remained  in  full  force 
to  the  last ;  and,  even  in  the  gripe  of  death,  the  serenity  of  his 
countenance  never  forsook  him.  While  he  was  speechless,  and 
considered  to  have  been  insensible.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  (who 
was  present  with  a  few  more  friends,)  prepared  a  cordial  for  him, 
which  the  medical  attendants  declared  to  be  of  no  avail,  bat 
which  the  Baronet  persisted  in  offering*  and  raised  op  the  patient 
for  that  pnrpose,  when  the  latter  perceiving  who  offered  the 
draught,  drank  it  off  with  a  smile,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after 
expired.  A  tomb  had  long  been  prepared  for  Mr.  Tooke  ia  bis 
own  garden  at  Wimbledon,  in  which  it  was  his  firm  purpose  to 
have  been  buried ;  but  this,  after  his  decease,  being  opposed  by 
his  daughters  and  an  aunt  of  theirs,  his  remains  were  transferred 
to  Ealing  Church,  where  they  were  interred  according  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England :  otherwise  it  was 
his  desire  that  no  funeral  ceremony  should  be  read  over  his  body, 
but  that  six  poor  men  should  have  a  guinea  each  to  bear  him  to 
the  vault  in  his  garden. 

That  a  very  singular  address  was  this  year  presented  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  from  the  Common-Council 
of  the  City  of  London,  may  be  justly  inferred  from  the  answer 
the  Prince  was  pleased  to  return,  as  follows : 

"  It  must  always  be  my  inclination  to  listen  with  attention  to 
the  Petitions  of  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  For  the  re* 
dress  of  any  grievances  of  which  they  can  reasonably  complain,  I 
have  full  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nation. 

"  Being  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  total  change  in  the  domet- 
tic  government  and  foreign  policy  of  the  country ;  the  declared 
object  of  your  Petition  to  accomplish,  would  only  serve  to  in- 
crease the  dangers  against  which  we  have  to  contend,  I  should 
be  wanting  to  myself,  and  to  the  great  interests  committed  to 
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ny  charge,  if  1  did  not  steadily  persevere  m  those  endeavour* 
which  appear  to  me  beat  calculated  to  support  the  just  rights  of 
the  nation  abroad,  and  to  preserve,  inviolate,  the  constitution  at 
home.  These  endeavours  can  only  be  attended  with  success- 
when  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  his  Majesty's  people,, 
upon  wbieh  I  shall  continue  to  ptaee  the  strongest  reliance." 

A  dreadful  high  wind  occurred  on  the  27th  of  October  this 
year,  by  which  a  lamplighter  was  blown  over  the  balustrades  of 
Blackfriars'-bridge,  and  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  Downing-street, 
Westminster,  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  foiling  of  bricks  and 
tiles  from  a  ruinated  house.  About  seven  in  the  morning  the 
large  iron  pipe  affixed  on  the  chimney  of  Colonel  Calvert's  apart- 
ments in  the  Horse-Guards,  was  blown  into  the  front  of  the 
building  in  Whitehall,  fortunately  doing  no  injury.  A  woman 
and  child  were  killed  in  BlaekfriarVRoad  ;  several  persons  were 
wounded  in  the  Borough ;  and  many  other  accidents  of  the  same 
sort  happened  throughout  the  metropolis  and  in  the  environs. 

Fortunately,  in  addition  to  the  prosperous  state  of  afiairs  at 
home,  the  year  1812  was  closed  by  the  official  publication  of  a 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  in  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  relations  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the 
two  countries  should  be  re-established  on  each  side  on  the  foot- 
ing of  the  most  favoured  nations,  the  perpetuity  of  which  was  now 
rising  in  probability  every  day,  from  the  reiterated  defects  and 
distresses  of  the  French  army  in  Russia,  accounts  and  confirma- 
tions of  which  arrived  almost  with  every  post.  And  if  any  event 
served  te>  cast  any  degree  of  shade  upon  the  brightening  prospect* 
it  was  on  the  opening  of  parliament  in.  December,  when,  with 
the  deepest  concern,  the  Prince  Regent  announced  the  continu- 
ance of  his.  Majesty *fe  lamented  indisposition,  and  the  dimnnitiou 
of  the-  hopes  he  had  most  anxiously  entertained  lor  his  recovery. 
The  speech  also  noticed  the  relations  of  peace  and  friendship 
restored  between  his  Majesty  and  the  Courts  of  St  Petersburgh 
and  Stockholm,  and  the  additional  proof  of  the  confidence  which 
the  Regent  bad  received  from  his  Imperial  Majesty,  in  the  mea~ 
6  sure 
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•sure  which  lie  had  adopted  of  Bending  his  Heels  to  the  ports  of 
this  country :  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  Britain  was  almost 
4ho  only  point  in  Enrope  invulnerable  to  the  common  enemy. 

The  commencement  «f  the  year  1813,  exhibited  a  cheering 
idea  of  the  growing  independence  of  Great  Britain  as  to  com- 
merce, as  the  lords  of  trade,  acting  upon  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, had  adopted  the  determination  of  potting  a  stop  to  the 
intercourse  with  France  by  licences.  An  immense  number  of 
these  had  recently  been  issued  by  Buonaparte,  in  expectation 
that  they  would  be  met  by  corresponding  licences  from  the  Board 
of  Trade,  so  that  the  cessation  of  these  indulgences  on  our  part 
had  the  useful  tendency  of  rendering  his  grants  as  useless  as 
waste  paper,  and  thus  adding  to  that  embarrassment  which  was 
rapidly  undermining  the  whole  system. 

On  the  night  of  Wednesday,  January  13,  a  most  distressing 
scene  presented  itself  to  the  inhabitants  of  Aldgate,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  an  alarming  fire,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Coats,  who  having 
gone  oat  to  spend  the  evening,  a  young  man  sitting  up  for  him, 
•leeping  in  his  chair,  awoke  from  it  almost  in  a  state  of  suffoca- 
tion. The  first  step  he  took  was  to  alarm  the  watchman ;  he 
next'"  proceeded  to  a  Mr.  Evans's  bed-room  door  and  alarmed 
him.  The  unfortunate  female  servant  was  by  this  time  apprized 
of  her  situation,  having  been  awakened  by  the  perseverance  of 
some  batcher's  boys  who  flung  sheep  and  calves  feet  at  her  win- 
dow. There  was  still  a  young  man  asleep  in  his  bed  in  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  whom  she  apprised  i  their  situation  was  by 
this  time  become  most  desperate.  Mr.  Evans,  together  with  the 
young  man  who  first  discovered  the  fire,  with  much  difficulty 
made  good  his  retreat,  by  jumping  into  a  back  court  adjoining  the 
premises,  out  of  the  kitchen-window  on  the  first  floor.  The  other 
young  man,  with  the  poor  servant,  were  now  the  only  inhabit- 
ants of  this  fiery  scene :  they  were  situated  in  a  third  story, 
surrounded  by  flames.  No  hopes  of  retreat,  the  only  refuge  left 
was  jumping  out  of  a  window,  a  height  about  twenty  feet,  on 
eome  leads,  a  space  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  adjoining  which  was 
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a  sky-light  belonging  to  the  next  house.  The  young  roan  urging 
the  young  woman  to  follow  him,  first  made  good  his  landing ;  he 
again  waved  his  hand  to  her  to  follow,  but  to  no  effect.  Her 
shrieks  were  distressing,  and  her  heart  now  began  to  fail  her. 
She  shook  her  head,  and  before  his  sight  disappeared,  and  was 
seen  no  more.  This  forlorn  young  man  had  still  to  make  good 
his  way  from  this  perilous  situation  by  jumping  through  the  sky- 
light into  the  adjoining  premises,  which  he  accomplished  without 
any  material  injury.    The  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  the  monument  erected  by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London  to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Honourable  William 
Pitt,  in  Guildhall,  was  opened  to  public  view,  placed  on  the 
6outh  side  of  that  edifice,  exactly  facing  that  of  his  lather,  the 
great  Earl  of  Chatham.  Mr  Canning,  accompanied  by  George 
Leveson  Gower,  attended  the  Corporation  Committee,  and,  after 
viewing  it,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  its  design  and  •exe- 
cution. 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  as  a  number  of  gross  and  unfounded 
calumnies  had  been  disseminated  against  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
the  spouse  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  the  City 
thought  proper  to  present  an  address  to  her  on  the  17th  of  tipril, 
expressing  that  the  sentiments  of  profound  veneration  and  ardent 
affection  which  ihey  entertained  for  her  had  never  experienced 
diminution  or  change,  and  assuring  her  they  should  always  feel, 
and  be  ready  to  give  proof  of  their  most  anxious  solicitude  for 
her  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  To  this  her  Royal  High- 
ness replied t  that  it  was  a  great  consolation  for  her  to  learn,  that 
during  so  many  years  of  unmerited  persecution,  the  kind  and 
favourable  sentiments  with  which  the  City  of  London  had  at  first 
received  her,  had  undergone  uo  change.  Their  sense  of  abhor- 
rence against  the  foal  and  detestable  conspiracy  which  perjured 
and  suborned  traducers  had  carried  on  against  her  life  and  ho- 
nour, she  said,  was  worthy  of  them.  The  consciousness  of  her 
innocence  bad  supported  her  through  her  long,  severe,  and 
unmerited  trials.    She  added,  that  she  would  not  lose  any  op* 
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portunity  she  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  of  encouraging  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  her  dear  daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
.who  would  clearly  perceive  the  value  of  that  free  constitution, 
ever  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  it  would  he  her 
high  destiny  to  preside.  This  distinguished  proceeding,  she 
said,  adopted  by  the  first  city  in  this  great  empire,  would  he 
considered  by  posterity  as  a  proud  memorial  of  her  vindicated 
honour.  This  Address  the  City  presented  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness at  Kensington  Palace,  was  not,  as  usual,  inserted  in  the 
London  Gazette. 

On  Sunday  evening,  May  30,  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bonar,  one  of 
the  most  respectable  merchants  of  the  City  of  London,  and  his 
lady,  was  found  to  be  equal  in  atrocity  to  any  that  had  lately  dis- 
graced the  country.  This,  notwithstanding  the  alarm  it  had  excited 
here,  occurred  at  hiscountry-honse,  at  Chiselhurst,  in  Kent  This 
dtearifal  deed,  it  appears,   was  the  act  of  Philip  Nicholson,  a 
footman,  who,  without  any  accountable  motive,  availed  himself  of 
the  dead  of  night,  and  the  absence  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family, 
to  go  into  his  master  and  mistresses  bed-chamber.     With  a  poker, 
which  it  seems  he  took  from  the  servant's  hall,  he  made  to  his 
mistress's  bed,  and  struck  her  two  blows  on  the  head :  she  nei- 
ther spoke  nor  moved  :  he  then  went  round  to  his  master's  bed, 
and  struck  him  once  across  the  face.    Mr.  Bonar  was  roused ; 
and,  from  the  effects  produced  by  the  stunning  violence  of  this 
hjow,  and  another  immediately  repeated,  sprung  out  of  bed,  and 
grappled  with  the  inhuman  monster  nearly  fifteen  minutes,  and 
at  one  time  was  nearly  getting  the  better  of  him,  but  being  ex* 
haosted  by  loss  of  blood,  was  at  length  overpowered.    Nicholson 
then  left  him  groaning  on  the  floor,  and  went  down  stairs,  and, 
after  washing  off  the  blood  as  well  as  he  could,  opened  the  win- 
dows of  the  drawing-room,  in  order  that  it  might  be  supposed 
the  person  or  persons  who  had  committed  the  crime  had  entered 
that  way.    The  artifice,  however,  was  too  shallow ;  he  was  sus- 
pected, and  being  apprehended,  soon  confessed  the  particulars  of 
the  crime,  for  which  he  was  tried  at  Maidstone  on  the  90th  of 
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August,  1613,  found  guilty,  and  shortly  after  executed  open 
Petmenden  Heath,  about  a  nile  and  a  half  from  that  place* 
Even  when  upon  the  platform  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  on- 
happy  wretch  being  urged  by  the  son  of  Mr.  Bonar,  te  confess 
whether  he  had  any  antipathy  against  his  master  or  mistress, 
clapping  his  hands  together  as  well  as  his  heavy  irons  would 
admit,  exclaimed,  "  As  God  is  iu  heaven,  it  was  a  momentary 
thought,  as  I  have  repeated  before/9     He  died  unusually  hard. 

This  year  Vaccine  Inoculation,  the  practice  of  which  bad  met 
with  some  obstacles,  from  a  disagreement  of  opinion  in  a  number 
of  individuals  belonging  to  the  faculty,  received  the  unqualified 
sanction  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  entered  into 
an  engagement  between  themselves  and  with  the  public,  not  to 
inoculate  for  the  small-pox,  unlets  for  some  special  reason,  after 
vaccination ;  but  to  pursue,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
promote,  the  practice  of  vaccination,  concluding  with  their  re- 
commendation to  all  the  members  of  the  College  of  correspondent 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  duty,  to  enter  into  similar  engage- 
ments. 

On  the  15th  of  July  the  City  of  London,  feeling  in  common 
with  the  country  at  large,  the  benefits  acquired  by  the  successes 
obtained  by  Marqois  Wellington,  determined  upon  an  address  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  in  which  they  offered 
their  heart-felt  congratulations  on  the  brilliant  and  decisive  vic- 
tory obtained  over  the  French  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vittoria,  on  the  21st  of  June;  a  victory,  they  observed,  so  com- 
plete and  decisive,  that  it  could  not  foil  to  produce  the  happiest 
effects  on  the  liberties  and  independence  of  Europe ;  and  con- 
cluding with  their  earnest  hope,  that  it  might  promote,  and 
finally  secure  an  honourable  and  lasting  peace.  To  this  loyal 
and  patriotic  address  his  Royal  Highness  gave  the  following 
answer: 

"  I  return  yon  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  dutiful  and  loyal 
address.  The  victory  with  which  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  bless  the  operations  of  the  allied  army  under  its  illustrious 
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r,  Field-Marshal  Wellington,  cannot  fail  to  have  excited, 
ia  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  the  strongest  emotions  of 
exultation  and  gratitude;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
that  I  receive  such  a  testimony  of  feelings  which  animate  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire  on  this  most  interesting  and  important 
occasion.  Success  so  splendid  and  decisive,  so  glorious  in  all 
respects  to  the  arms  of  his  Majesty  and  his  allies,  is  calculated 
to  contribute  most  essentially  to  the  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Peninsula  on  a  firm  and  lasting  foundation,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  our  prospects  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world." 

About  this  time  the  foundation  of  the  New  Prison  in  White- 
cross  street,  near  Cripplegate,  was  laid.  This  extensive  build- 
ing is  to  be  solely  appropriated  to  the  imprisonment  of  London 
and  Middlesex  Debtors,  instead  of  confining  those  unfortunate 
persons,  as  before,  in  the  criminal  prisons  of  the  metropolis. 
Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  t# 
superintend  the  building,  laid  the  first  stone,  attended  by  the 
Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  several  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. 

The  expression  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  recent 
victories,  was  not  confined  to  addresses.  The  metropolis  war 
illuminated,  more  or  less,  on  the  nights-  of  the  5th,  6th,  and 
7th  of  July.  The  fronts  of  Carltou-House  and  Somerset-House, 
exhibited  each  a  blaae  of  light,  with  the  name  of  Wellington 
formed  with  lamps,  and  allusions  to  the  hero's  exploits.  The 
India-House,  the  Mansion-House,  Apsley-Honse.  (viz.  Marquis 
Wellesley's,  Piccadilly,)  with  the  houses  of  the  Spanish  Amfaas-  . 
sador  and  the  Spanish  Consul,  were  illuminated  with  much  spirit 
and  elegance:  and  many  individuals  made  displays  not  less  ho- 
nourable to  their  patriotism,  than  to  their  taste  and  judgment 

Still  the  publio  joy  was  not  to  rest  here:  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  gaudy  exhibitions  of  eastern  profusion,  or  whose 
▼ivid  imaginations  may  have  outrun  the  fabulous  description  of 
Arabian  story,  may  form  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  daauding, 
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tlie  intolerable  splendour,  and  of  the  lavish  and  unbounded  mag- 
nificence of  the  scene :  but  persons,  whose  ideas  never  before 
extended  beyond  the  vulgar  standard  of  metropolitan  illumina- 
tions, or  a  common  civic  festival,  can  have  no  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  effect  produced  by  an  assemblage  of  ail  the  nobility, 
wealth,  splendour,  and  beauty,  of  the  three  kingdoms,  collected 
within  the  boundary  of  Vauxball  Gardens,  where  nature  appeared 
to  have  been  ransacked,  and  art  exhausted,  to  administer  to  the 
pomp  and  lustre  of  the  scene.  For  such  we  should  search  fa 
rain  for  words  suited  to  the  grandeur  of  the  subject :  suffice  it  to 
say,  the  advertisements  stated  that  dinner  would  be  on  table  at 
four  o'clock ;  those  persons  provided  with  tickets  were  not  admit* 
ted  till  four ;  but,  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to  this,  the 
company  had  begun  to  collect ;  and,  towards  five,  the  road  from 
Westminster-bridge  was  choaked  with  carriages  of  all  descrip- 
tions. The  pathways  were  crowded  with  an  hnmense  number  of 
spectators—"  leads  were  filled  and  ridges  horsed/'  Soon  alter 
five,  1200  people  were  assembled  in  the  gardens  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  preparations  made  for  accom- 
modating the  company  were  as  follow : — The  rotunda  was  filled 
by  a  semi-circular  table,  which  was  raised  upon  a  platform  appro- 
priated to  the  Royal  Family,  the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  the  Mi- 
nisters, &c. ;  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  a  seat  for  the  illus- 
trious chairman ;  and  behind  was  ranged,  on  raised  shelves,  co- 
vered with  crimson  cloth,  a  vast  quantity  of  the  richest  gold  aid 
silver  plate,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellington. 
At  the  back  of  the  chair  was  stationed  two  trumpeters,  and  a' 
grenadier  holding  the  standard  of  the  100th  regiment  of  French 
horse,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  The  baton  of  Marshal 
Jourdan  was  disposed  of  among  the  plate  so  as  to  be  obvious  to 
all.  On  the  same  platform,  was  a  small  square  table  appropriated 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen  of  the  City,  and  their  imme- 
diate friends.  Three  other  tables  filled  up  the  remaining  space, 
occupied  principally  by  such  of  the  stewards  as  were  not  engaged 
in  making  arrangements.    In  the  Saloon  were  three  long  tables; 
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mud  beyond  that,  in  a  temporary  building  erected  among  the 
trees,  tbe  trunks  of  which  served  to  support  the  roof,  tastefully 
composed  of  the  ensigns  of  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal* 
were  accommodations  in  a  most  convenient  form  lor  nearly  300 
persons.  These  different  apartments  were  lighted  by  wax  candles 
on  the  tables,  by  magnificent  glass  lustres,  by  alabaster  globes  of 
patent  lamps,  and  by  other  lamps  variously  disposed  in  festoons, 
crowns,  wreaths,  pyramids,  &c.  About  half  past  five,  the  Date 
of  York,  attended  by  his  royal  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence, 
Kent,  Sussex,  Cambridge,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  arrived. 
The  company  then  took  their  seats  at  the  tables  covered  with  a 
cold  dinner,  except  turtle  soup.  The  wiues  provided  were  Port 
Madeira,  and  Claret  As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  one  of 
the  trumpeters,  stationed  at  the  back  of  the  Duke  of  York9* 
chair,  sonnded  a  parley,  which  was  answered  by  another  trum- 
peter at  a  distant  part  of  the  gardeu,  producing  a  very  novel 
and  striking  effect  The  public  singers,  about  thirty  in  number 
were  then  requested  to  sing  Non  nobis  Domine.  After  this, 
the  fast  toast  was,  "  The  King/'  with  three  times  three,  and 
Ihe  anthem  of  "  God  Save  tbe  King/'  followed  it  The  com- 
pany next  drank  "  The  Prince  Regent/'  with  three  times  three; 
and  Mr.  Taylor  gave  the  song  of  "  The  Prince  and  Old  Eng- 
land for  ever/'  A  number  of  others  followed;  and  the  last 
toast  given  was  that  of  the  Ladies,  who  soon  afterwards  arrived 
to  partake  of  tbe  unrivalled  festivities.  By  this  time  the 
day  was  closing,  and  the  lamps  throughout  the  Gardens  were ' 
lighted.  The  night  was  cloudless;  but  none  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  visible.  The  Orchestra  appeared  a  building  of  solid 
light;  and  in  the  front  of  it,  above  the  boxes,  was  a  boardmgt 
and  at  its  summit,  a  blazing  Sun,  having  the  letters  G.  P.  R.  in 
the  centre.  Between  the  two  medallions  was  the  -name  of  Wel- 
lington; and  round  the  cohmades,  in  vivid  light,  were  to  ho 
lead  the  names  of  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  P.enisv 
aula,  the  scenes  of  British  glory ;  and,  on  the  sajne  line,.,  the 
of  the  British  generals  who  had  achieved  the  victories. 

These 
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These  were  surmounted  by  wreaths  of  laurel  and  emblematical 
shields.  In  an  anterior  celoaade  was  inscribed,  in  the  same 
burning  characters  of  variegated  light,  the  titles  of  the  Spanish 
generals  who  had  nobly  (ought  or  fallen  in  the  cause  of  their 
country.  Behind  the  orchestra  was  a  large  brilliant  transparency, 
representing  the  serjeant  of  the  87th  regiment,  presenting  to  the 
Marquis  of  Wellington,  who  was  seated  on  horseback,  the  baton 
of  Marshal  Jourdan,  found  upon  the  field  ©1  battle.  The  fire- 
works were  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Congreve,  and  were 
singularly  magnificent  and  striking.  They  were  discharged  at 
three  intervals,  viz.  at  eleven,  twelve,  and  one  o'clock.  The 
foul  ememble  was  so  completely  magical,  that  the  ladies,  who 
arrived  in  great  numbers  after  dark,  were  so  much  occupied  in 
silent  wonder  on  the  first  view,  that  it  was  long  before  they 
could  find  words  to  express  their  feelings.  The  dresses  of  both 
sexes  were  peculiarly  splendid.  Uniforms  were  extremely  pre- 
valent ;  and  all  the  Royal  Family  wore  regimentals.  The  Duke 
of  Sussex  wore  a  Highland  dress,  as  well  as  several  oflcers  of 
Ms  regiment.  The  dancing  did  not  commence  till  a  very  late 
hour :  and  the  croud  collected  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  was  so 
great,  that  they  literally  prevented  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
visitors  even  as  late  as  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  Some  ladies 
of  the  first  fashion  and  consequence  actually  walked  several  miles 
to  gain  admittance,  because  they  found  it  impossible  to  proceed 
in  their  carriages.  About  two  o'clock  the  road  from  Vauxhall 
as  for  as  Marsh-gate  was  one  solid  immoveable  mass  of  coaches, 
horses,  and  servants ;  and  many  parties  were,  in  all  probability, 
prevented  from  witnessing  this  gorgeous  and  unrivalled  exhibi- 
tion. Still  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the  lustre  of  this  festi- 
vity was  considerably  dimmed  by  an  occurrence  rather  derogatory 
to  the  high  and  generous  feelings  of  Englishmen,  viz.  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  the  wife  of  the  heir  apparent,  who  msde  her  ap- 
pearance, but  not  being  formally  invited,  could  not  be  indulged 
with  a  seat !  Even  under  these  circumstances  that  she  should 
have  been  so  alighted  and  neglected,  and  at  last  suffered  to  depart 

without 
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without  the  slightest  refreshment,,  or  the  offer  of  a  seat,  certainly 
did  excite  very  strange  sensations  in  the  bosoms  of  many  present. 
She  did  not  go  into  the  dinner-room;  but,  after  an  hoar's  pro- 
.  neaade,  her  Royal  Highness  retired ! 

In  order  to  pay  respect  to  that  part  of  the  community  thai 
might  not  think  the  celebratiou  of  public  fetes  equal  to  acts  of 
piety  in  return  for  national  prosperity,  a  form  of  prayer*  and 
thanksgiving,  especially  for  the  signal  victory  of  the  21st  of 
June,  was  read  in  all  churches  and  chapels. 

At  a  Common-Hall  on  the  29th  of  September,  Mr.  Alderman 
Domyille  and  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  being  returned  by  the  Livery 
of  London  as  proper  persons  to  fill  the  important  office  of  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  the  Court  of  Aldermen  having  proceeded  to 
a  scrutiny,  Mr.  Domville  was  declared  duly  and  unanimously 
elected. 

In  the  begiuning  of  October  Dr.  Howley's  election  to  the 
bishoprick  of  London,  was  confirmed  at  Bow  Church,  Cheapside 
being  the  oldest  church  in  the  diocese,  by  Sir  William  Scott,  the 
vicar-general  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  with  the  usual  cere* 

monies. 

•  "  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  chiefly  declarest  thy  almighty  power  by 
protecting  the  oppressed,  and  smiting  to  the  ground  the  proud  oppressor, 
and  who,  in  the  defence  of  injured  nations,  teachest  thy  servants  to  war,  and 
girdest  them  with  strength  for  battle,  we  yield  Thee  praise  and  thanksgiving ' 
lor  the  continued  suceetses  in  Spain,  with  which  Thou  hast  been  pleased  to 
crown  the  conduct  of  our  General,  and  the  valour  of  our  soldiers;  but  moss 
especially  for  the  signal  and  decisive  victory,  which,  under  the  same  com* 
snander.  Thou  hast  receutly  vouchsafed  to  the  allied  armies  in  the  battle  of 
Victoria.  Continue,  we  prav  Thee,  thy  blessing  upon  the  counsels  of  our 
general ;  maintain  and  support  the  courage  and  strength  of  the  allied  armies  ; 
sanctify  the  cause  in  which  they  are  united;  And  as  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to 
put  back,  with  confusion  of  face,  the  proud  invader  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
let  the  allied  armies  and  allied  kingdoms  prostrate  themselves  with  one  con* 
sent  before  Thee,  and  acknowledge,  with  humility  of  heart,  the  victory  to 
be  thine.  These  prayers  and  thanksgivings  we  humbly  offer  to  thy  Divine 
Majesty  in  the  name  and  through  the  mediation  of  oar  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jeans  Christ." 
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On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  Dr.  Howley  was  consecrate* 
Bishop  of  London  at  Lambeth  Chapel.  At  half  past  ten  the 
Queen,  (who  had  expressed  her  wish  to  be  present,)  with  two  of 
the  Princesses,  were  received  at  Lambeth  Palace  by  the  Archbi- 
shop, who  conducted  them  into  the  drawing-room,  where  Dr. 
Howley,  the  bishop  elect,  the  bishops  of  Oxford,  Gloucester, 
aaof  Salisbury,  the  vicar-general,  in  their  full  robes,  and  other 
distinguished  characters,  paid  their  respects  to  them,  after  which 
they  proceeded  to  his  Grace's  chapel.  The  Queen  and  Prin- 
tesses  were  conducted  into  Mrs.  Sutton's  family  gallery.  No 
person  was  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  chapel  except  those 
engaged  in  the  ceremony.  Dr.  Howley  took  his  seat  the  last  on 
the  right  of  the  altar.  The  morning  service  was  read  by  one  of 
the  Archbishop's  chaplain's :  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  read  the 
epistle ;  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  the  gospel :  the  sermon  was* 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goddard,  who  took  a  general  view  of 
the  established  church  from  the  period  of  the  reformation ;  and 
dwelt  upon  the  divine  institution  and  expediency  of  the  episcopal 
order. 

Early  in  November  this  year,  an  accident  happened  which  af- 
forded a  fresh  instance  of  the  pernicious  copperas  quality  of  the 
London  Dock  water :  a  Mr.  Ferrier,  nephew  to  Mr.  Sandeman, 
a  respectable  merchant,  having  some  business  to  transact  in  these 
Docks,  unfortunately  foil  between  two  vessels  whilst  in  the  act  of 
stepping  from  one  tp  another ;  he  rose  several  times,  and  in  the  space 
of  eight  minutes  was  got  into  a  boat;  but  it  was  too  late  to  save 
his  life.  A  surgeon  present  declared,  that  even  had  no  bruises 
taken  place,  the  pernicious  quality  of  tbe  water  never  fails  proving- 
fatal  to  persons  long  immersed  in  it. 

On  Saturday  November  21,  the  whole  city  of  London  was 
thrown,  as  it  were,  into  a  state  of  temporary  delirium  \  the  heart 
cheering  news  of  a  counter-revolution  in  Holland,  in  which  ths 
Preach  were  every  where  ejected,  while  the  allies  were  march*: 
ing  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  natives,  reached  town  this  after- 
noon. This  gave  birth  to  an  extraordinary  Gazette,  and  the 
9  firing* 
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firing  of  the  Park  ami  Tower  guni  on  Sunday  evening.  From 
the  Gasette*  and  by  the  arrival  of  Baron  Perponcher  and  M. 
Facet,  it  appeared  that  a  counter-revolution  had  broke  out  in  part 
of  the  United  Provinces  on  the  preceding  Monday,  the  16th  of 
November,  1813*  when  the  people  of  Amsterdam  rose  iu  a  body, 
proclaiming  the  House  of  Orange,  with  the  old  cry  of  Orange 
Botxn,  and  universally  putting  up  the  Orange  Colours.  This 
example  was  immediately  followed  by  other  towns  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Helhnd,  as  Haerlem,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  the  Hague,  Rot* 
tenfauwv&c.  where  the  French  government  was  dismissed,  and  a 
temporary  government  proclaimed  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  until  his  serene  Higbness's  arrival.  In  fact,  the 
proclamation  issued  by  the  new  governor  of  the  Hague,  ex- 
cited as  much  joy  here  as  it  was  possible  even  for  the  Dutch  to 
fed,  as  in  a  commercial  view,  it  seemed  equally  as  applicable  to 
us  as  themselves.* 

That  no  time  might  be  lost,  on  Thursday  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, bis  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  left  London,  and 
embarked  with  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  and  was  joyfully  received 
by  his  ancient  and  faithful  subjects,  whose  joint  efforts  have 
since  been  crowned  with  the  liappiest  success. 

On  the  7th  of  December  a  proclamation  for  a  General  Thanks- 
giving was  issued  from  Carlton  House,  to  be  observed  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  on  the  13th  of  January  following,  for  the 
series  of  signal  and  glorious  victories  over  the  enemy,  and  the  in* 
estimable  benefits  which  this  kingdom  had  received  at  the  hands 

of 

*  Ttie  following  placard  was  exhibited  iu  various  parlsoX  the  ci'y  of  Am- 
tterdam  : 

"  ORANGE  BOVEN!  Holland  is  /reel  The  allies  advance  upoa 
Utrecht.  The  English  are  invited.  The  French  fly  on  all  sides.  The  tea 
is  open.  Trade  revives.  Party  spirit  has  ceased.  What  has  been  suffered 
is  forgiven  and  fergotren.  Men  of  consequence  and  consideration  are  called 
to  the  govcrasneAt.  The  government  invites  the  Prince  to  the  Sovereignty. 
We  join  the  allies,  and  force  the  euemy  to  sue  for  peace.  The  people  are  to 
have  a  day  of  rejoicing  at  the  public  expense,  without  being  allowed  to  plun- 
der, or  to  commit  any  excess.  Every  one  renders  thanks  to  God.  Old  times 
are  returned.    Qaasos  Bovin." 
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of  Almighty  God,  &e.  This  drew  forth  an  ardent  and  loyal  ad- 
dress from  the  City  of  London  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  late 
glorious  events ;  highly  congratulating  him  on  his  recent  de- 
claration on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  "  that  no  disposition  to 
require  from  France  sacrifices  inconsistent  with  her  honour,  or 
just  pretensions  as  a  nation,  would  ever  on  the  part  of  his  Royal 
Highness  or  his  allies,  he  an  obstacle  to  peace."  In  the  answer 
returned  to  this  Address,  the  Prince,  after  expressing  his  satis- 
faction with  the  dutifclnes*  and  loyalty  of  the  sentiments,  added 
that  great  and  unremitted  exertions  were  stiH  necessary;  bnt  that 
he  was  persuaded  that  any  further  sacrifices  required  would  be 
made  by  the  citizens1  of  Loudon,  and  by  all  descriptions  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  with  the  same  fortitude  and  perseverance 
which  had  distinguished  the  country  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
present  contest ;  the  expected  reward  of  which  would  be  an  ho- 
nourable and  lasting  peace. 

This  year  1814,  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  it  beeame'ge- 
nerally  known  that  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  ministers,  acting 
up  to  the  spirit  of  those  pacific  professions  so  recently  made,  had 
dispatched  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  allies  at 
Chatillon  sur  Seine,  in  France,  which  country  he  never  quitted 
till  he  had  happily  completed  the  object  of  his  mission.  If  any 
thing-ominous  bad,  as  usual  in  the  darker  ages,  been  attached  to 
the  appearances  of  the  weather  when  his  Lordship  set  out  from 
London,  the  happy  issue  of  his  embassy  would  have  sufficiently 
exposed  the  futility  of  such  auguries  :  perhaps  his  Lordship's  de- 
parture from  London  on  Monday,  December  27, 1813,  about  seven 
in  the  evening,  was  attended  by  a  fog,  which,  for  its  density  and 
duration  might  have  been  equalled,  but  could  not  possibly  have 
been  exceeded  at  any  time.  Fortunately,  his  Lordship  proceeded 
on  the  Essex  road  towards  Harwich  without  interruption ;  it  was 
not  so  with  the  Prince  Regent,  who  intending  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  al  Hatfield  House,  Herts,  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Carlton  Houre,  after  one  of  his  out  riders  had  fallen 
•into  a  ditch  on  this  side  Kentish  Town, 

It 
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It  was  remarked  that  the  winter  of  1795,  in  several  par- 
ticulars resembled  the  present:  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
memory  of  man  to  equal  the  continued  fall  of  snow  for  nearly 
eight  days,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1819-14.  Al- 
most twelve  weeks  the  Wind  blew  continually  from  the  north  and 
north-east,  and  was  iutensely  cold.  A  fchort  thaw  also,  which 
Scarcely  lasted  one  day,  only  rendered  the  state  of  the  street* 
ten  times  worse.  Hence  the  masses  of  snow  and  water  became 
so  thick  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  hackney  coaches  with  an 
additional  horse,  could  plough  their  way  through.  In  some 
streets  in  the  city  men  were  employed  on  the  Sundays  to  remove 
the  snow.  Almost  all  trades  and  callings  carried  on  in  the1 
Streets  were  stopped,  which  considerably  increased  the  distresses 
of  the  lower  orders.  Few  carriages,  even  stages,  could  travel  on 
the  roads,  which  even  about  town  seemed  deserted.  From  many 
buildings,  icicles  full  a  yard  and  half  long,  were  seen  suspended. 
The  bouse  water  pipes  were  mostly  frozen,  whence  it  became1 
necessary  to  have  pings  in  the  streets  for  the  supply  of  all  ranks' 
of  people.  One  mil  of  snow  continued  forty-eight  hours  inces- 
santly, after  the  ground  had  been  covered  with  a  condensation,  the* 
result  nearly  of  four  weeks  continued  frost. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  River  Thames,  in  consequence  of  the* 
continuance  of  the  severe  weather,  began  to  assume  a  singular  ap- 
pearance :  vast  quantifies  of  snow  were  seen  almost  every 
where  on  the  surface,  and  being  carried  up  and  down  by  the* 
tide  and  the  stream,  or  collected  where  the  banks  or  the  bridges 
supported  the  acconrufatton,  a  soft  of  glaciers  were  formed, 
united  one  moment;  and  trashing,  cracking,  and  dashing  away 
the  next.  At  times  too,  when  the  flood  became  elevated  by  the" 
spring  tides,  and  the  current  ran  strongly,  the  small  ice  islander 
floated  away,  passing  through  the  arches  with  a  rapidity  scarcely 
to  be  conceived,  according  as  the  wind  or  tide  prevailed.  In 
fact,  the  conglomeration  upon  the  whole,  presented  more  of  the 
appearance  of  the  rudeness  of  the  desert,  than  that  of  a  broad 
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surface,  to  which  the  eye  of  the  observer  bad  been  mostly  aeons- 
tomed. 

Paths  were  formed  by  strewing  ashes,  &c.  direct  and  diagonal 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  frequent  cautions  were  given  to  those* 
heroines  whose  curiosity  induced  them  to  venture  on  the  glassy 
plain,  to  be  careful  not  to  slip  off  the  kirb.  Booths  of  all  kinds 
for  constituting  what  might  be  called  Frost  Fair,  were  erected  in 
great  numbers.  Many  of  these  were  distinguished  by  appropri* 
ate  signs,  as  the  Waterman's  Arms,  The  Crown,  The  Mag-Pye, 
The  Eel-pot,  &c. ;  and  one  wag  had  a  notice  appended  to  his  tent, 
signifying  "  that  several  feet  adjoining  his  premises  were  to-  be  let 
on  a  building  lease." 

In  addition  to  dancing  and  drinking,  the  well-known  cry  of 
"  Up  and  win  'em,"  resounded  from  the  voices  of  numerous  ven- 
ders of  savory  pies,  sausages,  gingerbread  nuts,  &c. ;  and  the 
number  of  persons  daily  collected  on  the  frozen  surface,  oommuni* 
eated  impressions  to.  the  spectators,  particularly  the  juvenile  part 
of  them,  whieh  will  not  easily  be  erased* 

Among  the  most  ratioual  of  the  oddities  collected  on.  the. 
Thames  on  this  occasion  were  a  number  of  printers,  who,  with* 
their  presses,  pulled  off  various  impressions  of  names,  verses,  &c. 
which  they  sold  for  a  trifle. 

On  Saturday*  February  3>  notwithstanding  there  were  evident, 
signs  of  the  breaking  of  the  ice,  and  even  very  early  on  the  Sun- 
day morning  some  fool  hardy  persons  passed  over  from  Queen* 
tithe  to  Bankside*  About  two.  U  the  morning  also  some  persons* 
oarousing  in  a  booth  opposite  Brooke's  Wharf,  were  very  near* 
losing  their  lives ;  the  tide  beginning  to  flow  at  London  Bridge,, 
and  being  assisted  by  the  thaw,  the  booth  was  hurried  along  with, 
the  quickness  of  lightning.  The  men  in.  their  alarm  neglected* 
the  fire  and  caudle,  which  communicating  with  the  covering,  set- 
it  in  a  flame.  In  this  singular  situation  they  succeeded  in  get* 
ting  into  a  lighter,  which  had  broken  from  its  moorings;  but; 
Aii.  was  dashed  to  pieces  against  one  of  the  piers  of  Black. 

Friar*. 
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Friars  Bridge ;  upon  this  some  of  the  men  got  out,  and  were 
taken  off  safely ;  the  rest  had  thrown  themselves  into  a  barge 
while  passing  Paddle  Dock.  Long  before  noon,  on  Sunday,  the 
whole  mass  of  the  ice  had  given  way,  and  forcing  itself  through 
the  bridges,  carried  every  thing  before  it.  Numbers  of  boats  were 
now  busily  employed  saving  rafts  of  timber,  and  towing  drifted 
barges,  &c.  on  shore.  The  passage  of  the  river  at  length  be- 
came quite  free,  though  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  and  the 
snow  was  not  clear  off  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  city  before  Sunday,  March  the  20th,  when  the  wind, 
finally  changed  from  the  north-east  *. 

Among  the  passing  animadversions  on  the  state  of  the  weather 
a  very  curious  communication  was  made  by  a  gentleman,  which 
he  extracted  from  a  memorandum  made  by  his  great  grandfather, 
containing  particulars  of  the  frost  in  1688,  f  an  event  which 
had  before  been  mentioned  by  chronologiste  only  in  general 
terms. 

The  account  given  in  the  note  below  we  have  seen  confirmed  b y 
a  French  writer,  a  visitor  to  England,  in  1688.    He  took  particu- 

*  Frostiana ;  or,  a  History  of  the  River  Thames  in  a  Frosen  State,  &c.  Sec. 
Printed  and  published  on  the  Ice  on  the  River  Thames . 

t  "  On  the  20th  of  December,  1688,  a  very  violent  frost  began,  which 
luted  to  the  6ih  of  February,  in  to  great  extremity,  that  the  pools  were 
frozen  eighteen  inches  thick  at  least  %  and  the  Thames  was  so  frosen  that  a 
great  street  from  the  Temple  to  Southwark,  was  boilt  with  shops,  and  all 
manner  of  things  sold.  Hackney  coaches  plied  there  as  in  the  streets.  Thero 
were  also  bull-baiting,  and  a  great  many  shews  and  tricks  to  be  seen*  This 
day  the  frost  broke.  In  the  morning  I  saw  a  coach  and  sin  horses  driven 
Iron  Whitehall  almost  to  the  bridge  (London  bridge)  yet  by  three  o'clock 
that  day,  February  6,  next  to  Soothwark  the  ice  was  gone,  so  as  boats  did 
row  too  and  fro,  and  the  next  day  all  the  frost  was  gone.  On  Candlemas  day 
I  went  to  Croydon  market,  and  led  my  horse  over  the  ice  at  the  Horse  Ferry 
from  Westminster  to  Lambeth.  As  I  came  bark  I  led  him  from  Lambeth 
upon  the  middle  ot  the  Thames  to  White  friars  stairs,  and  so  led  him  up  by 
tHem.  And  this  day  an  ox  was  roasted  whole,  over  against  Whitehall.  King 
Charles  and  the  Queen  ate  part  of  it." 

F3  la* 
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lar  notice  of  the  pastimes  of  those  days,  iu  a  email  volume, 
which  he  published  on  hi*  return  to  Paris.  He  sayo>  that  bo- 
aides  hackney  coaches,  a  large  fledge,  or  sledges,  were  then  ex- 
hibited on  the  frozen  Tbiwnes,  a^d  that  the  merry  monarch  pas*c4 
a  whole  night  upon  the  we  with  one  of  hia  concubines. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  4*1  not  appear  that  the  late  winter,  not- 
withstanding ita  length,  was  remackable  for  intensity  of  cold. 
Fahrenheit's  Thermometer  ha*  been  frequently  observed  at  20, 
several  timea  ajt  t5,  more  than  owe  at  1<K  oaee  at  (J,  and  once  so- 
low  as  2  below  0,  tbat  ia  to  say  34  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point.  This  happened  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  day,  1796^ 
supposed  to  have  been  the  most  ki tense  degree  of  sold  ever  known 
in  E  a  gland- 

On  Saturday  morning,  February  12,  about  a  quarter  past  six 
o'clock  a  fire  Vegan  to  issue  from  the  Custom  House,  and  to  burn- 
with  suqh  violence  as  to  threaten  the  most  destructive  conse- 
quences. Numerous  engines  soon  arrived,  but  about  seven  o'clock 
the  flames  had  made  so  rapid  a  spread  that  little  hope  was  enter- 
tained of  saving  any  of  the  building.  The  exertions  of  the  fire* 
men  and  others  were  then  directed  to  the  warehouses  and  other 
Buildings  on  both  sides  Thames  Street,  when  a  report  tbat  a 
great  quantity  of  gunpowder  was  deposited  in  the  vaults,  caused 
all  the  spectators,  as  well  as  the  iretnen,  to  withdraw  to  a  dis- 
tance. At  half  past  nine  this  rumour  was  proved  not  to  have 
been  an  idle  one.  The  explosion  which  then  took  place  was 
heard  and  felt  several  miles ;  burnt  paper,  leaves  of  books,  &c. 
were  scattered  as  far  as  Hackney,  Low  leightoii,  &c.  Numbers 
of  persons  soon  alter  the  breaking  out  of  this  lire  were  see* 
running  about  Thames  Street,  almost  naked,  and  some  were 
severely  srorched.  At  one  o'clock  the  whole  of  the  Custom 
House  and  the  adjoining  warehouses  were  reduced  to  ashes  ;  but  | 

about  three  all  fear  of  the  further  extension  of  the  flames  had  sub-  | 

sided.     Ten  houses  opposite  were  vhurnt  down  by  two  o'clock;  I 

and  among  them  Holland's  Coffee  House. ;  the  Rose  and  Crown*, 
and  Yorkshire  Grey  public  houses ;  the  King's  Arms  was  much: 

damaged; 
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damaged.  A  n\an  standing  close  to  one  of  the  persons  employed 
m  holding  a  branch  pipe,  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  tbe  gun- 
powder before  roswtiotied ;  btrt  tbe  branch-holder  did  not  sustain 
tbe  least  injury.  The  fire  is  thought  to  hare  originated  in  a  fire- 
Are  in  one  of  the  offices  of  business  adjoining  a  closet  in  ths 
house- keeper 'a  room,  ait  upon  the  two  pair  of  stairs.  Miss  Kelly, 
the  bouse  keeper,  and  her  sister,  had  a  narrow  escape,  bursting 
in  a  manner  through  the  flames  with  her  brother,  Captain  Hin- 
ton  Kelly,  who  had  returned  from  Brighton  only  the  day  before. 
it  was  but  too  soon  ascertained  that  two  poor  orphan  girls  in  her 
service  had  perished  in  the  flames,  it  being  impossible  for  Miss 
Kelly  to  awaken  them,  or  to  get  to  the  chamber  where  they 
slept.  The  rest  of  the  servants  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  to 
the  top  of  the  building,  from  whence,  by  the  help  of  ladders  they 
were  soon  removed.  The  hooks  and  papers  of  fhe  searcher's 
office  on  the  quay  were  saved,  being  conveyed  out  of  a  window, 
and  put  into  a  lighter  lying  along  side ;  but  in  tbe  Secretary's 
OAce,  documents  nearly  100  years  old,  with  the  bonds  in  the 
Coast- Bond  Office,  were  tost.  This  Custom  House  was  erected 
in  1718,  upon  the  ruitfs  of  the  first  of  this  kind  in  London,  built 
in  1659. 

An  imposition  of  a  most  extraordinary  kind  was  played  off  in 
the  Metropolis  on  MonJay  the  21st  of  February,  when  between 
eleven  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  a  person  wearing  a  white 
cockade  passed  rapidly  by  the  Royal  Exchange  in  a  po»t  chaise, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  dnd  decorated  with  sprigs  of  laurel.  Much 
about  the  same  time  a  chaise  similarly  decorated,  and  a  person 
of  the  same  description  within,  was  seen  in  the  vicinit)  of  Down* 
iflg  Street;  not  proceeding  directly  thither,  but  wandering  about, 
apparently  in  want  of  a  guide.  All  the  city,  and  all  the  west 
end  of  the  town  were  in  a  tumult  of  joy  The  approaches  to  the 
■  public  offices  were  crowded  with  persons  anxiously  intent  upon 
learning  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  arrival.  Thousands  of 
persons  supposing  tbe  guns  would  fire,  collected  about  the  west 
cad  of  the  town  chiding  the  delay,  it  being  supposed  an  absolute 

F3  fact* 
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feet,  that  the  Tower  guns  had  fired  already ;  although  it  mas  at 
the  same  time  made  matter  of  surprise  and  blame  in  the  city,  that 
the  Tower  gnna  did  not  open  their  mouths,  where  hundreds  were 
quite  certain  that  those  in  the  park  had  been  blazing  away  long 
before.  Down  till  fife  o'clock,  the  crowd  was  still  waiting  in  the 
park  for  the  firing  of  the  guns ;  but  in  the  city,  the  business  was 
long  before  that  time  suspected.  Omnium  fell  back  from  its  pre- 
Tious  high  and  sudden  elevation,  in  proportion  as  the  delusion 
vanished,  leaving  multitudes  of  cheated  speculators  cursing  the 
deception  practised  on  them.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  trick.  It  was  asserted  by  the  au- 
thors of  this  story  that  the  mission  of  the  man  with  the  white 
cockade  was  not  to  the  British  government*  but  to  the  French 
Princes  here;  and  that  he  had  certainly  arrived  at  the  residence 
of  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  Inquiry  in  this 
quarter,  also  proved  the  whole  a  trick,  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  sit  down  and  ruminate  upon  the  consequences. 

As  soon  as  the  story  of  the  arri?a)  began  to  spread,  all  the 
ministers,  all  the  principals  of  the  government  officers,  all  the 
ministerial  members  of  Parliament,  all  the  chief  politicians  of  the 
clubs,  hastened  to,  or  towards  the  Treasury  and  Downing  Street, 
The  Duke  of  Montrose  seen  riding  with  a  groom  in  the  royal 
livery,  attending  him  as  master  of  the  horse,  was  supposed  at  first 
sight,  to  be  either  the  Prince  Regeut,  or  somebody  deputed  by 
him,  and  eveu  this  enhanced  the  tremulous  feelings  of  the  agi- 
tated multitude.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  whose  inability  to  go 
out  of  doors  had  been  made  an  hour  or  two  before  the  ground  of 
putting  off  a  trial  between  Lady  Perceval  and  Mr.  Phipps,  was 
now  seen  as  it  were  hazarding  his  life,  and  hastening  to  Down- 
ing Street,  where  he,  like  the  rest,  found  the  story  all  a  fiction. 
It  appeared  certain  that  a  chaise  and  four  decorated  as  before  re- 
lated, came  first  towards  Whitehall  from  Westminster  Bridge ; 
afterwards  got  back  over  that  bridge  again,  as  it  is  sometimes 
done  on  the  return  after  landing  the  fare ;  then  weut  round  by 
tfee  Borough  over  London  Bridge,  as  if  to  gratify  the  city  with 
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<|ic  sight  ill  passing  to  the  westward.  At  length  being  set  down 
/at  the  Marsh  Gate,  Lambeth,  the  pretended  messenger,  whose 
name  was  De  Berenger,  stepped  into  a  hackney  coach,  and  was 
traced  to  a  house  then  recently  taken  by  Lord  Cochrane  in  Greett 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

At  Dover  it  seems  this  business  had  "been  speciously  planned; 
it  appeared  that  about  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  a 
person  accosted  a  watchman  on  the  Custom  House  Quay,  and  re* 
quested  to  be  immediately  shewn  to  the  nearest  inn  where  he 
could  be  accommodated  with  a  speedy  conveyance  to  London,  as 
he  had  just  landed  from  France,  and  was  the  bearer  of  most  im- 
portant dispatches  ;  and  also  stated  that  he  had  brought  over  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that  Bonaparte  had  in  a  very  late  action 
been  killed.  The  Ship  Inn  being  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
place  where  this  person  first  discovered  himself,  he  was  shewn 
thither,  where  he  also  gave  the  same  account  of  himself;  and 
from  his  appearance,  being  dressed  in  a  rough  travelling  coat,  for 
cap,  and  seemingly  with  two  or  three  days'  growth  of  T>eard; 
also  being  wet  about  the  legs  as  if  occasioned  by  his  leaping  front 
Che  boat  to  the  shore ;  and  well  supplied  with  Napoleons,  which 
bespoke  he  was  what  he  represented  himself  to  be ;  tie  liad  every 
facility  afforded  him  usual  with  such  persons  on  their  arrival. 
Whilst  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  departure  were  going 
on,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  prepare  relays  of  horses  at 
two  different  post  towns.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Admiral 
Foley  at  Deal,  to  whom  he  said  ho  was  well  known,  announcing 
Iris  arrival,  in  order  that  a  telegraphic  communication  might,  as 
early  as  possible,  be  made  to  government  of  his  mission,  which 
was  also  sent  offby  a  courier.  He  called  himself  Col.  de  Bourke, 
or  Boorg,  and  when  lie  quitted  Dover,  gave  each  of  the  postboys 
a  Napoleon,  to  induce  them  to  use  all  expedition*  But  after  his 
departure,  and  when  inquiry  began  to  take  place,  no  one  could 
give  an  account  at  which  spot,  or  from  what  boat  he  landed,  and 
though  all  the  picquets  that  were  on  sentry,  the  revenue  officers 
•and  boatmen  who  are  in  the  practice  of  watching  ships  up  chan- 
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pel,  were  questioned,  not  on*  of  them  knew  of  a  boat,  or  person 
being  landed  in  the  night!  On  Wednesday,  June  the  8th,  as 
Lord  Cochrane  and  others  had  been  implicated  in  this  popular 
deception,  in  consequence  of  the  investigations  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Stock  Exchange,  their  trial  came  on  for  cou-r 
fpiring  to  defraud  that  body,  by  circulating  false  news  of  Bona- 
parte's defeat,  his  being  killed  by  the  Cossacks,  &c  to  raise  the 
funds  to  a  higher  price  than  they  would  otherwise  have  borne,  to 
the  injury  of  the  public,  ana*  to  the  benefit  of  the  conspirators. 
Mr.  Gurney  called  witnesses  to  prove  that  Colonel  de  Bourg,  who 
pretended  to  have  been  conveyed  in  an  open  boat  from  France, 
and  landed  at  Dover,  was  Random  de  Berenger,  that  he  wrote  to. 
Admiral  Foley,  who  but  for  the  haziness  of  the  weather  woul4 
have  telegraphed  the  intelligence  to  the  Admiralty.  The  effects 
of  this  news  in  town  was  proved  to  have  raised  the  premium  on 
Omnium  from  27$  to  30  per  cent.  But  no  confirmation  having 
been  received  at  the  Admiralty,  O minium  began  again  to  get 
down,  when  an  important  auxiliary  to  this  fraudulent  contrivance 
appeared.  This  wa*  the  arrival  of  three  apparently  military 
officers  in  a  post  chaise  and  four  from  Nortlifleet,  having  the 
drivers  and  horses  decorated  with  laurel.  These  persons  were . 
named  Saudon,  M'Rae,  and  Knight  To  spread  the  news  they 
drove  over  Black  Friars  Bridge,  through  the  city;  but  when 
they  were  ultimately  set  down  near  the  Marsh  Gate  they  tied  up 
their  cocked  hats,  put  on  round  one*,  aud  walked  away.  This 
last  contrivance  raised  Omnium  to  32  per  cent.  Much  evidence 
was  adduced  by  the  counsel  to  connect  the  parties.,  and  to  shew 
that  the  two  arrivals  were  branches  of  the  same  conspiracy.  The 
amount  of  the  stock  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Cochrane  and> 
Messrs.  Cochrane  Johnstone  and  Butt  was  nearly  one  million. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Best  for  the  defendant,  called  Lord  Yarmouth,  Col. 
Torrens,  and  Admiral  Beresford*  to  prove  that  Lord  Cochrane 
was  acquainted  with  De  Berenger  on  honourable  grounds,  not 
arising  from  stock  jobbing  transactions,  having  exerted  himself  to 
tjet  him  into  the  navy;  likewise  that  Lord  Cochrane  bad  autho* 

rized 
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tized  bis  broker  to  sell  bis  stock  whenever  be  could  get  a  profit 
of  one  per  cent  An  alibi  was  set  op  on  the  pari  of  De  Berenger, 
and  bur  servant,  Smith,  and  his  wife,  were  called  to  prove  that 
lie  slept  at  home  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  February  20;  and 
M'ftuire,  a  servant  at  a  livery  stable,  deposed  that  he  saw  him  at 
Chelsea  that  evening ;  but  they  varied  as  to  the  dress  lie  wore. 
The  court  sat  till  three  next  morning,  and  then  adjourned ;  but 
meeting  again  at  ten,  Mr.  Gurney  having  replied,  Lord  Ellon* 
borough  took  two  hours  to  sum  up.  The  jury  then  retired  two 
hours  and  a  half:  on  their  return,  they  found  All  the  persons  in* 
dieted  Guilty  /  Monday,  June  13th,  Lord  Cochrane  appeared  in 
person  in  court,  and  earnestly  solicited  a  new  trial,  declaring  t  t 
he  had  affidavits  in  his  hand  on  which  he  founded  his  applica- 
tion. When  refused  to  be  heard,  his  Lordship  observed  it  was 
indeed  hard  that  he  should  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  doing 
justice  to  his  character,  because  the  guilty  dared  not  appear  in 
the  place  in  which  he  then  stood.  On  Monday,  June  19,  Lord 
Cochrane  and  the  others  being  brought  up  lor  judgment,  he  wan 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  King ;  to 
be  set  npon  the  pillory  in  the  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  12  calendar  months !  Richard  Gauthorne  Butt 
received  the  same  judgment,  and  John  Peter  Hollo  way,  Charles 
Jtaadom  De  Berenger,  Henry  Lyte,  and  Jlatph  Sandom  were  also 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  in  the  Marehalsea. 

The  war  which  had  been  carried  on  in  France  by  the  allies, 
a/ter  the  breakiug  up  of  the  negotiations  opened  at  Chatillon, 
with  unexampled  success,  having  excited  a  general  expectation* 
of  its  conclusion  in  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte ;  on  Tuesday, 
April  6,  the  news  that  the  allies  had  entered  Paris,  burst  upon 
the  eitizens  of  London  from  all  quarters ;  and  on  Friday,  April  8, 
the  intelligence  of  Bonaparte's  resignation  was  received,  when  a 
notice  being  given  by  Lord  Bathurst  that  the  public  offices  would 
be  illuminated  during  three  successive  nights,  this  became  gene- 
ral on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  evenings,  follow- 
ing.    The  principal  streets  were  crowded  to  excess  by  person* 

of 
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of  all  ranks,  in  whose  hats  and  bosoms  the  white  cockade  anJ 
sprigs  of  laurel  were  conspicuous.  Many  carriages  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  also  paraded  up  and  down,  their  servants  and 
iiorses  wearing  white  ribbons  and  laurel  branches.  The  colours 
•f  France  and  England,  united,  were  displayed  from  many  houses. 
The  illuminations  at  Carlton  House  were  among  the  most  splen- 
did. The  columns  in  the  front  were  encircled  with  spiral  lines 
of  lamps ;  and  the  cornices  and  other  parts  studded  with  them. 
Along  the  front  were  the  words — Rossia.  Austria.  Vivent  Le$ 
Bourbons.  Prussia.  England.  Transparencies  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  extremely  fanciful. 
At  Carkon  House,  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  the  great  gates  oh 
the  east  and  west  were  thrown  open,  and  six  hogsheads  of  strong 
ale  were  trundled  into  Pali-Mall  for  the  populace.  In  a  moment 
the  heads  of  each  cask  were  stowed ;  and,  for  want  of  proper, 
vessels,  the  mob  used  their  hats  to  drink  out  of.  The  screaming 
of  the  women,  the  huzzaing  of  the  men,  and  the  firing  of  guus 
and  pistols,  seemed  to  rend  the  skies.  Drums,  trumpets,  hand- 
tells,  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  added  to  a  confusion  of  sounds 
*f  which  ^scarcely  any  conception  can  be  found. 

During  the  interval  occupied  by  these  rejoicings,  as  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  who  had  long  resided  at  Hart  well,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, bad  been  invited  to  London  by  the  Prince  Regent,  it  was 
observed ^  that  upwards  of  four  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire  had  beheld  an  acknowledged 
king  of  France  within  its  walls.  The  French  king  baring' been 
indisposed,  on  Monday,  April  18,  found  himself  so  much  reco- 
vered, that  he  sent  an  express  to  the  Priuce  Regent  and  his  own 
relatives  that  he  would  undertake  the  journey  on  Wednesday  the 
20th.  Every  court  arrangement  was  made  to  suit  his  convenience 
in  coming  to  London.  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  who  had 
been  some  time  in  town,  postponed  her  intended  journey  to 
Windsor ;  and  the  Queen  and  Princesses,  on  receiving  notice  of 
the  King  of  France's  intention  to  be  in  town,  also  signified  their 
royal  pleasure  to  hare  the  honour  of  meeting  him  in  London. 

f  According 
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According  to  a  previous  arrangement,  the  royal  carriages  and 
hones  intended  to  form  the  procession,  left  London  to  meet  the 
King  of  France  at  Stanmore.  Long  before  twelve  o'clock,  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  were  seen  forcing  their  way  towards 
Hyde  Park  Corner.  The  road,  in  some  places,  was  occupied  by 
a  doable  row  of  carriages,  extending  almost  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  ;  and  almost  every  individual  wore  a  white  cockade, 
to  which  a  sprig  of  laurel  was  generally  added.  Every  window 
that  commanded  a  view  of  the  scene  was  occupied :  every  wall 
and  every  gate  was  taken  possession  of:  every  tree  was  inha- 
bited. The  windows  in  Piccadilly  exhibited  a  blaze  of  beauty 
and  fashion.  Many  of  the  balconies  were  ornamented  with  fes- 
toons and  rosettes  of  white  ribbon,  intermingled  with  laurel  leaves. 
At  half  past  twelve  o'clock  the  Prince  Regent  left  Carlton  House, 
in  his  travelling  carriage,  drawn  by  four  beautiful  bays,  attended 
by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  Viscount 
Melbourne,  the  lord  in  waiting;  his  postilions  wearing  white 
jackets,  white  hats,  and  white  cockades  in  tbem,  with  three  out- 
riders in  the  royal  liveries,  distinguished  by  white  cockades  only. 
About  two  o'clock  the  Prince  Regent  arrived  at  the  Abereorn 
Arms  Inn,  at  Stanmore,  whence  the  procession  was  to  proceed. 
Some  of  the  peoplo  at  Stanmore  actually  displayed  white 
sheets  and  pillow-cases.  In  a  word,  every  person  who  could 
muster  a  horse,  went  out  of  town  a  mile  at  least  to  meet  the 
King  of  France,  who,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Inn  at  Stanmore,  was 
so  infirm,  that  he  was  lifted  out  of  the  carriage  by  his  servants* 
The  Prince  Regent  was  at  the  door,  where  he  received  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  French  nation,  by  embracing  him. 
They  conversed  in  the  French  language ;  and,  after  a  short  time, 
proceeded  towards  London  in  the  following  order:— one  hundred 
gentlemen  on  horseback ,  horse-trumpeters  iu  their  splendid  gold 
lace  dress;  a  party  of  the  royal  horse-guards;  lastly,  the  royal 
state  carriage,  in  which  were  the  King  of  France,  the  Duchess 
JD'Angouleme,  the  Prince  of  Coude,  and  the  Prince  Regent,  drawn 
J>y  eight  cream-coloured  horses.  An  officer  of  the  royal  horse- 
guards 
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guards  rode  at  each  window ;  and  a  numerous  party  of  borne 
closed  the  procession.  When  they  arrived  at  GrilJou's  Hotel  ia 
Albeiaarie-street,  a  temporary  platform  was  made  even  with  the 
passage,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  that  would  have  attended 
the.  king's  ascending  the  steps.  The  Prince  Regent  conducted 
his  Majesty  to  the  apartment  appropriated  to  his  reception,  where 
about  one  hundred  of  the  French  nobility  were  in  readiness  to 
receive  him.  Here  his  Majesty,  after  some  conversation  in 
French  with  the  Prince  Regent,  invested  him  with  the  order  of 
the  Sami  Esprit.  His  Royal  Highness  departed  soon  after  to 
Carlton  House,  leaving  the  King  of  France  to  enjoy  his  own 
particular  friends,  with  whom  he  diaed.  On  Thursday  all  the 
visiters  he  received  came  in  their  full  court-dresses ;  and,  among 
these,  were  almost  all  the  Royal  Dukes,  the  Cabinet  Ministers, 
the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  &c. ;  and,  in  the  evening,  his  Majesty 
went  in  slate  to  dine  with  the  Queen  and  Prince  Regent  at 
Carlton  House,  where  he  was  formally  invested  with  the  insignia 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

On  the  Saturday  following,  the  departure  of  the  King  beiog 
fixed,  his  last  levee  held  in  London  was  at  half  past  seven  in  the 
morning,  when  the  Duchess  D'Angouieme  came  in  her  own  car- 
riage to  take  leave  of  her  royal  uncle.  Duriig  her  progress 
every  head  was  uncovered,  and  the  air  resounded  with  euthosi* 
antic  huzzas.  She  kissed  her  hand  several  times  to  the  populace, 
and  cried  Adieu  in  the  most  feeling  manner.  The  King  being 
ready  about  eight  o'clock,  he  got  into  his  private  travelling  car- 
riage, drawn  by  the  post-horses  of  the  Prince  Regent,  ami  with 
an  escort  of  horse  from  the  23d  regiment,  proceeded  over  West* 
minster-bridge  en  bis  way  to  Dover,  where  the  Prince  Regent 
wan  in  readiness  to  attend  him  till  he  should  embark  for  France, 
Upon  the  King's  arrival  in  Kent  he  was  met  by  the  Marquis  of 
Camden,  ss  lord-lieuteaaut  of  the  county,  attended  by  a  guard 
of  the  Kentish  yeomanry,  who  proceeded  with  him  to  Dover. 
In  reality,  the  road  might  be  literally  said  to  have  been  lined  with 
spectators  from  Westminster-bridge  to  Pover,  On  Sunday  his 
7  Majesty 
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Majesty  had  a  very  speedy  passage  across  the  Channel  to  Calais; 
and  the  Prince  Regent,  after  seeing  him  on  board,  retained  to 
Carlton  House  abont  one  en  Monday  morning. 

Aa  if  nothing  less  than  the  af&irs  of  royalty  were  to  ocettpy 
the  attention,  of  tlie  metropolis  this  season,  the  case  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  as  bronght  before  parliament,  was  the  next 
to  excite  particnlar  attention.  Rumours  had  been  for  some  time 
afloat  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Qneen  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  the  matter  beiHg  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Speaker  informed  the  bouse,  that  since  he  ltad  taken 
the  chair,  he  bad  received  a  Letter  from  her  Royal  Highness, 
desiring  bira  to  inform  Ihe  bouse,  that  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  had  been  advised  to  take  such  steps  as  would  pre** 
▼ent  her  futore  appearance  at  court ;  and  also  declared  his  fixed 
and  unalterable  determination  not  to  meet  her  either  in  public  or 
private  in  future  on  any  occasion  whatever  ;  and  that  his  Royat 
Highness  might  have  ultimate  objects  in  view  which  might  not 
only  tend  to  endanger  the  succession  to  the  throne,  but  also  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  these  rearms  ;  and  that  she  felt  it  due  to 
her  daughter  and  to  the  country,  to  make  this  communication* 
Her  Reyal  Highness'*  letter  was  dated  Connaugbt  House,  June 
3, 1814. 

Enclosed  with  this  letter  was  the  correspondence  which  had 
token  place.  The  reading  of  the  fetter  occasioned  Mr.  Metbaen 
to  advert  at  some  length  to  what  he  styled  the  injurious  treatment 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  recent  indignity  cast  upon  her 
by  excluding  her  on  the  eve  of  the  arrival  of  those  august  per* 
aeneges  then  expected  to  honour  this  country  with  their  pre- 
sence, and  also  of  the  nuptials  of  her  daughter  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Mr.  Methuen  moved  an  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
but  parliament  refused  to  interfere.  The  subject  of  the  corres- 
pondence was,  the  expressed  expectation  of  tfie  Princess  of  Walee 
that  occasions  might  arise  "  when  she  must  appear  in  public/* 

In  answer  to  the  Prince's  determination  not  to  meet  the  Princess 

• 

any  where,  the  Queen?  complained  of  the  painful  necessity  of 

intimating 
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intimating  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  the  impossibility  of  her 
Majesty's  receiving  her  at  her  drawing-rooms.  In  the  Prin- 
cess's answer  to  the  Queen,  she  dwelt  npon  the  affectionate 
regard  with  which  the  King  was  so  kind  as  to  honour  her;  and 
requested  her  Majesty  to  do  her  the  justice  of  acquainting  the 
illustrious  strangers  with  the  motives  of  her  personal  considera- 
tion to  the  Queen,  which  alone  could  induce  her  to  abstain  from 
exercising  her  right  to  appear  at  the  drawing-rooms.  To  this 
the  Queen  replied,  the  step  required  was  rendered  unnecessary, 
by  the  Princess's  making  the  public  acquainted  with  the  cause 
of  her  absence,  and  which  her  Royal  Highness  had  done  by  suf- 
fering a  Letter  to  the  Queen  to  appear  in  a  public  paper.  The 
correspondence  between  these  high  personages  closed  on  the  27th 
of  May.  On  the  1 1th  of  June  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
shews  that  even  Kings  may  sometimes  decree,  and  Princes  deter- 
mine, to  very  little  purpose.  The  Royal  visitors,  the  Emperor 
of  ftussia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  &c.  who  had  arrived  in  the  me- 
tropolis on  the  6tb,  having  announced  their  iutention  to  visit 
the  Opera,  the  doors  were  no  sooner  thrown  open,  than  every 
place,  both  in  pit  and  gallery,  were  filled.  The  illustrious  vi« 
sitors  did  not  arrive  till  half  past  ten,  when  the  Prince  Regent 
entered  his  box  amidst  loud  shouting,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  his  two  sons,  and  others.  At  this  juncture 
several  hundreds  of  persons  forced  themselves  into  the  house 
without  paying :  however,  the  national  air  of  "  God  Save  the 
King,"  being  twice  sung,  the  Regent  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
had  only  sat  dowu  a  few  minutes,  when  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
who  had  been  some  time  in  her  private  box,  being  discovered, 
her  name  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  the  spectators  turned 
for  the  time  from  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia,  and  hailed 
the  Princess  with  Stud  acclamations.  The  Regent,  who  had 
long  been  famed  for  the  most  graceful  bow  in  Europe,  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  never  exhibited  more  ease  and  dignity  than  in  the 
how  he  made  at  that  moment :  the  august  personages  sitting  near 

aim, 
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bim  rose  and  made  the  same  reverence ;  and  some  persons  very 
fondly  anticipated  a  bappy  reconciliation  from  this  circumstance  : 
bat  the  event  proved  that  in  this  they  had  been  deceived,  as  well 
as  in  the  expected  marriage  of  the  young  Princes*  Charlotte  with, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  tan  of  the  Stadtholder. 

As  nothing  bad*  been  more  ardently  expected  than  the  coming- 
of  the  illustrious  visiter*  just  mentioned,  their  arrival  at  Dover, 
«n  Monday,  June  the  6th,  was,  of  course,  communicated  by 
express.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were 
accompanied  by  the  two  eldest  sons  of  the  latter,  Prince  William*, 
his  brother,.  Prince  Frederic,  hia  nephew,  Prince  Augustus,  his 
cousin,  Marshal  Blucher,  and  Baron  Humboldt,  with  a  number 
•f  attendants.  Counts  Platoff,  Barclay  de  Tolli,  and  Tostoi,  ac- 
companied the  Emperor :  and  it  being  generally  imagined  their 
Majesties  would  have  proceeded  publicly  from  Dover  to  the 
capital,  the  road  from  London  to  that  sea-port,  an  extent  of 
seventy-two  miles,  presented*  a  spectacle  unequalled  in  its  kind. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  expectant  multitude  became  quite 
impatient,  when  iateUigenee  arrived  at  Shooter's  Hill,,  that  at 
Welling,  where  the  cavalcade  had  changed  horses,  it  was  known* 
their  Majesties  were  gone  up  to  town  in  a  private  manner  two 
hours  before..  The  Emperor  had  entered  London  about  half  past 
two,  in  the  carriage  and  four  of  Count  Lieven,  without  a  single 
attendant;  Lords  Yarmouth  and  Bentinck  preceding  him  in  a* 
post-chaise :  the  King  of  Prussia,  his  sons,  and  their  numerous 
suite,  also  arrived  at  Clarence  House,  which  had  been  fitteft  up 
for  them  in  a  very  private  manner;  and,  when  the  Emperor  came 
to  the  Pulteney  Hotel,  in  Piccadilly,  he  ascended  the  first  flight 
of  stairs  before  Prince  Gazarin  announced  bis  arrival :— but 
though  the  populace  felt  rather  mortified  at  being  cheated  of  *. 
sight,  when  his  Imperial  Majesty  appeared  at  the  balcony,  and, 
bowed,  he  was  always  received  with  a  hearty  welcome.  About 
six  in  the  evening,  when  Marshal  Blucher  arrived  at  Carlton, 
House,  all  attempts  to  keep  the  populace  out  of  the  court-yard 
were,  in  vain  :  the  two  sentinels  at  the  gate,  with,  their  muskets* 
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were  laid  on  the  ground ;  and  the  porter  was  overpowered,  to 
indulge  the  public,  the  doors  of  the  great  hall  were  thrown  open 
on  the  occasion :  and  here  the  first  interview  of  the  General  with 
the  Prince  took  place. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  pursuits  of  the  Emperor  A1ex-< 
under  were  similar  to  those  of  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh,  having  a  perfect  indifference  to  shew  and  parade :  and 
that,  to  observe  him  well,  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  as  early  a 
riser  as  himself.  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  "7  th,  he  break  fasted* 
by  eight,  and  walked  in  Kensington  Gardens  with  his  sister. 
He  returned  to  the  Pulteney  Hotel  at  ten,  and  then  proceeded 
in  one  of  the  Prince  Regent's  carriages  to  view  Westminster 
Hall  and  the  Abbey.  His  sister  and  himself  next  visited  the 
British  Museum.  At  one  he  held  a  levee  at  Cumberland  House, 
and  was  visited  by  the  Prince  Regent  Between  five  and  six  he 
attended  her  Majesty's  Court;  and  at  seven  her  Majesty,  the 
Princesses,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  their  families,  &c.  dined  witb 
the  Prince  Regent  at  Carlton  House. 

On  Wednesday,  June  8,  the  Emperor  Alexander  rode  in 
Hyde  Park  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Yarmouth  and  Colonel  Blomfield.  From 
thence  they  rode  to  Westminster,  crossed  the  bridge,  passing 
through  the  Borough  into  the  City,  They  passed  the  Mansion 
House  and  the  Exchange  before  nine  in  the  morning,  and  turn* 
ing  round  by  the  Bank  and  the  Excise  Office,  proceeded  through 
Finsbury  Square,  along  the  City  Road,  and  the  New  Road, 
towards  Paddington,  and  returned  down  the  Edgeware  Road  and 
Hyde  Park  to  the  PuKeney  Hotel.  After  breakfasting,  the 
Emperor,  the  Duehes»  of  Oldeutmrgh,  and  a  party  of  distinc- 
tion, left  the  hotel  in  their  carriages,  without  military  escort, 
and  proceeded  along  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  After  viewing  this,  they  proceeded  to  the  London 
Docks,  and  returned  through  the  Strand. 

On  Thursday,  the  9th,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  breakfasted 
together  at  seven  at  the  Pulteney  Hotel  with  the  Grand  Duchess 
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of  Qldenburgh,  and  afterwards  set  out,  accompanied  by  Marshal 
Blucher,  General  Platoff,  and  a  numerous  suite,  for  Ascot  Heath 
races ;  and  arriving  at  Richmond  Hill  at  nine,  the  whole  party 
walked  on  the  terrace,  and  expressed  themselves  quite  delighted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  They  afterwards  viewed  Hampton 
Court  with  as  much  attention  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  would 
admit,  assuming  no  character  of  pomp,  but  couversiug  familiarly 
with  all. 

On  Saturday,  the  llth,  about  eleven,  the  Emperor  and  his 
sister  again  rode  through  the  Strand  into  the  City,  to  visit  the 
Bank.  They  entered  by  the  Lothbury  Gate,  and  attended  by 
the  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  Court  of  Directors,  were 
conducted  through  the  various  departments  of  that  extensive 
building,  and  afterwards  partook  of  a.  cold  collation.  The  Em- 
peror returning  to  his  state  apartments  in  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's House  at  St  James's,  was  waited  on  about  six  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  Sheriffs,  and  the  whole  of  the  Aldermen 
and  Common  Council,  in  their  civic  robes.  On  the  same  even- 
iog  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  visited  tjie 
King's  Theatre  as  before  mentioned ;  and  on  Sunday  attended 
Hyde  Park.  Here  the  Sovereigns,  the  Princes,  with  the  ve- 
nerable Blucher,  making  their  appearance  in  the  ride,  it  seemed 
as  if  every  horse  in  the  metropolis  had  beeu  furnished  with  a  rider 
to  meet  them..  The  pressure  was  intolerable;  the  horses  were 
so  jammed  together,  that  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had 
their  knees  crushed,  and  their  boots  torn.  Blucher  was  so  cru- 
elly persecuted  with  kindness,  that  he  alighted  and  took  refuge 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  declaring  this  to  be  more  formidable  Jo 
him  than  all  the  enemies  he  ever  encountered.  ,  In  the  confusion 
and  pressure  which  Ojccssioned  it,  all  sense  of  courtesy  was  aban- 
doned, and  each  individual  was  in  a  manner  compelled  to  fight 
his  own  battle.  Many  were  of  course  seriously  injured.  In,  one 
place  was  seen  a  lady  in  hysterics ;  in,  another  a  beautiful  female 
torn  from  her  protector,  entreating  mercy  from  the  overwhelming 
throng:  in  a  third  place,   were  parents  who  bad  lost  their  chil- 
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dren,  am!  again,  children  who  bad  lost  their  parents.  It  Was  iir 
this  state  of  things  the  approach  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
his  suite  was  announced.  That  crowd  which  had  before  almost 
reached  the  acme  of  alarm  and  apprehension,  had  now  new  evil* 
to  endure.  The  horse-guards  being  constrained  to  obtain  a  pas- 
sage for  the  approaching  cavalcade,  many  were  the  severe  con- 
fusions  which  the  shins  aud  toes  of  the  populace  received  from 
their  horses'  hoofs ;  when,  in  order  to  avoid  this,  many  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  under  the  carriages,  and  there,  in  tremb- 
ling anxiety,  await  the  moment  of  their  liberation. 

An  aquatic  excursion  Being  planned  for  Monday,  the  13th  pf 
June,  by  seven  iu  the  morning,  the  Admiralty,  Navy,  and 
Ordnance  barges  were  collected  at  Whitehall  Stairs,  gaily  dressed 
with  banners,  and  a  band  of  music  in  one  of  them.  The  Admi- 
ralty barge  hoisted  the  Royal  Standard:  others  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  flags.  A  gu*  being  feed*  at  nine,  the  Regent  was 
escorted  by  a  party  of  the  horse-guards  to  Whitehall1  Stairs  f 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Grand 
Duchess,  by  detachments  of  the  Blues.  As  soon  as  the  illus- 
trious visitors  got  on  board,  the  band  struck  up  "  God  Save  the 
King,"  and  the  fleet  moved  off,  gliding  gently  down,  greeted 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  thousands  assembled  on  the  wharfe 
and  shores.  Off  London  Bridge  the  City  barges,  with  the  I-ord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  &c.  joined  the  precession.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  royal  visitors  off  Woolwich,  the  Thisbe  frigate,' bearing  the 
flag  of  Vice- Admiral  Legge,  and  other  vessels,  fired  a  salute 
and  manned  their  yards.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  arse* 
nal  and  laboratory ;  and,  in  addition;  to  a  discharge  of  great  guns, 
a  quantity  of  Congieve*s  rocket*  were  discharged.  In  the  even- 
ing, about  eight,  the  whole  party  dined  at  the  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford's, Cleveland  Row,  St  James's; 

On  Tuesday,  the  14th,  the  royal  party  left  London  for  Ox* 
ferd,  where  they  were  received  with  all  possible  distinction. 
Here,  with  his  characteristic  activity,  Alexander,  after  looking 
at  hi*  apartments  at  Merton  College,  and  the  gardens  behind  it 
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%ras  walking  in  the  public  streets  before  three  o'clock,  accompa- 
nied by  several  noblemen,  with  whom  he  made  a  tour  to  the 
most  distinguished  colleges  and  public  edifices. 

Early  next  morning  the  Royal  party  returned  to  London :  the 
Emperor,  before  he  went  to  bed,  attended  a  ball  at  Lady  Jersey's. 
At  eleven  he  repaired  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  where  he  witnessed 
the  annual  assemblage  of  the  charity  children  belonging  to  the 
different  parishes  of  the  metropolis.  His  Prussian  Msjesty  and 
his  two  sons  were  also  present ;  and  the  august  party  were  every 
where  greeted  both  iu  going  and  returning,  with  cheers  and 
acclamations. 

In  the  evening,  after  dining  with  Lord  Castlereagh*  the  two 
Sovereigns  visited  Drufy  Lane  Theatre;  and,  when  the  play 
was  oven  *ent  to  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford's.  At  eleven, 
on  Friday,  the  17th,  they  set  out  to  visit  the  Military  Asylum* 
commonly  called  the  Duke  of  York's  School.  The  Emperor 
afterwards  accompanied  his  sister  to  see  Greenwich  Hospital  and 
the  Royal  Observatory  j 

On  the  evening  df  the  same  day  the  Allied  Sovereigns  did 
the  Merchant  Taylors  the  honour  of  dining  at  their  Hall  in 
Threadneedle  Street.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  every 
avenue  to  the  place  was  thronged,  so  that  a  regiment  of  the  Lon- 
don Militia  under  Sir  John  Earner,  could  scarcely  keep  the 
ground.  Before  three  o'clock  nearly  one  hundred  ladies  of  rank 
and  distinction  bad  assembled  at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Teasdale,  the 
Clerk;  who  had  fitted  dp  a  kind  of  platform  in  the  Court-yard,  to 
enable  them  to  see  the  great  visitors  as  they  passed;  The  ap- 
pointed dinner- hour  was  six;  but,  from  the  multiplicity  of  pre- 
vious engagements,  it  was  after  eight  o'clock  before  a  part  of 
the  royal  carriages  drove  to  the  door.  As  usual,  they  were 
received  with  loud  acclamations;  and  the  military  presented 
arms,  while  the  band  played  "  God  Save  the  King.1'  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  bua  was  heard,  and  then  a  shout,  which 
1  to  rend  heaven's  concave :  this  was  a  sufficient  announce- 
G  2  jnent 
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ment  of  the  approach  of  the  remainder  of  the  guests,  as,  ki  lee* 
than  a  minute  after,  four  more  carriages,  filled  with  them  and 
their  suite,  dashed  up  the  street  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  Other 
Halls  having  contributed  to  the  shew  of  plate  exhibited  oil  this 
occasion,  it  must  have  given  the  Royal  strangers  high  ideas  oi 
the  opulence  of  the  citizens  of  London.  The  dinner  consisted  of 
the  most  exquisite  viands :  being  fended,  the  Duke  of  York  gave 
the  first  toast,  '•  The  King:"  this  was  followed  by  great  ap> 
plause,  and  the  visitors  seemed  much  amused  at  the  hearty  man- 
ner in  which  the  English  receive  their  toasts.  "  The  Esjperor 
of  Russia"  was  the  next  toast,  at  which  he  rose  and  bowed ;  lift 
sister,  the  Duchess,  rose  and  acknowledged  the  compliment  at 
the  same  time.  "  The  King  of  Prussia"  was  next  given ;  and 
the  company  hailed' it  with  equal  congratulations.  He  hewed  in 
return.  "  The  Prince  Regent"  and  "  The  Emperor  of  Austria." 
then  followed.  "  Lord  Castleresgb,  and  thanks  to  him  for  bis 
exertions  ra  concluding  a  safe-  and  honourable  peace/'  was  the 
next.  His  Lordship,  then,  in  a  short  speech,  ascribed  the  chief 
merit  of  the  peace  to  the  valour  of  the  Allies,  and  begged  leave 
to  propose  as  'a  toast,  "  The  Allied  Sovereigns,  and  their  brave 
Generals."  "  The  Duchess  of  Oldenbargh"  followed,  and  about 
eleven  o'clock  the  illustrious  visitants  withdrew,  and  after  leav- 
ing Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  paid  a  visit  to  Coveai  Garden 
Theatre. 

On  Saturday,  the  18th,  the  Prince  Regent,  with  his  exalted 
visitors,  dined  with  the  Corporation  of  London  at  Guildhall,  the 
procession  to  which  was  the  same  as  a  first  visit  of  a  king  to  the 
City.  In  the  Hall  the  Lord  Mayor  stood  behind  the  Prince 
Regent,  who  took  the  chair,  supported  oh  his  right  and  left  by 
the  two  monarchs. 

The  time  between  this  and  Wednesday,  June  32,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  lleparture  of  the  Sovereigns,  was  occupied  by 
excursions,  and  'some  entertainments  of  less  importance ;  one  of  I 

these  was  on  SunHay  the  19tb,  to  see  the  Quaker's  Meetiag.  in 

Peter's 
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Peter's  Court,  fit.  Martin'*  Lane;  and  another  to  the  Duchess 
of  York  at  Oatlauda ;  and  a  third  to  Chisvick  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 

Monday,  June  20,  was,  however,  a  day  of  no  small  import* 
ance:  a  review  of  troops  in  Hyde  Park  was  uncommonly  splen- 
did, and  hotter  attended  than  any  other  bad  been  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  day  was  also  chosen  for  the  formal  proclamation  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France ;  but  a  poorer  proces- 
sion was  never  witnessed.  This  being  an  event  long  anticipated* 
all  Ha  importance  was  worn  off,  and  therefore  it  was  the  less  sur- 
prising that  not  a  single  sound  of  joy,  vocal  or  instrumental,  was 
heard  on  this  occasion.  As  no  persons  of  any  eminence  attended 
this  ceremony,  it  was  not  till  four  in  the  afternoon  that  the  He- 
ralds and  the  Military  left  St.  James's ;  and  it  was  six  before  they 
reached  the  Royal  Exchange.  Even  the  Lord  Mayor  was  kept 
waiting  at  Temple  Bar  for  several  hours.  The  Princess  Char* 
lotte  of  Wales,  the  only  person  of  distinction  that  condescended 
to  look  aft  the  procession,  viewed  it  as  s  private  person  from  the 
window  of  Mr.  Child,  the  Banker,  near  Temple  Bar.  Under  an 
idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  spectacle,  however,  a  number  of 
persons  paid  considerable  sums  for  window  room;  and  many 
others,  who  had  been  standing  in  the  streets  several  hours,  were 
completely  disappointed.  The  Proclamation  on  this  occasion, 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent,  was  uncommonly  brief.* 

G3  On 

•  "  George  P.  R. 

"  Whereas  a  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship  between  bis  Majesty 
and  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  has  been  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of 
May  last ;  in  conformity  thereunto  we  have  thought  fit,  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  hereby  to  command  that  the  some  be  published 
throughout  all  nil  Majesty's  dominions :  and  we  do  declare  to  all  his  Ma- 
jesty's loving  subjects  oar  will  and  pleasure  that  the  said  treaty  of  peace 
and  friendship  be  observed  inviolably  as  well  by  sea  as  land,  and  in  all 
places  whatsoever,  strictly  charging  and  commanding  all  his  Majesty's  loving 
subjects  to  take  notice  hereof,  and  to  conform  themselves  accordingly. 

"  Given  at  the  Court  at  Carlton  House*  the  17  th  day  of  June,  1614,  and 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign." 
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On  the  evening  the  peace  was  proclaimed,  both  the  Sovereigns, 
with  the  Prince  Regent,  attended  White's  Fete  at  Burlington 
House,  Piccadilly,  where,  about  two  in  the  morning,  nearly  2500 
persons  sat  down  to  a  dinner.  On  the  same  evening,  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  his  two  sons  had  been  a  short  tine  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  the  Emperor  and  his  sister  were  likewise  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  Tuesday  morning  a  Deputation  from  the  Quakers  waited 
upon  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  the  Pulteney  Hotel,  and  presented 
him  an  Address,  with  some  books.  This  day  the  King  of  Prussia 
visited  the  India  House  and  tjie  Company's  Warehouses.  About 
eight  on  Wednesday  morning,  when  the  Emperor  rose  to  prepare 
for  his  departure  from  town,  people  were  no  longer  admitted  into 
the  hotel  as  spectators ;  and  all  the  visitors  were  in  the  Prince 
Regent's  carriage  by  nine  o*dock :  as  they  were  entering,  a 
woman  presented  the  Emperor  of  Russia  with  a  book ;  another 
offered  him  a  fine  rose,  which  he  presented  to  his  sister.  The 
carriage  then  drove  off  to  the  Tower  of  London ;  and,  lastly,  to 
Turner's  Patent  Rope  Manufactory  at  Limehouse.  About  twelve 
o'clock  they  passed  over  London-Bridge  on  their  way  to  Ports* 
mouth,  where  having  been  entertained  with  a  grand  naval  re- 
view in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Prince 
Regent,  they  left  Portsmouth  to  visit  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at 
Arundel  Castle  ;  from  thence  to.  the  Prince's  Pavilion  at  Bright 
ton ;  and  afterwards  continuing  their  journey  to  Dover,  they 
embarked  for  the  continent. 

After  their  final  departure  from  the  metropolis,  the  lovers  of 
tranquillity  began  to  flatter  themselves  that  business  would  re- 
sume its  usual  course,  and  a  calm  succeed  the  bustle  that  had 
prevailed.  It  was  with  good  reason  that  the  more  sedate  part  of 
the  community  began  to  congratulate  each  other :  for,  during 
the  stay  of  the  strangers,  it  was  not  St  James's  or  the  Parks; 
hut  every  street,  square,  lane,  and  alley,  through  which  they 
were  expected  to  pass,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  fair.  The 
only  questions  were,  "  Which  way  is  the  Emperor  gone  ?— 

Where 
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Where  is  tbe  King  of  Prussia?  Where  is  Blucher  and  Platoff? 
Have  you  seen  the  Cossacks?"  and  running,  hurrying,  and  hue- 
ning,  seemed  the  whole  business  of  the  day ;  but  while  the 
higher  orders  were  mostly  engaged  in  feasting,  the  lower  class 
seemed  as  if  they  would  have  been  conteuted  with  fasting,  pro- 
vided they  could  only  have  feasted  their  eyes,  and  the  few  spec- 
tators who  had  no  opportunity  to  walk  about  by  day,  lost  no  time 
when  they  might  view  the  illuminations  by  night. 

When  it  was  understood  that  the  allied  sovereigns  could  no 
possibly  stay  to  witness  the  Grand  Fete  which  had  long  been  pro 
paring  for  the  celebration  of  the  Peace,  and  that  probably  if  de 
layed  much  longer,  numbers  of  the  gentry  would  leave  town,  aa 
earlier  period  was  proposed  than  that  at  first  intended.     In  the 
interval,  though  day  after  day  had  been  named,  and  anxiety  had 
been  kept  on  its  full  stretch,  delay  did  not  appear  U>  diminish  ex* 
pectation,  or  quench  desire ;  and  when  at  length,  Monday  the 
first  of  August  was  positively  fixed,  no  farther  fears  were  eater* 
tained,  save  from  the  caprice  of  the  elements,    A  showery  day 
was  an  accident  against  which  no  human  foresight  could  provide, 
and  notice  was  given  early  on  Monday  morning,  that  in  the  event 
of  unfavourable  weather,  farther  postponement  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  mean  while  the  public  appetite  had  been  considerably 
whetted  by  the  publication  of  what  was  for  the  first  time  called 
40  Official  Programme,  in  which  .they  were  informed  that  a 
beautiftil  Chinese  bridge  had  been  thrown  over  the  canal,  upon 
the  centre  of  which  had  been  constructed  an  elegant  and  lofty 
pagoda*  consisting  of  seven  pyramidal  stories*  "  The  pagoda  to 
be  illuminated  with  gas  lights;  and  brilliant  fire-works  both 
fixed  and  missile,  to  be  displayed  from  every  division  of  the  lofty 
Chinese  structure.  Copious  and  splendid  girandoles  of  rockets  to 
be  occasionally  displayed  from  the  summit,  and  from  other  parts 
of  this  towering  edifice,  so.  covered  with  Jerbs,  Roman  candles, 
and  pots  dt  brint  as  to  become  in  appearance  one  column  of  bril- 
liant fire.    Various  smaller  temples  and  eolumns  on  the  bridge  to* 
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be  vividly  illuminated ;  and  fixed  fire-works  of  different  devices 
on  the  balustrade  of  the  bridge  to  contribute  to  heighten  the  gene* 
ral  effect." 

"  The  canal  in  St.  James's  Park  to  be  well  provided  with 
handsomely  decorated  boats  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  wish  to 
add  this  amusement,  to  the  numerous  pleasures  of  the  entertain- 
ment. The  whole  margin  of  the  lawn  to  be  surrounded  with 
booths  for  refreshment,  open  marquees  with  seats,  &c.  The  malls 
to  be  illuminated  with  Chinese  lanterns.  Bands  of  music  at  va- 
rious distances;  and  spaces  for  dancing;  the  whole,  forming  a 
Vauxhall,  on  the  roost  magnificent  scale.  A  full  view  of  the 
Royal  Booth  in  the  Green  Park,  and  of  the  grand  fire-works 
there  displayed  from  a  fortress  or  castle,  the  ramparts  being  a 
hundred  feet  square,  surmounted  by  a  round  tower  in  the  centre, 
about  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  rising  about  fifty  feet  above  the 
ramparts. 

"  To  secure  every  one  a  complete  view  this  edifice  was  made  to 
revolve  on  its  centre,  so  that  each  side  would  be  successively  pre- 
sented to  the  company.  The  castle  thus  exhibiting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  grand  military  fortification,  was  intended  allegorically 
%o  represent  War;  and  the  discharges  of  artillery,  small  arms, 
maroons,  &c.  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  terrors  of  a 
siege.  On  a  sudden  this  was  to  cease,  and  the  lofty  fortress,  the 
emblem  of  war  be  transformed  into  a  beautiful  temple,  the  type 
of  a  glorious  peace.  The  lower  and  quadrangular  compart* 
ment  of  the  temple  is  embellished  with  Doric  columns  of  por- 
phyry, and  the  circular  edifice  which  surrounds  it  with  the  lighter 
|onic  columns,  are  of  Sienne  marble.  The  whole  beautifully  ilia- 
initiated,  &c. 

"  In  point  of  variety  and  extent  the  amusements  in  Hyde  Park 
will  exceed  all  others,  including  the  Naumachia,  in  which  will 
be  shewn  the  celebrated  manuoevre  practised  by  the  immortal 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  of  advancing  in  two.  lines  to  break  the 
enemy's  line  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  fleet  by  fire-ships  in  the  evening :  independent 

of 
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of  large  flights  of  girandoles,  or  rockets,  consisting4  of  some 
thousands  in  a  flight,  in  Kensington  Gardens ;  while  the  moon 
being  at  the  full  will  add  splendour  and  cheerfulness  to  the  scene, 
and  insure  universal  decorum  and  good  manners.0  This  official 
paper  also  described  the  allegorical  paintings  upon  the  Temple 
of  Concord,  and  mentioned  the  baHoon  which  was  to  ascend  from 
St.  James's  Park  with  Mrs.  H.  Johnston,  of  dramatic  fame,  and 
Mr.  Sadler,  junior,  with  several  others  of  a  smaller  dimension; 
the  latter  of  which  for  some  physical  reasons  did  not  take  place ; 
nor  the  lady's  ascent  with  Mr.  Sadler,  she  behig  dissuaded  from 
attempting  it  on  account  of  some  defect  in  the  construction.  Un-. 
der  these  prospects  and  promises  it  was  not  astonishing  that 
Monday,  August  1,  should  have  been  waited  for  with  a  degree 
of  impatience.  Monday,  so  long  expected  arrived  at  last,  but 
the  early  part  of  the  morning  was  overcast  with  clouds.  Yet 
about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  this  new  apprehension  of  disappoint* 
ment  was  relieved;  the  sun  re-appeared,  beaming  in  all  his 
glory,  and  shedding  his  brightest  refulgence  on  the  scene.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis  and  thecoqntiess  numbers  who  had 
come  up  from  all  the  country  round,  had  nothing  now  to  inter* 
fere  with  their  hopes.  The  appearance  of  all  the  streets  lead- 
ing to  the  Parks  was  without  any  parallel.  The  shops  in  some 
Streets  were  shut  up,  and  Jhose  that  were  open  deserted.  AH 
Were  walking,  or  running,  or  riding,  in  the  same  direction,  and 
it'  was  difficult  to  proceed  in  an  opposite  point !  As  the  study 
of  the  characters  who  mauaged  the  intended  Fete  was  to  provide 
accommodations  for  all  parties,  and  administer  to  the  happiness 
of  all  orders,  Hyde  Park  was  entirely  open  to  the  public,  with  an 
extensive  fair.  The  Green  Park  was  also  open  to  the  people, 
with  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park,  to  which  the  people  ate*  had 
access  from  the  Horse  Guards  and  Spring  Gardens,  as  far  as 
Constitution  Hill,  where  a  barrier  of  railing  and  sentinels  sepa- 
rated the  spectators  in  each  of  the  Parks.  The  lawn  next  the 
Canal  and  the  Bird  Cage  Walk  wre  reserved  for  such  persons 
3  m 
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as  chose  to  purchase  half  guinea  tickets,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
crowd. 

By  an  excellent  and  judicious  arrangement,  no  carriages  or 
horsemen  were  permitted  to  enter  the  Parks,  or  to  remain  sta- 
tionary near  the  avenues*  The  gates  remained  shut  all  the  fore* 
noon,  aud  the  public  were  informed  by  notice  that  they  would 
not  be  admitted  before  two  o'clock.  All  the  notices  being 
worded  with  delicacy  and  respect  (or  the  people,  were  punctually 
obeyed.  Constables  were  placed  at  the  New  Street  entrance, 
and  at  Spring  Gardens,  hut  they  were  not  wanted.  And  though 
good  order  generally  prevailed,  abont  two  o'clock  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  rush  into  the  Park,  and  the  torrent  continued  pour- 
ing in  UU  the  Green  Park  appeared  for  a  while  to  be  a  com- 
plete mass  of  persons.  In  Hyde  Park,  while  every  spot  of  grass 
about  the  Serpentine  was  covered  by  the  multitude,  several  large 
limbs  of  trees  were  broken  down,  and  some  persons  bruised  se- 
verely, hut  no  lives  lost. 

The  company  entered  the  inolosure  in  St  James's  Park  with 
tickets  by  Fludyer  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  and  Buckingham  Gate. 
Many  of  the  nobility  entered  through  l«rd  Melbourne's,  and 
other  houses  in  the  Park  within  the  fence  which  extended  from 
the  Horse  Guards  to  the  railway,  near  the  Canal.  There  was 
another  fence  inclosing  Buckingham  House  and  the  lawn.  Qn 
the  banks  of  the  Canal,  tents  were  erected  to  afford  coolness 
and  refreshment  to  the  company.  Between  these  appeared  the 
flags  of  all  nations,  with  superb  crescents  and  stars  of  variegate^ 
lamps.  The  trees  were  entwined  by  lamps  and  pleasing  orna- 
ments of  various  descriptions.  There  were  also  large  covered 
spaces  for  dancing,  for  taverns,  coffee-houses,  &c.  One  of  these 
displayed  the  word  Imperial  in  large  lamps.  Another  had  a  beau- 
tiful transparency  representing  '  Britannia  seated  on  a  rock,'  A 
boy  finely  painted,  recorded  in  a  book,  the  names  of  Alexander, 
Frederick,  Blucher,  Schwartzenherg,  Win?ingerode,  The  bust  of 
Wellington  was  placed  above  all.  Peace  between  branches  of 
laurel,  aud  other  devises  were  also  conspicuous. 

Nearly 
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Yeariy  all  the  wherries  on  the  Canal  in  St  James's  Park  weto 
occupied  by  company  rowing  op  and  down  with  bauds  of  music, 
and  all  the  appendages  of  a  regetta.  Persons  who  paid  their 
half  guineas  and  those  who  paid  nothing,  were  surprisingly  do* 
eeived.  If  those  who  purchased  their  entrance  fonnd  themselves 
confined  in  St.  James's  Park,  they  certainly  had  a  most  ad* 
writable  view  of  the  Canal,  the  boats,  the  Chinese  Bridge,  the 
Pagoda,  and  the  balloon,  though  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  in  tho 
Green  Park  they  saw  little  more  than  the  summit  of  it  through 
the  trees.  The  Mall  of  St.  James's  Park  was  illuminated  with 
Chinese  lanterns,  ornamented  with  picturesque  and  grotesque  de- 
vices, and  every  tree  had  variegated  lights  mingled  with  its 
foliage. 

The  lawn  in  the  front  of  Buckingham  House  was  inclosed  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  and  sending  up  a  balloon.  At  five  o'clock 
a  most  magnificent  serial  globe  was  sufficiently  inflated,  and  the 
Qoeen,  with  some  of  the  nobility  who  had  taken  an. early  dinner 
with  her  Majesty,  came  to  inspect  it;  among  the  former  were  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  pastlereagh,  the  Priucesses,  and  seve- 
ral Peeresses.  Though  the  balloon  was  ready  to  ascend  about 
six  o'clock,  its  flight  was  delayed  a  few  minutes  that  her  Majesty 
and  the  Princesses  might  witness  the  ascent,  which  finally  took 
place  shout  twenty  minutes  past  six,  through  an  atmosphere 
perhaps  as  calm  and  serene  as  ever  was  witnessed.  Mr.  Sadler, 
junior,  who  was  the  only  ferial  traveller  on  this  occasion,  descended 
on  Macking  Marshes,  in  Essex,  sixteen  miles  below  Gravesend, 
and  arrived  early  on  Tuesday  morning,  at  the  Queen's  Palace,  in 
a  post  chaise  and  four,  bringing  with  him  the  balloon  in  the  chaise, 
and  his  car  fastened  to  the  roof. 

After  the  balloon  had  ascended  as  the  illuminations  were  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  spectators  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  ap- 
proaching hour  when  the  grand  fire-works  were  to  commence, 
their  anxiety  was  a  little  relieved  by  the  sound  of  the  cannon  in 
Hyde  Park.  The  effect  was  pleasing,  not  only  from  the  rapidity 
of  each  echoing  roar,  but  from  the  recollection  produced  of  our 
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naval  heroes,  whose  deeds  bemuse  in  some  measure  the  topic  of 
conversation. 

'  About  ten  c/olock,  the  Chinese  Bridge  in  St  James's  Park 
was  completely  lighted  up;  and  the  pillars,  the  Pagoda,  &c.  re- 
sembled a  structure  of  flaming  gold.  The  water  beneath  re* 
fleeting  the  light  of  the  bridge,  as  well  as  of  the  stars  and  cres- 
cents on  each  side  produced  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Another 
object  which  embellished  St.  James's  Park  was  the  naval  arch* 
way,  which  formed  a  bridge  from  Buckingham  Honse  to  tho 
Green  Park ;  here,  as  a  tribute  to  our  gallant  sea  officers  the 
names  of  Howe,  Duncan,  St.  Vincent,  Colling  wood,  Broke,  Sao- 
marez,  &c.  were  displayed  in  large  letters,  with  chaplets  of  lau- 
rel, and  exhibiting  on  the  whole  a  striking  design.  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  Pagoda,  the  bridge,  the  naval  archway,  &c.  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Green  Park  was  deemed  superior  to  St.  James's. 

That  the  public  might  be  permanently  benefited  by  a  part  of 
these  preparations,  the  bridge*  over  the  Canal  was  opened  to  pas- 
sengers for  the  first  time  on  Sunday,  September  the!8tb.  The 
Structure  in  the  Green  Park,  to  which  all  eyes  would  willingly 
have  turned,  was  made  to  appear  like  a  Gothic  fortress  of  con- 
siderable extent:  here  a  discharge  of  cannon  soon  after  tea 
o'clock,  announced  the  commencement  of  an  attack  whish  was  to 
level  Hrisvt»uiMing,  to  make  way  for  the  appearance  of  the  Tern* 

'  pie'  of  C<nu»rd,  concealed  within  its  rude  walls  and  buttresses. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a  remote  idea  of  the  effect  produced 
l>y  the  firing  of  guns  in  rapid  succession  against  this  fortress, 

.  and  the  ascent  of  globes  of  fire,  some  bursting  into  the  air  into  a 
thousand  stats,  and  some  rising  fai  the  most  perfect  brilliancy, 
proceeding  at  the  same  time  from  the  Chinese  bridge  and  the  en- 
virons of  the  temple.  At  one  moment  rockets,  and  at  another, 
what  is  called  the  girandoles  were  displayed. 

When  the  appearance  of  the  fire-works  began  to  slacken,  the 
camion  again  began  to  roar,  till  at  length,  precisely  at  twenty 
minutes  past  twelve  o'clock,  the  whole  building  being  com- 
pletely enveloped  tn  smoke,  tile  watts- ga*o-way,*aA4ell  with  « 

most 
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most  tremendous  crash.  The  artillery  ceased  to  rear,  the  silence 
was  universal,  the  clouds  of  smoke  dispersed,  and  a  roost  asto- 
nishing appearance  burst  on  the  spectators.  From  the  midst  of 
the  ruins  of  the  castle's  fallen  towers,  had  risen  a  splendid  and 
beautiful  edifice,  presenting  a  softened  image  of  delightful  gran- 
deur. The  frowning  battlements  were  now  converted  into  a 
Temple  of  Peace  and  Concord,  supported  by  pillars  of  the  most 
richly  variegated  marble,  every  part  of  which,  with  its  decora- 
rations,  were-  distinctly  and  accurately  visible,  the  whole  being 
formed  by. a  tasteful  and  judicious  arrangement  of  lamps  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  beautiful  colours. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Pagoda  on  the  bridge  in  St.  James's 
Park,  by  some  accident  took  fire.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that 
the  building  was  not  really,  effected,  bat  the  falling  of  lighted 
fragments  of  wood  into  t^e  water  beneath,,  soon  removed  all 
doubt.  The  engine?  brought  to  "the  sp<ft  could  only  save  the 
bridge;  for  after  the  Pagoda  had  been  burning  for  a  considerable 
time,  it  suddenly  gave  *ay,4Miib*jatt  from  the  third  pyramidal 
story,  to  the  top  jfeU^lfj^  5«n  a  tremendous  crash  into  the 
wlfer:  Two  persons  wete  severely  hurt  on  this  occasion,  and  died 
soon  after. 

As  the  effects  of  tMs  aceident  were  not  immediately  made 
known,  it  was  ue  check  upon  the  general  complacency  which, 
particularly  in  the  large  parks,  seemed  much  ia  want  of  the  aid 
of  music,  that  might  have  enlivened  the  long  and  dull  uniformity 
of  the  fire- works  before  the  Temple  of  Concord  made  its  appear- 
ance. 

The  allegorical  representations  on  this  Tesaple  were  extremely 
well  imagined.  On  the  first  side,  Strife,  as-described  by  the  ap- 
rk tit  pr>et?,  was  represented  as  expelled  from  heaven  to  excite 
duxrijaioiis  among  men.  The  inhabitants- of  the  earth  were  fly- 
ing limited  at  her  approach.  A  lower  picture  exhibited  on  one 
•Ufa  Uie  Cyrliijis  forcing  implements  of  war;  Mars  in  his  car, 
accompanied  by  Bellona,  and  hurried  on  by  the  furies,  was  driv- 
ing all  before  huiu     In  the  back  ground  appeared,  towns  on  fire, 

and 
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and  a  desolated  plain.  In  the  foreground,  Charity  flying  in  dfez 
nay ;  Truth  and  Justice  quitting  the  earth,  and  Hope  lingering 
behind.  Auother  side  represented  Europe  struggling  with  Ty- 
ranny, tearing  off  her  diadem,  and  trampling  on  her  balance:  lit 
his  feet,  while  Religion,  Liberty,  and  Justice,  lay  prostrate,  Wis- 
dom brandishing  the  fulmen,  was  descending  to  the  rescue  of 
Europe; 

In  the  picture  beneath,  the  genius  of  France  was  seen  restoring 
the  sceptre  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons ;  this  was  personified 
by  a  female  seated  on  a  throne,  in  a  regal  mantle*,  ornamented  with 
fieur  de  lii. 

On  One  side  of  her  were  seen  Britannia,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
and  on  the  other,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  were 
witnessing  the  event  with  delight.  A  group  of  subjects  behind 
expressed  then- joys  and  homage,  arid  Genii  were  descending  with 
Emblem*  of  Peace,  Plenty,  Justice,-  Honour,  Liberty,  Religion, 
&c.  At  ofte  end  of  the  composition,  strength  was  driving  oat 
anarchy,  fraud,  and  rebellion :  at  the  other  end,  Victory  was  in- 
scribing on  a  shield,  the  names  of  the  great  commanders  of  the 
tilled  powers,  while  Fame  sounded  her  trumpet.  On  the  third 
side  Peace  was  seen  in  the  clouds  with  her  olive  branch,  Time 
looking  at  her  with  transport,  afrd  the  Earth  bailing  her  return. 
Beneath  appeared  a  representation  of  the  Golden  Age;  and  Peace 
was  surroonded  by  Plenty,  the  Rural  Deities,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, the  Arte,  Minerva,  and  the  Muses. 

The  fourth  side  displayed  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent crowned  by  Victory ;  Disorder  chained  by  Force  to  the  pe- 
destal: Truth  and  Justice  returning  to  Earth,  and  Britannia 
looking  up  to  Heaven  with  gratitude  for  the  Messing  of  his  go- 
vernment Below  was  the  triumph  of  Britain.  Britannia  in  a 
car  of  states  Neptune  attending  with  hw  trident,  and  Mars  dis- 
playing the  British  standard.  Fame  and  Victory  attended,  pre- 
ceded by  Prudence,  Temperance,  Justice,  and  Fortitude,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Arte,  Commerce,  Industry,  and  the  Domestic  Vif- 
tnes. 

The 
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The  design  and  decorations  of  this  GRAND  REVOLVING 
TEMPLE  OF  CONCORD,  were  made  by  Messrs.  Greenwood 
and  Latille,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane.  The  allegorical 
transparencies  were  designed  by  Mr.  Howard,  R.  A.  and  painted 
by  him,  Messrs.  Smivke,  Stothard,  tVoodforde,  Dawe,  Hilton,  and 
Geota*  The  sculptor  was  Mr.  Chenu.  The  machinery  by  Messrs* 
Mandsley  and  Co.  and  Mr.  Drory.  The  Building  by  Mr.  Watts; 
the  painting  by  Mr.  Hutchinson ;  the  ornaments  of  tin  and  copper, 
by  Mr.  Jones;  the  illuminations  by  Messrs.  Parker  and  Perry,  anil 
the  fire- works  by"  Mr.  Mortrara. 

The  Roysl  Booth  for  the  illustrious  spectators,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing gallery,  were  illuminated  by  the  names  of  the  officers  of  tire 
army  in  vivid  letters,  formed  by  lamps  running  on  in  a  long 
parallel  line  m  the  front  of  the  gallery,  and  at  once  produced  tne 
double  effect  of  emulation  and  admiration. 

Hyde  Park,  though  in  their  grateful  countrymen,  without 
pagodas  or  fortresses,  was  not  devoid  of  powerful  attractions. 
Here  the  amplitude  of  the  space  excluded  all  fear  of  pressure,  and 
other  inconveniences  attending  an  over  crowded  scene :  here  the 
proprietors  of  booths,  round  and  square;  triangular  and  polygonal* 
waving  with*  flags  of  all  nations,  in  some  places  descended  to 
adopt  old  sheets  glittering  with  the  insignia  of  the  Regeut,  and 
fac  similes  of  the  illustrious  Wellington  f  These  and  the  hunt* 
Mer  stalls,  stablets,  &c  covered  the  ground  for  many  an  acre.  Be* 
sides  which*,  a  number  of  much  better  executed  paintings  on  the 
exterior  of  the  various  mimic  theatres  of  Messrs.  Scowton, 
Richardson,  and  Gyngeil,  gave  an-  appearance  perfectly  corres- 
pondent with  the  general  feeling  and  hilarity  of  the  spectators. 
Notwithstanding  these  highly  diversified  objecfe  had  a  considera- 
ble effect  in  rivetting  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  they  were 
■oos  compelled  to  yield  the  palm  of  public  attention  to  another 
exhibition  still  more  congenial  with  genuine  English  feelings ; 
this  was  the  Naumachia,  or  great  sea  fight  on  the  Serpentine 
River,  performed  by  a  number  of  small  vessels,  fitted  up  and 
rigged  exactly  in  the  man  of  war  fashion;  and  to  give  the 
7  greater 
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greater  offect,  bearing  Ike  colours  of  French,  English,  and  Ame- 
ricans. Precisely  at  six  in  the  evening,  this  engagement  was  an* 
nounced  and  commenced  by  an  action  between  two  British  and 
two  American  frigates.  The  first  broadside  was  scarcely  fired, 
when  ample  testimony  was  borne  to  the  propriety  of  choosing 
such  a  advertisement.  No  sooner  was  the  first  shot  heard,  thaji 
the  general  anxiety  for  the  honour  of  our  tridents  appeared  so 
great,  that  the  shews  and  booths  poured  out  their  myriads,  who 
ail  rushed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Serpentine  to  cheer  our  brave 
tars  with  their  presence,  and  witness  the  honour  of  our  naval 
flag.  Gin  and  gingerbread,  and  even  W  hi  thread's  entire  at  ouce 
lost  all  their  unbounded  influence.  Romeo  ranted,  and  Juliet 
whined  to  spectators,  who  possessed  no  faculty  but  motion,  and 
who  felt  no  desire  but  that  of  seeing  tfce  battle.  The  American 
frigates  lay  at  anchor ;  the  English  of  course  were  the  first  tp 
commence  the  action  the  moment  they  got  along  side  the  enemy, 
by  a  broadside,  which  was  quickly  returned.  This,  after  some 
manucevring,  was  followed  by  a  desperate  cauoonade,  ke^t  up 
for  a  considerable  time  by  both  vessels.  The  second  frigate  thep 
followed  the  example  of  the  first ;  tfte  fight  continued  till  it  was 
supposed  that  great  damage  had  been  sustained  on  both  sides, 
when  the  matter  wss  decided,  as  such  contests  frequently  are,  by 
boarding ;  the  frigates  ran  along  side,  and  clearing  the  decks  of 
the  supposed  Americans,  the  Union  Jack  was  in  a  moment  hoisted 
above  the  thirteeu  stripes.  Thus  ended  the  first  part  of  the  en* 
gageroent;  but  at  eight  o'clock  a  French  squadron  .of  six  sail 
beiug  in  sight,  it  soon  appeared  that  ours  were  under  way,  to 
meet  them,  and  with  a  steady  breeze  they  came  into  action ;  the 
van  ship  giving  each  of  the  enemy's  vessels  a  broadside  as  she 
.passed  to  the  sternmost,  and  receiving  the  broadside  of  the  whole 
line  in  return.  The  six  English  ships  paving  ranged  them- 
selves close  to  the  enemy  in  line,  the  two  Admirals  engaged,  arid 
a  heavy  cannonade  was  kept  up  forty -five  minutes  and  twenty- 
six  seconds.  When  it  ceased,  all  the  enemy's  ships  appeared 
dismasted ;  one  of  the  English  fleet  lost  her  main  mast,  and  .a 

second 
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second  was  s©  much  out  up  in  her  hull  and  rigging,  that  she  was 
■sable  to  pursue  the  enemy }  two  of  the  French  ships  consequently  ' 
git  away.  The  other  four  being  mere  hulks,  were  taken  posses- 
asa  of:  then  in  order  to  destroy  them  and  the  two  that  were 
tftpeae*  to  hate  run-aground,  two  fire-ships  were  fitted  up,  and 
knag  towed  down  to  the  enemy,  soon  communicated  the  fatal 
element,  so  that  in  the  course  of  an  hoar  all  the  enemy's  vessels 
were  burnt  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Another  exhibition  pecu- 
liar to  Hyde  Park  on  this  occasion,  was  the  water-rockets,  dis- 
charged by  a  man  in  the  water  provided  with  one  of  Daniel's  Life 
Preservers,  commencing  with  a  report  which  drew  the  attention 
•f  the  spectators;  they  were  then  seen  whirling  about  with  great 
rapidity  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  imitating  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  a  mill-wheel.  In  a  few  seconds  there  was  an  imitation  of 
a  very  beautiful  fountain,  which,  alter  spouting  for  some  time, 
hoist  forth  with  a  load  report  into  a  variety  of  angles,  called  wa- 
ter-snakes. These,  after  flying  into  the  air,  descended  again, 
sri  Emerging  into  the  water  for  a  second  or  two,  rose  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  feet,  and  after  bounding  some  time  in  all  direc- 
tion*, expired  in  a  loud  explosion. 

Here  ended  the  diversions  of  the  eventful'  first  of  August, 
1814;  but  soon  was  the  avidity  of  the  shop  and  booth-keepers, 
who  took  no  smart  advantage  in  enhancing  the  price  of  their 
maunodities  during  the  fair,  that  they  seemed  to  entertain  no 
inebfmtisn  to  conclude  it  with  the  other  amusements:  on  the 
contrary,  eight  days  after  its  cdmmencement,  it  was  found  ne» 
eeatary  to  issne  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office  for 
removing  the  booths,  &c. :  this  not  being  obeyed,  was  produa* 
tore  of  another  from  Lard  Sidmouth ;  and,  at  an  early  hour,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Conant,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Bow  Street  Police, 
itteneed  by  a  few  officers,  proceeded  through  the  Parks,  and 
requested  that  all  keepers  of  taverns,  booths,  &c.  would  imme- 
diately remote  them.  This  behest  was  received  with  much  thsr 
tlemore,  especially  by  those  who  imagined,  from  soma  news*- 
psper  report*,  that  the  fair  was  to  last  till  the  Prince  Regent's 
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birth-day ;  under  that  impression  they  pleaded  that  they  had 
laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  &c.  However,  about  two  o'clock 
on  Tuesday,  August  9,  it  was  considered  indispensable  that  the 
Magistrates  should  again  remind  them  of  the  Royal  Order :  con- 
sequently Mr.  Bicknell,  the  deputy  Ranger  of  the  Park,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Conant,  and  Mr.  Sketchley;  with  a  large  detachment 
of  Police  Officers,  again  attending,  the  offending  parties,  to 
avoid  worse  consequences,  thought  proper  to  withdraw. 

Some  shocking  acts  of  immorality  committed  in  some  of  the 
booths  or  taverns,  besides  the  general  stagnation  of  industry  and 
regular  habits,  are  understood  to  have  hastened  the  termination  of 
these  public  exhibitions,  which  was  also  effected  by  a  serious  re- 
presentation from  the  Bishop  of  London  to  the  proper  authorities. . 

Next  to  these  considerations,  Sunday,  the  31  st  of  July,  the 
day  preceding  the  Fete,  as  well  as  the  Sunday  following,  had 
drawn  multitudes  of  idle  and  dissolute  spectators  of  all  sorts  into 
the  parks,  some  to  view  the  preparations,  and  others  to  see  the 
remains  of  these  unprecedented  fetes :  in  reality,  infatuation  had 
worked  upon  the  nascent  principles  of  dissipation  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  as  numbers  of  the  lower  orders  had  persuaded  them- 
selves that  the  Temple  of  Concord  in  the  Green  Park  would  be 
illuminated  a  second  time  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  August, 
an  unruly  multitude  assembled  there  late  on  that  even* 
ing,  where,  finding  no  other  object, to  engage  their  attention, 
they  began  to  pull  down  the  fence  round  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
of  which,  without  hesitation,  they  made  a  bonfire!  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  centinels  to  oppose  the  numbers  collected  on  this 
occasion  ;  so  that  gaiuing  confidence  from  this  forbearance,  they 
proceeded  from  burning  the  rails  to  burn  the  sentry  boxes,  and 
by  throwing  branches  of  trees  into  the  fire,  to  raise  such  a  vo- 
lume of  flame,  that  many  persons,  at  a  distance,  imagined  that 
St.  James's  Palace,  or  several  bouses,  were  on  fire.  But  for  the 
arrival  of  a  party  of  horse,  it  is  probable  the  rabble  would  have  ' 
burnt  the  Temple  of  Concord.  It  was  not  without  force  that 
they  were  three  times  expelled  from  the  parks,  and  as  often  re- 
turned ;  and,  though  the  soldiers  were  pelted  with  stones  and 

brick- 
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brick-bats,  it  most  be  owned  they  behaved  with  great  moderation, 
contenting  themselves  merely  with  taking  some  of  the  most  re- 
fractory into  custody. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  in  the  metropolis  of  the  celebration 
of  a  peace,  in  extent  and  magnitude  superior  to  any  precedent 
whatever.  In  the  country,  beyond  all  dispute,  this  great  event 
was  distinguished  by  -observances  much  more  congenial  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  national  character.  The  balls,  illuminations, 
and  fire-works,  were  either  preceded  or  followed  by  liberal  sub* 
scription  dinners  or  suppers,  provided  for  the  poor  inhabitants  and 
others,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In 
many  other  places  the  people  were  presented  with  coals,  cloth- 
4ng,  &c.  And  whilst  this  much  is  recorded  to  the  credit  of  the 
country,  only  for  want  of  proper  examples,  it  does  not  appeax 
that  a  single  shilling  was  disbursed  in  this  hospitable  manner  in 
the  metropolis,  or  any  where  within  its  verge. 

hl8t0rical,t0p0gkaphical,  and  descriptive  particulars 
of  the  Parishes,  &c.  east  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Limehouse,  from  its  situation,  may  be  considered  as  the  farthest 
eastern  extremity  of  the  port  of  London,  from  its  being  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  line'  of  the  Thames  from  Wapping  and  Shad  well. 
The  late  increase  of  building  in  the  vicinity  of  this  hamlet,  from 
the  proximity  of  the  East  and  West  India  Docks,  has  completely 
changed  the  appearance  of  this  neighbourhood  within  the  last 
century.*  Large  houses  and  gardens,  meadows,  garden-grounds, 
extensive  rope-walks,  &c.  have  all  successively  disappeared  to 
give  place  to  new  buildings  and  streets,  many  of  which  are  now, 
and  are  likely  to  remain  in  an  unfinished  state,  particularly  as 

H  2  the 

*  Ltmebouse  suffered  a  very  considerable  ditoinatkm  in  December,  If  16, 
wfaeo,  in  consequence  of  *  most  dreadful  fire,  nearly  300  booses  were; 
destroyed,  and  infinite  distress  occasioned.  The  Prince  Regent,  agitated, 
wi(b  strong  sentiments  of  compassion,  ordered  the  sum  of  lOOOI.  to  be  distri- 
buted among  the  rnost  pitiable  objects,  which  laudable  example  w  a*  prompt  I  v. 
followed  by  others  to  a  considerable' amount.  But  it  doe*  not  appear  that, 
the  dwellings    were  rebuilt. — Antedate*  of  the  Manner*   a*d  Custom*    of 
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the  peace  of  1814  appears  by  no  means  to  have  increased  the 
trade  of  the  metropolis  in  this  or  any  other  quarter.  One  of  the* 
peculiarities  belonging  to  the  villages  near  the  Thames,  however, 
is  still  distinguishable  about  Limebonse,  via.  the  custom  of 
erecting  a  fag-staffy  a  pennant,  &o.  in  the  gardens.  These  indi- 
eations  of  things  and  professions  belonging  to  the  sen,  sometimes 
extend  to  elockMnd  dials;  and,  as  an  instance  of  this  kind,  the 
minute  hand,  of  the  dial  at  Limehouse  Church,  represents  an  an- 
chor. And,  as  in  time  of  peace,  the  vicinity  of  a  port  is  Jar 
from  being  eligible  for  the  settlement  of  strangers,  it  is  rather  to 
he  apprehended  that  the  decrease  of  business  in  such  neighbour- 
hoods will  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  ltopval  of  number*  of 
the  inhabitants  tbat#are  settled  in  tbem  during  war  time ;  and 
this  may  account  for  the  decline  of  their  population  after  the 
return  of  peace.    According  to  Stow,  the  original  nata  of  thin 

.  hamlet  was  Limehursi,  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  a  grove  of 
lame  trees,  and  given  to  this  village  on  account  of  the  number  of 
those  trees  anciently  in  that  neighbourhood.  \ 

The  parish  of  Limehouse  is  comparatively  but  of  recent  d&te ; 
it  was  not  till  1730  that  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  ^his 
bwnlet,  and  part  of  Ratcliffe,  both  appendages  to  Stepney,  wire, 
made  a  distinct  parish,  since  known  by  the  name  of.  St.  Aun^ 
Umebouse,  bounded  by  Mile  End  Old  Town  and  Poplar.  Tbk 
boundary  in  Ratcliffe  extends  along  the  Butcher  Row  and  White; 
Horse  Street ;  the  part  of  Ratcliffe  newly  annexed  has  no  fur-  \ 
ther  connexion  tbaji  that  relative  to  the  payment  of  church-rates.  * 
aqdr  dues:  it  is  still  assessed  separately,  and  causes  its  own  offi*, 
eers» 

A  very  considerable  part  of  the  parish  of  Limehouse,  which, 
contains  about  150  acres  of  land,  is  now  covered  with  new  build- 
ings: the  late  numerous  market-gardens  and  the  pasture-grounds 
have  mostly  vanished;  whilst  rope-grounds,  .and  other  raanufac- 
tores,  have  risen  in  their  stead ;  and  the  business  of  the  Lime- 
house, made  in  1769,  increased  beyond  expectation  during  the 
long  course  of  the  late  war.     There  are  several  docks  in  this 

parish,  used  principally  for  repairs. 
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The  parish  Church  of  limehouse  stands  in  the  eastern  suburb 
of  the  metropolis  near  four  miles  distant  from  Temple  Bar.  It 
wan  one  of  the  fifty  now  churches  built  by  act  of  parliament ;  the 
fenadaiioa  wan  laid  in  J  7^2,  and  it  -was  completed  in  1724;  but 
not  consecrated  till  the  12th  of  September,  1790.*  The  build- 
ing  is  of  Portland  ^oD€)>  after  a  design  of  Hawkameo^  who  has 
mixed  'with  the  Grecian  aapeciestf  architecture  which  it  would 
bo  difficult  to  describe ;  the  turrets  on  the  steeple  resemble  those 
which  the  same  artist  has  introduced  in  the  new  quadrangle  at 
AU  Soul's  College  m  Oxford.  The  inside  i&  fitted  :up  in  the 
Grecian  style,  aoi  is  very  handsome :  the  pews  are  of  Dutch 
oak. 

Vhia  ettseei*  of  a  Tory  singular  construction ;  %  he  body  is 
net  one  plain  building,  but  is.  continued  under  separate  portions. 
Hie  door  eerier  the  tower  has  a  portico,  covered  with  a  dome 
supported  by  pilasters;  a*d  to  this  door  thereds  an  ascent  by  a 
flight  of  steps.  The  tower,  which  is  .square,  has  a  Corinthian 
witddw,  adorned  with  columns  and  pilasters.  The  corners  of 
the  tower  are  alio  strengthened  with  pilasters,  which ,  support 
vasts  on  their  tops.  The  upper  stage  of  the  tower  is  plain  an4 
exceedingly  heavy ;  and  from  this  part  rises  a  turret  at  each  cor* 
ner,  and  a  more  lofty  one  in  the  middle. 

The  north  side  of  Limehouse  Church-yard  is  bounded  by  the 
new  Cb«nmeraal*road  from  the  West-India  Docks  to  White- 
chapel.  This  road  is  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  4ve  carts  a- 
breast :  the  centre  is  paved  with  Scotch  granite,  over  which  is 
laid  a  stratum  of  gravel,  eight  inches  in  depth;  which  being  sop- 
ported  by  the  stone  pavement  onderheath,  is  always  f  Mi  and  free 
from  mud. 

The  hamlet  of  Mils  End  Old  Town  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  the  north  side  of  the  road  between  Stepney  and  Whiteehapel. 
In  lack  Cade's  rebellion,  the  cotnmons  of  Essex  eticaniped  at  Milt 
End.    Fortifications  were  thrown  up  at  Mile  End  when  the  city 
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of  London  was  surrounded  by  a  trench  in  1642  ;  upon  which, 
says  one  of  the  Diornals,  "  women  and  children  of  good  fashion 
labour  hard  at  the  work."  Sir  Kenehn  Digby  was  taken  into 
custody  as  a  Royalist,  whilst  he  was  viewing  the  fortifications  at 
this  place  in  disguise.  This  fortification,  since  known  by  the 
name  of  Whitechapel  Mount,  has,  since  Mr.  Lysons  saw  it,  been 
entirely  levelled,  and  the  whole  covered  with  handsome  houses. 
Its  dimensions,  whilst  a  mount,  were  not  more  than  329  feet  in 
length  at  the  base,  and  182  in  breadth.  -  There  was  formerly  a 
Lazar-house,  or  hospital,  at  Mile  End,  dedicated  to  our  Saviour 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  of  which  John  Mills  was  Proctor  in 
1551,  and  Henry  Smith  in  1589. 

Among  the  number  of  charitable  and  pious  institutions  which 
distinguish  this  hamlet,  the  Almshouses  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  Trinity  House  are  not  the  least :  they  are  beautirally  built  of 
brick  and  stone,  for  poor  captains  of  ships  and  their  widows,  each: 
of  whom  received  sixteen  shillings  per  month,  besides  twenty 
shillings  a  year  for  coals,  and  a  gown  every  other  year.  This 
handsome  edifice  consists  of  two  wings,  which  contain  twenty- 
eight  apartments.  In  the  centre,  between  these  wings,  is  a  chapel, 
which  rises  considerably  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  build* 
ing.    On  the  front  these  words  are  inscribed ; 

"  This  Almshouse,  wherein  2d*  decayed  Masters  and 
Commanders  of  Ships,  or  the  Widows  of  such  as  .are 
maintained,  was  built  by  the  Corpor^ion  of  Trinity : 
House,  169,5.  The  ground  was  given  by  Captain 
Henry  Mudd,  an  elder  brother,  whose  widow  was  also 
a  contributor." 

Adjoining  are  twelve  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  widows  of  the 
Skinners'  Company,  who  have  each  an  allowance  of  18/,  per 


Near  these  are  the  Vintner's  Almshouses  for  widows,  who  have 
an  allowance  of  bs.  3cf.  weekly. 

In 
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la  Eagle  Mace  are  twelve  almshouses  for  poor  men  past 
labour,  belonging  generally  to  all  the  hamlet?  of  the  parish  of 
Stepney,  who  have  each  4/.  per  annum,  founded  by  Judge  Fuller. 
Bancroft's  Almshouse*  are  superior  to  most  in  their,  appear- 
ance :  this  structure  occupies  three  sides  of  a  spacious  quadran- 
gle. On  the  north  side  are  the  chapel,  the  school,  and  the  dwel- 
ling-houses for  the  masters  ;  the  former  embellished  with  a  stone 
portico  of  the  Ionic  order.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  the  pen- 
sioners reside.  The  whole  was  erected  in  1735,  pursuant  to  the 
will  of  Francis  Bancroft,  who  bequeathed  28,000/.  for  purchasing 
the  ground,  and  erecting  and  endowing  the  building.  The  im- 
provements in  this  estate  have  admitted  of  the  salary  to  each 
pensioner,  consisting  of  24  old  men,  to  be  raised  from  8/.  to  18/. 
per  annum.  The  school-room  now  accommodates  100  boys ;  and 
there  are  dwelling-houses  for  two  masters.  The  boys  are  admit- 
ted between  the  age  of  seven  and  ten,  and  remain  till  they  .are 
fifteen,  when  they,  are  allowed,  four  pounds  for  binding  them 
apprentices,  or  2/.  10*.  tp  fit  them  for  service. 

Adjoining  these  almshouses  are  three  cemeteries  belonging  to 
{he  Portuguese  and  Dutch  Jews.  Mr.  Lysons  has  given  a  very 
curious  account  of  their  burial  ceremonies,  to  which  we  refer** 

To  the  distinguished  credit  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  they  had 
an  hospital  in  Leman  Street,  Goodman's  Fields,  ever  since  the 
year  174§,  which  was  not  limited  to  any  number,  but  relieved 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  yearly,  besides  medicine 
and  advice  to  out-patients.  The  increasing  benefit  of  this  hos* 
pital  having  rendered  an  enlargement  necessary,  in  1792,  a  more 
commodious  building  was  erected  at  Mile  End  Old  Town,  which 
contains  accommodation  for  fourteen  sick  men,  and  for  eight 
lying-in  women,  besides  twenty-one  beds  for  the  old  and  indi- 
gent Here  is  also  a  long  sitting-room  for  the  patients,  with  two 
fire-places.  This  hospital  a)sq  dispenses  medicines  to  all  persons 
who  hold  any  employment  tinder  their,  synagogue,  and  to  all  the 
poor  of  the  congregation.    Contrary  to  the  example  of  the  Dutch 
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tod  German  Jew*  in  4he  management  of  their  hospital  i*  the  same 
jneigUmurhood,  the  Portuguese  print  an  account  of  she  «Wt  of 
tjheir  institution,  or  its  funds.* 

This  community  likewise  supports  another  asylum  adjoining 
the  Synagogue  in  Bewis  Marks,  consisting  of  twentyrfcur  room* 
for  poor  women  past  labour,  who  receive  a  monthly  allow- 
anoe,  and  several  sacks  of  coals  in  tbo  winter  season :  this  e*a« 
>lishmeat  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Bttk  Halim.  Tame 
general  eharity  schools  for  the  education  and  clothing  of  post 
hoys,  and  another  for  peor  girls,  and  a  house  for  ah*  maintsv 
peace,  clothing,  and  education  of  twelve  poor  orphan  sjtya,  art 
also  maintained  by  the  same  congregation  $  and  these  ana  aita«. 
tied  in  the  yard  of  the  Synagogue.  The  whole  of  these  taetisu* 
tions  are  conducted  by  Committees,  of  which  if.  De  Onstao,  of 
Bevis  Marks,  is  the  Secretary. 

The  Newt/  Toxudik,  or  Horns*  of  Justice,  in  Mile  Bad  Road, 
established  by  the  German  Jews  and  others,  ip  1606,  is  an  ele- 
gant modern  edifice,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  between  Gfete 
Lane  and  Bancroft's  Almshouses.  The  front  of  thja  capacious 
building,  eased  with  artificial  stone,  bears  a  Hebrew  iateriptiea  t 
,"  Keep  ye  judgment,  and  do  justiee."  It  appears  that  thfo 
institution  arose  from  the  philanthropic  exertions  of  the  late 
Benjamin  and  Abraham  GoMsmid,  Bsqvs.  who,  in  i?9v,  eom- 
nienoed  a  collection  among  their  friends  for  raising  a  fnnd  for 
the  benefit  of  the  German  Jewish  peor,  which,  by  the  assistance 
of  several  well-disposed  Christians,  proved  so  successfol,  as  to 
enable  them,  in  1797,  to  purchase  00,Q00J.  Imperial  three  pet 
cent.  In  1806,  after  very  mature  deliberation,  it  was  deter- 
mined  to  establish  an  Hospital  for  the  reception  am!  support  of 
their  aged  poor,  as  well  as  the  education  and  industrious  improve* 
fttent  of  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  freehold,  now  called  the 
Hospital,  was  first  completed  and  furnished  for  the  reception  of 
pve  aged  men,  five  aged  women,  ten  boys,  and  eight  girls.  An 
annexed  freehold  was  also  purchased  for  206w/.  for  the  purpose 
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of  enlarging  the  beiidipg  a*  woo  as  convenient  Annual  sob* 
anriptiene,  ftom  one  to  five  guineas,  are  taken,  by  which  the 
anhsoribens  are  entitled  to  aevexal  privileges  usual  on  such  coca* 
ojoas.  No  person  or  youth  can  bo  admitted  who  has  been  real* 
4tot  in  London  less  thou  lev  years.  Several  trades  and  manu- 
facture* are  earned  on  here.  The  boys,  after  being  initiated  in 
a  course  of  anwsstrions  employment,  are  bound  appreoticea  oat  of 
the  bouse.  TJ>eaiul4«e  as  well  as  tbe  children,  receive  hand* 
ammo  eneeusageujents  io  money  to  stimulate  their  activity.  AH 
the  boys,  when  admitted,  mast  be  able  to  read  Hebrew  prsryen  ; 
awl  those  who  aid  thereunto  a  knowledge  of  Enghsh  reading 
are  pneferred.  In  the  house  they  are  taught  English,  writing, 
reading,  and  arithmetic  Tbe  girls  are  kept  till  they  are  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  are  tanght  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
needle- work,  knitting,  washing,  ironing,  &c.  I£  at  nineteen, 
they  can  produce  a  proper  certificate  from  any  respectable  per- 
sonage, each  girl  receives  five  guineas  as  a  reward. 

This  Institution  haw  an  annual  dinner  at  the  City  of  London 
Tavern^  where  between  three  and  fonr  hnndred  Christian  and 
Jewish  Subscribers  have  been  present,  and  liberally  contributed 
Io  the  promotion  of  this  useful  charity.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Christian  subscribers  to  this  hospital  diftbr  very  widely  in 
opinion  from  those  persons  who  enter  into  subscription*  for  sup- 
porting sermons  and  lectures  lor  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
The  former  are  those,  who,  without  wishing  to  impose  any  condi- 
tions upon  the  Jew  as  to  his  belief,  and  without  the  least  inter* 
feronee  with  his  religious  opinions,  wish  to  relieve  him  merely  as 
a  nmn  and*  brother.  It  is  now  (1814,)  in  agitation  to  add  two 
wings  to  this  building,  for  more  /completely  separating  the  youth 
and  the  aged.  Mile  End  Old  Town  Charity  School  was  instituted 
aboot  the  year  1724.  It  is  principally  supported  by  voluntary  sub* 
scriptions;  the  present  School  House,  a  very  neat  and  commodi- 
ous structure,  was  e  acted         in  1$ 

Wflm:cHA#iL  Church,  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  walls, 
is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  Whiteehapel  Road,  and 

ft* 
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the  end  of  Church  Lane,  was  erected  id  1673.  The  parish  was 
taken  out  of  Stepuey ;  and  the  first  church,  whieh  was  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  the  mother  church,  was  called  St.  Mary  Matfellon j 
some  persons  of  that  name  ha? rag,  as  Stow  think*,  been  Lords  of 
the  Manor.  The  old  church  being  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  was 
taken  down  in  1763;  the  present  edifice  was  soon  after  erected. 
It  is  nearly  square,  and  separated  into  three  aisles,  by  four 
round,  and  four  square  pillars.  The  centre  intercolumoiation  on 
each  side  forms  a  large  arch  similar  to  those  of  transepts,  nearly 
plain ;  this  intersects  that  of  the  nave ;  there  are  two  others  on 
the  sides,  and  diminutive  Venetian  clerestory  windows.  The 
galleries  do  not  interfere  with  the  pillars ;  that  for  the  organ  is 
remarkably  handsome,  resting  on  Composite  pillars,  and  has  a  rich' 
carving  on  the  front,  of  David  playing  on  the  harp,  surrounded) 
by  musical  instruments  and  fruit  in  festoons.  Two  gilt  frame* 
surmount  the  cornice.  The  organ  is  in  a  fine  case,  profusely 
ornamented  with  six  figures  of  Fames  and  Urchins,  gilt  The 
Altar-piece  consists  of  two  Composite  pillars,  imitations  of  lapis 
lazuli,  supporting  a  pediment ;  the  carvings  are  gilt  and  elegant; 
A  window  in  the  east  wall,  which  had  been  closed,  has  beeti 
opened,  and  painted  glass,  representing  the  Afhraikm  of  ths 
Shepherds,  fills  the  space.  The  performance  does  not  seem  to> 
possess  what  might  have  been  desirable :  the  composition  of  the 
Angels  seems  too  crowded :  and  the  vacant  grin  exhibited  by  the 
youug  Shepherd  is  devoid  of  all  the  religions  feeling  which  the 
Angels  and  their  mission  should  inspire. 

Iu  1711  the  patronage  of  this  church  was  purchased  by  the 
Principal  and  Scholars  of  Brazen-Nose  College,  Oxford,  from 
the  Minister  of  Stepney.  The  monuments  here  are  neither  re* 
markable  nor  numerous. 

Some  singular  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  wore  dug  up  in  a 
Tenter- Ground  in  this  parish  near  Goodman's  Fields,  in  1787, 
viz.  a  stone  about  fifteen  inches  by  twelve,  and  three  inches 
thick,  besides  several  fragments  of  Roman  urns  and  lachrymato- 
ries.   Ou  the  stone  was  inscribed  : 

DM 
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d'm" 

FL  AGICoLA.  MIL. 

LEG.  VI.  VICT.  V.  AN. 

XLII.  VI.  D.  X.  ALBIA. 

FAUSTINA.  CoNIVGi 

INCoNPARABILl 

F  C* 

But  thopgh  Horseley  may  be  justified  in  the  remark  he  has 
Biade,  it  ia  certain  that  another  respectable  author  mentions  the 
SixAh  Legion  in  two  instances  at  least,  f 

In  digging  a  family  vault  in  1770,  iu  a  burial-ground  in 
Church  Lane,  Whitechapel,  at.  the  end  leading  to  Rosemary*. 
Lane,  six  fcet  under  ground  was  found  a  stone,  inscribed 

D  M 
IUL.  VALIUS. 
MIL.  LEG.  XXV. 

AN  XL  HSE 

C.  A.  FLAVIO. 

ATTIO  PER, 

From  these  discoveries  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  sixth  le- 
gion was  statioued  at  least  some  time  near  London :  the  lachry- 
matories found  with  the  sepulchral  stone,  clearly  prove  the  ground 
to  have  been  used  as  a  Roman  burying -ground,  always  without 
%he  walls  of  their  stations.  On  the  north  side  of  Whitechapel- 
jroad  is  a  freehold  belonging  to  the  parish  for  the  education  of 
poor  children,  gratis.  It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ralph  Daveuant,  then  rector :  but  wanting  en- 
dowment, it  was  enriched  by  the  gift  of  1000/.  by  sonic  benevo- 
lent person  who  chose  to  be  unknown,  though  sopposed  to  have 

been 

•  Horseley,  Brit.  Rom.  p.  79.    Legco  Seita  Victrix.     I  do  not  find  it  it 
sttencioocd  in  apy  inscription  bclongiug  to  the  southern  parts  of  this  island, 
t  Collinson's  History  of  Somersetshire. 
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been  a  lady  then  going  out  of  town.  With  this  thousand  pounds 
the  Trustees  purchased  fifty-fife  pounds  a  year  at  East  Tilbury, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  thus  eatahtiabed  the  charity  upon 
a  permanent  basis.  Here  one  hundred  boys  and  one  hundred  girls, 
who  have  been  baptized  in  the  cbwcfc  of  Whitechapel,  and  are 
the  children  of  parishioners,  are  new  olothed  and  instructed  upon 
Dr.  Bell's  plan  ;  the  boys  are  employed  in  box-making,  and  the 
girls  in  needle-work :  and  they  make  all  the  linen  for  themselves 
and  the  boys.  They  are  examined  publicly  every  Saturday  at 
eleven  o'clock  by  the  rector  and  trustees  in  their  moral  duties. 
Perneck's  Almshouses,  the  Albion  Brewery,  and  WMtecbapel 
Workhouse,  are  the  only  public  buildings  of  particular  note  on 
this  aide  of  Whitechapel -road.  To  the  latter  a  new  wing  was 
lately  added,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  some  almshouses, 
upon  the  site  of  which  it  now  stands.  The  boundaries  of  the 
metropolis  towarda  Essex  terminate  at  the  turnpike  at  Mile 
End. 

Nearly  adjoining  Whitechapel  Mount,  or  rather  to  Mount 
Place,  is  the  London  Hospital,  one  of  the  most  distiuguished 
charitable  foundations  in  England,  founded  in  1740,  for  the  relief 
of  all  sick  and  diseased  persons,  particularly  manufacturers,  sea- 
men in  the  merchant's  service,  and  their  wives  and  children. 
It  was  first  kept  in  a  large  house  in  Prescott  Street,  Goodman's 
Fields,  afterwards  used  for  the  Magdalen  Charity,  till,  by  the 
contributions  of  many  worthy  persons,  it  was  removed  into 
Whitechapel  Road.  This  edifice  is  neatly  constructed  of  brick, 
plain,  yet  elegant,  without  being  expensive,  and  consisting  of 
one  extended  front,  without  either  wings  or  inner  courts,  the 
whole  is  seen  at  one  view.  To  the  middle  door  is  an  ascent  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  over  this  part  extends  a  very  large  angular 
pediment,  within  which  is  a  dial.  Above  the  ground-floor  ex* 
fend  two  series  of  sash-windows,  each  twenty-three  in  number. 
The  architect  has  properly  considered  the  use  for  which  the  whole 
p  designed,  and  has  suited  every  thing  to  convenience.  This 
Jipspitftl  it  properly  furnished  and  fitted  up  with  bew*  for  the 

reception 
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reception  of  the  patients.  According  to  its  original  institution, 
the  corporation  consists  of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  and 
a  treasurer,  annually  erected  oat  of  the  most  considerable  bene- 
factors to  this  Charity  :  those  who  subscribe  five  guineas,  or 
more,  a  year-,  are  governors  during  such  subscription. 

Three  physicians  attend  alternately ;  two  of  the  surgeons 
daily,  from  eteven  o'clock  tiff  one,  without  fee  or  reward.  A 
surgeon  extraordinary  attends  in  consultation  In  all  dangerous 
cases.  The  surgeons  in  waiting  Lave  an  apprentice  or  pupiP* 
constantly  in  the  house  to  receive,  and,  if  necessary,  to  calf  the 
anrgeon  to  such  accidents  as  shall  be  brought  in  at  any  hour  off 
the  day  or  night.  An  apothecary,  with  an  assistant,  constantly 
resides  at  the  Hospital ;  and  a  Clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  regularly  attends  the  patients.  Every  governor  is  en* 
titled'  to  send  one  in-patient  at  a  time,  and  out-patients  without 
limitation.  Subscribers  of  smaller  sums  may  likewise  send  what 
number  of  out-patient*  they  please.  All  subscriptions  are  during 
pleasure;  but  all  persons  are  expected  to  pay  their  subscription 
money  when  they  enter  their  names  for  that  purpose.  The  poor 
objects  recommended  as  in-patients,  as  well  as  accidents,  are 
received  at  any  hour,  without  difficulty  or  expense,  and  are  sup- 
plied with  advice,  medicine,  diet,  washing,  lodging,  and  every 
comfortable  assistance  during  their  cure :  nor  is  any  security  , 
required  against  future  contingencies,  which  security,  in  some 
other  hospitals  almost  amouuts  to  exclusion.  On  the  contrary, 
in  case  of  death,  the  patients  of  the  London  Hospital  are  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  charity,  if  not  removed  by  their  friends. 
.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  a  city  which  may  justly  boast  of 
its  benevolence,  this  useful  institution,  during  the  late  war,  has 
been  several  times  upon  the  point  of  being  shut  up  !  From  this 
hazard  we  believe  it  has  at  length  been  effectually  secured  by 
considerable  contributions  from  several  well-disposed  individuals. 
among  whom  the  name  of  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  appears  to 
a  subscription  for  1000/. 

The 
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The  average  number  of  patients  in  this  large  hospital  at  any 
one  time  has  not  been  more  than  180 !  but.  if  the  finances  would 
permit  all  the  wards,  eighteen  in  number,  to  be  opened,  they 
would  contain  nearly  400,  a  total  not  greater  than  the  petitions 
for  admission  require  :  for  its  proximity  to  the  river,  and  to  the 
new  London,  West  India,  and  East  India  Docks,  together  with 
its  situation  on  one  of  the  most  public  roads  near  the  capital,  ren- 
der it  liable  to  more  applications  for  the  reception  of  accidental 
patients  than  any  other  hospital  in  the  cities  of  London  and  West-  . 
minster.  As  a  proof  of  the  propriety  of  these  remarks,  most  of  the 
patients  relieved  here,  consist  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  water- 
men, coal  heavers,  shipwrights,  rope  makers,  &c.  The  numerous 
poor  in  the  vicinity  of  Spital  Fields,  Bcthnal  Green,  &c.  also  find  a 
%  Teady  asylum  here  in  their  sickness.  t 

The  cbapel  is  in  the  east  wing,  where  divine  service  is  regu- 
larly performed  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Hatt,  the  chaplain;  the 
east  end  of  the  chapel  is  adorned  with  two  whole  length  por- 
traits; one  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  many  years  president 
of  this  corporation,  the  other  of  his  son,  the  present  Duke,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  that  office.  Such  is  the  outline  of  au  in- 
stitution which  it  must  be  admitted  demands  peculiar  protection 
and  support. 

Cannon  Road,  leading  southward  from  Whitechapel,  at  present 
exhibits  a  double  Hue  of  good  houses :  besides  these,  the  fields 
on  each  side  of  the  Commercial  Road,  which  intersect  it,  are  nearly 
covered  a  considerable  way  towards  Stepney  and  the  Thames. 
A  large  tract,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
on  account  of  a  Hartshorn  Manufactory,  aud  of  soil  being  depo- 
sited there,  is  also  covered  with  buildings,  and  forms  part  of  the 
Commercial  Road  to  the  docks  at  Poplar. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Cannon  Road  stands  the  parish  church 
of  St.  George  in  the  East.  This  massy  structure  is  one  of  the 
fifty  new  churches,  aud  erected  in  a  very  singular  taste  by 
Hawksmoor  and  Gibbs.    The  floor  is  raised  a  considerable  height 

above 
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above  the  level  of  the  ground ;  and  to  the  principal  door  in  the 
west  front  of  the  tower,  is  an  ascent  by  a  double  flight  of  steps, 
cut  with  a  sweep,  and  defended  by  a  low  wall  of  the  same  form; 
but  that  which  appears  the  most  singular  is  the  four  turrets  on 
the  body  of  the  church,  and  one  on  the  tower,  the  latter  in  the 
manner  of  a  fortification,  with  a  staff  on  the  top  for  an  occasional 
flag.  The  interior  is  of  the  Doric  order,  containing  two  pillars 
on  each  side,  a  massy  iatercoUumnation,  and  a  seuu>oval  arch, 
crossed  by  an  enriched  band.  The  east  and  west  ends  are  .sup- 
ported by  strong  square  pillars  and  entablatures.  These,  with 
their  pilasters,  form  four  small  squares ;  beyond  which  are  aisles 
terminating  east  and  west.  The  organ  is  very  plain ;  and  the 
altar,  a  semi-circle,  with  a  good  painting  of  Jesus  irfthe  Gar- 
de*, by  Clarkson.  Here  are  no  monuments  of  note.  This 
parish  is  taken  out  of  Stepuey,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
hamlet  of  Wapping,  Stepney,  was  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 
Towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Rector  and  his  successors,  Par- 
liament gave  the  sum  of  3000/.  to  be  laid  out  iu  the  purchase  of 
lands,  tenements,  &c.  in  fee  simple ;  and  as  a  further  provision, 
the  churchwardens  are  annually  to  pay  hirn  100/.  raised  by  burial 
fees.  The  advowsou  of  this  rectory,  like  that  of  Stepney,  is  in 
the  principal  and  scholars  of  Brazen  Nose-College,  Oxford. 

Near  the  east  end  of  Rosemary  Lane,  at  the  extremity  oT  this 
parish,  is  Wellclose  Square,  which  has  also  borne  the  name  of 
Marine  Square,  from  the  number  of  sea  officers  who  used  to  re* 
aide  m  it.  It  is  a  pretty  liule  neat  square;  but  its  principal  or- 
nament  is  the  Danish  church  in  the  centre,  in  the  midst  of  its 
churchyard,  planted  with  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  handsome 
wall  with  iron  railing.  The  .church  is  a  small  but  elegant  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  a  tall  handsome  body,  with  a  tower  and  tur- 
ret. The  body  is  divided  by  the  projection  of  the  middle  part 
iuto  a  fere  front  in  the  centre,  and  two  small  fronts.  At  the  west 
end  is  the  tower,  and  at  the  east  it  swells  into  the  sweep  of  a 
circle.  The  corners  of  the  building  are  faced  with  rustic ;  the 
windows  large  and  well  proportioned,  are  cased  with  stone,  and 
9  orna- 
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ornamented  with  a  cherub's  bead  at  the  top  of  the  arch ;  and  tfce 
roof  is  concealed  by  a  blocking  coarse*     Tbe  tower  he*  a  eon* 
siderable  diminution  in  tbe  apper  stage,  which  has  on  each  aide  a 
pediment,  aaefia  cohered  by  a  dome,  from  which  rises  an  elegant 
turret,  sapporied  by  composite  columns.     This  structure  was 
erected  in  1696,  at  the  expense  of  Christian  V.  King  of  Den- 
mark, as  appears  by  the  inscription :   "  Tempt  em  Daao  Nor* 
wegicam  intercessiotie  et  uranificentia  terenssiini  Danonim  Aegis 
ChrisCiam  Quinti  ereetam  MDCXCVL"    Gains  Gabriel  Gibber 
was  the  architect,  who  erected  a  monument  within  this  church 
to  the  memory  of  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  William  Cottey, 
Esq.  and  mother  of  Colley  Cibber,  the  famous  dramatist    Tbe 
architect  himself  is  also  bnried  here.    In  1768,  when  Christian 
VII.  King  of  Denmark,  was  in  London,  he  paid  a  visit  to  this 
church.    In  Well  Street  connected,  with  this  square  by  a  paved 
coots,  is  the  Royalty  Theatre,  an  extensive  brick  building,  with- 
out any  ornament,  built  by  subscription  in  1786,  with  a  view  to 
the  representation  of  plays;  bat  tbe  proprietors  not  having  legal 
aethority,  only  one  performance  of  that  kind  was  given,  viz. 
Sbafcspeare's  Comedy  of  "  As  You  Like  It,"  and  the  Farce  of 
"  Miss  iwher  Teens."  This  was  on  the  28th  of  June,  1786,  when 
the  profits  being  appropriated  to  the  London  Hospital,  the  ma* 
sogers  of  the  other  theatres  did  not  interfere.    After  this  the 
theatre  was  chised  for  a  short  time,  and  re-opened  by  licence 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  exhibition  of  interludes,  pan* 
tomimes,  and  other  species  of  tbe  irregular  drama.    Since  that 
time  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  various  adventurers,  and  was  for 
some  time  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Astley,  conducted  upon  a 
plan-  similar  to  his  Summer  Theatre.    It  has  since  been  the  pro- 
petty  of  Mr.  ElKston,  &c.  &c. 

On  a  line  with  Wellciose-  Square,  bat  farther  to  the  Cast,  is 

Prince's  Square,  the  principal  ornament  of  which  is  the  Swedes' 

church.    The  front  of  this  building  is  carried  up  with  flat  niches 

.and  ornaments,  and  on  the  summit  is  a  pediment.    The  body  is 

divided  into  a  central  part,  projecting  forwarder  than  the  rest, 

and 
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and  two  sides.  '  The  central  part  has  two  tall  window*,  termi- 
nated by  a  pediment,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  an  oval  window; 
bat  in  the  sides  there  is  only  a  compartment  below^  with  a  circu- 
lar window  above>  The  corners  of  the  building  are  wrought  in 
a  bold  plain  rustic.  The  tower  rises  square  from  the  roof,  and 
at  the  corners  are  placed  urns  with  flames ;  from  thence  rises  a 
turret  in  the  lanthorn  form,  with  flaming  urns  at  its  corners;  the 
turret  is  covered  with  a  dome,  which  rises  a  ball,  supporting  the 
vane,  m  the  form  of  a  rampant  lion.  -There  are  several  portraits 
of  eminent  persons  in  the  vestry ;  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
is  that  of  Jacob  Serenius,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Stregnas,  first  mini- 
ster of  the  Swedish  church,  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and 
compiler  of  a  dictionary  of  the  English  and  Swedish  languages. 
The  celebrated  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  who  died  in  London  in 
March  1772,  was  interred  in  a  vault  in  the  church,  after  the  re* 
mains  had  Iain  in  state. 

RAINE'S  HOSPITAL,  a  very  handsome  edifice,  situated  in 
Fowden  Fields,  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Henry 
Raine,  a  brewer,  in  the  year  1737,  who  endowed  it  by  a  deed 
of  gift,  with  a  perpetual  annuity  at  240/.  per  annum.  The  chil- 
dren of  this  hospital,  which  contains  forty-eight  girls,  were  trans- 
ferred from  a  parish  school  in  Farthing  Fields,  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  hospital,  at  the  expense  of  about  9000/.  These  girls  are  pro- 
vided with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  are  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  household  work,  so  as  to  qualify  them  for  service.  Before 
Mr.  Rajne  died,  he  directed  his  executors  to  establish  a  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  a  most  excellent  charity,  which  he  had 
planned  and  executed  for  some  years  before  he  died :  viz.  the 
payment  of  two  annual  prizes  of  100/.  each,  as  a  marriage  portiou 
to  be  drawn  for  in  Christmas  week,  and  on  the  first  of  May,  by 
six  of  the  most  deserving  young  women,  educated  in  his  schools, 
being  of  the  age  of  twenty-two  or  upwards,  and  a  further  sum  of 
five  pounds  for  a  dinner  in  the  great  room  at  the  school  house,  for 
the  new  married  couple,  the  trustees,  visitors,  &c.  The  losing 
girls,  if  tiroy  should  continue  unmarried,  and  maintain  a  good 

I  character, 
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character,  are  always  to  draw  for  the  next  prize  till  each  has 
been  successful.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1780,  for  incorpo- 
rating the  trustees  of  Raine's  charities,  it  is  provided,  that  if 
there  should  not  be  six  yonng  'women  properly  qualified,  a  smaller 
number  may  draw  for  the  prize ;  if  only  one  should  offer,  she, 
if  of  a  good  character,  is  to  receive  the  marriage  portion;  if 
none  should  offer  the  money  is  to  go  to  the  general  stock.  By 
Mr.  Rai ne's  appointment  the  husbands  must  be  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  inhabitants  of  St  George's  in  the  East ; 
St.  Paul,  Shadwell ;  or  St.  John,  Wapping.  The  boys  educated 
here,  on  leaving  the  school,  have  only  three  pounds  as  an  ap- 
prentice fee;  but  this  the  donor  intended  to  increase  to  20/. 
when  the  leases  should  fall  in.  And  as  the  funds  might  be  con- 
siderably increased  after  the  founder's  death,  the  governors  are 
empowered  to  take  into  the  school  any  other  child  or  children  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  upon  the  establishment ;  provided  the 
number  so  admitted  should  never  rise  beyond  a  due  proportion 
to  those  before  allowed. 

Between  Red  Lion  Street  and  the  western  extremity  of  White- 
chapel,  but  on  the  southern  side  is  a  large  market  for  carcases  of 
butcher's  meat,  and  beyond  the  bars  is  a  market  three  times  a 
week  for  hay  and  straw.  On  the  north  side  are  several  considerable 
inns  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  and  the  resort  of  coaches, 
waggons,  &c. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  meat  market,  and  nearly  opposite  Aid. 
gate  church  is  the  street  culled  the  Minories,  so  called  frpra  cer- 
tain nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare,  or  Minor  esses,  for  whose  re- 
ception, Blnnrh,  Queen  of  Navarre,  wife  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, founded  a  convent  in  1293  *.  This  street,  though  formerly 
as  despicable  as  any  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  has  long  been  the 

residence 

*  The  length  of  this  abbey,  or  convent  was  fifteen  perches  and  seven  feet 
near  the  King's  highway,   as  appears  by   a  deed  dated   1303.     In  the  four- 
teenth of  Edward  IT.  it  was  called  "  the  Abbey  of  the  Minorcstc*  of  St. 
Mary,  and  of  the  order  of  St.  Chre."    The  yearly  revenue  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion 
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residence  of  considerable  tradesmen :  among  them  are  a  number 
of  gunsmiths.  The  west  side  of  it  has  been  rebuil  t  with  large 
uniform  elegant  houses,  and  several  new  streets  have  b«en  made 
leading  into  Crutched  Friars.  On  this  side  of  the  Minories  also, 
are  America  Square,  tlieCresent,  and  the  Circus,  inhabited  princi- 
pally by  eminent  merchants.  In  Stow's  time  the  site  of  these 
elegant  buildings  was  occnpied  by  dunghills,  outhouses,  and 
gardens,  carpenters'  yards,  &c.  bordering  upon  a  filthy  and  danger* 
ous  ditch. 

In  proportion  as  this  new  neighbourhood  became  populous  after 
the  Restoration,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  church.  The 
ancient  edifice  used  for  this  purpose  being  in  a  ruinous  state,  it  was 
rebuilt  in  1706.  This  little  churcb,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  is  of  brick,  and  has  a  flat  roof;  its  dimensions  are  sixty 
three  feet  in  length,  twenty-four  in  breadth,  and,  excepting  a 
small  turret,  void  of  ornament.  The  incumbent,  or  curate,  for  it 
is  nejther  rectory  nor  vicarage,  holds  the  same  by  an  instrument 
of  donation  nuder  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  The  income  is 
rery  small,  being  only  twenty-pounds  per  annum,  collected  from 

1  2  the 

tion  wu  4181.  8s.  5d.  Being  a  spaciont  structure,  it  was  afterwards  in- 
habited by  various  nobles  and  others.  The  first  occupant  was  Dr.  Clerk, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Matter  of  the  Bolls  who  having  been  sent 
Ambassador  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  in 
consequence  of  his  mission,  and  was  buried  in  the  Minorites  Church  :  but 
afterward*  removed  to  Aldgate.  In  1553,  Edward  VI.  granted  the  chief 
messuage  or  mansion,  called  the  Minory  Hou$e,  to  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  father  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  besides  divers  houses  in  London  belonging 
to  the  monastery,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  S6I.  1  Is.  5fd.  to  hold  in  free 
soccage,  and  the  mansion  in  copitt.  On  his  attainder  it  reverted  to  the 
Crown,  in  which,  being  spared  by  the  fire  of  Loudon,  it  continued  till  the 
Restoration,  when  Charles  II.  granted  it  to  Colonel  William  Legge,  who  re* 
aided  there  til)  hit  death  in  167* ,  and  was  buried  with  great  funeral  pomp  in 
the  adjoining  chnrch.  This  house  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  kind  of 
military  storehouse,  or  armoury,  and  last  of  all,  divided  into  tenements,  which. 
with  other  buildings,  gardens,  Ace  were  ultimately  removed  to  give  place  to 
rhe  rastern  side  of  the  Minories  Street,  down  to  tl  e  church. 
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the  inhabitants,  besides  surplice  fees.    This  church  is,  notwith- 
standing worthy  of  notice  for  the  following  monuments : 

"  In  memory  of  Colonel  William  Legge,  eldest  son  of 
six,  to  Edward  Legge  and  Mary  Walsh,  which  Edward  was 
only  son  to  William  Legge  and  Ann  Bermingham,  of  the 
nohle  and  ancient  family  of  the  Berminghams  of  Athenree, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  He  was  groom  of  the  bedcham- 
ber, and  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Ordnance  to  King 
Charles  I.  and  in  the  late  civil  war,  was  governor  of  Chester 
and  Oxford,  and  upon  the  happy  restoration  of  the  Royal 
Family  in  1660,  was,  in  consideration  of  his  untainted  fidelity 
to  the  King,  and  his  many  and  great  sufferings,  restored  to 
his  place  of  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  groom 
of  his  Majesty's  bedchamber  by  King  Charles  II.  and  as  a 
further  mark  of  his  Royal  favour,  made  superintendent  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance.  He  married  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  to  Sir  William  Washington,  and  Ann  Villers, 
daughter  to  Sir  George  Villers,  and  sister  to  the  most  noble 
Prince  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  October  13,  1672, 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  bis  age,  and  lieth  in  a  vault  under 
this  place." 

A  little  westward  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  hand- 
some white  and  veined  marble  monument,  adomed  with  a  cornice, 
eartouch,  pediment,  and  an  am,  under  which  is  the  following  in* 
scription : 

"  To  the  memory  of  the  Right  Honourable  George  Lord 
Dartmouth,  distinguished  by  his  early  and  eminent  deserts, 
and  many  high  marks  of  Royal  trust  and  favour;  he  was 
governor  of  Portsmouth,  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  Privy 
Counsellor  and  Cabinet,  to  King  Charles  and  King  James 
II.  and  Master  of  the  Horse  to  King  James.  After  many 
singular  proofs  of  his  courage,  conduct,  and  affection  to  his 

country,. 
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-country,  given  in  several  engagements  at  sea,  be  commanded 
in  chief^and  carried  the  flag  as  Admiral  in  tbe  whole  English 
ileet,  in  two  solemn  expeditions.  He  died  October  25,  in 
the  forty  fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  Jtes  interred  near  this 
place.  He  married  Barbara,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir 
James  Archbold,  in  Staffordshire,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
one  son  and  seven  daughters,  two  of  whom  lie  in  the  same 
vault,  as  do  also  his  lordship's  father  and  mother  (aforesaid) 
and  Philip,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  of  Ednal, 
in  Cumberland,  who  married  Mary  the  eldest  daughter,  and 
deceased  August  6,  1688. 

At  the  back  of  this  church  in  Haydon  Square,  are  large  ware^ 
houses  belonging  to  tbe  East  India  Company,  one  range  of  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  storing  of  tea  and  drags,  and  the  other  for 
the  reception  of  drugs  only. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  the  Minories  are  Goodman's  Fields,  con- 
eisting  of  several  handsome  broad  streets,  the  booses  being  large 
■and  convenient,  with  garden  ground  behind.  Manscl,  Prescot, 
Leman*  and  other  considerable  streets  here,  are  mostly  inhabited 
by  rich  Jews.  This  ground  within  Stew's  remembrance  was  a 
form  belonging  to  the  Minoresses  of  St.  Clare,  who.  gave  name 
to  the  adjoining  afreet  called  the  Minories,  "  at  which  ferae," 
says  Stowe,  "  I  myself  in  my  youth  have  fetched  many  a  halfe 
pennce  worth  of  milke,  and  never  had  less  than  three  ale  pints  for 
A  half  pennie  in  the  summer,  nor  less  than  oue  ale  quart  for  a  half 
pennie  in  the  winter,  always  bote  from  the  kine  as  the  same  was 
ssilked  and  strained."  One  Trolop,  and  afterwards  Goodman 
were  the  farmers  there ;  the  latter  having  purchased  the  farm  and 
the  fields,  so  increased  his  property  that  he  had  thirty  ox  forty 
-cows  for  milking. 

Farmer  Goodman's  son  afterwards  letting  out  the  greond  far 
grazing  horses,  and  for  gardens,  the  name  of  Goodman's  farm  was 
entirely  lest  in  that  of  Goodman's  Fields,  which  it  retains,  not- 
withstanding all  the  changes  it  has  undergone.  It  was  on  this 
•pet,  at  a  theatre  in  Alie  Street,  where  Garrick,  on  the  19th  of 
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October  1741,  first  gave  proof  of  those  inimitable  powers  which 
afterwards  astonished  and  charmed  the  public.  Daring  the  few 
years  that  Garrick  performed  here  the  whole  Hue  of  streets  from 
Whitechapel  to  Temple  Bar,  were  filled  with  the  carriages  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry. 

Presc  t  Street  contained  one  of  the  first  buildings  dedicated 
to  humanity  and  reformation ;  a  house  in  the  centre,  having  been 
occupied  as  the  Magdalen  Hospital  before  it  was  removed  to  its 
present  situation  in  Great  Surry  Road. 

Little  Alie  Street  contains  a  Lutheran  cliapel,  where  the  learned 
and  benevolent  Dr.  Wachsel  was  for  many  years  the  officiating 
minister. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Minories,  towards  the  Tower.,  is  Rose- 
mary Lane,  now'  a  handsome  street,  though  commonly  called 
"  Rag  Fair."  The  idea  which  Mr.  Pennant  formed  of  this  place 
will  be  found  to  have  been  extremely  erroneous ;  "  the  poverty 
of  the  goods  and  their  cheapness/'  which  be  mentions,  no  longer 
exist.  That  a  man  may  be  wholly  clothed  here  for  fourteen 
pence  is  a  pure  fiction.  It  is  true,  that  during  a  part  of  every 
afternoon  the  middle  of  the  street  is  nearly  filled  with  a  num- 
ber of  Jews  and  other  persons  selling  clothes,  and  second  hand 
various  articles  of  dress  at  a  very  low  rate ;  but  the  houses  in 
Rosemary  Lane,  or  the  so  called  Rag  Fair,  are  mostly  occupied 
by  wholesale  dealers  in  clothes,  who  used  to  export  them  to  our 
colonies,  and  to  South  America.  In  several  Exchanges,  or 
large  covered  buildings,  fitted  up  with  counters,  &c.  there  are 
good  shops,  and  the  annual  circulation  of  money  in  the  purlieus 
of  this  place,  is  really  astonishing,  considering  the  articles  sold, 
although  their  cheapness  bears  no  kind  of  proportion  to  Mr. 
Pennant's  conjectures.  On  the  North  side  of  Rosemary  Lane, 
near  the  east  end,  stand  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Almshouses  for 
fourteen  elderly  women,  who  receive  Is.  Ad.  per  week,  agreeably 
to  the  will  of  the  founder ;  and  SI.  15*.  annually  from  the  Com- 
pany. Richard  Hills,  master  of  the  Company,  and  founder  of 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  gave  in  1593,  certain  small  cot- 
tage* 
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tages  founding  the  almshouses;  and  Alderman  Ratclifie,  of  the 
same  Company,  added  the  benefaction  of  one  hundred  loads  of 
timber. 

Rosemary  Lane  was  formerly  called  Hog  Lane,  and  reached 
to  Whitechapel.  In  the  year  1574,  eight  acres  of  adjoining 
land  in  the  possession  of  Benedict  Spinola,  a  rich  Italian  mer- 
chant, were  converted  by  him  'into  tenter  grounds  and  gardens, 
however  so  low  were  commercial  improvements  estimated  at  that 
period  that  a  proclamation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  ail  the  pales,  fences,  and  buildings;  because  they  were 
an  annoyance  to  the  archers,  and  to  all  the  Queen's  liege  peo- 
ple /  The  inhabitants  to  avert  the  Queen's  resolution  repre- 
sented to  Lord  Burleigh,  that  "  The  same  field  before  had  been  a 
distinct  piece  of  ground,  not  used  by  archers,  being  far  unmeet 
for  archers  to  shoot  in,  by  reason  of  standing  puddles,  most 
noysome  laystalls,  and  filthy  ditches  in  aud  about  the  same. 
Also  the  way  called  Hog  Lane,  was  so  foul  and  deep  in  the  win- 
ter time,  that  no  man  could  pass  by  the  same;  and  in  sum- 
mer time  mon  would  not  pass  thereby  for  fear  of  infection, 
by  means  of  the  fillhiness  that  lay  there,  so  that  the  presenters 
were  utterly  deceived,  and  not  well  informed  in  their  present* 
ments." 

After  this  Spinola  bestowed  great  cost  and  charges  in  level- 
ling and  cleansing  the  premises,  and  made  tenter  grounds  which 
were  extremely  useful  to  the  cloth  workers,  as  several  tenter 
grounds  in  other  parts  had  been  built  upon  or  converted  into 
other  uses.  Besides,  a  safe  and  pleasant  passage  was  now  effected 
through  these  swamps,  &c.  which  were  before  impassable;  and  the 
tenter  grounds  about  Goodman's  Fields  are  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  on  the  Bite  of  several  of  the  meadows  which  originally  be- 
longed to  Goodman's  Farm. 

A  narrow  opening  in  Rosemary  Lane  towards  Tower  Hill, 
leading  to  the  New  Mint,  lately  the  site  of  the  Victualling  Office, 
as  it  was  afterwards  of  the  tobacco  warehouses,  was  once  that  of 

II  a  mag- 
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.   jfcmaguMMRt  rejjri^y^^iu^  called  the  New  Abbey,  or  the 

At  the  final  dissolaHfl^mftsteries  the  lands  and  revenues 
being  given  to  ,fhe  kie&J^eWjftleoxy  VIII.  granted  this  abbey, 
&c  to  Sir  Arth^DaJcy^kgeond  ton  of  Tbonas,  Lord  Darcy,  who 
was  beheaded  in  the  J&igii  of  Henry,  but  who,  on  the  family  ho- 
bbues  feeing  restored  to  him,  was  employed  in  the  wars  against 
-  Scotland,  <  so  much  to  the  king's  satisfaction  that  he  was  made 
governor  of  Jersey.  After  he  had  been  some  time  iu  possession  of 
the  dissolved  abbey,  h*.  entirely  demolished  it  f* 

Tbe  New  Mint  and  the  extensive  offices  belonging  to  it,  hav- 
ing occasioned  SheTemoval  of  ail  the  old  houses  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  East  S^RhiaiNewn  to  Norwich  Court  and  Butcher  Row, 
Ihe  street  which  was  before  narrow  and  dangerous,  is  now  ren- 
dered commodious  and  broad,  and  the  improvement  has  added  con- 
siderably to  the  good  appearance  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
New  AUttt,  which  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  situated  on 
an  acclivity  ascending  from  the  Thames,  would,  were  some  visual 
impediments  removed,  have  a  most  commanding  site.  It  is  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Mr^.Smirke,  jun.  and  is  in  the  purest 
stile  of  Grecian  architecture ;  bnt  technically  speaking,  it  ex* 
hibits  something  superior  even  to  a  merely  correct  architectural 
style:  for  it  appears  both  in  its  plan  and  elevation  to  be  a  fabric 
most  admirably  adapted  to  business,  and  particularly  to  the  pur- 
pose intended ;  still  it  will  probably  strike  every  curious  observer, 

that 

*  In  1S59,  Edward  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  prior  and  convent 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  founded  aii  Abbey  of  Cistertian,  or  White  Monks,  which 
be  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  of  tbe  Graces,  "  in  remembrance  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrut,  and  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  j  whom  he  had  often  called  upon,  and  found  helpful 
to  him  by  sea  and  land,  in  wars,  and  in  other  perils;  and  therefore  ordered 
this  house  lo  he  called  The  King's  Free  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of 
Graces,  in  memory  of  those  graces  and  favours  which  he  had  received  from 
her." 

t  Dugdale's  Monasticon* 
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that  the  houses  on  each  side  of  this  truly  elegant  building,  in- 
tended for  the  residence  of  the  principal  officers  engaged  in 
the  coinage,  would  have  much  more  correctly  asaimulated  with 
the  fabric,  if  they  had  been  fronted  with  the  new  stucca,  and  orna- 
mented in  the  same  style,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  whole,  simple 
yet  beautiful,  plain,  yet  for  its  purpose,  sufficiently  magnifi- 
cent 

Here  are  steam  engines,  and  all  those  convenient  and  mechani- 
cal contrivances,  which  for  a  long  time  were  only  to  be  found  at 
the  8oho,  near  Birmingham.  The  Mint,  however,  is  inaccessible 
to  strangers,  excepting  on  special  recommendation,  or  immediate 
business  with  the  officers. 

From  East  Smithfield  a  lane  running  to  the  right,  leads  to  the 
Thames,  on  the  bank  of  which,  hereabout  stood  the    Great 
Breweries ;  or  as  they  are  called  in  the  ancient  maps,  the  Bere 
House.    This  part  of  public  sustenance  was  subject  to  regula- 
tion as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  who,  in  1492,  licensed 
John  Merchant,  a  Fleming,  to  export  fifty  tuns  of  ale,  called 
Berre.    And  so  rode  and  summary  were  the  modes  of  check* 
ing  abuses  in  those  times,  that  in  the  same  reign,  we  read  that 
one  Geofiry  Gate,  probably  a  king's  officer,  spoiled  the  brew* 
houses  at  St  Catharines's  twice,  either  for  sending  too  much 
abroad  unlicensed,  or  for  brewing  it  too  weak  for  home  con* 
sumption.    The  demand  for  this  article  from  foreign  parts  in- 
creased so  much  in  the  time  of  Eliiabeth,  that  five  hundred  tuns 
were  exported  at  once  for  her  use,  (or  probably  for  the  armies  in 
the  Low  Countries)  three  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  to  Embden, 
three  hundred  to  Amsterdam,  and  again  eight  hundred  to  £mb* 
den.    It  would  appear  that  the  exportation  of  ale,  &c.  was  pretty 
large  in  this  reign,  excepting  when  checked  by  proclamation  on 
account  of  tiiy  scarcity  of  corn,  but  even  theu  it  was  permitted  at 
times  by  royal  licence  *. 

A  little 

*  Pennint,  the  Mine  lutbor  from  "   Customs,  fitc.  of  London,"  printed 
by  Pynaen*  about  1521,  bat  furnished  os  with  the  receipt  for  making  the 

boasted 
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'   A  little  to  the  westward  of  this  spot,  and  not  far  east  of  the 
Tower,   in  a  small  open  place,  called  St.  Catherine's  Square, 
Btands  the  church  of  St.  Catherine,  almost  concealed  from  the 
view  by  the  surrounding  buildings.     It  belonged  originally  to  an 
hospital  founded  in  1148,  by  Matilda,  consort  to  King  Stephen. 
The  old  foundation  was  dissolved  and  refounded  by  Queen  Eleanor, 
relict  of  Henry  III.      Queen  Philippa,  consort  to  Edward  III. 
was  a  great  benefactress  to  this  hospital ;  so  was  likewise  Henry 
VI.  who  not  only  coufirmed  all  the  former  grants,  and  made  se- 
veral additional  ones,  but  gave  it  an  ample  charter.      It  was 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London  till  its  sup- 
pression by  Henry  VIII.  soon  after  which  Edward  VI.  annexed 
it  to  the  diocese  of  London,  but  left  the  patrouage  in  the  hands 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  according  to  the  wishes  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  who  refounded  it.    The  church,  a  very  handsome  Go- 
'  thic  building,  is  collegiate,  and  has  a  master  whose  situation  is 
a  valuable  sinecure ;  and  three  brethren  who  have  forty  pounds 
each  ;    three  sisters  who  have  twenty  pounds,  and  ten  beads 
women  who  have  eight  pounds  per  annum  each;  besides  six  poor 
scholars.     This  church  was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1621  ;  and 
in  1629,  the  outside  of  it  was  rough  cast  at  the  expense  of  Sir 
Julius  Caesar,  about  which  time  the  clock  tower  was  added  at  the 
charge  of  the  parishioners.     In  the  choir  are  several  very  hand- 
some stalls,  ornamented  with  Gothic  work,  under  one  of  which 
is  a  very  good  carved  head  of  Queen  Philippa,  and  another  of  her 
husband.     The  east  window  is  very  elegant.     The  pulpit  is  a 
great  curiosity :  on  its  eight  tides  are  represented  the  ancient 
building,  and  the  different  gates  of  the  hospital.     The  length  of 
the  chnrch  is  sixty-nine  feet,  and  its  breadth  sixty ;  the  length 
of  the  choir  is  sixty-three  feet,  the  breadth  thirty-two;  and  the 
height  of  the  roof  is  forty-nine  feet. 

This  church,  or  Free  Chapel,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  curious;  but  its  obscure  situation  prevented  any  particular 

notice 
boasted  British  liquor,  viz.  X  quarters  nialu*,  II  quarter*  wheetc;  II  quarter* 
•otesXI  pound  weight  of  hoppys  to  make  LX  barrels  of  sengyll  beer." 
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notice  of  it  till  it  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  1 778,  when  the 
little  private  ecclesiastical  society,  who  bad  the  management  of 
its  funds,  were  euabled  from  the  savings  of  many  years  to  adorn 
their  venerable  church  at  no  small  expense,  after  the  Gothic 
manner.  But  though  this  venerable  pile,  more  fortunate  than 
many  others,  suffered  very  little  after  the  Reformation,  and  dar- 
ing the  Usurpation,  it  certainly  ran  no  small  hazard  in  the 
infatuated  year  of  1780,  when  one  Macdonald,  a  soldier  with  one 
arm,  and  two  women,  the  one  being  a  white,  and  the  other  a  ne- 
gro, headed  a  numerous  mob,  crying  "  No  Popery/9  and  de- 
stroyed the  house  and  goods  of  John  Lebarty,  a  publican  in  St. 
Catherine's  Jane.  Inflamed  and  intoxicated,  the  rabble  were  pro. 
ceeding  to  demolish  the  beautiful  collegiate  church,  then  newly 
repaired,  on  a  pretence,  as  these  abandoned  women  told  them, 
"  That  it  had  ieen  built  in  the  times  of  Popery."  The  gentle- 
men of  the  London  Association,  however,  arrived  before  they  cwuld 
carry  their  threats  into  execution,  and  Macdonald  and  the  women 
expiated  their  crimes  on  a  temporary  gallows  on  Tower  Hill  soon 
after. 

On  entering  the  church  the  flood  of  light  thrown  an  every  part 
of  it  from  the  large  east  window,  forms  a  delightful  exhibition  not 
often  met  with.  A  handsome  Gothic  screen  separates  the  body 
from  the  choir,  in  which  are  the  beautiful  stalls  before  mentioned. 
The  altar  piece  is  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
only  altar  in  the  pnre  Gothic  stile  in  England ;  and  the  lofty  pil- 
lars iu  the  church  are  remarkably  light,  airy,  and  durable.  A 
most  stately  and  fine- toned  organ,  was  built  iu  1778,  by  Mr. 
Green.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  beantiful  mahogany  case,  with  spiral 
*  work,  and  other  Gothic  carvings.  The  pipes  are  of  very  large  di- 
meusious,  and  the  instrument  has  three  sets  of  keys,  full  compass, ' 
with  twenty*  one  stops,  and  a  swell.  The  construction  of  the  or- 
gan is  in  many  respects  entirely  new ;  the  swell  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  several  musical  amateurs ;  its  compass  extends  from 
E  iu  Alt,  to  Gamut,  a  whole  octave  more  thau  usual,  and  is  Ave 
notes  lower  than  that  of  £R.  Paul's  Cathedral,  so  that  this  is  the 
',  largest 
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largest  swell  in  England :  till  this  was  effected  by  Mr.  Green  the 
difficulty  deterred  many  artists  from  making  the*  attempt 

The  principal  monument  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Exeter,  and  which,  excepting  those  in  the  Temple  Church  is 
the  moat  ancient  in  the  city.  The  figure  of  the  Duke,  with  his 
lady  and  sister,  both  on  bis  left  side,  are  all  in  praying  postures, 
with  coronets  on  their  heads,  and  their  fingers  ornamented  by 
many  rings.  On  a  tablet  hang  near  the  tomb  is  transmitted  to 
memory  by  John  Gibbon,  herald  at  arms,  whose  tomb  is  also 
here,  the  following  inscription : 

"  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exon,  Earl  of  Huntington,  Earl 
of  Ivory,  in  Normandy,  Lord  of  Sparr,  Lieutenant  General 
of  the  Dukedom  of  Aquetaen,  Admiral  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, Knight  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and 
Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  lyes  buried  here  in  the 
Chapter  House  belonging  to  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Catherine.  He  died  in  the  25th  year  of  Hen.  VI.  on  the  5th 
of  August,  1447. 

Here  lye  buried  by  him  his  two  wives,  Ann,  daughter  of 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Stafford,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Henry, 
the  last  Duke  of  Exon,  of  that  sir  name,  dying  without  issue, 
and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  second  wife  of 
Duke  John,  was  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Montacute,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  by  her  he  had  issue,  Ann,  mother  to  Ralph 
Nevill,  third  earl  of  Westmorland. 

lieges  atque  duces  mors  ducit  at  atria  ditis 
Rcgna  pauperibus  mors  sceptra  legionibus  equat. 
Death  hatb  no  more  respect  to  crowns 
Than  to  the  pates  of  meanest  clowns." 

Here,  according  to  Weaver,  lies  buried  Constance,  sister  of  the 
aaid  Duke  John,  who  was  married  to  Thomas,  Lord  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Eftrl  of  Nottingham,  and  Earl  Marshal  of 
England;  and  remarried  to  Sir  John  Grey,  Lorjl  Grey  of 
Ruthin. 

The 
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The  Queen's  consorts  of  England  *re  by  law  the  perpettfet  pa* 
tronesses*  this  hospital  being  considered  part  of  their  dower ;  and 
they  nonrinate,  appoint,  increase,  lessen,  alter,  er  remove  old  sta- 
tutes, make  new  ones,  and  ,use  unlimited  power.  Should  there 
be  no  Queen  Consort,  the  King  exercises  the  same  authority; 
for  no  Queen .  Dowager  can  interfere)  the  dignity  and  patro- 
nage on  her  part  ceasing  on  the  death  of  the  sovereign.  Off 
this  account  it  is  called  "  The  Royal  Peculiar  of  St  Cathe- 
rine." 

These  various  privileges  and  boundaries  formerly  attaching  to 
St.  Catherine's,  were  acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  several 
English  monarch*,  when  the  right  being  contested  by  the  city, 
it  was  granted  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Catherine's,  er 
Fertsoken ;  over  and  above  which,  they  enjoyed  many  other 
liberties  granted  to  the  citizens  of  London,  "  That  no  arrest, 
attachment,  or  execution,  should  be  made  by  any  officers  of  the 
King,  within  the  said  liberty,  either  by  writ,  or  without  writ, 
but  only  by  the  officers  of  the  city.  That  the  inhabitants  of 
Pertsokeo  and  the  Tower  were  to  be  impleaded  only  in  the  Courts 
of  the  City,  for  all  matters,  causes,  and  contracts,  however 
arising.  That  the  Tower  had  no  proper  Court  of  its  own,  bnt 
Court  of  the  Baron,  which  is  no  Court  of  Record,  as  appears  by 
various  records  exemplified  in  the  King's  Bench.  That  when 
any  murder  or  drowning  bad  been  within  the  said  hospital  of  St 
Catherine  or  the  Tower,  the  City  Officers  atta  died  the  male- 
factors within  the  Tower,  notwithstanding  that  the  King  himself 
sometimes  happened  to  be  present  within  the  said  Tower ;  and 
have  the  men  so  arrested  into  some  of  the  King's  prisons  within 
the  City.  That  when  the  Justices  itinerant  have  used  to  come 
to  keep  assizes  in  the  Tower,  the  city  officers  have  had  the  keep- 
ing both  of  the  inner  and  outer  gates,  and  that  nothing  was 
executed  within  the  Tower  which  pertained  to  the  office  of  a 
Serjeant,  but  by  the  servants  of  the  city.  That  the  Sheriffs  of 
London  have  had  the  charge  of  all  the  prisons  in  the  Tower  as 

often 
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often  ids  the  said  Justices  itinerant,  had  come,  hb  appears  by  the 
many  roll-pleas  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  said  itinerant  Justices/9 
.These  valuable  privileges,  in  consequence  of  usurpation  on  one 
side,  and  through  neglect  and  compliance  on  the  other,  have 
long  since  become  in  a  great  measure  a  dead  letter. 

Still  the  business  of  the  establishment  is  transacted  in  chapter 
by  the  roaster,  brothers,  and  sisters,  the  latter  having  an  equal 
vote  with  the  .former ;  and  no  meeting*  are  lawful  except  four 
members,  and  one  sister,  are  present  The  subordinate  officers, 
elected  by  a  majority  in  chapter,  are  a  commissary,  registrar, 
steward,  surveyor,  receiver,  chapter,  clerk,  besides  a  sexton,  &c. 
There  are  also  two  Courts  belonging  to  this  district ;  the  Spiri- 
tual Court  is  a  royal  jurisdiction  for  all  Ecclesiastical  causes 
within  the  precinct :  here  probates  of  wills,  administrations,  jnaN 
riage  licenses,  &c.  are  granted  as  in  other  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
All  appeals  are  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  only.  To  this 
court,  a  registrar,  ten  proctors,  and  an  apparitor,  are  attached. 

The  Temporal  Court  here,  in  which  the  high  steward  of  the 
Jurisdiction  presides,  takes  cognizance  of  all  disputes  within  the 
precinct,  and  forms  Court-leets,  &c.  A  high  bailiff  and  pro* 
thonatory  belong  to  this  court;  as  also  a  prison,  but  this  has 
long  been  disused. 

The  whole  precinct  contains  St.  Catherine's ;  Thames  Street, 
from  the  Iron  Gate  eastward  to  the  King's  brew  house ;  also  St. 
Catherine's  Court,  Queen's  Court,  Three  Sisters  Close,  St. 
Catherine's  Lane,  Dolphin's  Alley,  Brown's  Alley,  Cat's  Hole, 
alias  New  Court.  From  the  King's  Brewhouse  it  extends  north* 
ward  on  the  westward  side  of  the  Butcher  Row,  including  Uni- 
corn Yard,  Whiting  Bridge,  Helmet  Steps  and  Court,  and  the 
Island  towards  Tower  Hill.  Abutting  on  Aldgate  parish,  it 
includes  Plow  Alley,  Flemish  Church  Yard,  and  other  Courts, 
Alleys,  &c.  As  after  the  loss  of  Calais  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  several  of  the  French  inhabitants  sought  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, St.  Catherine's  was  assigned  them  as  their  residence;  and 

a  lane, 
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*  lane,  then  denominated  Homines  and  Guisnes,  from  the  place 
whence  they  had  fled,  was,  in  process  of  time,  called  by  corrup- 
tion, Hangman's  Gains. 

St.  Catherine's,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
afforded  a  temporary  residence  to  the  famous  Hermetic  philoso- 
pher, Raymond  LulU.  This  appears  by  a  M.  S.  copy  of  his 
"  Testament  concerning  his  Practice  of  Alkemy,"  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  he  says,  "  that  he  made  it  in  the  Chifche  of 
Saynte  Katerine  nexte  London  towards  the  partie  of  the  castell 
afor  the  Thamyse,  reigning  the  King  Edward  of  Wodstok,  by  the 
grace  of  God  king  of  England  :  in  the  hands  of  whom  we  putte 
in  keeping  by  the  will  of  God  the  present  testament,  in  the  year 
after  the  incarnacion  1332,  with  all  bys  volumns  which  have  been 
named  in  the  present  testament1' 

St  Catherine's  Liberty  also  gave  birth  to  Richard  Verstegan, 
an  etniuent  antiquary  and  judicious  critic  in  the  Saxon  and  Go* 
tbtc  languages,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  His 
father,  though  a  cooper,  was  a  descendant  from  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family  in  Guelderland.  Verstegan  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  but  left  the  University  without  a  degree  on  account  of* 
his  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  for  which  reason 
also  he  quitted  England  and  settled  at  Antwerp.  He  afterwards 
wrote,  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  "  Theatrum  Crudelitatcm 
Hereticorum  nostri  tempvres"  He  also  wrote  "  The  Sondr 
Successive  Regal  Governments  of  England."  And  a  Restitution 
of  Decayed  Intelligence  in  Antiquities,  concerning  the  most  no- 
ble and  renowued  English  nation. 

Wapping,  which  has  not  been  unaptly  called  "  the  Port  of 
Iioudou/'  is  by  no  means  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  metropolis ; 
for  though  no  part  of  this  hamlet  below  bridge,  or  below  the 
Tower,  was  damaged  by  the  great  6 re  of  1660;  previous  to  10G7 
it  consisted  only  of  one  continued  street,  extending  about  a  mile 
from  the  Tower  along  the  river  almost  as  far  as  Rate li fife.  Both 
the  hamlet  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Wapping  were  formerly  one 
great  wash,  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  Thames;  but  after- 
I  wards 
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wards  having  been  gained  from  the  river  and  turned  into  a  kind  of 
meadow-ground,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Wapping  Wash,  and 
was  defended  from  the  inundation  of  the  river  by  walls  or  dikes, 
which  were  chargeable  to  the  proprietors.  Between  the  years 
1560  and  1570,  this  wall  was  broken  in  several  places,  and  the 
whole  was  again  laid  under  water.  Queen  Elizabeth  at  length 
authorized  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  hold  out  encourage- 
ment to  persons  inclined  to  rebuild  the  wall  and  take  land ;  and, 
among  the  rest,  one  William  Page  took  a  lease  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  of  the  wall,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  building,  and 
spent  a  considerable  sum  in  strengthening  the  land  against  the 
river,  with  which  he  proceeded  till  a  proclamation  from  the 
Queen,  in  1583,  put  a  stop  to  all  new  buildings.  Page  peti- 
tioned ;  and,  some  time  after,  it  appears  that  his  building  went 
on  again  and  was  completed. 

How  scantily  this  part,  now  closely  covered  with  streets,  lanes, 
and  alleys,  was  supplied  with  houses  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  1.  appears  from  the  circumstance  of  that  monarch 
having  hunted  a  stag  on  Friday,  July  24,  from  Wanstead,  in 
Essex,  killed  him  in  a  garden  near  Nightingale  Lane,  in  the 
hamlet  of  Wapping,  in  which  great*  damage  was  afterwards  done 
in  consequence  of  the  multitude  of  people  suddenly  assembled. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  very  great  part  of  the  parish 
of  St  John's,  Wapping,  has  been  excavated  for  the  formation  of 
the  London  Docks,  the  express  purposes  of  which  were  to  secure 
vessels  from  the  various  accidents  incidental  to  their  being 
crowded  in  the  Thames,  and  to  prevent  depredations  committed 
almost  with  impunity  on  their  lading.  The  new  Docks  uow 
extend  along  the  Thames  almost  to  Ratclifle  Highway,  and  are 
inclosed  by  a  brick  wall,  lined  with  warehouses. 

One  immense  Dock,  called  St.  George's  Dock,  covers  tl»e  space 
extending  from  Virginia  Street  almost  to  Old  Gravel  Lane,  in 
one  direction;  and,  in  another,  from  Artichoke  lane  to  the 
sooth  side  of  Pennington  Street.  This  dock  alone  is  capable  of 
holding  five  hundred  ships,  with  room  for  shifting.     Another, 

called 
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itaJM.  &ha4«eU  Desk,  a^oiMBg,  will  hold,  spoilt  fifty  ships. 

The  entrance  to  the  Docks  from  the  Thames  is  by  three  batons, 

capable  of  containing  an  immense  quantity  of  small  craft ;  an<J 

the  inlets  from  the  Thames  into  the  basons  is  aUbe  Old  Hermitage 

.Dock,  at  Old  W&pping  Dock,  and  Old  Sbadwell  Dock.    The 

.(Whole  cover  more  than  twenty  acres.    The  capital  of  the  London 

, Dock  Company  is  1,200,000/.;  and  they  were  at  a  very  great 

^expense  in  purchasing  the  houses  and  streets  which  stood  on  the 

space  appropriated  to  these  docks.    On  .the  26th  of  June,  1802, 

,the  foundation  of  the  entrance  bason  was  laid  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the 

,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    The  first  stone  of  a  tobacco  ware* 

tiouse ;  also  the  first  stone  for  a  range  of  warehouses  for  general 

.merchandize,  were  laid  the  same  day, 

*  The  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  Tobacco  only  are  immense. 
,The  largest  is  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  long,  and  one 
.hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide,  equally  divided  by  a  strong  partition 
«wall,  with  double  iron  doors.  The  smallest  is  two  hundred  and 
jifty  feet  by  two  hundred.  Both .  consists  of  ground-floors  and 
raults :  the ,  cellars  in  the  smaller  warehouses  are  for  wines,  and 
generally  contain  5000  pipes.  The  whole  is  under  the  care  and 
control  of  the  officers  of  the  Customs,  the  proprietors  only  re- 
ceiving the  rents.  The  London  Docks  were  first  opened  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1805,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  principal  Officers  of  State,  were  present  A  vessel  from 
Oporto,  called  the  London  Packet  laden,  with  wine,  decorated 
with  the  colours  of  different  trading  nations,  early  in  the  fore- 
noon entered  the  Dock  from  the  bason,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
multitude,  when  the  Dock-master  conducted  it  safely  across  the 
entrance  bason  into  the  South  Dock,  at  the  north-east,  corner  of 
which  she  was  moored  for  the  purpose  of  unloading  her  cargo. 
The  company  then  partook  of  a  cold  collation  which :  had  been 
prepared  in  two  of  the  warehouses  purposely  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion.  A  grand  dinner  was  afterwards  given  at  the  London 
Tavern  by  the  Dock  Directors,  to  Earl  Camden,  Lords  Hawkes- 
Jtary,  JSlleuborough,  and.  Harrowby,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corpo- 

K  ration 
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ration  of  LeneW,  the  Chancellor  of  tbe  Eaciteauer,  ihe  Director* 
of  tbe  West  India  Docks,  and  about  one  hundred  merchant*  of 
the  city  of  London. 

Wappiug  gave  riae  to  a  singular  custom  and  a  singular 
character.  Mr.  Daniel  Day,  aa  eminent  Block-maker  of  thia" 
part  of  the  town;  who  being  the  possessor  of  a  small  estate 
in  Essex,  aft  no  great  distance  from  Fairiop  Oak,  was  tbe  causa 
of  the  establishment,  of  what  has,  ever  smoe  Mas  year  1796,  been 
called  Fairlop  Fair.  To  this  venerable  tree  he  used  on  the  frst 
Friday  in  9v\y  to  repair ;  thither  it  was  his  custom  to  invite  a 
forty  of  hia  neighbours  to  accompany  him  under  the  shade  of  its 
branches,  to  dine  on  beans  and  bacon.  Events  of  Importance 
frequently  originate  in  trifling  canoes.  The  idea  of  dining  under 
a  large  tree  in  tbe  midst  of  a  forest,  had  something  in  it  roman- 
tic ;  the  fame  of  Mr.  Day's  harmless  celebration  soon  spread, 
and  other  parties  were  fanned  to  participate  in  tbe  enjoyment  of 
Ilia  anniversary ;  but  from  no  part  of  the  town  were  they  so 
anancvous  as  from  Wappiug.  And  as  on  the  day  of  tbe  fair  Mr. 
Day  uover  failed  to  provide  several  sacks  of  beans,  with  a  pro- 
portionate ajuautity  of  bacon,  which  he  distributed  from  the  trunk 
of  tbe  tree,  he  soon  became  popular.  Besides  the  singularity  of 
this  largess,  for  several  years  before  the  death  of  the  bumoarona 
sounder  of  this  public  bean-feast,  the  pump  and  blook-makere  of 
Wapping,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  went  annually  to  tbe 
fair  in  a  boat  made  like  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  an  Italian 
Canoe,  of  oue  entire  piece  of  fir.  This  amphibious  vehicle  was 
covered  with  an  awning,  mounted  on  a  coach  carriage,  and 
drawn  by  six  horses ;  the  whole  adorned  with  ribbons,  ings,  and 
streamers.  *  It  was  furnished  with  a  band  of  musicians.  Some 
time  after,  the  Block-makers  and  Watermen  joined  together 
to  build  anew  boat,  and  both  trades  went  in  the  same  boat, 
rigged,  until  1795,  when  tbe  watermen  lent  the  boat  to  Lieute- 
nant  Donadieu,  to  take  it  to  several  parts  of  the  country  to  col- 
lect volnnteer  seamen,  instead  of  impressing  them.  This  trans- 
action giving  ofl&iee  to  the  Block  Makers,  they  huih  a  new  one, 

which. 
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which,  in  1812,  being  rather  decayed,  and  not  40  cepncious  an 
they  eould  wb,  they  built  another  in  Great  Hermitage  Street, 
Wapping,  eighteen  feet  Ipng,  and  five  broad,  with  three  masts, 
and  rigged  like  a  ship,  surpassing  any  one  bail!  before  for  dura* 
bitty  and  neatness.  Her  two  anchors  ware  g»U  with  vagou* 
^ornaments,  and  a  figure  heed*  /resembling  Mr.  Daniel  Day,  other 
janmenbeal  aobearj. 

A  few  years  before  to*  decease  of  Mr.  Day,  Us  favourite  oak 
teat  a  large  limb,  out  of  which  he  procured  a  coffin  to  be  made 
fete  own  internee*:  Us  death  happened  on  the  IS*  of  Octo- 
ber, 1767,  jhe  being  then  £4  years  of  age :  his  remains  wem, 
according  to  his  own  request,  arising  from  hie  having  been  thrown 
from  a  horse  and  overturned  in  a  wheel  carriage,  conveyed  to 
Barking,  .by  water,  aecpmpanied  by  aix  jootneyme*  hfeek  and 
pamp^fnakers,  to  each  of  which  he  bequeathed  a  new  leathern 
npreji  and  a  guinea.  These  as  a  tomb-atone  in  the  Cboreh-yard  of 
Barking  to  his  memory,  and  another  to  his  uister,  Sarah  TW- 
luck,  wJm  died  in  178*,  in  it  be  93d  year  of  her  age. 

The  parish  of  8h*dweil  is  one  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and 
Aemeriy .being  called  ChadweUe,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  Ms 
mem*  from  n  spring  dedicate^  to  Si.  Chad.  It  belonged  to 
Stepney  till  1669,  when  the  Chapel,  now  the  Church,  erected 
by  TfoonwLS  Neale,  fiaq.  lessee  in  the  Hamlet  1066,  was  con- 
verted into  a  church,  and  the  patronage  given  to  the  Dean  of  St 
Panl's.  The  parish  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Shad  well; 
the  latter  so  called  torn  Hs  having  been  anciently  a  part  of  Wap- 
ping  Marsh*  Thin  hamlet  is  a  continuation  of  the  buildings 
along  the  river.  Between  the  houses  and  the  water  in  all  this 
long  line  of  streets,  are  various  docks  and  small  building  yards. 
The  passenger  is  often  surprised  with  the  sight  of  a  prow  of  a 
•ship  rising  over  the  street;  and  the  hulks  of  others  appearing  at 
numbers  of  openings.  The  only  land  not  occupied  by  buildings, 
constats  of  a  few  acres  called  Sun  Tavern  Fields,  in  which  are 
several  rope-walks,  400  yards  in  length,  where  cables  are  made 
Jbam  nix  to  33  inches  in  girtS.    The  chief  part  of  the  parish 
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in  Lower  Shadwell,  is  mostly  inhabited  by  tradesmen  and  manu- 
facturers connected  with  the  shipping ;  snch  as  ship-chandlers, 
biscuit-bakers,  wholesale  butchers,  mast-makers,  sail-makers, 
anchor-smiths,  coopers,  &c. 

The  Church  is  a  brick  structure,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  two 
aisles,  and  a  square  low  tower.  It  is  eighty-seven  feet  long,  and 
sixty-three  broad.  The  body  has  but  few  windows,  with  rustic 
arches,  and  some  very  mean  ones  in  the  roof  resembling  those  of 
garrets.  At  the  comers  of  the  bnilding  there  are  balls  placed  on 
■mall  pedestals.  The  tower,  which  contains  six  bells,  is  carried 
wp  without  ornament,  and  is  crowned  with  balls  at  the  corners 
and  a  plain  low  turret  The  interior  is  ornamented  with  galle- 
ries, which  has  been  gaudily  ornamented  with  gold.  This  edt- 
.   fice  is  at  present,  November,  1614,  shot  up  for  repairs. 

The  water-works  in  this  parish  were  first  established  by  Thomas 
Neale,  Esq.  whose  estates  comprised  two-thirds  of  the  parish  in 
1609;  and,  in  1691,  the  proprietors  were  made  a  body  cor- 
porate. In  1 750,  the  water,  raised  before  by  horses,  was  raised 
by  a  steam-engine;  and,  in  1774,  one  of  these  was  erected  on 
the  plan  of  Bonlton  and  Watt,  serving  a  district  of  nearly  6000 
houses.  These  works  were  purchased  by  the  London  Dock 
Company  in  1800  for  50,000/. 

In  1 615  a  Roman  Cemetery  was  discovered  in  Sun  Tavern  Fields, 
in  which  were  found  two  coffins,  one  of  stone,  containing  the  bones  of 
a  man ;  and  the  other  of  lead,  beautifully  embellished  with  scollop* 
shells,  containing  the  bones  of  a  woman,  at  whose  head  and  feet 
were  placed  two  urns,  of  the  height  of  three  feet  each ,  and,  at 
the  sides,  divers  beautiful  red  earthen  bottles,  with  a  number  of 
lachrymatories  of  hexagonal  and  octagonal  forms.  On  each  side 
of  these  inhumed  bones  were  placed  two  ivory  sceptres  of  the 
length  of  eighteen  inches  each ;  and  upon  the  breast  the  figure 
of  a  small  Cupid,  beautifully  wrought;  as  were  likewise  two 
pieces  of  Jet,  resembling  nails  of  the  length  of  two  inches.  Sir 
Richard  Cotton,  who  made  this  discovery,  supposed  the  female, 
here  interred,  was  the  consort  of  some  prince,  or  Roman  Prator ; 
U  ts 
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as  tome  Roman  Coins,  discovered  at  the  tame  time,  had  on  one 
aide  this  inscription :  Imp  Pupienus  Mamhmus  P.  F. ;  and,  on 
the  reverse,  with  hands  conjoined,  Petrus  Senates. 

Matthew  Mead,  an  eminent  divine,  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Shadwell,  Jan.  22,  1668.  lie  was  ejected  for  Nonconformity  in 
1662. 

Upwards  of  sixty  years  since,  a  mineral  water,  of  a  very  pow- 
erful nature,  now  called  Shadwell  Spa,  was  discovered  by  Walter 
Berry,  Esq.  in  sinking  a  well  in  Sun  Tavern  Fields.  At  first 
this  water  was  recommended  for  almost  every  disorder  incident 
to  the  human  frame.  It  was  really  found  serviceable  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic :  but  afterwards  the  water  was  principally  used  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  salts,  and  for  preparing  a  liquor  with  which 
the  calico-printers  fix  their  colours* 

Considerable  alteration  was  made  in  front  of  the  High  Street, 
Shadwell,  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  at  a  haberdasher's,  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  market-place,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,Oet.  16,1814,  which  consumed  six  houses  in  front, 
and  between  twenty  and  thirty  backwards,  hrippily  without  any 
lives  being  lost  The  flames  were  so  rapid,  and  the  heat  so 
intense  as  to  break  the  windows,  consuming  the  window- 
frames  of  the  houses  opposite,  and,  among  them,  those  of  the 
Shadwell  Police  Office.  Fortunately  the  flaosss  were  prevented 
Iron)  spreading  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  as  had  frequently  been 
the  ease  in  this  part  of  the  town ;  however,  the  gap  occasioned 
by  the  devouring  element  exhibited  a  striking  miniature  of  the 
rains  of  Old  London  after  the  great  conflagration  in  1666,  having 
disclosed  a  number  of  half  destroyed  houses  huddled  together  in 
all  directions,  and  which,  from  their  ruinated  and  antique  appear- 
ance, naturally  excited  ideas  of  equal  danger  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  their  fall.* 

Haying  described  the  whole  circuit  south  of  Whitechapel  from 
JLamehouse  to  the  Tower  of  London,  we  shall  uow  return  north* 
ward  to 
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♦  Vide  ante,  Vol.  L  p.  557. 
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ST.  BOTOLM!,  ALtKJATE.— Tins  church  if  situated  a| 
the  comer  of  hounttedHch,  ami  nearly  opposite  the  Minories, 
The  Saint  to  whom  it  was  originally  dedicated,  according  td>  the 
Britannia  San  eta,  was  of  noble  English  extraction.  Few  British 
saints  have  been  more  revered  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  tferiq 
Island,  Botolph's  Town,  (now  Boston,)  in  Lincolnshire,  and  Bot 
tolph's  Bridge  (now  Bottle  Bridge)  in  Huntingdonshire,  took 
Ifceir  names  front  him;  and,  Besides  the  famous  priory  at  Cob 
Chester,  a*  less  than  fear  churches  in  London  are  dedicated  H 
6t.  Botolph.  The  first  church  at  Atdgate  is  supposed  to  bavtf 
been  built  about  the  time  of  William  I.:  and,  in  1418,  Mr. 
Robert  Beresford,  an  eminent  bell-founder  in  the  parish,  caused 
an  aisle,  dedicated  to  St  Catherine,  a  cbapet  to  the  Virgin, 
Mary,  and  a  new  steeple  to  be  made,  agreeably  to  his  will.— 
Perhaps  at  some  other  period  the  principal  part  of  the  church  was. 
rebuilt  by  the  prior  arid  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  it,  how- 
ever, became  so  ruinous,  being  spared  by  the  fire  of  London,  that 
an  act  passed  for  erecting  the  present  structure,  which  was  finished 
to  1744 ;  and,  contrary  to  custom,  stands  north  and  soatb.  It  n 
bnilt  with  brick,  and  is  a  plain  massy  structure,  with  a  regular 
body  and  a  lofty  steeple,  formed  of  a  tower,  with  rather  a  henry 
Spire.  Its  greatest  ornament  is  a  bold  rustic,  with  which  it  is 
strengthened  at  the  copiers ;  within  the  tower  are  eight  bells. 
The  interior  of  the  ehureh  is  well  embellished,  sad  has  a  good 
organ.  The  altar  is  very  handsome,  and  ornamented  to  imitate 
porphyry ;  above  are  p'tttutes  of  the  Holy  Family  and  the  Annun- 
ciation. The  ancient  monuments  are  but  few :  the  principal  is 
thus  inscribed : 

u  Here  Jyeth  Thomas  Lord  Darcy  of  the  North,  an4 
sometime  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  Sir  Nicholas  Carew, 
Knight  of  the  Garter ;  Lady  Elizabeth  Carew,  daughter  to 
Francis  Brian  ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Darcy,  younger  son  to  the 
said  Lord  Darcy ;  and  Lady  Mary,  bis  dear  wife,  daughter 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  who  had  ten  sons  and  five  daughters, 
*c. 

A  pillar 
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A  pills*  oa  the  south  side  of  ike  nave  of  the-chnreh  records  a 
namber  of  charities  left  by  Robert  Dow,  Citizen  and  Merchant 
filler,'  of  London,  there  interred  with  lattice,  hia  wife,  and 
Thomas,  hie  son.  Among  the  few  moaussaats  of  modern  date* 
mm  Ihoee  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Helling*,  late  Secretary  to  the 
Society  for  tboproinotien  of  Chrietiaa  Knowledge,  176C.  Marie, 
Halifax,  wife  of  Da  Benjamin  Haltfev  Graham  Professor  of 
Dtprisisy,  180&  The  living  ia  a  Curacy :  the  impropriator  being 
held  in  fee  from  the  Crow*.  Among  the  Caratcs,  the  moat  emi* 
sent  wen  Dr.  White  Kcnnett,  afterwards  Bishop  of  fettrbo* 
roagh. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  Aidgtfe  Charch  m  Petticoat  Une,  which 
with  Ha  numerous  eonrta  and  alley  a  have  long  been  stigmatized 
as  the  resort  and  residence  of  Jews  and  others,  of  the  lowest  do* 
ecriptioo.  This  neighbourhood  has  undergone  several  changes 
since  8ieV8  time,  who  describes  the  High  Street,  White* 
chapel*  as  a  road  with  a  few  hoaseo  and  iima  for  the  entertains 
neat  of  travoHeta  ;  and  ressarks,  that  the  city  liberties  ended  at 
a  place  then  called  Hog,  hot  now  Petticoat  bane.  In  this  lane, 
it  seen*,  and  the  fields  adjoining,  the  bakers  of  London  were  al* 
lowed  to  feed  bogs.  In  Stow'e  time  this  custom  began  to  de- 
stine* and  ho  Bved  to  see  "  fair  hedge  rows  of  elm  trees  on  eaoh 
aide,  with  bridges  and  easy  stiles  to  pasa  over  into  the  pleasant 
fields,  very  commodioqa  for  ckoens  therein  to  walk,  shoot,  and 
otherwise  to  recreate  and  refresh  their  dulled  spirits  in  the  sweet 
and  wholesome  mm"  which  is  now,  aaya  he,  "  within  few  yean 
made  a  continual  buHdiug  throughout  of  garden-houses,  and 
email  cottages,  and  the  fields  on  either  aide  are  turned  into 
garden  plots,  timber-yards,  howling-allies,  and  the  like,  from 
Houadoditoh  in  the  went  aa  for  aa  Whftecbapel." 

Cnriosjo  and  singular  as  it  may  appear,  thin  spot  aoen  after 
became  the  habitation  of  great  men,  and  even  the  town  residence 
of  the  stately  Count  Goodamar,  Ambassador  from  Spain,  and  the 
cause  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  death,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  If  oser,  within  the  last  forty  years, 
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the  remains  of  a  Very  large  quadrangular  mansion,  which  had 
court-yards,  gates,  and  all  other  appendages  of  state,  were  to  be 
seen  in  Petticoat  Lane.  Tradition  says,  that  as  well  as  by  Count 
Gondamar,  it  had  been  occupied  by  tfie  Earl  of  Essex.  In  the 
interregnum  it  was  possessed  by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  probably 
to  communicate  with  the  garrisons  in  Houndsditehand  the  Tower. 
Latterly  the  great  boose  was  let  out  in  tenements ;  its  gardens 
covered  with  mean  cottages  and  sheds,  and  its  once  magnificent 
apartments  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  the  East  India 
Company  purchased  this  spot,  which  had  long  been  a  public 
nuisance,  and  errected  upon  it  those  magnificent  warehouses, 
which  extend  from  New  Street,  Bishopsgate,  to  Cutler's  Street, 
Houndsditoh. 

On  the  east  side  of  Petticoat  Lane,  and  within  sight  of  Count 
Gondainar's,  stood  another  large  house,  formerly  occupied  by 
Hans  Jacobson,  Jeweller  to  King  James  the  First  This  after* 
wards  became  the  residence  of  the  famous  Strype,  and  had  been 
called  Strype's  Court,  till,  by  the  phraseology  of  the  place  it  ob- 
tained the  name  of  "  Tripes'  Yard/'  It  had  formerly  gardens  be- 
hind it,  and  was  said  to  have  been  very  pleasantly  situated.  This 
Strype's,  or  Tripe's  Yard,  which  took  its  name  from  the  house  in 
which  the  Annalist  and  his  father  had  resided,  is  now  like  Petticoat 
Lane,  the  resort  of  the  lowest  order  of  Jews. 

A  little  to  the  westward  of  this  lane,  and  running  north  and 
south  from  Aldgate  church,  is  a  handsome  street,  long  since 
called  Houndsditoh,  which  washing  the  city  wall,  took  its  name 
from  its  being  the  casual  receptacle  for  dead  dogs  and  other  filth. 
It  was  rendered  remarkable  from  its  being  the  buriaUplace*  of  the 
traitorous  nobleman,  Edric,  the  murderer  of  his  sovereign,  Ed* 
round  Ironside,  in  favour  of  Canute.  "  I  like  the  treason/'  ob- 
served the  latter,  "  but  I  detect  the  traitor."  In  consequence 
of  this  opinion,  when  Edric  came  to  demand  the  wages  of  his  ini- 
quity, he  having  been  promised  the  highest  situation  in  London* 
"  behead  the  traitor ;"  says  Canute,  "  and  agreeably  to  his  de- 
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•ire,  place  his  head  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Tower !"  He  was 
then  drawn  by  his  heels  from  Bay  nurd's  Castle ;  and  tormented,  to 
death  with  burning  torches,  his  head  exposed  as  directed,  and  his 
body  thrown  into  Honndsditch  *. 

Stow  mentions  an  exhibition  of  poverty  in  this  part  of  the 
subnrbs  rather  disgusting,  viz.  a  number  of  small  houses  built  by. 
a  prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity  for.  bedridden  people,  whose  lower 
windows  towards  the  street  being  left  open  "  so  that  every  man 
ought  see  them/'  there  was  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and  a  pair  of 
beads  in  the  window,  to  shew  that  the  persons  within  were  un- 
able "  but  to  pray  only ;"  and  he  mentions  that  many  devout' 
pepple,  as  well  men  as  women,  used  to  walk  that  way  often, 
especially  on  Fridays,  to  bestow  their  charitable  alms.  The  dis- 
solutions of  the  religious  houses  under  Henry  VIII.  having  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  involve  the  lesser  concerns  of  charity  in  their 
ruin,  it  seems  that  in  the  last  year  of  Edward  VI.  tbese  dwell- 
ings were  levelled  with  the  ground,  when  many  pleasant  houses, 
for  respectable  citizens,  lfith  appropriate  gardens,  began  to  be 


Duke's  Place,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Houndsditch,  was. 
the  site  of  a  priory  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  annals  as  that 
of  The  Holy  Trinity;  it  was  founded  by  the  Empress  Maud, 
in  1108,  for  Canons  Regular,  if  ho  also  appointed  pne  Norman,  the 
first  Prior,  of  this  religious  house,  and  gave  him  and  the  Canons, 
the  east  gate  of  the  city  called  Aldgate,  and  the  soke  i.  e<  juris- 
diction district  or  ward,  thereto  belonging,  with  all  the  customs 
as  she  held  the  same,  &c.  As  this  was  esteemed  the  richest 
priory  in  England  it  was  probably  chosen  as  one  of  the  first 
io  be  dissolved  in  1531.  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  Sir  Thomas 
Audleyf*  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  demolishing  the 

priory, 

*  Richard  of  Cirencester* 
♦  It  is  recorded  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  that  in  156t,  he  rode  through 
the  otj  attended  Hy  his  Jtachess  mnd  the  Heralds,  as  being;  Earl  Marshal, 
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priory,  mad*  the  oilier  par!  kit  residence,  and  died  bete  in  15&4. 
The  otfty  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  being  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Horrof  k,  tike  whole  estate  descended  to  the  Ihike,*  and  after* 
wards  to  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  attest  son  to  the  tail 
Bake  by  Sir  Thomas  Aedfey's  daughter,  from  wMch  oirana- 
stance  it  ha*  been  ever  since  knows  by  the  nana  of  Doke'a 
Place,  ft  was  finally  aeid  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  to  the  city  of 
London,  who  let  the  ground  for  the  building  of  several  streets, 
lanes,  and  courts,  maay  of  wbieh  at  present  are  nearly  to  a  stato 
of  ruin. 

Several  remains  of  arches,  See.  that  odoe  cevered  ibis  spot  are 
still  to  be  traced,  enveloped  arodng  the  baiMings,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  architecture  was  of  the  round  arch,  or  the 
Saxon  style.  Oneof  the  nobleentrances  towards  Aldgate,aow  called 
Mitre  Street,  was  brought  to  view  in  1800,  by  an  accidental  fire, 
tat  is  again  hidden  by  new  houses.  A  chapel  in  the  church- 
yard of  this  priory  was  for  some  time  need  as  a  place  of  warship 
fbr  the  inhabitants  about  Dnke's  Place,  till  1622,  in  the  itiga 
of  James  I.  when  they  obtained  leave,  through  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  build  a  church  of  their  own. 

This  fabric  is  plain  and  unadorned,  being  constructed  witib 
brick.  The  tower  is  of  the  same  materials,  embattled,  and 
crowned  with  a  small  turret  The  body  is  enlightened  by 
fbtfr  arch  windows ;  and  Tuscan  pillars  support  the  roof.  On 
the  north  window  the  arms  of  Sir  Edward  Barkham  and  the  city 

are 

end  an  hundred  horse,  in  Wn  own  fiVery,  besides  hit  gentlemen  in,  coats 
guarded  with  velvet.  So  respectable  was  the  appearance  of  our  ancient 
nObintj.     Pennant. 

•  The  celebrated  Holbtin  who  resided  here  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  died  at  this  house  of  the  plague,  in  155*.  His  recommen- 
dation to  Henry  Till,  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  added  considerably  to  the  cele- 
brity of  rhh  artist,  whom  this  monarch  would  not  sorter  one  of  hit  nobles  to 
insult,  observing,  he  could  make  twenty  nobles  iu  a  day;  bat  it  w«#  totally 
out  of  his  power  to  make  one  painter. 


*rc  painted.  An  inscription  tfras  aflhicd  on  the  north  4de  of  tht 
/chancel  in,  honour  of  thro  magistrate  ;  consafcirtg  of  vefad»«*f»» 
aecrated  to  the  eternising  the  memory  of  the  Right  HonomMs 
Sir  Edward  Barkham,  Lord  Mayor  of  I/>mtoft;  liber  fftttgfcnift  Mr, 
Whitmore  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Hay ute*,  sheriffs  tm4  AfdeiiiMGt  cf 
jtbe  Honourable  Senate  and  city,  lot  their  pkm»  refftUfymg  tk* 
long  decayed  ruins  of  Trinity  chnrreh,  in  Duke's  Pmce,  Ate,  The 
-church,  which  escaped  the  great  tire,  is  dedicate*  to  the  utftnJoty 
of  James  J.;  its  length  is  W  feet;  breadth  forty-two,  altitude 
twenty-seven,  and  the  tower  seventy  feet.  The  lit mg  Is  ft  ow* 
jftcy  of  no  great  value,  in  the  presentation  of  the  Lord  Miyof 
and  Corporation ;  and  da  the  neighbourhood  constat*  principally 
of  persons  df  the  Jewish  religion,  the  surplice  feet  have  co*» 
siderahly  diminished.  TM*  parish  afso  cfaiiitft  ft  t\g\lt  of  ex- 
emption from  the  Bishop  of  London's  jurisdiction  ki  tfasletfwtkaal 
affairs.  The  body  of  the  church  was  partly  rebtf  H*  iff  1121,  and 
k  new  dwarf  waff  with  iron  railing  Was  erected  about  the  olfuMh- 
yard,  in  1794. 

The  Jews  began  to  settle  in*  Dike's  Place,  ifr  the  time  *t 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  would  willingly  hare  naturalized  then  t 
but  though  they  have  several  synagogues  in:  the  Metropolis,  tuft 
largest  of  them  is  upon  this  spot,  one  belonging  to  the  Porto* 
£uese,  in  Qevis  Marks,  and  the  other  to  the  Qerttan  Jew*,  in, 
Duke's  Place.  The  first  is  a  neat  structure,  eighty  feet  long, 
handsomely  wainscotted,  and  standing  due  east  and  west.  la 
the  centre  of  the  building  the  reading  desk  appears  upon  an  ac- 
cent of  several  steps*  where  the  priests  appointed,  read  and  sing 
{the  service.  The  west  wall  is  railed,  and  contains  the  Sanctum 
Sanctorum,  where  are  deposited  the  Sacred  Volumes,  which  at* 
taken  out,  and  replaced  with  great  ceremony.  Over  this,  on  the 
wall,  are  painted,  in  Hebrew  characters  without  points,  the  IftW  of 
the  7  en  Commandments.  Seven  large  brauches  are  suspended  front 
the  ceiling,  besides  other  lights  within  the  building.  The  seat* 
for  the  men  are  benches  with  backs,  under  which  are  lockers 
frith  keys,  containing  their  several  articles  of  deyotio©,  and  above 
7  ara 
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are  latticed  galleries  for  the  vomen.  A  prayer*  for  the  King 
repeated  here  in  Hebrew  and  English,  as  under,  is  worthy  of 
notice. 

This  synagbgue  of  the  German  Jews,  in  consequence  of  a 
legacy  left  for  that  purpose  by  a  lady  of  immense  property, was 
rebuilt  in  1790,  in  a  very  superb  and  handsome  manner.  This 
edifice  is  of  brick,  with  a  roof  supported  by  massy  stone  pillars,  s 
and  is  decorated  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  Seven  modern 
highly  finished  brass  branches  of  peculiarly  excelleut  workman- 
ship, are  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The  whole  building  is 
well  worthy  of  inspection,  and  the  Christian  visitor  is  always 
treated  with  civility  and  respect.  So  that  on  a  Friday  evening, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  chanting, 
is  very  solemn  and  impressive,  and  the  whole  of  the  religious 
economy  of  this  congregation  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Hirschel,  the  presiding  Rabbi. 

In  the  front  of  this  building,  over  the  porch,  is  a  large  hall, 
purposely  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  weddings  of  poor 
Jews.  A  considerable  degree  of  feasting  is  always  attached  to 
these  connubial  contracts,  and  that  the  poorer  classes  may  not  be 
prejudiced  by  the  expense  the  whole  society  assist  them  by  a  sub- 
scription. 

On  the  south  side  of  Hounds^itcb,  towards  Bishopsgate  Street, 

a  short 

•  "  May  God,  who  gives  victory  unto  kings,  and  dominion  onto  Princes, 
whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom ;  may  be  who  delivered)  his  servant 
David  from  the  hurtful  sword,  who  maketh  a  way  in  the  sea,  and  a  path  in 
the  mighty  water,  bless,  preserve,  protect,  assist,  magnify,  and  advance  on 
high  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King,  George  I  IT.  her  Majesty,  Sec. 

"  May  He  who  is  King  of  Kings  mercifully  gourd  them,  and  protect  their 
invaluable  lives,  delivering  them  out  of  all  straits  and  dangers.  May 
Almighty  God,  the  King  of  Kings,  in  his  mercy  exalt  and  render  lum 
glorious  and  eminent,  and  prolong  his  days  in  his  kingdom.  May  the  King 
of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords,  in  his  great  mercy  put  into  the  heart  of  the 
King,  and  into  the  hearts  of  his  Lords  and  Counselors,  tender  compassion, 
towards  us,  and  that  -they  may  deal  kindly  with  us,  and  with  all  Israel,  ou^ 
()rfithren.    Amen." 
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»  abort  turning  leads  to  Bevis  Maths.  Here  formerly .  stood  the 
town  residence/ and  the  gardens  of  the  Abbot  of  St  Edmund's 
Bury.  This  honse  being  demolished  after  the  dissolution  of  re* 
ligions  foundations  in  general,  the  ground  was  laid  out  in  build*- 
ngs,  and  now  forms  Bury  Street.  The  synagogue  of  the  Portuguese 
Jews  before  mentioned,  is  also  here,  and  a  Dissenting  meeting* 
house  rendered  famous  by  one  of  its  pastors41.  Farther  on  towards 
Camomile  Street  'stood  the  Papey,  a  religious  house,  founded  in 
1430,  by  William  Oliver,  William  Barnaby,  aud  John  Stafford, 
chantry  priests  in  London,  for  a  master,  two  wardens,  chaplains, 
chantry  priests,  and  other  brothers  and  sisters,  that  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  church  of  St.  Augustine  Papey  in  the  Wall. 
Here  the  sick  and  lame  were  relieved,  and  had  a  chamber,  with 
a  certain  allowance  of  bread,  drink,  and  coals ;  and  one  old  man 
and  his  wife  to  see  them  served,  and  keep  the  house  clean.  This 
brotherhood,  among  many  others,  was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Secretary  of  State  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  afterwards  resided  in  this  house. 

A  small  passage  out  of  Honndsditch,  on  the  opposite  side  to 
Bevis  Marks,  leads  to  Devonshire  Square,  in  which  is  a  cele- 
brated meeting-house  called  Devonshire  House,  belonging  to  the 
Friends,  or  people  called  Quakers.  Here  also  stands  a  Baptist 
meeting-house,  now  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev  Timothy 
Thomas.  This  large  space  occupies  what  was  originally  the 
site  of  only  a  single  house,  with  pleasure  gardens,  bowling- 
greens,  &c.  erected  by  Jasper  Fisher,  one  of  the  six  clerks  in 
Chancery,  a  justice  of  peace,  and  freeman  of  the  Goldsmith's 
Company ;  but  being  afterwards  unable  to  sustain  the  expenses 
attendant  upon  this  large  mansion,  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Fisher's  Folly.    After  the  ruin  of  its  original  projector,  it  had  a 

quick 

•  The  meeting-house  near  Duke's  Place  was  erected  in  the  year  1708,  for 
the  congregation  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  The  ori- 
ginal contract  was  with  Charles  Great,  who  leased  a  part  of  his  gardens,  viz. 
forty  feet  front,  and  fifty  feet  iu  depth,  for  a  term  of  fifty  yean,  at  a  ground 
rent  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum. 
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fuicfc  sacceaaion  of  ptfpers ;  among  them,  Edward,  EarJ  of  Ox* 
flb*>,  Lord  High  Chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth  *  It  the* 
cape  W  the  Cavendish  family,  and  WjlUam,  the  second  Ear]  of 
Bevonafcire,  died  b**6  itt  W22*  During  the  civil  wars  a  convex 
tiefe  aeema  to  *a*e  been  formed  here,  which  Batter  alludes  to  jft 
thus  couplet; 

-    "  That  represents  no  parto'  tfa*  aatMO, 
But  FiaUer's  Ally's  Cugfegptio*"* 

From  the  title  of  the  Devonshire  family  this  obscure  place  ob- 
tained Ub  present  name.  It  is  now  of  small  dimensions;  bat  has 
federal  good  houses.  One  in  the  north- west  corner,  was  the  re- 
sidence of  Sir  Samuel  Fleetwood,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  m 
1703. 

At  a  small  distance  north-east  from  Devonshire  House  was  a 
jplace  called  the  Teazel  or  Tassel,  Close,  let  to  Cross  Bow- 
makers,  who  used  there  to  practice  shooting  at  the  Papingay, 
&c  On  the  decline  of  archery,  and  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
this  vdose  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  served  as  the  original 
Artillery  Ground,  where  the  gunners  of  the  Tower  used  to  prac- 
tice once  a  week.  The  last  prior  of  St.  Mary  Spital  granted 
this  ground  for  thrice  99  years;  and  the  Artillery  Company 
receiving  a  charter  from  King  Henry  VIII.  afterwards  confirmed 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1622,  an  armoury  was  erected  in  it,  con-- 
tainiug  five  hundred  stand  of  arras.  After  the  Company  removed 
to  their  present  (groirnd,  near  Bunhill  Row,  this  spot  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Old  Artillery  Ground.  It  is  now 
covered  with  streets,  &c.  viz.  Sun  Street,  Fort  Street,  Artillery 
Street,  Artillery  Lane,&c. 

The  old  church  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  was  one  that 
escaped  the  fire  of  London ;  but  became  so  ruinous  that  it  was  ne* 

cesaary 

•  This  nobleman  is  said  to  have  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  the  first  per* 
tamed  gloves  ever  brought  into  the  city.    Pennant, 

t  Hudibras,  Canto  II,  line  893.  Vid«  also  Dr.  Nash's  Note*  on  H  udibras, 
II.  417. 
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U  putt  it  dawn.  1fces»sn»t  fabric,  began  in  1»0,  aril 
{sashed  m  two  years,  is  both  Messy  and  spacious;  the  body  * 
heiltwtfk  brick,  and  well  enlightened,  tlie  roof  aeiag  also  bid  b|r 
>  (mkstrada.  Tbe  steeple,  though  heavy,  partakes  *f 
In  tbe  centre  of  the  front  is  a  large  {data  arched 
frindcw,  decorated  with  pilasters  of  the  Doric  ardor;  evartbss 
ariadow  is  a  festoon,  and  above,  aa  angular  pediment:  an  each 
aide  is  adeor  crowned  with  viadowa,  and  aver  these  are  < 
at"  tfeiporidiote  kind.  Above  these,  a  square  tower  rises,  < 
•by  a  dosne,  with  a  circular  baae,  anrroanded  by  a  babetaae  in 
the  name  foam :  on  eacb  aide  of  this  at  tbe  corners  .of  the  tower, 
are  f  laced  urns  with  'flames.  From  ibis  part  rises  a  aeries  .of 
coupled  Corinthian  pillars,  supporting  similar  mat  as  the  faraoer, 
and  afar  them  tbe  Borne  ascends,  crowned  with  a  very  Jorge  vase, 
-with  flames.  The  structure  altogether  is  upon  a  simple,  beaotifat, 
and  harmonious  plan,  and  the  steeple  more  in  taste  thajimoat 
about  tbe  Metropolis,  notwithstanding  a  grand  efttranaadnaras 
araattng  in  the  centre.  Bat  tbia  was  owing  to  the  aieeessiay  of 
fdacrag  the  altar  in  the  eastern  extremity,  where  .the  grand"  doejr 
would  otherwise  have  been,  under  a  noble  aneh  beneath  she  stee- 
ple. The  inside  is  arched,  except  over  tbe  galleries,  and  two 
rows  of  Corinthian  coinana  support  these  and  the  each;  which 
extends  over  the  body  of  the  chord),  and  is  neatly  adorned  with 
fret-work.  The  pulpit  is  in  a  grand  stile  richly  ornamented,  and 
inlaid. 

On  the  wall  of  the  stairs  leading  to  tbe  north  gallery  is  a  fine 
aid  picture  of  King  Charles  I.  emblematically  describing  his  suf- 
feriuge. 

Tbe  monument  of  Sir  Paul  Pindet  ia  one  of  the  most  con* 
apicnoua  in  this  church,  and  exhibits  a  true  character  of  that 
eminent  merchant  Sir  Paul  very  early  in  life  distinguished  him- 
self  by  that  frequent  cause  of  promotion,  tbe  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages. He  was  apprenticed  to  an  Italian  master,  travelled 
much,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  grand  Seignior  by 
Jamas  I.  ia  which  office  he  gained  great  credit  by  extending 

English 
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English  commerce  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  He'  brought.o'ver 
a  diamond  with  him  valued  at  30,000/. ;  the* King. wished  to  bs*y 
it  on  credit;  bat  this  the  sensible  merchant  declined,  but  fla- 
voured his  Majesty  with  a  loan  of  it,  on  gala  days ;  Charles,  the 
First,  however,  became  the  purchaser.  Sip  Paul  was  appointed 
former  of  the  customs  by  James;  and  freqodhtly  JwppUeditba* 
imonarch'd  wants,  as  well  as  those  of  his  successor.  He  was 
supposed  at  one  time  to  have  been  worth'  236,000&  exclusive  of 
•bad  debts.  His  charities  were  very  great :  he  expended  nine- 
teen thousand  pounds  in  the  repairs  of  St  Paulas. Cathedral:  but 
.he  was  ultimately  ruined  by  his  connections  with  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch.  Charles  owed,  him  and  the  rest  of  the  old  com- 
missioners of  the  customs,  300,000/.  for  the  security,  of  which,  in 
1619,  they  offered  the  Parliament  100,OOOL  ;  but  the  proposal  was 
rejected.  Sir  Paul,  died  involved,  and  it.  is  said,  left  Ms  estate  in 
such  disorder,  that  his  executor,  unable  .to  bear  the  disappoint- 
ment, destroyed  himself. 

There  is  a  monument  with  an  inscription  in  Persian  characters 
in  the  lower  church-yard  out  of  the  bounds  of  consecrated  ground, 
•f  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

"  This  grave  is  made  for  Hodges  Shaughsware/the  chief 
servant  to  the  King  of  Persia  for  the  space  of  twenty  yean, 
who  came  from  the  King  of  Persia,  and  died  in  his  service. 
If  any  Persian  cometh  out  of  that  country,  let  him  read  this, 
and  a  prayer  for  him ;  the  Lord  receive  his  soul,  for  here 
lieth  Maghmore  Shaughsware,  who  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Navoy,  in  Persia." 

This  gentleman  was  a  Persian  merchant,  and  principal  secre- 
tary to  the  Persian  ambassador,  with  whom  he  and  his  son  came 
to  England.  He  was  forty^four  years  of  age,  and  was  buried 
August  10,  1626;  the  ambassador  himself,  the  junior  Shaughs- 
ware, and  the  principal  Persians  attending  the  funeral.  The 
rites  and  ceremonies  were  principally  performed  by  the  son,  who, 

sitting 
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bitting  cross-legged,  alternately  read  and  sang  with  weeping  and 
sighing.  This  was  practised  morning  and  evening  for  a  mouth, 
and  had  not  the  rudeness  of  the  rabble  interfered,  it  would  have 
been  continued  during  the  whole  time  the  Persians  remained  ia 
England. 

A  small  distance  from  the  north  side  of  this  church  is  Alder* 
inan's  Walk,  and  nearly  adjoining  this  a  street  and  several  courts 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Old  Bethlehem.  On  this  spot 
formerly  stood  a  priory,  founded  in  1246,  by  Simon  Fitzmary, 
Sheriff  of  London,  for  a  community  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
dedicated  to  St  Mary  of  Bethlehem.  This  priory,  at  the  sup- 
pression of  religious  houses,  being  purchased  by  the  city  of  Lon> 
don,  was  converted  into  an  hospital  for  the  cure  of  lunatics,  and 
became  the  original  Betblem.  The.  limits  of  the  ancient  priory 
enclosed  all  the  estate  and  ground  east,  to  the  great  ditch  on  the 
west;  and  dividing  the  said  estate  from  tfoorfields  northward,  it 
extended  to  Dunning's  Alley,  the  land  of  Ralph  Dunning,  or 
Downing,  and  southward  as  before  indicated,  to  St.  Botolph's 
church.  At  the  Dissolution,  all  these  lands  were  let,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  covered  with  lanes,  streets,  and  alleys,  which  have 
since  become  ruins,  and  given  place  to  several  new  streets  on  the 
site  of  Angel  Alley,  Cherubim  Court,  &c.  which  probably  derived 
their  names  from  the  sanctity  of  the  adjacent  institution. 

The  ground  between  Old  Bethlem,  now  occupied  by  the  ele- 
gant and  commodious  houses  which  form  Broad  Street  Buildings 
and  its  vicinity,  was  formerly  a  laystall,  but  afterwards  called 
Petty  France  *,  the  natives  of  Prance  generally  residing  here  be* 

L  fore 

•  A  very  singular  event  narked  this  spot  in  the  year  166$.  A  Urge  Bap- 
tist Meeting  stood  here,  and  in  a  pamphlet  published  at  the  tine  t,  we  meet 
with  the  following  passage :  "  On  the  J5lh  of  Jane,  J66t,  the  soldiers  came 
with  great  fury  and  rage  with  their  swords  drawn,  to  the  meeting  in  Pettg 
Trance,  where  they  vehemently  wounded  a  boy  almost  to  death ;  it  was 

doubtful 

♦  Behold  a  Cry  ;  or  a  True  Relation  of  the  inhuman  and  violent  outrages 
«f  divers  soldiers,  constables,  and  others,  ficc. 
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fore  the  revoeaiiou  of  the  Edict  of  :N*ntes.  The  buildings  polled 
down  here  about  the  "year  1740,  were  extremely  decayed,  an* 
probably  resembled  many  of  those  still  remaining  about  Long 
Alley. 

The  London  Workhouse,  between  St  Botolph's  church  anil 
Halfmoon  Alley,  was  originally  partly  an  hospital  and  partly  a 
house  of  correction,  and  derived  its  establishment  from  the  period 
tof  the  commonwealth,  A.  D.  1649.  This  institation  received  its 
legislative  sanction  from  the  general  statute  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  1662,  at  which  time  the  governors,  consisting  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  fifty-two  citizens,  chosen  by  the  Common 
Council,  were  constituted  a  body  corporate,  with  a  common  seal. 
The  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  was  also  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation,  which  was  allowed  to  purchase  lands  or 
tenements,  to  the  annual  value  of  three  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
Common  Council  were  empowered  to  rate  the  several  wards,  pre-  . 
eincts,  and  parishes  of  the  city,  for  its  support  The  several 
parishes,  besides  their  assessments,  formerly  paid  one  shilling  a 
week  for  each  child  they  had  maintained  here;  but  in  1751,  the 
governors  came  to  a  resolution  that  no  more  children  paid  for  by 
parishes  should  be  taken  in  this  house,  and  that  such  only  should 
be  admitted  as  were  committed  by  the  governors  or  magistrates, 
for  begging  in  the  streets,  pilfering,  or  lying  about  in  unin- 
habited-places. These  children  were  dressed  in  russet  cloth, 
with  a  round  badge  npon  their  breasts,  representing  a  poor  boy, 
and  a  sheep ;  with  this  motto,  "  God's  Providence  is  my  inheri- 
tance.9' The  boys  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts  ; 
the  girls  are  taught  sewing,  spinning,  and  other  labour,  and 

when 

doubtful  whether  he  would  recover.  They  took  away  him  that  preached, 
and  carried  him  to  Newgale,  and  never  had  him  before  any  magistrate, 
where  be  remained  till  the  sessions,  and  from  thence  was  returned  to  New- 
gate again,  where  he  yet  remains.  On  the  29th  of  Jane  soldiers  came  to 
Petty  France  fall  of  rage  and  violence,  with  tbeir  swords  drawn.  They 
wounded  some  and  stuck  others,  broke  down  the  gallery,  and  made  much 
*poii." 
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when  at  proper  age  sent  out  to  service.  The  boys  are  apprenticed 
to  trades,  or  to  the  sea,  by  being  transferred  to  the  Marine  Society, 
and  during  their  stay  in  the  house  are  religiously  instructed  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  being  conducted 
every  Sunday  to  Biahopsgate  church* 

This,  honse  was  formerly,  difided  into  parts :  one  part  was 
called  the  Keeper's  side,  and  was  appropriated  to  vagrants,  pil- 
ferers, &c ;  but  this  has  been  entirely  discontinued  ever  since  the 
prisoners  confined  in  Ludgate  and  removed  here,  were  transferred 
to  the  New  Prison  in  GiUspor  Street.  At  present  there  are  about 
thirty  girls  and  boys  in  this  workhouse,  many  of  whom  are  not 
more  than  three  or  four  years  of  age. 

Nearly  adjoining  the  church  of  Ethelburga  is  a  very  handsome 
building,  occupied  by  the  MARINE  SOCIETY,  who  formerly 
transacted  their  business  in  an  apartment  over  the  Royal  Ex* 
change.  This  national  society  was  begon  in  1760,  by  a  volun- 
tary association  of  Jonas  Hanway,  Esq.  the  Justices  Fielding, 
and  Welsh,  and  several  merchants  and  others,  for  clothing  aud 
fitting  out  auch  orphan  and  friendless  boys  as  were  willing  to  en- 
gage in  the  naval  service.  The  society  was  incorporated  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1772,  aitd  whether  considered  as  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  well  regulated  police,  or  as  a  nursery  for  seamen,  its  ad- 
vantages entitle  it  to  the  wannest  support  of  the  benevolent.  In 
addition  to  their  first  plan,  the  society  have  long  had  a  vessel 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  hundred  boys,  lying  between  Deptford 
and  Greenwich,  in  which  are  schoolmasters  and  assistants  for  the 
instruction  of  the  boys,  who  have  bedding  and  oloathiag,  con- 
sisting of  a  felt  hat,  a  worsted  .cap,  a  kersey  pea  jacket,  a  kersey 
pair,  of  breeches,  a  striped  flannel,  or  kersey  waistcoat,  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  two  pair  of  hose,  two  pair  of  shoes,  two  handkerchiefls, 
three  shirts,  besides  being  supplied  with  a  knife,  thread,  worsted, 
needles,  a  bag  for  their  deaths,  &c.  Erery  boy,  is  with  his 
clothing,  supplied  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sel Ion's  Abridgment  of  .the 
Sacred  Writings,  4o  which  are  prefixed  instructions,  written  by 
Mr.  Hanway.    No  boy  is  sent  to  tea  without  his  free  consent, 
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tot  without  a  strict  enquiry  into  his  circumstances,  vra  If  he  cart 
get  his  bread  on  shore  P  If  he  goes  to  sea  voluntarily  ?  If  lie 
has  had  the  small-pox  ?  If  he  will  be  inoculated  P  What  state 
of  health  he  is  in  ?  If  he  can  read  ?  If  he  can  write  P  Whe- 
ther he  is  already  an  apprentice  by  any  indenture  oat  against  him  ? 
If  he  is  in  any  person's  senrice  P  Where  he  lives  P  and  with 
whom  ?  What  connections  he  has  ?  The  pay  of  the  boys  on 
board  ships  of  war  is  7/.  per  year  to  those  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
years  of  age ;  and  SL  from  fifteen  to  seventeen :  this  is  supposed 
to  be  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  clothes  till  they  learn  the 
duty  of  a  seaman,  or  are  big  enough  to  be  treated  as  adults. 
Their  provision  is  all  the  time  the  same  as  the  men's )  and,  ia 
waf,  they  are  also  entitled  to  prhe-money.  As  the  relief  of 
.the  orphans  of  seamen  was  a  principle  with  the  Society,  a  number 
of  girls  are  also  provided  for,  chiefly  from  the  age  of  eleven  to 
thirteen :  they  are  placed  oat  by  the  presentation  of  the  gover- 
nors, and  have  printed  instructions  given  them  similar  to  those 
for  the  boys.  The  Society  hate  likewise  for  several  years  past 
clothed  a  number  of  landmen  who  have  volunteered  for  the  navy, 
And  from  a  statement  recently  made,  it  appears,  that  since  its 
Commencement,  they  have  fitted  out  thirty-six  thousand  six  hen- 
dfed  and  seven  men,  and  twenty-eight  thousand  and  soventy-foer 
boys. 

Contributions  to  this  Society  are  not  confined  to  the  metro* 
f>olis,  or  to  the  united  kingdom,  but  are  continually  received 
from  the  presidencies  in  the  East  and  West-Indies,  and  other 
places  where  Great  Britain  has  formed  establishments. 

At  8  short  distance  north  of  Crosby  Square,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  way,  is  a  handsome  open  place,  called  Gkbat  St. 
Helen's:  here  stands  the  parish'  church,  so. called  from  its 
dedication  to  the  mother  of  Constantiue  the  Great  This  edi- 
'  ice,  which  is  one  that  escaped  tbe  fire  of  London,  is  a  Gothic 
structure  of  the  lighter  kind,  consisting  of  a  plain  body,  with 
large  windows.  The  length  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet,  ite 
breadth  fifty,  and  its  altitude  thirty-eight :  that  ef  the  tower, 

which 
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nrhiOi  mm  not  built  tffl  1600,  is  sixty  eight  fe«t.  It  is  adorned 
with  rustic  work  at  the  corners,  and  crowned  with  a  turret  and 
dome,  containing  two  beHs. 

-  In  this  church  are  several  very  curious  ir^numents,  particu* 
la/ly  that  of  Francis  Bancroft,  one  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Officers 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  who  having  in  a  course  of  years 
punassed  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  by  mercenary  and 
illegal  practices,  left  the  principal  part  of  it  in  trust  to  the  Dra- 
pers' Company,  to  found  and  maintain  an  alms-house  for  twenty. 
four  almoners,  a  chapel,  and  a  school;  and  to  keep  tjris  monu- 
ment, which  he  erected  in  his  life-time,  in  good  and  perfect 
repair,  within  which  he  is  embowelled,  embalmed,  and  in  a  chest, 
or  box,  made  with  a  lid  to  Ml  down,  with  a  pair  of  hinges  with- 
out any  fattening,  and  a  piece  of  square  gfass  fa  the  lid,  just  over 
his  face.  It  is  a  very  plain  monument,  almost  square,  and  has  a 
door  far  the  sexton  to  go  in  and  clear  it  from  dust  and  cobwebs, 
tor  which  be  has  forty  shillings  a  year;  but  the  keys  of  the  iron 
rails  about  the  monument  and  of  the  vault-door,  are  kept  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  DrapeVs  Company.  The  Minister  has  twenty  shil- 
lings for  preaching  a  sermon  once  a  year,  in  commemoration  of 
Mr.  Bancroft's  charities;  on  which  occasion  the  almsmen  and 
scholars  attend  at  church;  and,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
founder,  are  entertained  with  a  good  dinner  ut  some  neighbouring 
public- house. 

A  very  curious  tomb  in  the  Cburoh  of  St.  Helen  is  that  of  Sir 
Julius  Palmare  Casar,  with  an  inscription  in  Latin  cut  in  court* 
hand :  the  translation  js  to  the  fallowing  purport ; 

"  To  all  faithful  Christians  4q  whom  these  presents  shall 
Come;  Knqvr  ye,  that  I  Julius  Dalmare,  alias  Caesar,  Knight, 
poctor  of  Laws,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 
and  Master  of  Requests  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Master  of  the 
Rolls  to  King  James,  do  by  these  presents  declare,  that 
^  will  cheerfully  pay  the  debt  I  owe  to  Nature  whenever  it 
J- 3  shall 
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shall  please  God  to  appoint  ft.  Id  witafw  whereof  I  bam 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  dated,  27  February,  1635," 
Underneath  is  the  naiiie,  Julius  Caesar* 

On  the  south  side  of  the  altar-piece  is  a  Very  ancient  tomb, 
with  the  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  lying  at  length,  having 
each  the  palms  of  their  hands  conjoined  over  their  breasts.  The 
brass  inscription  round  the  verge  is  so  defaced  that  there  only 
appears 

Tempore  mort,  majofii*  stapula  Mille  Telesie  &  Agketis 
Uxoris  sues,  ac  Johanuis  Thome  R.  Bates  1440  and  1475.* 

Among  the  number  of  tombs  in  this  church,  which  eseaped 
}be  ravages,  of  the  fire  of  ILondon,  that  of  the  great  benefactor 
of  the  city,  Sir  Thomas  Gresbam,  ought  to  claim  the  first  notice. 
It  is  altar-fashioned,  with  a  black  slab  on  the  top,  the  sides 
fluted,  and  of  coloured  marble.  So  great  a  name  not  requiring 
even  an  epitaph,  it  has  no  kind  pf  inscription  whatever. 

The  tomb  of  Sir  William  Pickering  represents, him  lying  re7 
tumbent  in  rich  gilt  and  painted  armour,  small  mff,  short  hair, 
and  trunk  breeches.  He  had  served  four-  sovereigns ; .  Henry  VIII. 
jn  the  field;  Edward  VI.  as  Ambassador  to  Fiance;  Queen 
Mary  in  Germany  ;  and,  lastly,  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  ia  said 
to  have  aspired  at  the  possession  of  her  person,  f  Strype,  in  bis 
Annals,  observes  he  was  the  first  gentleman  of  the  age  for  his 
worth  in  learning,  arts,  and  warfare. 

Upon  a  tomb  of  William  Bond,  *  merchant,  who  died  in  1576, 
his  lady  is  distinguished  for  her  vast  sleeves.     Their  son,  Mar- 
tin Bond,  took  a  military  torn  :  he  was  Captain  in  the  Camp  at 
Tilbury  in  1688,    He  is  represented  in  armour  in  his  tent:  sol- 
diers 

*  In  the  vicinity  of  this  church  formerly  stood  a  meeting-house,  used  for 
that  purpose  in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament  J>y  the  famous  Hansard 
Knollys.  4 
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diets  are  seen  on  the  outside,-  and  his  servants  waiting,  with  his 
horse. 

Another  tomb,  in  the  altar  form*  perpetuates  the  memory  of 
Sir  John  Croaby  and  fais  spouse:  op  it  are  recnmjbent  two  ala- 
baster figures;  one  of  the  Knight  beardless,  with  bis  haircut 
abort  and  found ;  pver  his  ahpuldeta  is  a  robe,  a  fine  collar  round 
his  neck,  bis  body  armed,  and  a  griffin  at  his  foot.  By  him 
lies  his  lady ;  ho  had  been  a  great  benefactor  V>  the  church ;  and 
his  arms  are  to  be  seen  here  on  timber,  stone,  and  glass.  He 
gave  a  hundred  pounds  towards  the  repair  of  London  Wall ;  and 
the  same  sum  towards  a  atone  tower  on  London  Bridge.  He 
also  gave  two  large  silver  ebased  half  gilt  pots,  weighing  thir- 
teen pounds  five  ounces,  to  the  Wardens  of  Grocers  Hall. 

At  the  entrance  into  St.  Helen's  Square  are  the  almshouses 
founded  by  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  for  six  poor  men  or  women,  and 
endowed  with  10/.  per  annum,  out  of  which  each  person  was  to 
receive  a  weekly  allowance  of  7A  and  the  surplus  to  be  laid  out 
in  coals  for  their  use.  As  an  addition  to  this  .foundation,  Mrs, 
Alice  Smith,  widow,  left  lauds  to  the  amount'  of  15/.  a  year ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  augmentation  of  these  revenues,  the 
Skinners'  Company,  who  are  the  Trustees,  rebuilt  the  house  and 
augmented  the  pensions. 

Immediately  adjoining  Great  St.  Helens,  is  Little  St.  Helens, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nunnery,  a  great  portion  of  the  remains 
of  which  were  to  be  seen  in  LEATHERSELLERS'  HALL, 
pulled  down  but  a  few  years  since  to  make  room  for  the  handsome 
street  now  called  St  Helen's  Place.  This  Company  purchased 
the  nunnery  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  with  part  of  the  materials 
they  built  the  largest  and  most  elegant  Hall  at  that  time  in 
London.  Their  Hall  business  was  afterwards  transacted  at  a 
house  at  the  East  end  of  the  place,  built  also  by  them,  and 
which  may  he  considered  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  architecture 
of  her  reign.  The  upper  panes  in  the  windows  on  the  first  floor 
are  famed  of  painted  glass.    The  rest  of  the  remains  of  the 
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nunnery  now  extant,  is  in  the  cellars  in  some  of  tie  bouses  in 
St  Helen's  Place.* 

Near  this  spot,  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  is  Crosby  SarjAftE, 
so  called  from  its  builder,  Sir  John  Crosby,  Grocer  and  Wool- 
man,  and  Sheriff  of  London  in  1470,  on  ground  leased  to  him 
by  Alice  Ashfield,  Prioress'  of  St  Helenas.  In  this  house  Ri- 
chard Duke  of  Gloucester  lodged  after,  he  had  conveyed  his  inno- 
cent nephews  to  the  Tower*,  arid  meditated  on  their  murder, 
which  is  thus  depicted  by  Shakespeare : 

"  Buckingham.    Good  Catesby  go,  effect  this  business  soundly. 
Catesby.    My  good  Lords  both,  with  alt  the  head  I  can. 
Glostcr.    Shall  we' hear  from  you  Catesby  'ere  we  sleep  ? 
Catesby.    You  shall  my  Lord. 
Glflster.    At  Crosby  Place  there  you  shall  find  us  both." 

The  hall,  miscalled  Richard  the  Third's  Chapel,  was  for  some 
centuries  kept  entire,  till,  for  the  convenience  of  the  occupiers, 
it  was  divided  into  floors.  Its  length  is  eighty-seven  feet,  the 
width'  twenty-eight,  and  the  height  thirty-six  feet  It  is  lofty 
and  majestic,  and  tbe  west  side  affords  a  range  of  beautiful  Go- 
thic windows ;  here  is  also  a '  fine  circular  window.  The  whoW 
room  is  formed  with  a  great  degree  of  ancient  elegance;  the  roof, 
of  timber  much  decayed,  is' divided  By  three  rows  of  pendants, 
Tanging  along,  and  connected  by  pointed  arches:  the  whole  of 
this  large  apartment  is  highly  ornamented.  Crosby  Square  occu- 
pies the  rest  of  the  site  of  this  mansion. 

'  .      : It 

i 

•  Here  was  a  Meeting  Hosts  erected  about  the  time  of  King  Charles's 
indulgence  in  4675.  It  wu  a  moderate  sized  building,  with"  three  good 
galleries,  and  being  conveniently  situated,  wat  often  made  use  of  for  lec« 
turei,  and  other  public  services,  among  the  Dissenters.  The  first  public 
ordination  held  bj  the  Nonconformists  after  the  Bartholomew  Act,  was  per- 
formed at  this  j>lace.  Jane  «t,  1694;  and  lasted  from  tert  in  the  morning  tilt 
six  in  the  evening.  In  1756,  tins  meeting  was  demolished*  and  tbe  congre^ 
f otioii  removed  to  Camomile  Street.-+-WU»on'f  History  and  Antiqoitics, 


II  appears  by  the  will  of  Henry  Lord  Scrope,  of  Mashaw, 
beheaded  for  high  treason  at  Southampton,  in  which  he  be- 
gueathed  to  Sir  John  Crosby  a  woollen  gown  without  furs,  and 
An  hundred  shillings,  that  this  Kntghtwas  living  in  the  reign  of 
jleory  Y.    Having  been  knighted  by  Edward  IV.  in  1471',  he 
was  appointed  a  Commissioner  for  settling  the  differences  between 
that  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.    He  was  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  Grocers9  Company,  and  a  considerable  dealer  in 
wool,  by  which  he  realised  a  handsome  fortune,  and  purchased 
the  manor  of  Hanwortb,  and  lands  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
JfeUhatn,  in  Middlesex.    Crosby  House,  when  erected,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  highest  in  London. 
'    By  his  last  will,  after  bequeathing  several  considerable  soma 
to  various  monasteries  aud  hospitals,  he  gave  500  marks  for  the 
repair  of  St.  Helen's  Court.    Thirty  pounds  among  poor  house- 
keepers in  Bishops  gate  parish;  forty  pounds  for  the  repair  c.f 
Hanwortb  Church;  one* hundred  pounds  for  Btshopsgate  and 
London-Wall,  and  an  equal  sum  towards  erecting  a  new  tower  of 
stone  at  the  south-east  of  London  Bridge,  if  the  same  should  be 
Began  by  the  corporation,  with  various  other  legacies; 

The  mansion  of  Crosby  House*  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  Anthony  Bonvica,  an  Italian  merchant  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  it  was  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  Ambassadors.  Henry 
Romelius,  Chancellor  of  Denmark,  resided  here  in  1586,  as  did 
the  French  Ambassador.  Sir  Johu  Spencer,  Alderman  of  London, 
who  purchased  this  house,'  kept  his  mayoralty  here  in  1594.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  It.  it  was  first  appropriated  to  the  Non* 
conformists,  who  retained  it  as  a  place  of  worship  upwards  of 
k  century.  The  first  religious  Society  assembling  in  Crosby 
'   '  Square 

*  The  scene  of  Crosby  Council  Chamber  in  Shakespeare's  Richard  III. 
as  it  .present '(1814)  exhibited  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  is  a  roost  excellent 
representation  of  the  room,  as,  in  all  probability,  it  appeared  in  that  monarch's 
reign.  Indeed,  the  new  scenery  of  that  celebrated  Tragedy  affords  altoge- 
ther capital  specimens  of  the  architect  are  of  the  6fteen{b  century. 
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Square  was  collected  soon-  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  by  the 
Roy.  Thomas  Wataooy  ejected  Minister  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook. 

Dr.  Grosvenor,  another  pastor  here,  had  a  congregation  so 
numerous  and  opulent,  that  the  annual  collection  used  to  exceed 
that  of  any  Presbyterian  Church  in  London.  This  church  dis- 
solving itself  in  1769,  a  lease  of  the  building  was  token  by  the 
once  celebrated  Antinomian,  Mr.  James  Reilly,  who  preached 
here  some  time  to  a  Society  of  his  own  formation,* 

Crosby  Hall  is  at  present  occupied  by  Messrs.  Holmes  and 
Hall,  Wharfingers  and  Packers;  and  the  writer  of  this  cafroot 
pass  it  oyer  without  paying  that  tribute  of  respect,  esteem,  and 
gratitude,  which  he  owes  to  Mr.  Hill,  a  gentleman  whose 
benevolence  of  character  require  not  my  feeble  testimony  to  give 
it  publicity,  though  by  himself  at  all  times  carefully  concealed. 

On  the  other  side  of  Crosby  Square,  eastward,  are  the  Baggage 
Warehouses  of  the  East-India  Company,  which  occupy  a  large 
apace  of  ground.  This  building  is  also  a  receptacle  for  contra* 
band  goods  before  sale. 

A  little  to  the  eastward  of  Bishopsgate  Street  are  SPITAL 
FIELDS,  originally  a  hamlet  belonging  to  St  Dunstan,  Stepney. 
No  longer  since  than  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  the  whole 
of  what  is  now  called  Brick  Lane,  a  principal  entrance  to  this 
quarter  from  Whitechapel,  was  so  called  from  its  being  a  passage 
for  Brick  carts,  "  deep,  dirty,  and  almost  desolate/4  The  Old 
Artillery  Ground,  or  Teazel  Close,  long  unoccupied  after  tiie 
Company  had  left  it,  took  up  nearly  all  the  space  from  the  east 
wide  of  Bishopsgate  Street  to  Wheeler  Street  and  Spital  Square. 
However,  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  nearly  tlie 
whole  of  what  is  now  called  Spital  Fields,  was  erected,  including 
Artillery  Street,  Fort  Street,  Red  and  White  Lion  Streets, 
Church  Street,  &c.  all  the  way  up  to  the  back  of  Shored  itch 
Church,  and  from  thence  eastward  towards  Bethnal  Green  and 

White- 
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Whiftechapel-road,  -containing  about  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  petty  closely  built,  and  numerously  inhabited.  If  any 
proof  were  wanting  that  the  principal  part  of  this  large  parish  was 
rebuilt  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  engaged  in  the  weaving 
branch,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  long. casement 
lights  in  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses,  particularly  in  the  gar* 
rets,  a  difference  in  the  construction  of  windows  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  metropolis.  Spital  Fields  was-  made  a 
distinct  parish,  being  first  separated  from  Stepney  in  1723. — 
Christ  Church,'  Spital  Fields,  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of 
Church  Street,  its  western  door  fronting  Paternoster  Row  and 
Union  Street,  being  one  of  the  fifty  churches  voted  by  parliament 
It  was  begun  in  1723,  and  finished  in  1729.  This  is  a  very 
stately  edifice,  being  built  of  stone.  The  body  is  solid,  and,  well 
proportioned.  The  fabric  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  in  length, 
and  eighty-seven  in  breadth ;  the  height  of  the  roof  forty-one  feet, 
and  of  the  steeple  two  hundred  and  thirty  four.  It  is  ornamented 
with  a  Doric  portico,  to  which  there  is  a  handsome  ascent  by  a 
flight  of  steps;  upon  these  pillars  the  Doric  order  rises,  support- 
ed on  pedestals.  The  tower  has  arched  windows  and  niches;  and, 
on  its  diminishing  for  the  steeple,  is  supported  by  the  beads  of 
the  under  comers,  which  form  a  kind  of  buttress ;  from  this  part 
rises  the  base  of  the  spire  with  an  arcade;  its  corners  are  in  the 
same  manner  supported  with  a  kind  of  pyramidal  buttress,  ending 
in  a  point,  and  the  spire  is  terminated  with  a  vase  and  a  fane. 
The  steeple  contains  a  gopd  ring  of  twelve  bells,  and  exceltani 
chimes,  which  gratify  the  inhabitants  four  times  a  day* 

The  interior,  though  grand,  is  heavy ;  the  altar  has,  a  majestic 
appearance ;  and  the  church  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  toned 
organ. 

The  church  contains  a  monument,  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Ladbrooke,  Knight,  Alderman, 
Lord  Mayor,  and  Father  of  the  City  of  London.  It  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Mr.  Flaxman's  abilities ;  the  Alderman  is  represented 
standing,  adorned  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  office.  The 
2  Church 
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Chnrch  is  a  rectory,  under  the  patronage  of  the  principal  ami 
scholars  of  Brazen-Nose  College.*  Spital  Fields  Market  is  par-, 
ticnlarly  well  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  manop 
lias  descended  from  the  Wentworth  family  to  that  of  Dacre,  the 
steward  of  which  Ijolds  a  court-leet  for  determining  all  causes 
respecting  the  tenantry.  Near  this  spot  in  Paternoster  Row^ 
Richard  Tarleton,  the  famous  player  at  the  Curtain  Theatre,  it  is 
said  "  kept  an  ordinary  in  Spital  Fields,  pleasant  fields  for  the 
citizens  to  walk  in ;"  and  the  row,  as  the  name  implies,  was  for- 
merly a  few  houses  where  they  sold  rosaries,  relicts,  Sec.  on  the 
edge  of  a  very  large  burying- ground,  near  to  which  the  present 
market  was  built.  Behind  these  houses  there  was  a  large  vacant 
field  pleading  to  Whitechapel  one  way,  and  to  the  priory  of  St 
Helen's,  Bishopsgate  Street,  on  the  other. 

The  once  celebrated  Herbalist  and  Astrologer,  Nicholas  CoU 
pepper,  was  another  inhabitant  of  this  spot.  He  died  in  1654,  in 
a  house  fee  had  sometime  occupied,  very 'pleasantly  situated  in  the 
fields ;  but  now  a  public-house  at  the  comer  of  Red  Lion  Court, 
Red  lion  Street,  east  of  Spital  Fields  Market  The  house, 
though  it  has  undergone  several  repairs,  still  exhibits  the  appear* 
ance  of  one  of  those  that  formed  a  part  of  Old  London. 

A  little  to  the  eastward  of  Paternoster  Row,  stood  the  ancient 
priory  and  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Spital,  founded  in  1197,  by 
Walter  Brune,  Sheriff  of  London,  and  Rosia,  his  wife,  for  fca- 
nons  of  tbe  order  of  St.  Angustin.  This' place  was  noted  for  its 
pulpit  cross,  like  St  bull's,  situated  in  the  Church- yard,  from 
whence  sermons  were  delivered  long  since  the  Reformation,  on 
Good  Friday,  and  the  Monday, '  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  in 
Easter  week,  at  which  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  attended  witli 
great  formality,   as  a  handsojne  house,  two  stories  high,  was 

accom* 

*  A  Sunday  Evening  Lecture  is  preached  here  eight  months  in  the  ycti^ 
the  expense  being  defrayed  by  a  legacy  left  in  trust  with  the  Weavers'  Com* 
pany  by  an  eminent  Master  in  that  line;  to  which  an  annual  dinner  is  an- 
nexed for  the  accommodation  of  the  Trustees.    The  Beadles  of  the  Wearers!* 

v 
OmpaftY  also  attend  these  Lectures  in  Che  place  of  tbe  parish  Beadjea. 
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accommodated  for  him  and  his  company.  After  the  change  in 
church  government  during  .the  civil  war,  had  broken  the  custom, 
these  sermons,  always  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection,  were 
transferred  to  St  Bride's  Church,  in  Fleet  Street,  and  preached 
on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday;  that  on  the  Monday  by  a  Bishop' 
and j  that  on  the  Tuesday  by  a  Dean.  In  1617,  numbers  of 
lords,  and  others  of  the  King's  most  honourable  privy  council, 
(his  Majesty  being  then  in  Scotland,)  heard  a  sermon  at  St. 
Mary '8,  Spital,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Page,  of  Deptford,  and  after- 
wards rode  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Leman,  'Fishmonger, 
to  his  house  near  Billingsgate,  where  they  were  entertained  with 
a  most  splendid  dinner*  In  honour  of  Sir  John,  and  his  brother 
Fishmongers,  Antony  Monday  wrote  his  Chrysonaleia,  or  Golden 
Fulling. 

Queen  felfeabeth  also  is  once  known  to  hare  visited  St.  Alary 
Spital  ia  great  state,  possibly  to  hear  a  sermon  at  the  cross.  She 
was  attended  by  a  thousand  men  in  harness,  with  shirts  of  mail 
and  corslets,  and  morrice  pikes,  with  ten  great  pieces  of  cannon, 
drums,  trumpets,  &a  Two  white  hears  in  a  cart,  and  some  mor- 
rice dancers,  likewise  distinguished  this  famous  procession. 

The  addition  of  a  new  and  populous  neighbourhood  to  what 
was  called  the  Spital  Field,  and  large  tracts  of  ground  eastward 
of  it,  almost  as  far  as  Wbitechapel,  was  owing  to  the  Revocation 
•f  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  persecution  of  .the  protestants, 
which  brought  so  many  thousands  of  industrious  Frencbmeu  to 
find  a  refuge  in  England,  and  other  countries.  The  high  price 
of  silk  during  the  late  war  added  to  the  unusual  preference  given 
to  cottons,  had  tended  to  impoverish  this  quarter  of  the  town 
to  such  a  degree,  that  if  the  hand  of  Charity  bad  not  interfered 
in  the  distribution  of  considerable  relief,  the  consequences  must 
have  been  lamentable.  That  the  number  of  French  Protestant 
Refugees  in  this  part  of  the  metropolis  must  have  been  very  consi- 
derable, is  evident  from  that  of  the  French  Protestant  Chapels, 
which  have  been  for  many  years  past  converted  into  meetings  and 
plaees  of  worship  for  .Dissenters.  Some  of  these  are  very  laige, 
7  though 
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though  plain  buildings,  particularly  that  in  Brick  Lane,*  at  the 
corner  of  Church  Street,  Spital  Fields,  and  another  in  Great 
Eagle  Street,  no*  occupied  by  persons  in  Mr.  Wesley's  connec- 
tion. The  Unitarian  Chapel  in  Parliament  Court  also  retains  a 
French  inscription  upon  the  poor's  box  outside  the  door,  so  that 
the  only  Chapel  in  which  the  service  is  now  performed  in  the 
French  language  in  this  large  district  is  in  John's  Street,  Brick 
Lane,  a  building  of  very  small  dimensions. 

The  want  and  misery  which  prevailed  in  Spital  Fields  among  the 
labouring  classes  had  risen  to  such  a  height  in  the  winter  of  1812, 
that  a  small  number  of  well-disposed  persons,  instigated  by  some 
worthy  individuals,  deeply  affected  with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
resolved  upon  a  meeting  of  their  friends  at  a  private  house,  where, 
though  not  more  than  twenty  persons  were  present,  they  agreed 
to  form  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
poor  with  meat  soup,  at  a  penny  per  quart  A  subscription  was 
immediately  commenced,  the  society  rapidly  increased,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  a  committee  and  sub-committees  were 
appointed  to  draw  up  rules  and  regulations,  and,  by  a  division  of 
labour  in  this  way,  the  society  was  quickly  organized.  Eligible 
premises  were  soon  taken  at  No.  40,  Brick  Lane,  and  no  time  was 
lost  in  adapting  them  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institution.  On  the' 
first  day  of  delivery  the  visitors  attended  under  no  small  degree: 
of  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  their  experiment.  It  succeeded, 
however,  to  their  utmost  wish,  the  applicants  paid  the  penny 
per  quart  with  cheerfulness,  and  carried  home  a  supply  of  food 
which  they  could  not  have  prepared  of  equal  quality  themselves 
for  four  or  five  times  that  sum.  The  committee  purchased  at  first 
hand,  and  at  wholesale  prices,  meat,  barley,  &c.  of  prime  qua- 

!Hy; 

.  *  This  is  at  present  called  the  JEWS  CHAPEL,  having  been  purchased 
by  the  London  Society  for  converting  the  Jews ;  here  lectures  and  sermons 
adapted  to  this  .purpose  are  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Frey,  a  Jewish 
Convert,  and  other  Ministers,  to  large  congregations.  The  Society  have  a 
Jioose  attached  to  the  Chapel,  in  which  a  number  of  Jewish  Children  aro 
hoarded,  clothed,  and  educated  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  > 
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lily  i  and  88  every  tiring  was  done  by  Sub- Committees,  and  no 
salaries  to  clerks,-— no  commissioners  to  agents  required,  the 
saving  was  considerable.  Bat  it  being  necessary  that  some  per- 
son or  persons  should  be  engaged  to  prepare  the  soup,  the  Com- 
mittee was  fortuuate  in  finding  a  married  woman  possessing  every 
requisite  qualification  for  the  office,  and  which  she  performed  to 
their  satisfaction.  On  this  benevolent  occasion  it  was  observed, 
"  that  the  manner  in  which  this  charity  was  conducted  might  not 
only  serve  to  promote  similar  attempts  in  large  manufacturing 
towns,  but  also  furnish  a  most  important  lesson  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  members  of  the  Committee  are  of  different  religious 
denominations:  they  meet  once  in  two  weeks,  at  six  in  the  even- 
ing, at  the  Soup  House.  Here  Dissenters  and  Churchmen,  for- 
getting their  little  differences  of  opinion  in  other  respects,  cordi- 
ally unite  in  the  work  of  Christian  benevolence.  The  sight  of  so 
many  respectable  persons  of  various  religions  sentiments  acting 
harmoniously  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,  is  indeed  an 
impressive  and  edifying  spectacle,  and  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  present  day  over  an  intolerant  narrow  and  bigotted  spirit" 

This  Committee,  thus  formed  on  liberal  and  humane  principles, 
toon  amounted  to  more  than  forty  gentlemen :  a  large  committee 
of  ladies  was  also  chosen,  whose  business  was  to  attend  to  cases 
of Jheir  own  sex.  The  whole  of  Spital  Fields  and  its  vicinity 
was  divided  into  seventeen  districts,  and  the  Committee  soon 
added  clothing  to  the  food  before  distributed,  as  they  justly  con- 
sidered either  of  these  articles  generally  speaking,  of  more  utility 
to  the  poor  than  money.  The  Committee  afterwards  fitted  up  a 
shop  in  the  centre  of  Spital  Fields  for  the  sale  of  salt  Ash,  rice, 
and  other  articles  of  provision,  at  reduced  prices,  to  those  who 
brought  tickets  from,  the  Sub-Committee ;  and  the  ladies  com- 
mittee was  found  extremely  useful,  particularly  in  cases  of  lying- 
in  women.  At  the  same  critical  period  of  1812,  the  East  India 
Company,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  admitted 
from  among  the  several  hundred  persons  out  of  employ  in  Spital 
Fields,  160,  aa  temporary  labourers  in  their  warehouses. 

An 
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An  tartaric*  of  the  ingenuity  exercised  in  the  weaving  branch; 
transpired  to  the  public  in  1810,  from  what  was  called  the  Tks 
Flag  Association.  This  society  was  formed  about  three  years 
before,  in  order  to  produce  such  a  specimen  of  double-brocaow 
weaving  in  a  flag,  as  had  never  before  been  attempted.  This  flag 
is  two  yards  wide,  the  ground  a  rich  crimson  satin  on  both  sides, 
and  brocaded  on  each  side  alike  with  appropriate  colours,  taste* 
fully  and  elegantly  shaded  by  the  artist  Upon  its  surface, 
woven  within  a  circle,  appears  a  female  figure,  emblematic  of  the 
art  of  weaving,  reclining  with  a  pensive  aspeet  on  the  remnant* 
of  the  brocade,  as  if  lamenting  the  neglected  state  of  their  maitu* 
fecture.  A  figure  of  Enterprize  is  represented  in  the  generout 
act  of  raising  her  up,  and  reviving  her  drooping  spirits  by  shew- 
ing her  a  cornucopia  pouring  forth  its  treasure,  emblematical  of 
lite  resources  of  the  Island,  and  not  unaptly  indicating  that  the 
wealth  and  liberality  of  the  British  nation  waa  ever  ready  to  sup* 
post  laudable  undertakings,  and  particularly  those  intended  far 
the  relief  of  indigent  merit  Close  to  that  of  Enterprise,  a*4 
under  a  representation  of  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Divine*  Provi- 
dence, the  figure  of  Genius  appears  erect,  pointing  to  a  Flag, 
displaying  the  Weavers'  Arms,  placed  upon  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
seeming,  by  her  expressive  countenance,  to  say,  "  Execute- 
your  arduous  task,  Britannia  will  reward  yoar  labours ;  and  Fame 
inscribing  them  on  her  sacred  edifice,  shall  record  the  merits  of' 
this  grand  exertion  to  posterity.".  The  corners  of  the  Flag  are 
adorned  with  emblems  of  Peace,  Industry,  and  Commerce ;,  and 
an  edging  with  a  cnrious  Egyptian  border,  exhibits  a  combina- 
tion of  figures  and  devices  emblematic  of  the  design  for  which  U 
waa  formed,  the  whole  being  calculated  to  shew  to  the  world,  in 
an  impressive  manner,  the  interesting  fact,  that  under  the  aus-v 
pices  of  Divine  Providence,  and' cherished  by  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  commerce,  the  British  artists  are  inferior  to  none 
throughout  the  globe.  The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
ArU,  who  assisted  the  weavers  in  the  completion  of  their  under- 
taking, 
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taking,  presented  to  the  Flag  Association  their  silver  medal,  set 
in  &  broad  gold  border.  This  undertaking  was  also  calculated 
to*  revive  what  is  called  the  Draught  work,  the  most  difficult 
and  ingenious  branch  in  the  weaving  business. 

The  Mathematical  Society  nas  long  distinguished  the  vicinity 
of  Crispin  Street,  Spital  Fields.  It  was  begun  nearly  a  century 
since,  having  its  origin  with  some  journeymen  mechanics  at  a 
public-house ;  and  before  it  was  finally  fixed  in  Crispin  Street, 
was  successively  held  at  the  Old  Sun,  in  Bishbpsgate  Street,  at 
the  Black  Swan,  in  Brown's  I  Arte,  &c.  It  Was  then  highly 
gratifying  to  have  seen  men  in  humble  life  manifesting  a  love 
for  the  Sciences,  and  engaged,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  a* 
the  custom  was,  in  solving  questions  in  algebra  and  geometry. 
This  association,  in  its  early  days,  was  joined  by  an  historical 
society,  who  added  books  to  the  air-pumps,  globes,  micro* 
Mopes,  &c.  which  the  society  was  able  to  purchase  after  some 
tee.  On  their  feast  day,  which  was  annual,  they  used  to  min- 
gle some  science  with  their  amusement,  and  employed  themselves 
in  surveying  a  field,  &c.  About  the  beginning  of  the  late  revo- 
lutionary war,  the  members  of  the  Mathematical  Society  wished 
to  make  an  electrical  experiment  through  some  medium  that  was 
to  be  attached  to  the  steeple  of  Spital  Fields  Church  ;  but,  on 
account  of  strong  murmurs  exhibited  by  the  populace  about  that 
time  relative  to  the  dearness  of  provisions,  the  desigu  of  the 
society  was  laid  aside. 

SHORED  ITCH,  Sordig,  Soresditch;  for  by  these  names  this 
parish  is  called  in  ancient  records,  the  adjacent  parish  to  that  of 
Spital  Fields,  is  «f  very  imperfect  origin;  but  with  respect  to 
*e  idle  story  of  Jane  Shore  dying  there  for  want,  in  the  reign  of 
Riehaid  the  Third,  and  this  parish  being  named  from  that  cir. 
cutostanoe,  the  testimony  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  expresses  that  there  were  persons  then  living  who 
knew  Jane  Shore  in  her  youth,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
her  after  sua  was  old,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  that  she  had 

M  ever 
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ever  been  beautiful ;  because,  though  fcir,  s  he  wbi  rather  law  of 
stature  *.  The  manor  of  Shorediteh  gave  name  to  a  very  emi- 
nent family,  of  whom  Sir  John  de  Sordig  was  ambassador  fans) 
Edward  III.  to  the  Pope,  to  remonstrate  to  his  Holiness  on  ac- 
count of  his  claim  to  present  foreigners  to  English  livings,  aid 
were  non  residents.  He  was  buried  in  Hackney  church*  AC. 
length  the  turbulent  John  de  Northampton,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, in  1381  and  1382,  got  possession  of  this  manor ;  bat  he  did* 
not  enjoy  it  above  a  year,  for  in  1383,  this  manor  was  granted  te\ 
Edmund,  Duke  of  York,  and  Eacl  of  Cambridge ;  Isabel,  bis 
wife,  and  Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland,  their  son.  The  family  of 
Shorediteh,  afterwards  removed  to  Ickenham,  in  Middlesex, 
where  Elizabeth  Shorediteh,  of  Ickeuham  Hall,  was  bom  isv 
1784. 

But  if  Shorediteh  did  not,  as  we  have  seen,  derive  its  name . 
from  its  being  the  residence  of  the  husband  of  the  ill-fated  Jane 
€Uiore,  who  was  by  trade  a  silversmith,  it  certainly  acquired  much 
celebrity  from  another  person  of  the  name  of  Barlo,  an  inhabitant 
of  this  place,  and  a  citizen,  who  acquired  so  much  honour  as  an 
arcber,  by  his  success  in  a  shooting  match  at  Windsor,  before 
Henry  VIUL  that  the  King  named  him  on  the  spot,  Duke  of 
/Qhoreditcb.  ■  For  many  years  after  this,  the  Captain  of  the  Arch- 
era  of  London  retained  the  title.     On  the  17th  of  September, 

15&V 

*  Mr.  Pennant  relates,  that  the  late  Rev.  Michael  Tyson  made  htm  a 
present  of  an  etching  of  this  unfortunate  fair,  done  from  the  supposed  ori- 
ginal in  the  provosts  lodging*  in  King's  College,  Cambridge.  "  Her  Mr  is-, 
curled  ki  short  high  curls,  high  above  her  neck;  and  mited  with  chains  of  ■ 
jewels  set  in  a  lotenge  form ;  her  neck  and  body,  far  beneath  her  arms*  er* 
naked ;  the  first  hat  two  strings  of  pearls  hanging  loose  round  it;  over  be* 
shoulders  is  a  rich  chain  .of  jewels,  set  in  circles ;  and  pendent  from  the., 
middle,  which  hangs  down  her  breast,  is  a  rich  lotenge  of  jewels,  and  to. 
each  link  is  affiled  one  or  more  pearls.  In  her  countenance  is  no  appear* 
once  of  charms ;  she  must  have  attracted  the  hearts  of  her  lovers  by  her 
intellectual  beauties"  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  but  in  great  distress  ani 
miserable  poverty,  and  dr«|ged  on  a  wretched  life  to  the  lime  of  8tr  Thonuff 
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#g8S,  the  Duke,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  had  a  magnificent 
trial  of  skill ;  he  sent  a  summons  to  all  bis  officers  and  titalar 
ability,  in  and  about  Loudon,  to  be  ready  with  all  their  train  of 
archery  to  accompany  him  to  Smithfield.  Consequently,  we 
read  that  the  Marquis  of  Barlo,  the  Marquis  of  Clerkenwell,  with 
hunters  who  sounded  their  horns ;  the  Marqaisses  of  Islington, 
Hodgson,  Pankridge,  and  Sbacklewell,  marched  thither  with  their 
train  fantastically  habited.  Nearly  a  thousand  had  gold  chains, 
and  all  were  gorgeously  attired. 

The  number  of  archers  in  the  whole  was  three  thousand ;  and 
their  guards  armed  with  bills,  four  thousand.  According  to  Stry  pe, 
the  Duke  went  out  to  meet  them  from  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall, 
when  a  sight  was  exhibited,  of  which  there  has  since  been  no 
parallel,  though  the  practice  of  shooting  at  butts  in  the  fields 
about  Shoreditch,  and  in  the  other  environs  of  the  city,  was  occa- 
sionally continued  long  after  this  period. 

Of  the  ancient  history  of  Shoreditch  we  further  learn,  that  in 
1352,  the  prior  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  granted  a  capital  man- 
sion or  place  in  Hackney  parish,  called  Beaulieu,  late  the  pro- 
perty of  John  de  Banbury,  to  John  Blaunch  and  Nicholas 
Shordych,  to  be  held  by  an  annual  quit  rent  of  six  shillings  and 
eightpenoe.  The  site  of  this  mansion  Mr.  Lysons  supposes  to 
hare  been  the  same  which  Stow  calls  Shoreditch  Place,  but  says 
that  he  knows  not  how  it  acquired  the  name.  Since  Stow's 
time,  it  has  been  called  Shore  Place,  and  a  tradition  bas  pre- 
vailed, that  it  was  the  residence  of  Jane  Shore,  and  a  portrait 
said  to  be  tier's,  was  formerly  shewn  there.  The  old  mansion  has 
been  pulled  down  within  the  last  fifty  years ;  and  the  name  of ' 
Shore  Place  bas  been  given  to  a  row  of  houses  on  or  near  its  site. ' 
Among  these,  is  a  small  neat  chapel  for  some  years  belonging  to  a 
congregation  of  Baptists;  but  at  present  in  possession  of  Mr.  John 
Wesley's  connection  of  Methodists. 

Faciug  the  end  of  Old  Street  Road,  is  situated  the  parish 
church  of  St.  LEONARD,  SHOREDITCH,  so  called  from  its 
dedication  to  St.  Leonard,  Bishop  of  Limoges,  in  France.    On 

M9  .  Sunday, 
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Sunday,  December  23,  1716,  we  read  that  the  #alfr  W  tfi^trt* 
church  rent  asunder  with  a  frightful  sound,  daring7  divide  setrfdij 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  mortar  falling,  the  congregation* 
fled  on  all  sides  to  the  doors,  where  they  severely  injured  e&ch 
other,  by  their  efforts  to  escape.  The  church  was  built'  of  flint 
and  rubble,  and  being  surveyed  by  Messrs.  Flitcroft  and  Cord- 
well,  the  walls  were  found  to  be  ntterly  decayed,  the  pavement 
eight  feet  lower  than  the  street,  and  the  ceiling  very  low.  The 
present  church  was  erected  about  the  year  1735,  and  to  it  there  is 
an  ascent  by  a  double  flight  of  steps  which  lead  to  a  portico  of  the 
angular  kind,  supported  by  four  Doric  columns,  and  bearing  an 
angular  pediment.  The  body  of  the  edifice  is  plain,  but  well  en* 
lightened,  and  the  steeple  light,  elegant,  and  lofty.  The  tower 
*  at  a  proper  height  has  a  series  of  Ionic  columns,  and  on  their 
entablature  are  scrolls,  which  form  the  base  of  as  many  Corin- 
thian columns  on  pedestals,  and  supporting  a  dome,  from  whose 
crown  rises  a  series  of  columns  of  the  Composite  order,  on  whose 
entablature  rests  the  spire,  standing  upon  four  balls,  which  gives 
it  an  additional  air  of  lightness;  aud  on  the  top  is  a  ball  and  a 
fane. 

The  view  of  the  dial  in  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower  is  so  ttucb 
intercepted  by  the  apex  of  the  pediment,  that  persons,  standing  in- 
the  front  of  the  church,  unless  at  a  considerable  distance,  can  only 
see  the  upper  part  of  it 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  decorated  with  galleries,  and  a 
fine  organ.  The  east  is  embellished  with  a  window  of  painted 
glass.  One  compartment  of  which  represents  the  Saviour  sitting 
at  Iiis  last  Supper  with  his  disciples  upon  forms.  Judas  appears 
with  a  purse  in  his  hand,  and  beneath  him  is  his  resemblance  in 
miniature,  represented  as  hanging  upon  a  tree.  The  table  is  fur*/ 
tiisbed  with  a  standing  cup,  a  candle,  a  salt  celler,  aud  two  small 
loaves,  a  knife,  square  trenchers,  aud  the  Paschal  Lamb,  in  a 
dish.  In  the  back  ground  are  small  representations  .of  our  Sa- 
viour washing  hia  disciples'  feet,  Judas  betraying  him  ;  hi* 
agony  in  the  gardeu,  &c.  It  was  bought  and  set  up  at  the 
*  1  charge 
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-ejparge  of  certain  parishioners.  Respecting  this  pietare  Doctor 
Walker  relates  that  articles  were  in  1642,  exhibited  qgainst  the 
•Vicar,  Mr.  Squire,  for  allowing  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  onr  Saviour  and  his  Twelve  Apostles  at  his  Last  Supper  in 
glass.  In  return  to  which  Dr.  Walker*  observed,  that  it  must  be 
known  that  there  was  no  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  his 
church.  Of  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  there  were  represen- 
tations, and  in  the  room  of  these  the  parishioners  wished  to  have 
a  crucifix,  which  Mr.  Squire  opposed.  The  figure  taken  for  that 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  thatW  St.  John,  who  has  a  very  effemi- 
nate lace;  however,  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  this  picture  with 
others,  was  cased  in  wood,  pitched  and  buried  under  ground,  till 
the  rage  of  fanaticism  had  subsided. 

On  one  side  of  this  painting  is  another,  which  was  in  the  east 
window  of  the  third  aisle  of  the  old  church  :  the  subject  of  one 
compartment  is  the  reconciliation  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  Under  the 
three  compartments,  is  written  in  one  line : 

Ex  dono  Thomae  Austin,  Civis  et  Cloth  worker,  Londini. 
Anno  Domini,  1634. 

This  part  of  the  window,  in  the  late  Earl  of  Orford's  Ancc* 
dotes  of  Painting,  is  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Baptists  Sutton* 
The  second  light  of  this  compartment  is  the  Vision  of  Jacob ;  the 
third  represents  Jacob  on  his  knees,  with  this  scroll  from  his 
mouth : ' 

Minor  sum  cunctis  miserationibus  tuts,  et 

Veritate  tuft  quam  expluristi  servo  tuo  Genesis  xxxii.  10, 

Over  these,  in  smaller  lights,  are  the  Evangelists,  with  their 
proper  symbols.  On  one  side  are  the  arms  of  the  Clotbworkers* 
Company,  and  on  the  other  those  of  Mr.  Austiu.f  The  pictures 
of  Moses  and  Aaron  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  were  given  by  Mr. 

M  3  Thomas 

•  Vr.  Walker •»  Sufferings  of  the  Cleipy, 
t  KHUN  Hist,  of  $horcditch. 
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Thomas  Page,  in  1740.  The  length  of  thii*nn*  ii  otiek**- 
dred  and  thirty  feet ;  breadth  seventy  ;  height  from  the  portiet, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet ;  from  the  pavement  of  the  com- 
munion  table  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ceiling  of  the  attic  story 
fifty-five  feet.  The  present  church  was  repaired  in  1766,  and 
again  thoroughly  repaired  and  beautified  in  1792. 

The  Priory  of  Holywell  stood  in  Holywell  Street,  one  end  of 
which  runs  into  the  Curtain  Road,  and  the  other  into  that  part 
of  Shoreditch,  called  Norton  Falgate.  It  was  founded  by  Robert 
Fitz  Gelran,  about  1189,  and  after  many  reparations  was  re- 
edified  by  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  who 
being  interred  there,  after  being  a  great  benefactor,  the  following 
lines  were  painted  on  most  of  the  windows; 

"  All  the  nnmies  in  Holy-well, 

Pray  for  the  soul  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovell." 

i 
A  gateway  with  a  Gothic  arch,  in  Holywell  Street,  much  re* 

sembling  that  in  St  John's  Square,  Clerkepwell,  belonging  to  the 

Priory  of  Holywell,  which  occupied  the  vacancy  next  to  the  sign 

of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  pulled  down  about  thirty  years  since. 

The  interior  of  the  ground  extending  considerably  to  the  north,  had 

long  been  occupied  as  a  dust-yard. 

Opposite  Holywell  Street  across  the  Curtain  Road,  used  to  be  a 
large  spot  of  ground,  called  Holywell  Mount,  from  its  elevation 
after  the  great  Plague  and  the  Fire  of  I<ondon,  and  from  having 
been  the  site  of  the  ancient  spring  or  well.  This  eminence,  re* 
sembling  Whitechapel  Mount  and  some  other*,  being  levelled 
about  the  year  1787;  several  streets  of  houses  were  built  upon 
the  site,  as  was  also  Holywell  Mount  Chapel. 

According  to  tradition,  and  some  lines  written  by  one  GuU 
teridge,  a  native  of  Shoreditch,  the  brewery  of  porter  was  first 
commenced  in  this  parish  by  a  person  named  Harwood. 

The  Curtain  Road  derived  its  name  from  the  theatre,  one  of 

the  most  ancient  in  the  Metropolis,    It  is  mentioned  as  early 

9  as 
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i  at  Paul's  Cms,  and,  the  following  year,  in 
Jisrthkoeke'aTreatiseagauut  Idleness,  vain  plays,  and  interludes. 
1ft  1600  the  Privy  Council  printed  "  an  order  for  restraining  the 
aambcr  of  play-houses,  and  the  Curtain  was  ordered  eitliar  to  be 
rained  er  plucked  down,  or  to  be  pat  to  some  other  good  use."  To 
fchew  the  inefficacy  of  -this  order,  it  appears  that  it  was  open  in  1610, 
and  that  the  Hector  of  Germany  was  performed  at  it  by  a  com- 
pany of  young  men,  in  1615.  The  original  sign  which  gave 
nasne  to  thia  playhouse  was  the  painting  of  a  striped  Curtain. 
The  performers  were  called  the  "  Prince's  servants,"  till  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  the  First,  when  the  Curtain  Playhouse  became 
«atage  for  prize-fighters.  It  was  at  this  playhouse  that  Richard 
Tarleton,  one  of  Qneen  Elizabeth's  twelve  players,  with  wages 
«nd  livery,  exhibited  before  the  public  He  was  buried  at  Shore- 
ditch,  as  waa  also  Richard  Borbage,  called  by  Camden  Alter 
RoMcius. 

.  At  the  corner  of  Worship  Street  and  the  Curtain  Road,  is  one 
of  the  stations  of  the  gas-light  and  coke  company,  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter,  on  the  90th  day  of  April,  1812,  by  authority  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  9th 
of  June,  1810.  The  duration  of  this  Company  is  for  twenty-one 
years,  from  the  date  of  the  Charter,  and  it  is  conducted  by  a  go- 
vernor, a  deputy-governor,  and  ten  directors,  who  continue  in  of- 
fice four  years. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  is  limited  to  200,000/.  and  divided 
into  4,000  fifty  pound  shares. 

Two  general  courts  of  proprietors  meet  every  year,  viz.  June 
84  and  December  26,  or  within  fourteen  days  after. 

The  Company  have  a  common  seal,  and  the  directors  are  em- 
powered to  administer  oaths  in  certain  cases. 

The  Charter  runs  thus: 

"  Whereas  inflammable  air,  oil,  tar,  pitch,  asphaltum,  ammo- 
meal  liquor,  and  essential  oil,  may  be  procured  from  coal ;  and 
whereas  the  said  inflammable  air,  being  conveyed  by  means  of 
fupes,  may  be  safely  and  beneficially  used,  for  lighting  public 

M4  stree& 
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streets,  square  market-places,  and  large  mawifiwtorievW^r 
lighting  private  houses.  And  the  coke  may  be  beneficialljM**- 
plpyed  as  fuel  in  private  houses  and  manufactories,  and  the  said 
oil,  tar,  pitch,  aaphaltom,  ammoniaca!  liquor  aad  essential  oil, 
may  be  used  and  applied  in  various  ways  to  great  advantage.^- 
And  whereas  the  introduction  of  the  said  articles  into  general 
use  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  beiug  protect* 
,ed  by  law,  will  be  more  completely  and  speedily  effected/'  fee  &c. 
The  charter  also,  allows  the  Company  "  To  sell  and  dispose  of 
such  coke,  oil,  tar,  pitch,  asphaltum,  ammoniaca!  liquor,  and  e#-, 
sential  oil,  under  certain  conditions  and  limitations." 

The  office  of  this  Company,  is  in  Great  Peter  Street,  West- 
minster ;  here  they  have  also  a  station  for  carbonizing  of  coal,  at 
at  the  east  and  west  end  of  the  town.  From  these  stations  the 
hydrogen  gas  can  be  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  Leudon,  by  meant 
of  pipes  placed  under  the  pavement,  and  distributed  in  lighting 
streets,  squares,  churches  *,  places  of  public  exhibition,  menu* 
factories,  and  shops. 

The  Company's  works  at  these  stations  are  very  extensive, 
and  are  furnished  with  a  number  of  furnaces,  cosometers,  retorts, 
&c. 

The  Company  from  the  nature  of  their  works,  having  been 
much  retarded  by  many  obstacles  and  difficulties,  applied  to  Par- 
liament for  an  extension  of  their  powers,  which  amended  act>«e~ 
eeived  the  Royal  assent  on  the  17th  of  June,  1814. 

Here,  a  little  above  Holywell  Street,  on  the  eastern  side  of  tfeft 
way  are  eigbt  small  handsome  almshouses  for  widows,  endowed 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  JJillicr,  of  Pancras  Lane,  London;  built  in 
1812,  with  an  enclosed  iron  gate,  a  dwarf  wall  and  railing. 

A  little  to  the  westward  of  the  Curtain  Rpaji  is  MOQfo 
FIELDS,  which  in  very  early  times  was  used  as  a,  kind  of  pJaXr 
groupd  for  the  youth  of  the  city,  for  shooting  with  the  long 

bow 

•  St,  John's  Church,  Westminster,  was  first  illuminated  with  gts  in  the  win* 
tcr  of  1813.  Christ  Church,  Spital  Fields,  has  since  been  lighted*  as  if  !$*$ 
wise  the  new  bridge  in  Stj  James's,  Park. 
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f4btotad>ofBe¥t|kthletic  exercises.  Part  of  the  eastern  side  was 
fthttiffy  bounded  by  the  ancient  hospital  and  priory  of  Beth- 
lehem*; separated  by  a  deep  ditch,  now  co?ered  by  a  part  of 
"*£ftfrer  Rdw,"  probably  one  of  those  cut  to  drain  off  the  water, 
-After  the  Reformation,  Bethlehem  Priory  being  partly  built  upon, 
©ftf  partly  converted  into  fields  and  gardens,  these  ditches,  some 
of  which  within  memory,  ran  as  far  as  Tabernacle  Walk,  were 
Med  lip.  Previous  to  this,  the  lower  quarters  of  Moorfields  had 
lefett  planted  with  elm-trees,  and  divided  by  gravel-walks,  and 
feeing1  much  frequented  as  a  public  promenade,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  obtained  the  name  of  "  The  City  Mall."  * 
'Tile''  upper  part,  which  had  been  partly  enclosed  with  a  dwarf 
%aU,  coutinued  waste  long  after  the  improvement  in  the  lower 
Quarters,  and  was  a  rendezvous  for  the  boxers  and  wrestlers  that 
composed  Old  Vinegar's  ring ;  and  for  mountebanks,  old  iron 
stalls,  &c. 

Moorfields  was  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  of  so  little  value,  that 
the  whole  of  it  was  let  at  the  rate  of  four  marks  a  year.  It  could 
only  be  passed  on  causeways  raised  for  the  benefit  of  travellers. 
"  In  1414,  Thomas  Fauconer,  Mayor,  opened  the  postern  in  the 
wall  called  Moorgate,  to  give  the  citizeus  a  passage  into  the  coun- 
try." He  also  began  to  drain  this  watery  tract.  In  1312,  Roger 
Atcbtey,  Mayor,  made  further  progress,  and  successive  attempt* 
rendered  this  large  space  tolerably  dry. 

In  the  year  1568,  Sir  Thomas  Row,  Merchant  Taylor,  and 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  caused  a  part  of  this  ground,  on  the  north 
side  of  Spinning  Wheel  Alley,  to  be  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall 
as  a  buryirtg-place,  and  called  it  the  New  Church-yard,  near4 
Bethfeheui,  and  established  an  annual  sermon  on  Whitsunday, 
which  for  many  years  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen.  This  practice  was  probably  discontinued 
daring  the  civil  wars,  and  the  burial-ground  has  for  many  years 
been  shut  up,  thoogh  not  built  upon.  Among  others,  it  contained" 
the  remains  of  the  famous  Colonel  John  Li  I  bum,  whose  oppo- 
sition to  Cromwell  rendered  him  conspicuous. 

Bethlem 
•  On  this  spot  •  square  is  now  forming,  (1814.) 
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Bethlem  Hospital,  on  the  east  side  of  Moorfields,  and  hat* 
dering  upon  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  wall,  was  originally 
founded  by  Simon  Fitzraary,  Sheriff  of  London,  in  1247,  lor  a 
prior,  canons,  brethren,  and  sisters,  of  a  peculiar  order.  Tbey 
-were  dressed  in  a  black  habit,  and  had  stars  on  their  breasts. 
In  1403,  most  of  the  houses  belonging  to  this  hospital  were 
alienated,  and' only  the  master  left,  who  did  not  wear  the  habit 
of  the  order.  Another  house,  dependent  on  it  in  St.  Martin's 
In  the  Fields,  gave  such  offence,  that  a  certain  king  not  liking 
that  persons  uuder  those  unhappy  circumstances  should  be  so 
Bear  the  royal  palace,  ordered  them  to  be  removed  to  Bethlem 
without  Bishopsgate,  first  constituting  this  hospital  a  kind  of  mad* 
house.  In  16*23,  Stephen  Jennings,  a  Merchant  Taylor,  left 
forty  pounds  towards  purchasing  this  hospital,  expressly  for  the 
reception  of  lunatics.  In  1645,  the  king  gave  this  old  hospital 
to  the  city  of  London,  when,  in  pursuance  of  th£  original  de- 
sign, the  governors  afterwards  received  a  great  number  of  lunatics, 
whose  expenses  were  borne  by  their  friends  or  tbehr  parishes 
Ik  every  charge  bat  that  of  medicine;  but  this  edifice  being 
found  too  small,  and  growing  ruinous  in  1675,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  began  the  late  noble  hospital  at  the  expense  of 
17,000  pounds,  though  the  wings  on  each  side  were  not  erected 
till  some  years  after  the  building  was  completed.  This  noble 
structure,  more  than  half  of  which  is  now  taken  down,  was  five 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  forty  feet  in  breadth. 
The  middle-ends,  which  projected  a  little,  wert  adorned  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  entablature,  foliage,  &c  and  rising  above 
the  rest  of  the  building,  had  each  a  flat  roof  with  a  handsoms 
balustrade  of  stone.  The  turret  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  still 
remaining,  is  adorned  with  a  dock  and  three  dials,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  gilt  ball  and  vane.  The  whole  structure  was  en* 
closed  by  a  brick  wall,  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long.  In 
the  centre  of  this  wall,  which  went  hi  with  a  grand  semicircular 
sweep  is  a  large  pair  of  fine  iron  gates  supported  by  stone  piers* 
•a  the  top  of  which  are  two  statues  in  a  reclining  posture;  one 
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Bethlem  Hospital,  on  the  east  side  of  Bffobrfields,  and  W- 
dering  upon  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  wall,  was  originally 
fonnded  by  Simon  Fitzraary,  Sheriff  of  London/  in  1247,  lor  a 
prior,  canons,  brethren,  and  sisters,  of  a  peculiar  order.  They 
were  dressed  in. a  black  habit,  and  had  stars  on  their  breasts. 
In  1403,  most  of  the  houses  belonging  to  this  hospital  were 
alienated,  and' only  the  master  left,  who  did  not  wear  the  habit 
Of  the  order, '  Another  house,  dependent  on  it  in  St.  Martin's 
In  the  Fields,  gave  such  oftence,  that  a  certain  king  not  liking 
that  persons  uuder  those  unhappy  circumstances  should  be  so 
near  the  royal  palace,  ordered  them  to  be  removed  to  Bethlem 
without  Bis hopsgate,  first  constituting  this  hospital  a  kind  of  mad* 
Louse.  In  1623,  Stephen  Jennings,  a  Merchant  Taylor,  left 
fcrty  pounds  towards  purchasing  this  hospital,  expressly  for  the 
reception  of  lunatics.  In  1545,  the  king  gave  this  old  hospital 
|o  the  city  of  London,  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  original  de» 
sign,  the  governors  afterwards  received  a  great  number  of  lunatics, 
whose  expenses  were  borne  by  their  friends  or  then-  parishes 
for  every  charge  bat  that  of  medicine ;  but  this  edifice  being 
found  too  small,  and  growing  ruinous  in  1675,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  began  the  late  noble  hospital  at  the  expense  of 
17,000  pounds,  though  the  wings  on  each  side  were  not  erected 
till  some  years  after  the  building  was  completed.  This  noble 
structure,  more  than  half  of  which  is  now  taken  down,  was  five 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  forty  feet  in  breadth. 
The  middle-ends,  which  projected  a  little,  wer*  adorned  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  entablature,  foliage,  &c.  and  rising  above 
the  rest  of  the  building,  had  each  a  flat  roof  with  a  handsome 
balustrade  of  stone.  The  turret  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  still 
remaining,  is  adorned  with  a  clock  and  three  dials,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  gilt  ball  and  vane.  The  whole  structure  was  en* 
closed  by  a  brick  wall,  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long.  lit 
the  centre  of  this  wall,  which  went  in  with  a  grand  semicircular 
sweep  is  a  large  pair  of  fine  iron  gates  supported. by  stone  piers* 
on  the  top  of  which  are  two  statues  in  a  reclining  posture;  one 
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Bethkm  JBospittl,  on  the  east  side  of  Moorfields,  and  for* 
dering  upon  the  remains  of  ibe  ancient  city  wall,  was  originally 
founded  by  Simon  Fitzmary,  Sheriff  of  London/  in  1247,  for  a 
prior,  canon*,  brethren,  and  sisters,  of  a  peculiar  order.  They 
were  dressed  in,,  a  black  habit,  and  had  stars  on  their  breasts. 
In  1403,  most  of  the  houses  belonging  to  this  hospital  were 
alienated,  and4  only  the  master  left,  who  did  not  wear  the  habit 
of  the  order, '  Another  bouse,  dependent  on  it  in  St.  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  gave  such  offence,  that  a  certain  king  not  liking 
that  persons  uuder  those  unhappy  circumstances  should  be  so 
near  the  royal  palace,  ordered  them  to  be  removed  fo  Bethlem 
without  Bishopsgate,  first  constituting  this  hospital  a  kind  of  mad* 
house.  In  1623,  Stephen  Jennings,  a  Merchant  Taylor,  left 
fcrty  pounds '  towards  purchasing  this  hospital,  expressly  for  the 
reception  of  lunatics.  In  1545,  the  king  gave  this  old  hospital 
to  the  city  of  London,  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  original  de- 
sign, the  governors  afterwards  received  a  great  number  of  lunatics, 
whose  expenses  were  borne  by  their  friends  or  their  parishes 
tor  every  charge  but  that  of  medicine;  but  this  edifice  being 
found  too  small,  and  growing  ruinous  in  1675,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  began  the  late  noble  hospital  at  the  expense  of 
17,000  pounds,  though  the  wings  on  each  side  were  not  erected 
till  some  years  after  the  building  was  completed.  This  noble 
structure,  more  than  half  of  which  is  now  taken  down,  was  five 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  forty  feet  in  breadth. 
The  middle-ends,  which  projected  a  little,  wertf  adorned  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  entablature,  foliage,  &c.  and  rising  above 
the  rest  of  the  building,  had  each  a  fiat  roof  with  a  handsomo 
balustrade  of  stone.  The  turret  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  still 
remaining,  is  adorned  with  a  clock  and  three  dials,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  gilt  ball  and  vane.  The  whole  structure  was  en- 
closed by  a  brick  wall,  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long.  In 
the  centre  of  this  wall,  which  went  in  with  a  grand  semicircular 
sweep  is  a  large  pair  of  fine  iron  gates  snpported.by  stone  piers, 
on  the  top  of  which  are  two  statues  in  a  reclining  posture;  one 
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Bethlero  ftoapittl,  on  the  east  side  of  Mobrfields,  and  to* 
dering  upon  the  remains  of  ihe  ancient  city  wall,  was  originally 
founded  by  Simon  Fitzmary,  Sheriff  of  London/  in  1247,  for  a 
prior,  canon*,  brethren,  and  sisters,  of  a  peculiar  order.  They 
were  dressed  in.,  a  black  habit,  and  had  stars  on  their  breasts. 
In  1403,  most  of  the  houses  belonging  to  this  hospital  were 
alienated,  and' only  the  master  left,  who  did  not  wear  the  habit 
of  the  order,  Another  house,  dependent  on  it  in  St.  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  gave  such  o (Fence,  that  a  certain  king  not  liking 
that  persons  uuder  those  unhappy  circumstances  should  be  so 
near  the  royal  palace,  ordered  them  to  be  removed  fo  Bethlera 
Without  Bishopsgate,  first  constituting  this  hospital  a  kind  of  mad* 
house.  In  159$,  Stephen  Jennings,  a  Merchant  Taylor,  left 
fcrty  pounds '  towards  purchasing  this  hospital,  expressly  for  the 
reception  of  lunatics.  In  1545,  the  king  gave  ibis  old  hospital 
to  the  city  of  London,  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  original  de- 
sign, the  governors  afterwards  received  a  great  number  of  lunatics, 
whose  expenses  were  borne  by  their  friends  or  their  parishes 
for  every  charge  but  that  of  medicine;  but  this  edifice  being 
found  too  small,  and  growing  ruinous  in  1675,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  began  the  late  noble  hospital  at  the  expense  of 
17,000  pounds,  though  the  wings  on  each  side  were  not  erected 
till  some  years  after  the  building  was  completed.  This  noble 
structure,  more  than  half  of  which  is  now  taken  down,  was  five 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  forty  feet  in  breadth. 
The  middle-ends,  which  projected  a  little,  wer*  adorned  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  entablature,  foliage,  &c.  and  rising  above 
the  rest  of  the  building,  had  each  a  fiat  roof  with  a  handsomo 
balustrade  of  stone.  The  turret  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  still 
remaining,  is  adorned  with  a  clock  and  three  dials,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  gilt  ball  and  vane.  The  whole  structure  was  en- 
closed by  a  brick  wall,  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long.  In 
the  centre  of  this  wall,  which  went  in  with  a  grand  semicircular 
sweep  is  a  large  pair  of  fine  iron  gates  supported. by  stone  piers* 
on  the  top  of  which  are  two  statues  in  a  reclining  postore;  one 
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Bethlem  Hospital,  on  the  east  side  of  Mobrfields,  and  W- 
daring  upon  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  wall,  was  originally 
founded  by  .Simon  Fitzmary,  Sheriff  of  London,  in  1247,  for  a 
prior,  canons,  brethren,  and  sisters,  of  a  peculiar  order.  They 
were  dressed  ia.a  black  habit,  and  had  stars  on  their  breasts. 
In  1403,  frost  of  the  houses  belonging  to  this  hospital  were 
alienated,  and' only  the  master  left,  who  did  not  wear  the  habit 
of  the  order, "  Another  house,  dependent  on  it  in  St.  Martin's 
In  Ihe  Fields,  gave  such  offence,  that  a  certain  king  not  liking 
that  persons  under  those  unhappy  circumstances  should  be  so* 
near  the  royal  palace,  ordered  them  to  be  removed  to  Bethlem 
trithoutBishopsgate,  first  constituting  this  hospital  a  kind  of  mad* 
bouse.  In  16f9,  Stephen  Jennings,  a  Merchant  Taylor,  left 
forty  pounds  towards  purchasing  this  hospital,  expressly  for  the 
reception  of  lunatics.  In  1545,  the  king  gave  this  old  hospital 
to  the  city  of  London,  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  original  de- 
sign, the  governors  afterwards  received  a  great  number  of  lunatics, 
whose  expenses  were  borne  by  their  friends  or  their  parishes 
for  every  charge  but  that  of  medicine;  but  this  edifice  being 
found  too  small,  and  growing  ruinous  in  1675,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  began  the  late  noble  hospital  at  the  expense  of 
17,000  pounds,  though  the  wings  on  each  side  were  not  erected 
till  some  years  after  the  building  was  completed.  This  noble 
structure,  more  than  half  of  which  is  now  taken  down,  was  five 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  forty  feet  in  breadth. 
The  middle-ends,  which  projected  a  little,  were*  adorned  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  entablature,  foliage,  &c.  and  rising  above 
the  rest  of  the  building,  had  each  a  fiat  roof  with  a  handsome* 
balustrade  of  stone.  The  turret  in  the  centre  of  the  buildi%,  still 
remaining,  is  adorned  with  a  clock  and  three  dials,  oil  the  top 
of  which  is  a  gilt  ball  and  vane.  The  whole  structure  was  en* 
closed  by  a  brick  wall,  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long.  In 
the  centre  of  this  wall,  which  went  in  with  a  grand  semicircular 
sweep  is  a  large  pair  of  fine  iron  gates  supported  .by  stone  pier?, 
•a  the  top  of  which  are  two  statues  is  a  reclining  posture;  one 
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j,  and  the  other,  Mskmeholp  Madness.  Theto 
▼pre  sculptured  by  Gains  Cibber,  father  of  Colley  Cibber,  the 
comedian.  The  wall  enclosed  a  range  of  gardens  in  the  east 
division,  in  which  the  lunatics  in  a  convalescent  state  were  ah 
lowed  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  air. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of  this  structure,  it  shewed 
more  of  good  intention  than  of  good  taste  in  the  governors  un- 
der whose  direction  it  was  built ;  the  style  of  architecture  being 
rfery  improper  /or  an  hospital  for  lunatics,  in  which,  as  in  the 
more  modern  erectious  of  this  kind,  simplicity  and  regularity 
Here  alone  to  be  attended  to;  or  if  pilasters  were  thought  ab- 
solutely necessary,  those  of  the  Tuscan  order  might  have  suited 
the  design  much  better  than  the  Corinthian.  The  iuside  of  this  - 
building  consisted  chiefly  of  two  galleries,  pne  over  the  other, 
pne  hundred  and  ninety-three  yards  long ;  thirteen  feet  high,  and 
sixteen  feet  broad,  exclusive  of  the  cells,  two  hundred  in  number. 
These  galleries  were  divided  in  the  middle  by  two  iron  gates,  in 
order  to  separate  the  men  from  the  women ;.  the  latter  being  con- 
fined to  the  western,  and  the  former  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
hospital.  At  the  entrance  between  these  two  gates  on  the  right 
hand,  was  a  handsome  apartment  for  the  Steward ;  and  on  the 
left  a  spacious  Committee-room.  Below  stairs  was  a  good 
kitchen,  and  all  necessary  offices  for  keeping  and  dressing  pro- 
visions ;  and  at  the  south-east  corner,  a  bath  for  the  use  of  the 
patients.* 

,.  At  the*  eastern  extremity  of  Hoorfields,  and  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  what  is  now  called  Providence  Row,  stood  the  hospi- 
tal of  St.  Luke's,  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been. erected  for 
incurables,  a  long  plain  building,  but  totally  independent  of  the 
4*#ier,  as  from  its  first  opening  for  admission  of  patients,  in  1751, 
.till  the  30th  of  July,  1791-2 ;  out  of  four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-one  admitted,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty- six  were 
discharged  cured,  and  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  un- 
cured.  ; 

The  site  of  the  New  Artillery  Ground,  as  it  may  be  called  by  * 

tke 
»  The  New  Bedlam  stands  in  ts*  County  of  Sumy. 
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the  antiqnary,  on  tfa  north  side  of  Moorfields,  was  a  few  ccs- 
turies  ago,  described  as  a  parcel  of  grounds,  consisting  of  gar- 
dens, orchards,  &c.  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Chiswell  Street, 
-and  called  by  the  name  of  Bunliillfields,  aud  which,  in  the  year 
1498,  was  converted  into  a  spacious  field  for  the  nsc  of  the  Lon- 
don archers. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  spacious  area  stands  the  Armoury- 
House,  a  very  neat  brick  building,  the  corners  strengthened  with 
rustic  quoins  of  stone.  A  flight  of  steps  in  front  leads  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  adorned  with  a  porch,  formed  by  two  columns  of 
{he  Tuscan  Order,  on  two  pilasters  supporting  a  balcony.  In 
the  front  of  the  building  is  a  pediment  supported  at  the  comers 
by  quoins :  on  the  top  are  placed  several  large  balls ;  and  on  the 
apex  of  the  pediment  is  a  lofty  flagstaff.  The  hall  of  the  ar- 
moury is  hong  round  with  breast- plates,  helmets,  and  drums,  and 
fronting  the  entrance  is  a  handsome  pair  of  iron  gates  leading  to 
a  spacious  staircase  painted  with  military  ornaments.  In  a  large 
room  above  stairs  are  two  chimney-pieces ;  the  one  ornamented 
with  the  King's  Arms,  and  the  other  with  those  of  the  Artillery 
Company.  The  walls  of  this  room  are  decorated  with  guns, 
swords,  and  bayonets,  presented  by  the  officers  of  the  Company, 
handsomely  arranged.  There  are  three  entrances  to  this  grqnud 
by  handsome  iron  gates,  viz.  one  in  Chiswell  Street,  one  in 
Bunhill  Row,  and  another  in  the  City  Road.  The  entrance  Jo 
Bunhill  Row  has  been  much  improved  within  the  last  three  years, 
by  the  removal  of  a  large  public  house  at  the  corner,  and  several 
ruinated  houses.  ( 

This  New  Artillery  Ground,  as  it  was  at  first  denominated,, to  , 
distinguish  it  from  the  old  one  on  the  eastern  side  of  Bishopsgate 
Street,  in  111  4,  was  anciently,  with  the  land  on  the  north  side  as  far 
as  Old  Street,  called  Bonhill,  or  Bunhill  Fields,  and  included  that 
part  now  Called  Tindals,  or  Bunhill  Fields  Burial  Ground.  Thja  . 
was  first  let  by  the  city  of  London  in  1665,  by  lease,  to  a  Dr.  Tiij- 
dal,  who  converted  it  into  a  cemetery  for  the  Dissenters.*    Over 

the 
•  Among  the  numerous  dissenting  divines  that  lie  interred  here  are  the  eel* 
fcrtted  Dr.  Iwy*  Warts,  tad  John  Bun/at),  author  of  ta«  "fflgriiaH  ProgresV 
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ffcV  w&t  gate  of  it  was  the  following  inscription  :  This  church- 
yard was  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall  at  the  sole  charge  of  the 
city, of  London,  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  John  Laurence,  Knight, 
Anno  Dora.  1665,  and  afterwards  tiie  gates  thereof  were  built, 
and  finished  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  Thomas  Blood  worth,  Knt< 
Anoo  Dooi.  1666.  In  1768,  the  city  having  obtained  a  renewed 
lease  of  this  ground  from  Dr.  Wilson,  then  Prebendary  of  Fins- 
bury,  it  was  their  intention  to  extend  some  of  the  improvements 
then  in  contemplation  over  the  site  of  the  Artillery  Ground ;  but 
the  Company  would  not  consent  to  any  agreemeut  for  quitting, 
their  ground*  which  they  held  of  the  city  by  an  under  lease* 
dated  March  1727,  containing  a  proviso  that  if  the  lease  to  the 
city  should  be  renewed  for  a  further  term  of  years  they  should 
grant  a  new  lease  to  the  Company  for  the  whole  term,  except 
the  four  last  year?,  under  the  same  covenant*,  and  at  the  same 
rent,  namely  six  shillings  and  eightpence  per  annum.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  Company  obliged  the  Corporation  to  chauge  their 
plan,  though  it  was  some  years  after  this  plan  was  made  known, 
before  it  was  generally  accepted.  The  city  began  in  1777,  to 
erect  some  large  and  handsome  houses  on  the  west  side  or 
FFnsbury  Square ;  but  a  very  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
the  remaining  part  intended  to  complete  a  magnificent  square 
could  be  carried  into  execution.  At  length  in  1789,  the  north  % 
aide  was  let  upou  building  leases  at  five  shillings  and  three- 
pence per  foot;  the  east  side  was  let  in  1790,  but  so  unwilling 
were  builders  to  speculate  in  this  concern  that  the  whole  ground- 
rent  of  the  square  amounted  to  bnt  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pound*  per  Stinum.  However,  before  the  square  was  completed, 
liheraFWFers  were  made  for  pieces  of  ground  in  its  vicinity,  till  the 
whole  became  covered  with  handsome  streets,  producing  a  ground- 
rent  of  more  than  eight  thousand  per  auuuin.  The  original  de- 
sign was  to  have  had  a* 'piece  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  square, 
but  from  an  apprehension  lliat  it  might  become  a  receptacle  for 
filth,  it  was  changed  into  a  garden*  There  is  no  statue  in  this 
sqaare  at  present;  though  aa  offer  was  made  by  Mr.  Lackingtoo, 
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the  eccentric  aiid  vain-glorious  bookseller,  to  erect  one  of  himself 
solely  at  his  own  expense ;  but  as  the  inhabitants  did  not  approve 
of  his  proposal,  it  dropped  to  the  ground. 

Opposite  the  Eastern  gate  of  the  Artillery  Ground  in  the  City 
Road  is  a  handsome  chapel,  built  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Wesley, 
for  the  Methodists  of  the  Arminian  persuasion.  It  is  a  plain 
structure  of  brick,  the  interior  very  neat ;  there  is  also  a  spacious 
court  before  the  building  planted  with  some  trees,  and  uniform 
houses  on  each  side ;  the  first  of  which  on  the  right  band,  en- 
tering from  the  City  Road,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Wesley 
when  in  town,  and  that  also  in  which  he  died  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1791,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  The  body  was  ex- 
hibited several  days  in  this  chapel,  previous  to  its  final  inter- 
ment. 

This  building  was  erected  in  the  room  of  another  which  was 
called  the  Old  Foundery,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having1 
been  a  place  for  casting  cannon,  &c.  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
down  to  1716.  It  was  in  this  foundery  that  St.  Paul's  great  bell 
was  cast. 

Proceeding  northward  from  Windmill  Street  a  little  further  on 
the  street  changes  its  name  into  Tabernacle  Walk,  so  called  from 
the  meeting-house  called  the  Tabernacle,  built  by  the  late  Rev. 
George  Whitfield.  It  is  a  large  square  building  without  elegance, 
and  appeared  very  low  till  an  addition  was  lately  made  to  its 
parapets. 

Between  this  building  and  the  Foundery  some  years  since, 
stood  another  small  place  of  worship,  resembling  a  chapel,  and0* 
being  occupied  by  some  of  the  Antinomiau  profession,  bore  the 
singular  denomination  of  "  The  Little  Zoar." 

At  the  end  of  this  walk  is  Old  Street  Road,  and  a  famous1 
spring,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Catholics,  was  dedicated  to  St." 
Agnes.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  named  Fans  voc, 
Dame  Agnes  a  Gere ;  and  in  a  survey  taken  of  the  Prebendal 
Estate  in-Finsbury,  in  1567,  it  is  noticed  as  the  well  called 
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Itom,Agne$  the  Cleere.  In  1632,  it  m  valued  at  forty  shil- 
ling* per  annum,  and  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Crown: 
for  among  the  Parliamentary  surveys  taken  in  1650,  it  is  stated 
to  have  lain  upon  waste  land,  and  have  belonged  to  Charle* 
Stuart*  late  King,  of  England.  This  spring  is  eighteen  feet 
deep,  and  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  rheumatic  and  nervous  cases, 
head-aches,  &c.  A  good  house  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors 
and  patients  fronts  the  street,  and  the  spring  is  divided  into  two 
baths  ;  the  larger  for  the  use  of  gentlemen,  and  the  smaller  for 
females.  The  bath  itself  is  of  the  depth  of  four  feet  In  clear- 
ing out  the  foundation  for  some  repairs  here  some  few  years  since, 
many  ancient  copper  coins,  lacrymatories,  and  other  antiquities  were 
discovered. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Pitfield  Street  is  situated  Aske's  Hospital,  vulgarly  called  the 
Haberdashers'Almsbocses.  This  edifice  was  erected  in  1692, 
by  the  Haberdasher's  Company,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Ro- 
bert Aske,  Esq.  one  of  their  members,  who  left  thirty  thousand  ' 
pounds  for  the  building,  and  for  the  relief  of  twenty  poor  mem* 
bers,  and  twenty  boys,  sons  of  decayed  freemen,  of  the  same 
Company.  The  men,  who  are  all  to  be  single,  have  each  au 
apartment  of  three  rooms,  with  proper  diet  and  coals,  a  gown 
•nee  in  two  years,  and  three  pounds  per  annum  in  money.  The 
bqys  have  also  a  ward  to  themselves,  with  all  necessaries :  their 
master,  who  reads  prayers  twiee  a  day  in  the  chapel,  has,  besides 
a  bouse,  forty  pounds  per  annum ;  and  the  salaries  of  the  clerk4 
bu^er,  porter,  and  other  domestics,  amount  to  nearly  800/,  a, 

This  hospital  is  very  spacious,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  stone* 
It  \%  four  hundred  feet  long,  with  an  ambulatory  in  fronj,  of 
three  hundred  and  forty  feet  under  a  piazza,  elevated  on  stone 
columns  of  the  Tuscan  order.  In  the  centre  is  the  chapel,  adorned 
wi^h  columns,  entablature  and  pediment  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  un- 
der the  pediment  a  niche  with  a  statue  of  the  founder  in  -hip 

***** 
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gown,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  roll  of  parchment  apparently 
his  last  will.     Under  him  is  the  following  inscription : 

lloberto  Aske,  Armigcro,  hujus  Hospitii  Fundatori,  Socie.    <  : 
,     Haberda.  B.  M.  P.  C. 

And  on  one  side  of  him  is  this  inscription : 

Anno  Christi  MDCLXXXIL  Societas  Haberdasherorum 
de  London  lioc  hospitium  condiderunt,  ex  Legato  Sf  Testa* 
ikento  Roberti  Aske  Armigeri,  ejus  dam  Societatis:  ad  viginti 
Senum  Aliment  a,  fy  totidum  Pucrorum  Educationem. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  following : 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Haberdashers  built  (his  Hos- 
pital pursuant  to  the  gift  and  trust  of  R.  Aske,  Esq.  a  late 
worthy  member  of  it,  for  the  relief  of  twenty  poor  members, 
and  for  the  education  of  twenty  boys,  sons  of  decayed  free- 
men of  that  Company. 

The  handsome  iron  gates  at  the  south  end  of  the  Haberdash- 
ers' ground,  and  the  two  stoue-statues  of  Old  Copplestone,  and 
another  pensioner  on  brick  pedestals,  the  two  first  men  who  were 
admitted  iuto  the  hospital  have  been  altogether  removed,  in  order 
to  convert  the  former  foot-path  into  a  spacious  road.  The  re- 
mains of  these  effigies  are  still  to  he  seen  in  the  green  area,  en- 
closed with  a  dwarf  wajl  and  iron  railing  in  front  of  the  principal 
building. 

This  edifice  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire  on  Thursday 
flight,  August  G,  1807,  which  breaking  out  at  a  feather  manufac- 
tory adjoining,  destroyed  those  premises,  and  damaged  the  north 
wing  of  the  hospital. 

The  City  of  London  Lying-In  Hospital  is  at  the  corner  of 
the  City  Road,  where  it  is  crossed  by  Old  Street,    The  building 

consists 
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insists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  the  latter  of  which  project  a 
little  from  the  main  building.  In  the  front  of  the  centre  is  a 
very  neat,  but  plain  pediment;  and  beneath  it,  in  a  circle,  is 
painted  the  representation  of  Charity.  In  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  a  very  neat  chapel  with  a  handsome  organ,  and  the  top 
of  it  is  crowned  with  aw  light  open  turret,  terminated  by  a  vane. 
The  wards  for  the  patients  are  in  the  wings,  and  are  eight  in 
number,  each  of  which  are  capable  of  containing  ten  beds.  In  the 
back  part  of  the  building  are  the  various  offices.  In  the  front 
of  the  left  wing  is  this  inscription:  ERECTED  BY  SUB- 
SCRIPTION ;  beneath  which  is  painted  at  full  length  the  figure 
of  Faith.  In  the  front  of  the  other  wing  are  these  words :  SUP- 
PORTED BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS;  beneath 
which  is  the  figure  of  Hope.  On  a  slip  of  stone  in  the  centre,  and 
on  the  south  side,  are  these  words :  CITY  OF  LONDON  LYING- 
IN  HOSPITAL.  Though  this  is  a  plain  building,  it  is  very  neatly 
constructed,  and  stands  in  an  airy  and  pleasant  situation ;  and  this 
useful  hospital,  ever  since  its  opening,  on  the  4ih  of  April,  1773, 
lias  continued  to  diffuse  its  comforts  without  any  limitation  of 
place,  or  of  any  denomination  of  persons,  to  the  widows  and  wives 
of  seamen  and  soldiers,  and  of  those  of  industrious  or  reduced 
mechanics,  with  equal  credit  to  the  governors  and  the  governed. 
There  are  frequently  from  three  to  four  hundred  females  within 
the  walls.  The  late  Mrs.  Newby,  who  was  Matron  to  this  Hos- 
pital more  than  thirty  years,  was  supposed  to  have  recovered 
mere  than  five  hundred  infants,  some  of  whom  for  five,  others  for 
tea,  and  some  for  twenty  minutes,  did  not  exhibit  any  signs  of 
life ;  but  by  her  judicious  management  were  restored  to  their 
mothers.  On  this  account  a  silver  medalliou  presented  to  Mrs* 
Newby,  by  the  Humane  Society,  represents  on  one  side,  a  boy 
blowing  the  expiring  flame  of  a  torch  :  the  legend  on  the  eXerque 
is,  "  Lateat  scintillulaforsan,"  and  underneath  this  inscription : 
Soc.  Lond.  in  rescusitat  Inter  mortuorum  iustit  MDCCLXXIV ; 
on  the  reverse  the  legend  is  Hoc  pretium  cive  servato  tulit ;  and 
Part  III.  N  within 
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within  a  civic  wreath,  the  appropriate  gift;  is  thus  expressed : 
"  Regia  Humano  Societas  Anna  Netoby,  pro  iritis  infantum 
Conservatis,  Dono  dat. 

In  Old  Street,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  Lying-in-Hospital, 
is  the  new  Hospital  of  St.  Luke,  for  the  reception  of  Luna- 
tics.    The  north  and  south  fronts  of  this  building,  which  are  of 
brick,  ornamented  with  stone,  arc  exactly  the  same.    The  centre . 
and  ends  project  a  little,  and  are  higher  than  the  intermediate 
parts.     The  former  is  crowned  by  a  triangular  pediment,  under 
which  is  inscribed,  in  large  letters,  "  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  Lu- 
natics/'    The  two  latter  are  surmounted  by  an   Attic  balus- 
trade, which  conceals  the  roof.     The  whole  building  is  divided 
into  three  btories ;  and  the  spaces  between  the  centre  and  ends 
are  formed   into  long  galleries :  the  female  patients  occupying 
the  western,  and  the  male,  the  eastern.     Between  the  hospital 
and  the  street  is  a  broad  space  separated  from  the  latter  by  a 
wall,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  entrance  leading  to  the  door 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  under  a  roof  supported  by  Tuscan  columns. 
The  simple  grandeur  of  the  exterior  of  this  building,  the  length 
of  wjhich  is  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet,  produces  an  effect 
upon  the  mind  which  can  only  be  superceded  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  propriety,  decency,  and  regularity  which  reigns  within,  fend 
to  which  some  very  creditable  testimonies  have  lately  been  given, 
though  some  other  receptacles  for  these  unhappy  people,  in  con- 
sequence of  enormous  abuses  lately  exposed,  have  not  escaped 
very  strong  censure.     Behind  the  house  are  two  large  gardens, 
where  persons  that  can  be  admitted  with  safety  may  take  the  air. 
Those  in  a  more  dangerous  state,  though  having  on  straight  waist- 
coats, have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  range  of  the  galleries, 
in  which  there  are  fires,  so  protected  by  irou  bars  reaching  from 
the  floor  to  the  breast  of  the  chimney,  that  no  accident  can  pos- 
sibly occur  ;  and  in  thote  cells  where  the  most  dangerous  and 
hopeless  patients  are  confined,  every  thing  which  can  possibly  al- 
leviate their  miserable  state  is  attended  to. 

*  At 
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At  the  east  end  of  this  Hospital,  is  Pest-house,  or  Ratclifle 
Row,  so  named  from  a  building  which  stood  here  till  1 737,  and 
was  called  the  "  City  Pest-house."  It  consisted  of  several 
tenements,  and  was  erected  as  a  Lazaretto,  or  Hospital,  for  the 
reception  of  distressed  objects  infected  with  the  dreadful  plague 
in  1665.  In  this  row  is  the  French  Hospital,  a  large  brick  build* 
ing,  erected  in  the  year  1716,  the  governors  of  which  were  in 
the.  year  following  constituted  a  corporate  body  by  letters  patent 
of  King  George  1.  under  the  denomination  of  "  The  Governor 
and  Directors,  of  the  Hospital  for  the  poor  French  Protestants  and 
their  Descendants  residing  in  Great  Britain."  This  hospital 
was  calculated  to  receive  two  hundred  and  twenty  poor  men  and 
women;  one  hundred  and  forty-six  of  whom  were  to  bo  on  the 
foundation,  and  the  other  seventy-four  to  be  paid  for  by  their 
friends,  at  the  rate  of  nine  pounds  per  annum  each.  This  charity 
also  extended  to  Lunatics,  for  whose  accommodation  a  large 
Infirmary  was  erected*  A  chaplain,  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  aud 
other  officers,  belonged  to  this  liberal  foundation^  Within  the 
last  few  years,  two  wings  of  this  building  have  been  taken  down, 
and  the  large  garden,  consisting  of  several  acres,  let  upon  build* 
ing  leases.  Upon*  a  square  stone,  over  a  small  entrance  here, 
an  inscription  expresses—"  This  Hospital  for  Poor  French  Pro- 
testants was  built  1716."  On  the  site  of  these,  several  streets 
have  been  erected ;  but  as  this  is  a  part  of  the  town  unfavour- 
able for  letting,  it  seems  as  if  these  new  streets  and  the  new 
Square,  upon  the  site  of  Old  Street  Square,  were  likely  to  fall 
into  ruins  before  the  houses  already  raised  will  he  occupied. 
Opposite  the  French  Hospital,  and  behind  St  Luke's  and  the 
City  Lying-in  Hospitals,  there  is  an  elegant  pleasure  bath, 
called  Peerless  Pool,  formerly  a  dangerous  pond,  which,  from 
the  number  of  persons  occasionally  drowned  in  it,  obtained  the 
name  of  "  Perilous  Pool."  To  prevent  these  accidents,  in  1748 
the  principal  part  of  it  was  filled  up  $  but,  in  1748,  Mr.  Kemp, 
an  .ingenious  projector,  converted  the  spot  into  a  garden,  and 
altered  the  name  of  the  water  from  Perilous  to  Peerless  Pool. 

N2  This 
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This  bath,  esteemed  the  completed  of  a  public  nature  of  an  J  fir 

the  kingdom,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  and  above 

one  hundred  feet  broad,  having  a  smooth  gravel  bottom,  five  feet 

hi  the  middle,  flout  feet  at  the  sides,  and  bat  three  feet  at  one 

end.    The  descent  to  it  is  by  several  flights  of  steps,  conveniently 

disposed  round  it;  adjoining  to  which  are  boxes  and  arbours  for 

dressing  and  undressing ;  some  of  them  afc  open,  and  others 

enclosed.     Here  is  also  a  cold  bath,  forty  feet  long,  and  twenty 

feet  broad,  with  flights  of  steps,  and  dressing-rooms  at  each  end. 

The  whole  of  the  garden,  however,  is  now  built  upon,  being 

the  site  of  Baldwin   Street,    Pool  Terrace,  &c.      A    part    of 

these  streets  stand  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  the  fine  fish 

ponds,  which  had  a  very  handsome  terrace-walk  on  each  side, 

planted  with  lime  trees. 

Near  this  spot,  in  Pest- House  Row,  is  a  set  of  Almshouses, 
founded  in  1615,  by  Edward  Alley n,  the  comedian,  founder  ef 
Dulwich  College,  for  teu  poor  men  and  women,  who  receive  six- 
pence a  week  each,  and  a  coat  and  gown  every  year.  Nearly 
opposite  to  these,  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  are  P*lyn's,  or 
the  Girdlers'  Almshouses,  for  six  poor  members  of  that  com- 
pany, endowed  with  an  estate  of  40/.  per  annum,  left  in  their 
trast. 

A  little  to  the  eastward,  between  Helmet  and  Ironmonger  Rows, 
stands  the  parish  church  of  St.  Luke,  one  of  the  fifty  new 
ones,  which  was  finished  in  1732,  and  consecrated  on  St.  Luke's 
day  the  year  following,  when  the  name  of  the  Saint  waa  given 
as  its  patron.  Though  this  edifice  is  convenient,  and  well  en- 
lightened with  two  rows  of  windows,  it  is  a  very  singular  struc- 
ture. In  the  centre  of  the  west  front  is  the  entrance,  adorned 
with  coupled  Doric  pilasters ;  and  to  this  door  is  an  ascent  by  a 
small  straight  flight  of  steps.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  round  win* 
dow;  and  on  each  side  a  small  tower  covered  with  a  dome,  and 
ornamented  with  two  windows  in  front,  one  of  the  usual  form, 
and  another  over  it  answering  to  that  over  the  door.  The  tower 
k  carried  up  square  ;  and  behind  it  the  roof  of  the  church  forms, 

to 
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to  the  west,  a  kind  of  pediment,  broken  by  the  rise  of  tbe  tower, 
to  which  it  joini  on  each  side.  The  upper  stage  of  the  tower 
diminishes  very  considerably  ;  and  this,  which  forms  the  base 
of  an  obelisk,  supports  on  each  side  a  dial.  From  hence  rises,  as 
a  steeple,  a  fluted  obelisk,  reaching  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
diminishing  slowly  ;  the  whole  is  terminated  by  a  ball  and  a  fane, 
I*  the  interior,  the  greater  arch  is  semi-oval,  with  plain  pannels : 
tbe  side  aisles  are  also  arched,  and  supported  by  eight  Ionia 
pillars*  four  pilasters  and  entablatures.  The  altar-piece  is  Doric, 
under  a  Venetian  window.  The  pulpit  and  its  sounding-board 
are  supported  by  two  Corinthian  pillars:  the  organ  given  by  Mr. 
Buckley,  an  eminent  brewer  in  Old  Street,  is  a  spacious  plain 
instrument.  Here  are  no  monuments  worthy  of  particular  notice; 
hot  a  front  and  back  church-yard,  the  latter  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

The  celebrated  literary  impostor,  George  Psalmanazar,  was 
long  an  inhabitant*  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Ironmonger  Row,  in 
Old  Street,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1762. 

On  the  north  side  of  Old  Street,  in  George  Yard,  are  eight 
almshouses,  built  in  1657,  by  Susan  A  ray  as,  -widow,  for  the 
habitation  of  eight  widows  of  decayed  tradesmen,  who  are  allowed, 
as  a  body,  twenty  shillings  a  year  for  water,  and  six  pounds 'a 
year  for  coals ;  and  each  of  ihem  has  besides  a  separate  allow- 
ance of  four  pounds  a  year.  One  of  tbe  eight  also  receives  twenty , 
shillings  a  yiar  for  reading  prayers  daily  for  the  other  seven, 
These  almshouses  were  repaired  in  1790. 

WHITECROSS  STREET,  which  enters  Old  Street  on  the 
sooth,  and  terminates  near  Cripplegate  Church,  is  of  very  ancient 
date,  as  a  part  of  the  suburbs  of  London.  In  this  street  Henry 
V*  4bun4c4  &  Guild  of  St.  Qiles,  which  house  had  been  an  hov 
pitaj  belonging  to  a  French  brotherhood  by  the  name  of  5/.  Gila, 
Cripplegate :  on  the  suppression  of  the  former  Guild,  the  lands, 
belonging  to  that  foundation  were  transferred  to  the  brotherhood 
of  ihe  new  hospital,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 

N  3  Hera 
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Here  also  formerly  stood  a  stone  cress  ;  and  near  it  an  arch  of 
the  same  material,  under  which  run  a  water-course  to  the  Moor, 
!.  e.  Moor  fields :  from  this  circumstance  alone,  it  may  he  inferred 
how  much  the  ground  here  has  been  elevated  since  that  period* 
This  beiug  at  length  found  an  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants  on 
account  of  its  narrow  current,  was  presented  at  an  inquisition 
held  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  I.  The  Jury  presented  the 
Abbot  of  Ramsey,  who  resided  in  Redcross  Street,  and  the  Prior 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  whose  predecessors,  six  preceding  years, 
had  built,  as  the  words  run,  "  a  certain  stone  arch  at  Whytt 
Crosse,  in  the  ward  of  Cripplegate,  beyond  the  course  of  a  cer* 
tain  water  coming  down  from  Smithfield  del  Barbican  in  that 
ward,  towards  the  Moor,  which  said  arch,  the  aforesaid  Abbot 
and  Prior,  and  their  successors  ought  to  maintain  and  repair; 
and  which  was  so  streight,  that  the  water  there  could  not  have 
its  full  coarse,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants/1  Hereupon 
the  Sheriff  were  commanded  to  distrain  the  said  Abbot  and  Con* 
vent  to  mend  the  said  arch. 

Near  the  south,  or  Cripplegate  end  of  the  street,  stood  a  con- 
duit, by  which  water  was  conveyed  in  pipes  from  Highbury,  by 
John  Middleton,  one  of  the  executors  of  Sir  William  Estfield. 
In  1483,  the  inhabitants  castellated  it  at  their  joint  expence. 

The  New  Debtor's  Prison  is  also  situated  at  the  southern  end 
of  Wliitecross  Street,  and  was  recently  erected  upon  the  site  of 
the  Peacock  Bnwhousc,  for  the  humane  purpose  of  distinguishing 
the  confinement  of  debtors  from  that  of  criminals,  in  the  criminal 
prisons  of  Newgate  arid  the  Compter ;  this  owes  its  origin  to  ob- 
servations published  by  Sir  Richard  Philips*  on  the  wretched  state 
of  the  Debtors  in  those  crowded  prisons,  which  were  ably  and  ho-' 
nestly  supported  by  a  Committeee  of  the  Corporation  appointed  in 
1810,  to  report  on  his  book.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Alder- 
man Wood,  in  July,  1813.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  high  price  of  ground  has  too  much  limited  the  areas  for  exer- 
cise* 
•  Letter  to  the  Livery  of  London. 
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oise.  The  city  side  is  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  county  side. 
The  accommodations  here,  notwithstanding,  far  exceed  those 
hitherto  possessed  by  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons,  while  the 
site  being  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  St.  Paul's, 
does  not  remove  the  incarcerated  out  of  the  vortex  of  humanity, 
and  the  attention  of  their  friends.  It  is  adapted  to  hold  400 
prisoners;  but  the  late  act  of  parliament  respecting  insolvent 
debtors,  renders  it  unlikely  that  this  prison  will  ever  be  filled. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  as  the  place  has  no  royal  or  privileged  . 
precincti  there  are  no  rales :  and  that  even  no  day-rules  are  here 
attainable;  thence  it  becomes  necessary  that  a  debtor,  who  de- 
sires to  arrange  his  affairs  by  personal  interviews  with  his  credi- 
dors,  should  pay  the  fees  attending  the  removal  to  the  Fleet  or 
King's  Bench  ;  because  those  prisons  possess  exclusively  the  pri- 
vilege of  day-rules  in  term-time.  Still  there  are  several  good 
effects  attached  to  the  building  of  this  new  prison :  it  relieves 
Newgate  from  about  300  debtors  and  commitments,  or  half  its 
prisoners.  It  relieves  unfortunate  debtors  from  the  stigma  of 
being  in  an  infamous  criminal  prison.  It  leaves  a  sufficient  p»  worn 
in  Giltspur  Street  for  the  reception  of  commitments,  so  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mix  persons  under  accusation  with  convicted 
culprits ;  and  no  pretence  exists  to  commit  to  any  place  but  the 
Sheriff's  prison :  and  it  enables  th*  Keeper  of  Newgate  to  make 
all  the  separations  of  his  prisoners  which  their  sex,  age,  habits, 
and  offences  may  require.  * 

This  southern  end  of  Whitecross  Street  also  contains  the 
Green  Yard,  where  stray  cattle  are  pounded,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor's  State  Coach  is  kept.  Adjoining,  in  a  very  neat  court, 
are  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's  Almshouses,  built  here  in  the  place 
of  those  which  formerly  stood  in  Broad  Street,  and  were  pulled 
down,  with  Gresham  College,  to  make  room  for  the  Excise 
Officer.  The  northern  line  of  Whitecross  Street,  which  crosses 
the  west  end  of  Chiswell  Street,  is  perhaps  only  remarkable  for 

N  4  containing 
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containing  a  greater  number  of  liquor  shops  in  a  smaller  given  , 
space  than  any  other  neighbourhood.  It  is  also  a  kind  of  meat 
market*  In  the  spring  of  1 796,  during  the  height  of  the  French 
Revolution,  this  crowded  neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  what 
might  bear  the  name  of  THE  ENGLISH  TEMPLE  OP  RE  A- 
SON.  In  a  narrow  paved  passage  leading  out  of  Whitecross  Street 
towards  Bonhill  Row,  known  by  the  name  of  White-horse  Court, 
a  large  room,  which  had  been  a  Sale  Room,  was  converted  into 
a  place  of  assemblage  for  the  delivery  of  Lectures  upon  the  princU 
pies  of  Deism,  by  several  persons  styling  themselves  the  Friends 
of  Morality,  at  that  time  admirers  of  Paine's  Age  of  Reason. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  some  lectures  were  delivered  here 
with  uncommon  animation  and  accuracy,  though  chiefly  compiled 
from  Voltaire  and  others ;  but,  in  the  sequel,  these  reasoning 
philosophers  were  much  deceived  in  their  fond  hopes,  that  people 
in  general  were  to  be  wrought  upon  without  stronger  motives  than 
the  reason  and  fitness  of  things ;  the  immutable  rules  of  right 
and  wrong,  &c.  These,  and  even  the  principles  of  honour,  upon 
trial,  were  all  found  too  short  to  reach  the  object  of  moral  re» 
formation  proposed.  The  lecturers  were  convinced,  by  sad  ex- 
rienced,  that  neither  argument  nor  eloquence,  grounded  upon 
simple  reason,  were  of  the  least  weight  upon  vulgar  minds  and 
vicious  characters,  when  brought  into  competition  with  the  pow- 
erful doctrines  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  as  drawn  from 
revelation.  And  these  JLectures,  as  much  from  a  want  of  a  je- 
verent  behaviour  in  those  who  delivered  them,  as  in  others  that 
beard  them,  soon  fell  to  the  ground. 

Grub  Street,  partly  parallel  with  Whitecross  Street  below  the 
post  and  chain,  used  to  be  called  Grape  Street,  and  has  long  been 
proverbial  for  the  supposed  residence  "  of  authors  of  the  less  for- 
tunate tribe,  and  the  trite  and  illiberal  jest  of  the  more  favoured/' 
But  it  was  here  that  John  Pox  compiled  most  of  his  Marty  rology  j 
and  it  is  even  thought  that  John  Speed  forme4  his  Chronicle  on 
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this  spot.  However,  this  being  one  of  tiie  ancient  outlets  to 
Finsbury  and  Bunhill  Fields,  the  fletchers,  bowyers,  bow-string 
makers,  and  every  thing  relating'  to  archery,  /or  a  considerable 
time  inhabited  this  street. 

A  gentleman,  named  Welby,  a  very  singular  character,  was 
also  an  inhabitant  of  this  street  He  was  a  native  of  Lincoln* 
shire,  where  he  had  an  estate  of  more  than  I  (KM)/,  per  annua. 
He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualifications  of  a  gen* 
ileman.  Having  been  at  the  University  and  the  Inns  of  Court, 
he  completed  his  education  by  making  the  tour  of  Europe.  When 
he  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  his  brother,  an  abandoned  pro* 
fligate,  made  an  attempt  on  his  life  with  a  pistol,  which  not  gojng 
off,  he  wrested  it  from  the  villains  bauds,  and  found  it  charged 
with  two  bullets.  Hence  be  formed  a  resolution  of  retiring  from 
the  world :  and  taking  a  house  in  this  street,  he  reserved  three 
rooms  for  himself:  the  first  for  his  diet,  the  second  for  bis  lodg- 
Kng,  and  the  third  for  bis  study.  In  these  he  kept  himself  so  re- 
tired, that  for  44  years  he  was  never  seen  by  any  human  being 
excepting  an  old  female  servant  that  attended  him,  and  who  had 
only  been  permitted  to  see  him  in  some  cases  of  great  necessity. 
His  diet  was  constantly  bread,  water-gruel,  milk,  and  vegetables  ; 
and,  when  he  indulged  himself  most,  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  He 
bought  all  the  new  books  that  were  published,  most  of  which  he 
rejected.  His  time  was  spent  in  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer. 
No  Carthusian  Monk  was  ever  more  constant  and  rigid  in  his 
abstinence.  His  plain  garb,  bis  long  and  silver  beard,  his  mor- 
tified and  venerable  aspect,  bespoke  him  au  ancient  inhabitant  of 
the  desert,  rather  than  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  a  populous  city. 
He  expended  a  great  part  of  his  income  in  acts  of  charity ;  and 
was  very  inquisitive  after  proper  objects.  He  died  October  29, 
1636,  in  the  eighty*fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Giles's  Church,  Cripplegate.  The  old  servant  died  six  days 
preceding  her  master.  He  had  a  very  amiable  daughter,  who 
married  Sir  Christopher  Milliard,  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire;  but 

neither 
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neither  she  nor  any  of  her  family  ever  saw  her  father  after  his 
retirement. 

Stow  remarked,  that  Grub  Street,  taking  in  the  whole,  was 
but  indifferent  as  to  its  houses  and  inhabitants,  and  sufficiently 
pestered  with  courts  and  alleys.  These,  generally  speaking,  re- 
main to  the  present  day  :  but,  as  in  several  other  instances,  Stow 
may  have  passed  over  some  considerable  houses  in  various  parts 
of  the  town,  so  here  in  a  passage  out  of  Grub  Street,  and  by  the 
Court  called  Hanover  Yard,  was  a  spacious  house  of  ancient  date, 
of  which  he  takes  not  the  least  notice.  This,  in  1809,  was  new 
fronted ;  and,  in  consequence  of  other  alterations,  converted  into 
three  modem  dwellings ;  and  this  obscure  house  the  ignorance  of 
the  late  proprietor  has  induced  him  to  designate  as  that  of  the 
famous  Sir  Richard  Whit  ting  ton,  and  to  perpetuate  this  silly 
impropriety  upon  a  stone  inscribed  to  that  effect,  and  fixed  up 
hi  the  centre  of  the  new  front.  Between  this  liouse  and  Hanover 
Court,  the  passage  is  separated  by  an  iron  rail,  so  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  more  than  one  person  at  a  time.  Tradition  says,  that  many 
years  since  this  was  called  "  Farthing  Hatch/'  this  being  a  pri- 
vate way  towards  Moorfields,  and  a  farthing  being  paid  by  each 
person  for  the  privilege  of  passing  through  it. 

In  Hanover  Court  before  mentioned,  there  is  also  another  house 
of  the  architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  latter  end  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  The  prevailing  notion  that  this  house  was  the 
residence  of  General  Monk,  we  think  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 
ploded. *  "  When  the  General  returned  from  Scotland  he  took 
up  his  quarters  at  Whitehall :  and  when  the  citizens  refused  the 
supply  which  the  Parliament  wished  to  extort  from  them,  the 
General  was  Ardered  to  march  into  the  city,  when  he  destroyed 
the  port-cullisses,  and  returned  to  Whitehall.  Soon  after  this,  it 
seems,  that  a  reconciliation  being  brought  about  between  the 
Parliament,  General  Monk,  and  the  City,  an  ordinance  was  made 
to  reinstate  the  Common  Council  in  their  ancient  rights ;  and  the 

imprisoned 
*  Hoghson'i  London,  Vol.  ill.  p.  310. 
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imprisoned  apprentices  were  also  released,  and  the  posts,  chains, 
gates,  and  port-coll  isses,  were  replaced.  But  though  the  city 
after  this  invited  the  Council  of  State  and  the  General  to 
reside  in  London,  the  latter  returned  thanks  without  accepting; 
the  office." — In  a  survey  of  the  manor  of  Finsbury,  taken  30th 
day  of  December,  1567,  we  find  an  account  of  '  a  tenement,  a 
lodge,  a  loft  over  a  gate,  and  five  gardens  in  the  tenure  of  Wil- 
liam Erdiswick,  merchant  taylor,  whereof  four  abutted  on  Fins- 
bury  on  the  east,  and  Chiswell  Street  on  the  south.  A  cottage 
and  certain  gardens  in  the  tenure  of  John  Mansbridge,  merchant 
taylor,  lying  in  Chiswell  Street  on  the  same  side,  containing 
from  north  to  south,  stretching  along  a  brick  wall  belonging  to 
the  lands  some  time  John  Wish's  foundry,  thirteen  rods  and  eight 
feet  of  assize ;  and  in  the  breadth  at  the  north  end,  abutting  upon 
the  ground  or  garden  plots  some  time  John  Coningsby's,  Gent* 
and  now  in  the  tenure  of  William  East,  Gent,  so  that  the  house. 
in  Hanover  Court,  the  supposed  residence  of  Gen.  Monk,  seems 
to  hare  been  built  by  William  East,  Gentleman,  upon  the  land 
formerly  held  by  John  Coninsby/  * 

■this  house,  from  its  former  situation  among  gardens,  was  pro- 
bably tenanted  by  William  Bulleyn,  M.  D.  an  eminent  botanist, 
and  a  physician  of  great  eminence.  He  travelled  over  a  consi- 
derable part  of  Germany  and  Scotland,  and  was  not  only  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  the  names  and  characters  of  English  vege- 
tables, but  was  also  skilled  in  their  virtues,  f  He  was  an  an- 
cestor to  Dr.  Stukeley.  He  died  in  1576,  and  was  buried  in  St 
Giles,  Cripplegate,  in  the  same  grave  with  his  brother,.  Richard 
Bulleyn,  a  divine,  who  died  thirteen  years  before.  There  is  an 
inscription  on  their  tomb  with  some  Latin  verses,  in  which  they 


•  Strype's  Stow,  II.  97. 
t  The  collection  of  his  works  i»  intituled,  "  BuIIeyn's  Bulwarke  of  Defence 
against  Sickness,  Soreness,  and  Wounds,  that  do  daily  assault  mankind,  which 
bulwarke  is  kept  with  Hilerius  the  gardener,  Health  the  Physician,  with  their 
Chyrurgcan,  to  help  the  wounded  soldiers,  &c."  l.VS*.  In  this  collection  is 
hft  Book  of  Simples  j  his  Dialogue  between  Soreness  and  Surgery,  &c. 
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are  said  to  have  been  as  pious  as  they  were  learned.    This  house 
has  been  for  some  years  occupied  by  a  Cabinet-maker. 

At  the  bottom  of  Redcross  Street  stands  the  pirish  Church  of 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  so  called  from  being  dedicated  to  Saint 
Egidius,  Abbot  of  Nismes,  in  France.  This  church  was  founded 
about  1090,  by  Alfune,  the  first  master  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital. The  old  church  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  1545,  the  present 
structure  was  erected,  and  was  one  of  the  few  that  escaped  the 
conflagration  in  1666.  This  ancient  edifice  may  very  properly 
be  numbered  among  the  best  of  our  Gothic  buildings.  It  is  one 
hundred  aud  fourteen  feet  in  length,  sixty-three  feet  in  breadth, 
thirty-two  feet  high  to  the  roof,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
feet  to  Ihe  top  of  the  turret.  The  body  is  well  enlightened  by 
two  rows  of  windows  of  the  modern  Gothic  order ;  and  the  spaces 
between  have  buttresses  for  the  support  of  the  wall.  It  is  built 
•f  stone,  boulder,  and  brick.  The  tower  is  well  proportioned ; 
the  corners  of  it  are  supported  by  a  kind  of  buttress-work,  having 
at  each  corner  a  small  turret.  The  principal  turret  in  the  centre 
is  light  and  open,  and  is  crowned  with  a  donte.  Over  the  south- 
east door  of  the  church  is  a  beautiful  figure  of  Time,  with  his 
appropriate  attributes,  of  a  scythe,  &c.  In  1791,  the  roof  of 
this  church  was  raised  :  and  though  the  architecture  varies  from 
that  of  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  it  is  not  very  obnoxious  to 
the  eye.  Here  are  haudsome  galleries  on  the  north-west  and 
south  sides :  and  the  church  is  well  paved  and  wainscoted.  In 
the  gallery  is  a  fine  organ  of  Harris.  The  pulpit  is  of  fine 
wainscot,  neatly  carved  and  veneered,  adorned  with  an  entabla- 
ture and  pediments,  with  vases,  cherubim,  palm  branches,  fruit, 
&c.  iw  relievo.  The  font  is  of  fine  blue  veined  marble,  with  die* 
nibiin,  and  a  wainscot  cover,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  adorned 
with  colums  and  entablature.  The  altar-piece  is  very  ornamen- 
tal, being  of  oak,  finely  carved  aud  adorned  with  six  pilasters 
and  entablements  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  inter  columns 
are  the  commandments,  done  in  gold  letters  on  black ;  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  are  iu  black  on  gold.     Between  the 

arches 
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arches  of  the  tables  of  the  commandments,  and  under  the  cornice, 
is  a  pelican,  with  her  wings  displayed,  and  feeding  her  young  with 
her  own  blood ;  and  above  that  is  "  God  spake  these  words." 
Here  is  also  the  Apostles'*  Creed,  in  large  characters ;  and  on 
pediments  over  this  and  the  lord's  Prayer,  are  Moses  and  Aaron ; 
the  first  liolding  a  rod,  the  second  an  incense  pot.  On  acroters, 
above  the  cornice,  are  seven  golden  candlesticks,  with  flaming 
tapers;  and  in  the  centre  a  book  displayed,  with  a  cushion  and 
mitre,  supported  by  two  cherubims.  Over  the  Communion  Table 
is  a  very  spacious  glory,  with  gold,  whose  rays  appear  to  dart 
through  the  clouds  at  a  great  distance.  A  window  over  the  altar, 
represents  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  a  fine  border  of 
cherubim,  clouds,  &c. 

Several  eminent  personages  have  been  interred  here;  Reginald 
Grey,  Earl  of  Kent;  Sir  Henry  Grey,  his  son  and  heir;  Sir  John 
Wriothesley,  Garter,  principal  King  at  Arms;  John  Speed,  Citi- 
zen and  Merchant  Taylor  of  London,  as  his  monument  here  ex- 
presses it,  a  most  faithful  servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  King 
James,  and  King  Charles,  a  geographer,  antiquary,  historian, 
&c.  who  died  July  28,  1629 ;  and  Susannah,  his  wife,  the  mother 
of  twelve  sons,  and  six  daughters. 

On  the  same,  viz.  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  is  a  stone  in 
the  wall,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  John  Fox,  the 
Author  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church.  Above  Mr. 
Fox's  monument  is  a  very  spacious  fine  white  marble,  adorned 
with  entablature,  pediment,  and  exhibiting  the  figure  of  a  young 
lady  rising  from  a  black  coffin,  with  her  winding  sheet  about  ber, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection,  and  two  angels,  one  offering  her. 
a  crown,  the  other  a  chaplet.  By  the  inscription  on,  and  beneath 
the  coffin,  it  appears  her  name  was  Constance  Whitney,  eldest 
daughter  to  Sir  Thomas  Whitney,  of  Whitney,  Herts,  &c.  There 
is  no  date  to  this  monument ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  it 
more  than  200  years  old.  The  emblem  of  the  Resurrection  on 
this  tomb  has  given  rise  to  many  fabulous  relations  of  a  woman, 
who,  after  she  was  buried  here,  was  taken  up  alive,  and  had 

several 
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several  children*  The  tomb  of  Mrs.  Hand,  wife  of  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Hand,  iu  a  very  high  degree  adorns  the  cad  of  the  south 
aisle.  A  fringed  crimson  curtain  bangs  from  a  painted  arch;  and 
beneath  is  the  monument  from  the  masterly  hand  of  the  late  Mr* 
Banks.  The  representation  is,  the  wife  expiring,  in  her  husband's 
arms.  The  tender  expression  in  his  countenance,  and  the  languid 
appearance  of  the  deceased,  are  finely  delineated.  Here  is  also  a 
bas-relief  oi*  boy  cutting  down  a  lily.  A  few  elegant  lines,  in 
Terse,  are  also  inscribed. 

In  the  front  of  the  north  gallery,  a  monument,  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  exhibiting  a  fine  head  and 
accompaniments,  by  Mr.  Bacon,  with  the  following  inscription* 
perpetuates  the  memory  of 

John  Milton, 

Author  of  Paradise  Lost, 

Born  Dec.  1608  :  died  Nov.  1674. 

His  Father,  John  Milton,  died  March,  1646. 

They  were  both  interred  in  this  Church. 

Samuel  Whitbread,  posuit. 

By  the  register  of  this  church,  it  appears,  that  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1620,  were  married  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth 
Boucher. 

In  Paul's  Alley,  on  the  west  side  of  Redcross  Street,  is  a 
place  of  worship  belooging  to  a  congregation  of  the  Sanderoanian 
persuasion,  which  originated  in  Scotlaud  about  the  year  1728, 
but  where  they  are  at  this  time  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Glassites,  after  its  founder,  Mr.  John  Glass;  at  length  Mr. 
Robert  Sandeman,  an  elder,  formed  that  class  -of  Glassites  which 
bears  his  name :— "  The  chief  opinions  and  practices  in  which 
this,  sect  differ  from  other  Christians  are  their  weekly  admini- 
stration of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  their  Love  Feasts,  of  which  every 
member  is  required  to  partake,  and  which  consists  of  their  dining 
together  at  each  other's  houses,  in  the  interval  between  the 
moruiug  aud  afternoon  service :  their  kiss  of  charity  used  on  this 

occasion 
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occasion  at  the  admission  of  a  new  member,  and  at  other  times 
when  they  deem  it  necessary  and  proper ;  their  weekly  collection 
before  the  Lord's  Sapper,  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  defray- 
ing other  expences  ;  mutual  exhortation ;  abstinence  from  blood 
and  things  strangled;  washing  each  others's  feet,  the  precept 
which,  as  well  as  other  precepts,  they  understand  literally:-— 
community  of  goods,  so  far  as  that  every  one  is  to  consider  all 
that  he  has  in  his  possession  and  power,  liable  to  the  calls  of  the 
poor  and  the  church ;  and  the  unlawfulness  of  laying  up  treasures 
upon  earth,  by  setting  them  apart  for  any  distant,  future,  or 
uncertain  use.  They  allow  of  public  and  private  diversions,  or 
far  as  they  are  not  connected  with  circumstances  really  sinful ; 
but  apprehending  a  lot  to  be  sabred,  they  disapprove  of  lotteries* 
cards,  dice,  &c.  They  maintain  a  plurality  of  elders,  in  the 
choice  of  whom,  want  of  learning,  or  engagements  in  trade,  are 
no  objections,  if  otherwise  qualified,  according  to  the  instructions 
given  by  Timothy  and  Titus."  * 

This  place  is  very  ancient,  having  been  one  of  the  first  Meet- 
ings for  a  General  Baptist  Meeting  in  the  metropolis.  The  late 
Mr.  Daniel  Noble,  who  preached  there  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  had  been  heard  to  say,  that  it  was  built  originally  for  a  play- 
house ;  but  that  the  government  would  not  license  it.  Upon  this 
it  was  taken  by  the  General  Baptists.  It  is  a  large  square  brisk 
pile,  with  three  deep  galleries,  substantially  built  In  1715,  a 
Baptist erion,  with  suitable  appurtenances,  were  erected  This 
Baptisterion,f  or  Cistern,  is  fixed  just  before  the  pulpit,  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  which  are  made  of  good  polished  stone,  and  round 
the  top  is  put  a  kirb  of  marble,  about  a  foot  wide ;  and  round  jt, 
at  about  a  foot  or  two  distance,  is  set  up  an  iron  rail  of  handsome 
cypher-work.  Under  the  pulpit  are  the  stairs  that  lead  down  into 
it ;  and  at  the  top  of  these  are  two  folding  doors,  which  open 
into  the  three  rooms  behind  the  meeting-house,  which  are  large 
and  handsomely  wainscoted.     Under  oue  of  these  rooms  there  is 

a  well 

•  Vide  Evans's  Sketch  of  Denominations,  ISth  Edit. 
t  Crosby's  English  Baptist*  Vol.  IV.  p.  66. 
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a  well  snnk  down  to  the  spring  of  water :  at  the  top  of  this  a 
leaden  pump  is  fixed,  from  which  a  pipe  goes  into  the  bason  near 
the  top  of  it,  by  which  it  is  filled ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bason  another  pipe  goes  from  a  brass  plug  into  the  said  well  to 
empty  it  again.  The  celebrated  James  Foster,  D.  D.  of  whom 
Pope  said, 

Let  honest  Foster  if  he  will  excel. 
Ten  Metropolitans  in  preaching  well, 

wag  pastor  to  this  church  twenty  years.  From  the  records  of  this 
church  it  appears  also,  that  in  "  1678  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
whose  bouse  stood  in  the  neighbourhood,  caused  the  meeting  to 
be  disturbed,  and  the  pulpit  and  forms  to  be  broke  to  pieces,  by 
an  order  of  his :  but  his  house  was  not  long  afterwards  burnt 
down  to  tbe  ground,  and  two  of  his  children,  together  with  the 
person  who  used  to  go  in  his  name  and  disturb  the  meeting, 
burned  in  it." 

Tbe  house  of  Sir  Drew  Druic,  situated  backwards  between 
the  north  end  of  Redcross  Street  and  Golden  Lane,  about  twenty 
years  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Keene,  a  Currier,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Prince  Rupert,  son  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
and  grandson  of  James  L  This  Prince  came  to  England  to  assist 
bis  Uncle,  Charles  I.  about  the  time  that  monarch  had  erected  bis 
standard  at  Nottingham.  Besides  his  martial  exploits,  his  inge- 
nuity obtained  him  much  celebrity,  particularly  for  bis  invention 
of  Mezzotintos,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  hint  from  a 
soldier  scraping  his  rusty  fusil.  He  also  invented  the  glass  drops, 
and  a  metaL  called  by  his  name,  in  which  guns  are  cast;  sad 
contrived  an  excellent  method  for  boring  them :  for  this  purpose, 
a  water-mill  was  erected  at  Hackney  Marsh,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  undertaker,  as  the  secret  died  with  tbe  illustrious  inventor; 
who  happily  communicated  to  Mr.  Christopher  Kirby,  of  Crow* 
der*a  Well  Alley,  Jewin  Street,  the  secret  of  tempering  the  best 
fish-hooks  in  England. 

It  is  said  that  C  ha  lies  I.  paid  a  visit  to  the  Prince  at  his  house 
6  near 
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Hear  Redcross  Street ;  and  that  the  ringers  of  St.  Giles's,  Crip- 
plegate, had  a  gratuity  for  complimenting  the  royal  guest  with  a 
peal.  Prince  Rupert,  in  an  advanced  age,  removed  to  Spring 
Gardens,  where  he  died,  in  November,  1G82. 

In  Glover's  Court,  close  to  Prince  Rupert's  dwelling,  stood 
Glover's  Hall,  long  since  deserted  by  the  Company,  and  used  as 
a  Chapel,  &c. 

Historical,  Topographical,  and  Descriptive  Delinea- 
tions of  the  Parishes,  Principal  Streets,  &c.  chiefly 
N.  S.  and  W.  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

REDCROSS  STRtfET,  in  a  right  line  from  Barbican  to 
Cripplegate,  is  very  ancient,  and  was  so  called  from  a  cross  which 
stood  near  that  end  towards  Golden  Lane.  In  this  street  the 
Mitred  Abbot  of  Ramsey  had  his  town  house.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Drury  House,  from  its  having  been  in  after  times  the  re- 
sidence of  Sir  Drew  Drurie.  The  first  object  of  attention  is  a 
Dissenting  Meeting,  which  has  been  successively  occupied  by 
Independent,  Baptist,  Swedenborgian,  and  other  congrega- 
tions. The  house  adjoining  is  the  Charity  School,  belonging  to 
the  parish  of  St  Giles  Cripplegate,  founded  in  1698,  for  one 
hundred  boys  and  fifty  girls,  who  are  clothed  and  educated.  But 
the  greatest  ornament  in  this  street  fs 

DR.  WILLIAMS'S  LIBRARY,  for  the  use  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenting  Ministers.  Daniel  *  Williams,  D.  D.  was  born  at 
Wrexham,  in  1643,  or  1644.  He  had  a  great  natural  vigour 
of  mind,  and  being  seriously  disposed  towards  religion  from  his 
youth,  he  entered  upon  the  ministry  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
passed,  in  1662.  After  officiating  for  some  years  in  different  parts 
of  England,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Meath,  in  Ire- 
land, and  was  several  years  pastor  of  a  respectable  congregation  in 
Wood  Street,  Dublin.  On  King  James's  landing  in  Ireland,  he 
withdrew  to  England.  After  the  Revolution  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Oak es,  as  preacher  to  a  nume- 
rous congregation  in  Haud  Alley,  Bisliopsgate  Street,  Loudon ; 

O  he 


lie  had  before  this  officiated  several  time*  at  Pinners'  Hall,,  fet 
Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  lecture,  but  with 
great  opposition,  on  account  of  his  severity  against  Antincmjian 
opinions.  Upon  this  account,  Mr.  Williams  withdrew  himself, 
and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Annesky,  Mr.  Hove,  Mr. 
Alsop,  and  Mr.  Richard  Mayo,  who  jointly  set  np  the  lectwea 
at  Salters'  Hall.  Mr.  Williams  was  in  great  favour  with  K#ig 
William  III.     • 

In  Queen  Anne's  time,  he  exerted  himself  very  strenuously 
against  the  bill  in  Parliament  fbr  Occasioned  Cotifbrtnity,  and 
be  was  very  much  for  the  Union  with  Scotland,  in  1707,  and 
nrged  his  friends  to  support  it  with  great  earnestness.  In  1709, 
be  received  a  diploma  of  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Glasgow, 
and  another  from  Edinburgh.  On  September  2S,  1714,  afc  the 
bead  of  the  Protestant  Assenting  Ministers  in  and  about  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Williams  presented  to  his  Majesty,  George  L  a*  ad* 
dress  of  congratulation,  on  his  Accession.  About  this  time,  his 
constitution  naturally  strong,  began  to  decay,  and  °*>  <?***•  3o\ 
1 716,  after  a  short  illness,  he  departed  this  life,  aged  73.'  He  was 
interred  in  a  vault  of  his  own  in  9unhill  Fields,  with  a  long  Latin 
inscription  to  his  memory. 

Dr.  Williams  gave  the  bulk  of  his  estate  by  will  to  charitably 
nses;  such  as*  the  relief  of  poor  Ministers  and  Ministers'  widows  ; 
the  education  of  students  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  the 
Ministry :  the  support  of  schools,  especially  in  Wales:  the  dis- 
tribution of  bibles  and  other  pious  books  among  the  poor:  a  Pro- 
testant missionary  in  Ireland,  &c.  He  left  his  library,  increased, 
by  the  purchase  of  Dr.  Bates's,  and  now  amounting  to  between 
16  and  17  thousand  volumes,  for  public  use,  and  directed  that 
his  trustees  should  purchase,  or  build,  a  proper  house  for  its  re- 
ception. Such  a  bnilding,  erected  by  them  in  Redcross  Street, 
was  opened  in  1729,  wliere  the  Doctor's  collection  is  preserved 
with  peculiar  care  and  neatness.  Here  the  body  of  D'wentiBg 
ministers  frequently  meet  to  transact  the  business  of  the  general 
concern.  It  has  also  long  been  the  repository  fbr  Portraits  of  non- 
conformist 
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ebnforinist  ministers,  for  MS.  aud  other  matters  of  curiosity  and 
utility.  Dissenting  Ministers  and  others  of  that  body,  -who  are 
authors,  shonld  in  justice  add  gratitude,  make  a  point  of  present- 
ing copies  of  atl  their  new  -works  to  this  Library. 

The  great  room  contains  several  glazed  presses,  in  which  are 
deposited  the  works  of  Gramus  and  Gronovius,  Ryiner's  Foedera, 
the  early  editions  of  Milton's  works,  and  the  first  edition  of  his 
Paradise  Lost,  and  other  works  equally  valuable.  Here  is  also 
a  great  curiosity  of  its  kind :  "  Eighteen  volumes  written  with  a 
white  ink  upon  black  paper  (made  on  purpose)  at  the  expense 
and  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  of  London,  linen  draper,  in 
1745,  when  his  sight  was  so  decayed  by  age  that  he  could  not 
Jtead  the  largest  print  These  volumes  were  presented  to  the 
Library  by  the  executors  of  Mr.  Harris,  April  9, 1746.  They 
contain  all  the  New  Testament  excepting  the  Revelations,  and 
the  whole  Book  of  Psalms  in  fifteen  volumes  ;  and  Dr.  Owen's 
"  Faith  of  God's  Elect,"  in  three  volumes.  The  letters  are 
nearly  an  inch  in  height'1 

The  portraits  round  the  room  are  those  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, over  the  chimney.  From  the  south-west  comer,  are,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Steele,  M.  A.  of  St  Johi's  College,  Cambridge, 
"  a  good  scholar,  a  hard  student,  and  an  excellent  preacher."  He 
joined  in  the  ordination  of  Messrs.  Philip  and  Matthew  Henry. 
He  was  one  of  the  ejected  ministers  from  Hanmere,  iu  Flintshire, 
and  died  in  London,  Nov.  16, 1692,  aged  64.  Rev.  William  Har- 
ris, D.  D.  Rev.  Caleb.  Fleming,  D.  D.  Rev.  Samuel  Wright, 
D.  D.  Rev.  Stephen  Charnock,  D.  D.  Emanuel,  Camb.  ejected 
1662,  died  in  London,  July  27,  ]  660,  aged  fifty -two*  Rev.  James 
Newman.  Rev.  Thomas  Manton,  D.  D.  Rev.  Joseph  Priestley, 
LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Rev.  Samuel  Annesley,  LL.  D.  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxon.  "  A  most  sincere,  godly,  and  humble  man ;  vicar  of 
St.  Giles's,  Cripptegate,  from  whence  he  was  ejected.  He  afterwards 
preached  at  the  meeting-house  in  Little  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate 
Street,  and  died  December  31, 1696,  aged  77.  His  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  Dr.  Williams.     The  celebrated  John  Wesley 

0  2  was 
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Was  his  grandson."  The  rest  of  the  portraits  are  those  of  the 
Rev.  John  Howe,  M.  A.  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  born 
May  17,  1630,  died  April  2, 1705,  aged  65.  He  was  in  person 
tail  and  graceful.  He  had  a  piercing,  but  a  pleasant  eye ;  and 
had  .that  in  his  aspect  which  indicated  something  uncommonly 
great,  and  tended  much  to  excite  veneration.  In  his  conversation 
he  was  often  very  facetious.  One  of  his  repartees  deserves  to  be 
remembered : 

"  A  nobleman  with  whom  he  was  at  dinner,  treated  Mr.  Howe 
with  great  respect,  and  requested  him  to  say  in  what  manner  he 
could  effectually  serve  him,  strengthening  his  protestations  of 
zeal  with  a  multitude  of  profane  oaths.  Mr.  Howe  replied, 
"  There,  is  one  favour  which  I  should  be  happy  your  lordship 
would  grant  me."  "  My  good  Mr.  Howe,"  replied  the  noble* 
man  impatiently,  with  another  oath,  "  there  is  nothing  Mr.  Howe 
can  ask,  but  it  will  make  me  happy  to  grant."  On  which  Mr* 
Howe  calmly  replied,  "  The  only  favour  which  I  have  to  beg  of 
you  is,  that  your  Lordship  will  give  me  leave  to  swear  the  next 
oath."  In  Di.Watts's  Lyric  Poems  is  au  admirable  one  addressed 
to  Mr.  John  Howe.  Rev.  William  Bates,  D.  D.  Rev.  Isaac 
Watts,  D.  p.  Rev,  William  Tonge  of  Salter's  Hall.  Rev.  An- 
drew .Kippia,  D.  D.  Rev.  John  Shower.  Rev.  Henry  Grove, 
Tutor  of  au  academy  at  Taunton.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Vincent,  M.  A, 
ejected  from  Langley  Marsh,  Bucks,  of  which  he  was  rector. 
Rev.  John  Newman.  Rev.  John  Flavel,  B.  A-  of  University  Col- 
lege, Oxop,  rector  of  Townatal,  Dartmouth,  whence  he  was  ejected. 
He  died  at  Exeter,  Juue  26,  Ib94,  aged  sixty-four,  R«v.  Richard 
Baxter,  who  was  buried. in  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street.  Rev. 
John  Evans,  D.  P.  Rev.  Obadiah  Hughes,  ejected  from  Oxford 
previously  to  taking  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Anonymous  portrait  of 
a  minister.  Rev.  William  Gough,  ejected  from  his  rectory  of 
Inkpen,  iu  Berks.  Rev.  George  Griffiths,  M.  A.  chaplain  at  the 
Charter  House,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Exchange, 
whence  be  waj»  ejected*  He  had  his  meeting  afterwards  in  Gird* 
lets'  Hall,   Thomas  Jacombe,  D.  D.  rector  of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate, 

The 
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The  Library  here,  under  the  care  of  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Morgan,  is  divided  into  sixteen  classes,  and  contains  many  ca- 
rious hooks,  particularly  earry  printed  works.  The  various  Uacts 
published  during  the  wars  between  Charles  the  First,  and  his 
Parliament,  form  a  great  number  of  volumes;  besides  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  volumes  of  sermons  and  tracts,  during  the  same 
period :  those  preached  before  the  Parliament,  consist  of  thirty- two 
volumes. 

Among  the  early  printed  books,  is  a  copy  of  the  Salisbury 
Liturgy,  1530,  finely  illuminated. 

The  Hours  of  the  Virgins,  printed  at  Paris,  1498;  the  wood 
cuts  are  finely  illuminated. 

Among  the  manuscripts  are,  Wicliffe's  Testament  in  old  Eng- 
lish, well  written,  about  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

A  beautiful  illuminated  bible,  inscribed  "  Biblia.  Sacra  Vet.  et 
Nov.Ttst.  cum  Prologo  Hieronimi:  necnon  Libri  Apocryphi" 
fiiMiothece  Guliellmame,  D.DD.  Thomas  Morgan.  The  "  Old 
and  New  Testament  in  short  hand,  1686/'  "  Minutes  of  the  Ses- 
sions of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  from  August  4,  1643,  to  April 
1662"  In  three  folio  volumes,  written  in  a  kind  of  abreviated 
cypher.  Original  Commission  of  the  States  Gcueral  to  the  arbitra- 
tors appointed  by  them  and  Oliver  Cromwell, to  determine  the  claims 
of  the  English,  for  ships  and  goods  detained  within  the  domi- 
nions of  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  the  year  1652.  This  Stale 
Paper  is  omitted  both  in  Rymer's  Fozdera  and  Thurloe's  State 
Papers. 

Among  the  curiosities,  are  a  miniature  copy  of  a  Head  of 
Christ,  from  a  painting  in  the  Vatican,  finely  executed  by 
Dickie ; 

A  Female  Mummy,  in  the  original  coffin ;  the  linen  and 
papyrus  round  the  body  are  in  good  preservation.  Over  this  mummy 
is  a  head,  said  to  be  the  likeness  of  Cartouche,  a  famous  French 
robber ; 

Skeleton  of  a  person,  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  malefactor 
executed  tinder  the  Coventry  Act. 

O  3  Upon 
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Upon  a^lass  bason  is  the  fallowing  inscription  ;  "  This  flats 
bason,  by  tradition,  held  the  baptismal  water  for  the  Christening  of 
Elizabeth  (daughter  of  King  Henry  VIII.)  tho  most  renowned 
Protestant  Queen  of  England,  &c." 

This  bason  is  formed  like  a  large  dish,  with  a  broad  brim,  and 
a  deep  cavity  in  the  centre,  and  has  been  handsomely  ornamented 
with  gold.  It  is  preserved  in  a  square  box  fitted  to  it  on  the  inside 
<pith  cloth.  Fac  simile  of  Magna  Charta,  framed  and  glazed. 
Ditto  of  an  inscription  brought  from  the  Archipelago,  in  honour  of 
{Erato,  a  musician;  with  a  translation  by  Ames,  framed  and 
glazed.  Medals  and  metallic  casts  struck  in  Russia,  from  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great  to  that  of  Catharine  II.  The  first  series 
of  these  are  very  scarce,  even  in  Russia.  An  old  illiberal  painting  of 
the  Protestant  Reformers,  sitting  at  a  long  table,  with  inscriptions 
of  the  names  of  each,  &c  and  a  representation  of  the  Devil,  the 
Pope,  and  a  Friar  beneath  the  table !  This  picture  is  a  great  ft* 
vonrite  with  many  of  the  Ministers  who  frequent  this  Library  I 
To  their  shame  be  it  recorded. 

Among  the  portraits  in  this  room  is  Dr.  WilUams,  over  4b*> 
chimney,  before  mentioned. 

Mrs.  Jane  Williams,  and  Mr.  Francis  Barksteaa*,  her  first  has* 
band,  of  whom  there  is  a  duplicate  portrait. 

Mr.T.  Barkstead,jua. 

.  Barksteadj  Esq.  in  the  dress  of  the  reign  of  Charta 

the  Second. 

A  very  remarkable  portrait,  clothed  in  the  01  tverian  huff  jerkin, 
with  epaulets  on  the  shoulders,  a  very  aignifieaat  eoontesaace. 
This  is  named  Sir  John  Qldcastle.  These  belonged  to  the 
Founder's  Family. 

John  Milton. 

Rev.  Thomas  Cartyright,  D.  IX  expelled  the  University  fo 
Puritauism,  by  Dr.  Whitgift*  Bust  of  Dr.  Watts,  Rev.  Daniel 
Rogers  of  Wethorsfield. 

Among  the  portraits  of  ministers  on  the  south-east  side  of  Ike 
room  is  that  of  William  Wollaston,  A*  ML  author  of  "  /The  Re- 
ligion 
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tigten  *f  Ketore,  &»  »  Rev.  Joshua  Bayes,  Rev.Hiotrti  Cotton, 
Rev.  Benjamin  Robinwoa,  Rev.  Matthew  Silvester,  Rev.  Joseph 
Burroughs,  Rev.  Timothy  Rogers,  Rev.  William  Petfcins,  Rev. 
damuei  Baker,  Rev.  Matthew  Henry,  Rev.  JobuOakes,  jun.  Rev. 
Thomas  Case,  ReV.  Thomas  Amory,  Rev.  Richard  Mayo,  Rev. 
John  Cakes,  sen.  ReV.  Daniel  Chaumier,  a  French  refugee,  Rev. 
Jotra  Chester,  Rev.  Vincent  Alsop,  M.  A.  Rev.  Sam.  Say. 

On  the  staircase:  ReV.  Joshua  Oldfield,  D.  D.  Rev.  Benjamin 
Cfaavenor,  D.  D.  Hopton  Haynes,  Esq.  Benjamin  Avery, 
LI*  D.  Jasper  Mandnit,  Esq.  Rev.  Daniel  Burgess,  Rev.  Joseph 
Cafryl. 

The  immortal  John  Leek,  speaking  of  tye  Act  of  Uniformity 
passed  on  Bartholomew's  Day,  1062,  the  cause  of  these  eject- 
ments, obsetved :  "  Bartholomew's  Day  was  fetal  to  our  Church 
and  Religion,  in  throwing  out  a  great  number  of  worthy,  learned, 
ptons,  and  orthodox  divines."  In  this  Library  a  register  is  kepi 
for  the  birth  Of  children,  of  equal  validity  in  law  with  the  parochial 
(registers. 

In  Golden  Lane,  tunning  nearly  in  a  straight  line  from  Red* 
cross  Stttet,  a  little  beyond  a  turning  called  Playhouse  Yard, 
Which  leads  to  WhKecross  Street,  is  a  building  with  various 
figures  on  Its  front,  on  the  site  of  which  it  is  said  stood  the  nur- 
sery for  the  elifldreu  of  Henry  VII L    This  ground  came  after- 
wards into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alleyn,  the  founder  of  Dulwich 
College:  he  built  the  playhouse  near  the  spot,  which  he  denomi- 
nated the  FORTUNE,  which,  with  some  private  buildings,  were 
finished  in  1549.    It  was  a  square  building,  eighty  feet  on  each 
side,  partly  raised  On  piles,  the  basement  of  brick,  on  which  a 
building  Was  raised  of  three  stories;  the  first  twelve  feet,  the  se- 
cond eleven  feet,  and  the  third  nine  feet  in  height,  which  were 
famed  into  divisions  vXgtntlmtntf  and  twopenny  rooms.    The 
area  in  the  interior  was  a  square  of  fifty-five  feet,  the  stage  forty, 
three  feet  in  length,  and  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  area. 
The  stage  and  dressing-room  Were  covered,  and  the  area  was 
open.  Theiopporters  were  converted  into  pilasters,  crowned  with 
satyrs.    Thus  the  whole  audience  sat  exposed  to  the  uncertainty 
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of  the  wither ;  and  the  performances  are  supposed  to  have  been 
by  day-light,  as  the  air  must  consequently  have  extinguished 
lamps  or  candles. 

Barbican,  or  the  Barbican,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Red- 
cross  Street,  was  originally  a  Roman  Speculator  watch-tower,  and 
held  by  Edward  I.  as  one  of  his  castles,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Robert  Ufford,  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, by  the  name  of  Base  Court,  an  old  manor  house  of  the 
King's,  which  descended  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  ljis  daughters, 
Cecilia,  to  Sir  John  Willoughby,  afterwards  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Parhain ;  but  though  destroyed  in  1251,  it  appears  to  have  been 
restored,  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  it  was  possessed  by  Ca- 
therine, widow  of  Charles  Brandon,  Dnke  of  Suffolk,  in  her  own 
right,  Baroness  Willoughby  of  E  res  by,  and  then  wife  of  Thomas 
Bertie,  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Ancaster.  This  lady  in  her  zeal 
against  Popery,  had  a  dog  dressed  in  a  rocket,  or  surplice,  used 
by  Bishops,  and  in  affront  to  Dr.  Gardner,  had  named  a  dog  alter 
him.  This  induced  her  and  her  husband  to  quit  their  house  at 
the  Barbican,  and  retire  into  foreign  parts,  till  the  danger  was 
over.  The  mansion  called  Willoughby  House  was  very  large,  and 
was  inhabited  by  her  son,  who  was  called  Peregrine,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  born  whilst  his  parents  were  on  their 
travels.  The  Watch  Tower,  or  barbican,  stood,  were  now  stands 
Nos.  33,  34,  3d,  &c.  in  this  street.  The  middle  house,  is  perhaps 
the  best.  It  was  built  originally  for  an  Inn,  but  is  at  present  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Plimpton,  a  respectable  confectioner, 

The  Earls  of  Bridgewater  had  also  a  house  in  Barbican.  It 
was  burnt  down  in  1675,  and  young  Lord  P  rack  ley,  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl,  and  a  younger  brother  with  their  tutor  perished 
in  the  flames.  Whilst  Newcastle  was  besieged  during  the  civil 
wars,  in  consequence  of  no  coal  reaching  the  Metropolis  *,  Mr* 
Evelyn,  the  gardener,  observed  the  orchards  here  produced  such 
quantities  of  fruit  as  never  were  produced  before  or  after.  He 
inveighs  with  great  indignation  against  coal,  and  at  the  intro- 
duction of  so  many  manufactories  productive  of  smoke,  which  not 

•  onty 

*  J2ve)yu>  guroifugium,  38, 
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*nly  deformed  oar  noblest  buildings  with  their  sooty  tinge ;  bat 
brought  on  catarrhs,  coughs,  and  consumptions,  in  a  degree  un- 
known in  Paris,  and  other  cities  which  make  use  of  wood  only. 
The  family  name  is  partly  preserved  in  Brackley  Street,  running 
from  Bridgewater*s  Gardens  into  Golden  Lane.  Here,  in  the 
spring  of  1801,  very  early  in  the  morning,  a  ball  exploding  from 
an  old  piece  of  ordnance  melting  in  a  furnace,  in  Brick  Lane, 
Old  Street,  passed  over  the  tops  of  the  houses  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  a  southerly  direction,  perforated  the  wall  of  a  garret, 
and  lodged  in  the  room  where  two  children  were  sleeping  without 
doing  them  any  injury. 

GARTER  PLACE  was  another  great  house  in  Barbican,  built 
by.Sir  Thomas  Wriothesly,  Garter  King  at  Arms,  and  uncle  to 
the  first  Earl  of  Southampton  *.  Upon  the  top  of  this  building 
was  a  chapel  which  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesly  dedicated  by  the  name 
of  Sancta  Trinitatis  in  Alto.  The  memory  of  this  place  is  still 
retained  in  a  narrow  passage  at  the  east  end  of  Barbican,  named 
Garter  Court. 

Barbican  was  for  a  considerable  time  the  residence  of  the  late- 
Sir  William  Staines,  Lord  Mayor  of  Loudou,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  social  intercourse  which  this  worthy  magistrate  enter- 
tained for  many  years  with  the  extensive  ward  of  Cripplegate,  of 
which  he  was  Alderman,  probably  led  him  to  reflect,  that  many 
of  those  acquaintances  were  not  so  happy  in  the  smiles  of  fortune 
as  himself,  and  wishing  them  to  receive  a  proof  of  his  benevo- 
lence without  incurring  the  restraints  too  often  inflicted  on  such 
as  receive  alms,  he  constructed  in  1786,  in  Jacob's  Well  Passage, 
running  out  of  Barbican,  seven  neat  houses  for  the  reception  of  as 
many  aged  and  indigent  persons.  These  houses  are  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  Court,  not  in  the  ancient  manner  which  the  facetious 
Tom  Brown  has  styled  "  Charity  Pigeon  Holes/'  but  with  a  de- 
gree of  neatness  and  modern  convenience  appropriate  to  the  kind 
intention  of  the  founder.  The  first  occupants  were  aged  work- 
men,  tradesmen,  &c.  with  their  wives,  some  of  whom  the  Alder- 
nian  had  personally  esteemed  as  his  neighbours.     One  of  these, 

a  peruke7 
*  Howei's  Londiuopolii,  305. 
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*  peruke  maker,  had  shaved  his  worthy  friend  **J  p*tnm  during 
4  period  of  forty-two  yean.  These  Almshouses,  though  Sir 
William  Staines  belonged  to  (he  Carpenter's  Company,  he  chose 
to  put  under  the  patronage  of  the  pariah  of  St.  Giles  Cripp legate. 

The  whole  of  thia  plot  of  ground  belonged  to  Sir  William  ;  ha 
built  the  chapel  in  Barbican,  at  the  comer  of  Jacob**  Well  Alley, 
where  the  late  Mr.  John  Towers  preached  to  a  large  congrega- 
tion, the  house  adjoining,  Sir  William  made  his  own  residence.  He 
also  rebuilt  the  public  house  which  gives  name  to  the  court.  Thia 
being  some  years  since  the  resort  of  persons  who  used  to  entertain 
themselves  and  the  company  with  recitations  of  detached  parts 
from  the  most  celebrated  English  dramas,  an  intellectual  treat 
for  which  nothing  was  extorted ;  the  company  was  respectable, 
and  had  Mr.  Staines's  approbation  and  constant  attendance.  From 
these  neighbourly  meetings  it  is  understood  that  respect  arose  in 
a  great  measure  which  raised  one  of  its  most  estimable  members 
to  be  common  council  man,  alderman,  and  Lord  Mayor,  as  well  as 
his  grateful  acknowledgment  in  the  charitable  foundation  here 
established. 

Since  the  death  of  this  worthy  Alderman,  upon  a  square  stone 
in  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  meeting,  the  following  inscription 

has  been  put  up : 

This  Tablet 
Was  erected  in  1811,  in  Commemoration  of  the  Charita- 
ble munificence  of  Sir  William  Staines,  Alderman  and  Lord 
'     Mayor,  who  erected  seven  Almshouses  within  this  parish, 
and  endowed  them  with  this  Chapel  and  other  buildings  for 
ever. 

Aaron  Stafford. 

Thomas  Brocksopp. 

Churchwardens. 

The  meeting  is  at  present  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Gore, 
a  worthy  and  sensible  Calviaist  preacher,  whose  softness  of  man- 
ner lessens,  if  not  destroys,  the  heart-appalling  severity  of  hia 
doctrines. 

Passing  along  Fore  Street,  and  proceeding  by  London  Wall, 
we  come  to  the  site  of  the  Church  of  All  Hallows,  in  a  very  con- 
tracted 
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ttacted  space  io  the  shape  of  a  wedge.  The  earth  side  is  ibraei 
by  buildings  standing  on  London  Wall,  and  the  south  by  a  raise! 
wall,  and  iron  railing.  The  east  end  is  the  broadest  part;  and 
on  this  side  is  a  honiso  for  the  rector.  The  centre  of  this  space  i* 
occupied  by  the  church.  The  ancient  church  was  probably  built 
about  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  as  upon  its  reparation  in  1478, 
"  My  Lady  Stockton  bestowed  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings."  An* 
other  repair  in  1627,  amounted  to  2201.  and  it  was  again  bean* 
lifisd  in  1609.  The  height  of  that  fabric  was  only  twenty -on* 
feet,  and  the  tower,  fifty  feet;  but  in  1764,  the  present  edifice  was 
erected  from  plans,  by  Mr.  Dance,  at  the  ex  pence  of  2941/.  The 
fxterior  of  this  church  is  constructed  with  brick,  with  high  walk 
and  semicircular  windows  on  the  sides  of  the  building ;  the  east 
end  is  a  circular  blank  wall.  At  the  west  end  is  the  only  en* 
trance  for  the  congregation,  under  a  handsome  stone  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a  light  cupola,  supported  by  arches  and  pillars.  Tfaw 
inside  is  extremely  simple ;  a  plain  wall,  without  either  piQara  or 
divisions.  The  object  of  attention,  however,  which  strikingly  afe- 
rests  the  beholder's  notice,  is  the  extreme  richness  of  the  east 
en<  consisting  of  an  arch,  adorned  with  a  beautiful  arrangement 
of  stucco,  directing  the  eye  to  the  recess  for  the  altar,  which  coa- 
tains  a  picture  of  Ananias  restoring  St.  Paul  to  sight.  This 
painting  is  a  copy  from  an  ancient  master,  by  Nathaniel  Dance, 
J2s<l.  and  was  presented  by  him  to  the  church.  The  frame  is  ek» 
j$antly  carved  and  gilt,  and  a  handsome  curtain  of  green  aUk 
preserves  the  whole  from  injury.  A  gallery  at  the  west  end  con- 
tains a  small  organ  erected  by  subscription. 

Near  this  snot  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a  hermit,  or  a*» 
choriUj  for  in  the  parochial  annuls  it  is  recorded  that  the 
"  ankers"  were  benefactors  to  the  church.  What  a  change  does 
this  busy  neighbourhood  within  the  walls  of  London  now  offer  to 
the  stillness  and  seclusion  of  1521,  when,  from  several  circum- 
stances it  may  be  inferred  that  gardens  and  open  spaces,  rather 
than  houses,  laced  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall ! 

A  little  to  the  westward  from  AllhaUows,  and  at  the  north- 
7  west 
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vest  corner  of  Aldermanbury,  anciently  called  Gayspur  Lane, 
stands  the  parish  church  St  Al phage.  This  saint,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  put 
to  death  by  the  Danes  at  Greenwich,  in  1014,  soon*  after  which 
a  church  was  dedicated  to  his  memory,  near  the  wall  by  Cripple- 
gate.  At  the  Dissolution  the  old  church  was  pulled  down,  and 
converted  to  a  carpenter's  yard.  The  north  aisle  having  been 
pulled  down,  the  south  aide  of  the  priory  church  belonging  to 
Elsiug  Spital,  or  hospital,  was  next  used  as  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Alphage.  This  structure  escaped  the  fire  of  London,  but 
was  considered  so  ruinous  in  1774,  that  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  rebuilding  it,  and  the  late  Sir  William  Staines,  offering 
to  construct  the  new  fabric  for  1350/.  his  proposals  were  ac- 
cepted, and  the  new  church  was  opened  in  1777.  It  consists 
of  two  fronts,  one  in  Aldermanbury,  the  other  facing  London 
Wall :  the  former  a  pediment  supported  by  pillars,  a  Venetian, 
and*  other  windows.  The  latter  a  lofty  pediment  supported  by 
oval  pillars,  a  plain  window  and  door  case.  The  interior,  though 
without  pillars,  and  devoid  of  ornament,  is,  however,  very  neat. 
Part  of  the  old  church  remains  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
present  building.  The  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

Nearly  opposite  the  east  end  of  the  site  of  Bethlem  Hospital, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  is  a  court  with  an  entrance  by  a 
large  pair  of  iron  gates,  called  Carpenter's  Buildings,  at  a 
small  distance  from  which  is  Carpenters'  Hall,  very  old,  and  like 
many,  built  before  the  fire  of  London,  principally  composed  of  tim- 
ber and  plaister,  yet  not  devoid  of  beauty.  It  has  a  pleasant  pro- 
spect  into  the  gardens  of  Drapers'  Hall,  but  was  latety  used  as  a 
,carpet  warehouse. 

A  little  farther  to  the  westward,  and  at  the  corner  of  Philip 
Lane,  stands  Sion  College,  on  the  site  of  Elsing  Spital,  and  a 
decayed  nunnery,  which  preceded  it.  William  Elsing,  a  citizen 
and  mercer  of  London,  in  1329,  here  fonnded  an  hospital  bear- 
ing his  name,  for  a  warden,  a  priest,  and  one  hundred   blind 

paupers. 
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paupers,  which  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  Priory  of  Cations 
Regular,  bearing  the  name  of  THE  PRIORY  OF  ST.  MARY 
OF  ELS1NG,  the  founder  being  the  first  prior. 

After  the  Dissolution,  failing  to  Lord  Williams  of  Thame,  he 
converted  the  hospital,  with  the  lodgings  of  the  prior  and  canons 
into  a  dwelling-house ;  the  church-yard  he  transformed  into  a 
garden,  and  the  cloister  be  reduced*  into  a  gallery,  whilst  the 
apartmeuts  of  the  poor  blind  brethren  were  disposed  of  as 
stabling  for  horses.  Lord  Williams  was  master  of  the  King's 
jewels,  but  during  his  absence  on  Christmas  Eve,  1641,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  gallery,  which  burnt  with  such  fierceness  that 
the  whole  house  aud  other  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  several 
of  (he  royal  jewels  lost  or  embezzled. 

The  house  was  rebuilt  by  Margery,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Wil- 
liams, but  afterwards  sold  by  her,  with  the  whole  estate,  to  Sir 
Rowland  Hay  ward,  Alderman  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London.,  and 
tbe  ground  passed  through  different  hands,  till,  in  consequence 
of  the  pious  will  of  Dr.  Thomas  White,  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstau  in 
the  West,  dated  October  1st,  1623,  it  was  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  SION  COLLEGE,  for  the  use  of  the  London 
clergy,  who  were  incorporated  by  Charles  I.  by  the  name  of  THE* 
PRESIDENT  AND  FELLOWS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
SION  WITHIN  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON;  and  for  a  alms- 
house for  twenty  persons,  ten  men  and  ten  women.  Besides 
3000/.  applied  in  building  the  college,  Dr.  While  left  160/.  per. 
annum,  of  which  120/.  was  appropriated  to  the  almshouse,  and* 
the  remaining  forty  pounds  to  the  support  of  the  common  ex- 
penditures of  the  college,  out  of  which  it  was  ordered  that  the 
clergy  should  have  four  annual  dinners,  and  that  on  those  days 
appointed  quarterly,  Latin  sermons  should  also  be  preached.  In 
1632,  tbe  governors  and  clergy  agreed  upon  having  a  common 
seal,  on  which  was  the  figure  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  with  this 
inscription:  Vade  etfac similiter.* 

The  copious  library  belonging  to  this  College  was  the  sole  gift. 

of 
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of  the  Iter.  JoIib  Simpson,  Rector  of  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  mi 
one  of  Dr.  White's  Executors.  A  great  number  of  books  were 
brought  to  this  library  from  Old  St.  Paul's,  in  1047,  and  maty 
others  were  given  by  private  benefactors ;  bat  in  1666,  one-third 
ef  the  hooks,  the  almshouses,  several  chambers  for  students,  and 
ether  convenient  apartments  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire. 
However,  the  whole  edifice  was  afterwards  rebuilt  ra  the  plait 
■anner  it  now  appears,  and  the  new  library  was  increased  by  a 
nart  o£  the  Jesuits  hooks,  seized  in  1679 ;  by  the  donation  of 
Lord  Berkeley  of  half  the  library  of  his  uncle  Sir  Robert  Cooke, 
and  several  legacies  ;  net  to  mention  those  which  it  is  the  ens* 
torn  of  every  incumbent  within  the  city  tad  suburbs  to  give  en 
taking  possession  of  his  living,  and  copies-  of  new  publications 
which  booksellers,  by  aft  Act  of  the  10th  of  Queen  Anne,  are 
obliged  to  furnish.  The  librarian  here  has  a  genteel  apart- 
ment on  the  south  side  of  the  college.  The  front  next  Lor* 
don  Wall,  as  well  as  part  of  the  structure  in  Philip  Lane,  being 
jadged  unsafe,  was  taken  down  in  180O,  and  rebuilt  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner.  Opposite  the  college  is  a  small  burial-ground, 
abutting  on  the  city  wall,  towards  the  east  end  of  the  church 
of  St  Alpbage.  On  a  gate  with  a  pediment  is  inscribed  "  Thh? 
gateway  was  erected  at  the  proper  cost  and  charge  of  Ralph 
Hottcook,  husband  to  Eliaabeth  Holbrook,  niece  to  Jeremiah? 
Copping,  Gent  who  lieth  entombed  within,  A.  ]>.  1687."  But 
it  appears  .by  a  new  inscription  open  a  stone  over  the  entrance 
that  this  gate  was  rebuilt,  and  the  wait  repaired  in  1814.  Rev. 
Robert  Watts,  rector. 

The  almshouses  of  this  college,  built  under  the  library,  on 
the*  west  aide  of  the  square,  are  ten  within  the  college  for  the 
men,  and  ten  without  it  for  the  women.  Four  of  these  aims- 
people  are  nominated  by  the  city  of  Bristol,,  where  Dr.  Whiter 
wee  born;  eight  by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  six  by 
the  parish  of  St  Dunstan,  where  he  was  minister  forty-nine 
years,  and  two  by  St  Gregory 'a  parish,  where  be  had  lived  about 
twenty  years.    The  almspeople  arc  expected  to  attend  private 

morning 
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morning  and  eveniag  praysra  daily;  regularly  to  attend  oa 
Wednesdays  awl  Fridays  at  church;  and  they  neat  be  Bingk 
pereoue,  aad  mere  than  60  yeara  of  age. 

The  Bishop  of  London  k  appelated  visitor  by  the  charter ; 
aad  the  Corporation  else  consists  of  a  president,  two  deans, 
and  fear  assistants,  with  all  the  rectors,  vicars,  licensed  lecturers, 
and  cerates  within  the  city  of  London  and  its  sabtirhs. 

The  Library  and  Ball,  whieb.  were  repaired  and  beautified  ia 
1900,  ia  adorned  with  various  pictures;  via.  a  anions  piece  of 
antiquity,  bearing  on  one  side  an  image  of  the  Deity,  with  a 
Saxon  inscription;  and  on  the  other,  the  decollation  of  John  the 
Baptist,  probably  the  painting  of  an  altar  belonging  to  the  old 
Priory  :*  Charles  I ;  a  very  melancholy  countenance.  George 
Cornea  de  Berkeley,  a  great  benefactor  to  the  library ;  Edward 
Lord  Cherbury:  died  1678;  Robertas  Cooke,  miles;  Samuel 
Brewer,  arauger.  This  gentleman  was  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  intended  that  Sion  College  should  have  his  books; 
but  his  intentions  were  frustrated,  so  that  the  college  could  not 
obtain  an  estate  which  he  had  bequeathed,  till  the  determination 
of  a  suit  in  chancery.  Thomas  James,  an  eminent  printer,  who 
left  his  book*  by  will  to  the  use  of  the  public  The  college  were 
therefore,  infinitely  obliged  to  hi*  widow  for  transferring  them 
to  the  college,  Eleonora  eoojux  Thorns  James;  Tho.  Seeker, 
archiep.  Centner,  1758,  in  his  robes;  Edmund  Gibson,  ep  Lond; 
1723,  by  Vaaderhenk;  Thomas  Tenneson  archiep.  Cautnar, 
1691;  Henry  Compton  ep  Lend.  1761.  A  whole  length  of 
Charles  II;  Richard  Terrick  ep  Load.  1761 ;  Thomas  Sherbock 
ep  Lend.  1719, 

Proceeding  eastward  towards  Broad  Street,  we  come  to  the  EX* 
CISE  OFFICE,  a  plain  bnt  large  aad  elegant  stone  betiding,  four 
stories  i*  height,  with  an  entrance  through  the  middle  of  it  into 
a  largo  yard,  in  which  is  another  building  of  brick,  nearly  the 
size  of  the  principal  edifice.  The  front  of  the  building  stands  on 
ten  almshouses  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresfaam*  in  1474;  and 

the 
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the  back  one  with  the  yard,  occupies  the  space  on  which  Gfresharii 
College  formerly  stood.  From  the  centre  of  both  buildings  are 
long  passages  and  staircases  to  the.  galleries,  in  which  are  the 
numerous  offices  for  the  commissioners  and'  clerks  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  excise.  This  is  the  principal  office  of  Excise 
in  his  Majesty's  dominion,  and  the  business  is  conducted  by  nine 
commissioners  within  and  without.  These  commissioners  receive 
the  duties  on  beer,  ale,  and  spirituous  liquors ;  on  tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate ;  ou  malt,  hops,  soap,  starch,  candles,  paper,  vellum, 
parchment,  and  other  excisable  commodities :  for  surveying  and 
collecting  of  these  duties  a  great  number  of  out-door  officers  are 
employed  in  different  districts  or  divisions  throughout  the  king- 
dom, to  prevent  frauds  and  losses.  Before  these  commissioners 
all  cases  of  seizure  for  frauds  committed  in  the  several  branches 
of  the  revenue  under  their  direction  are  tried  ;  from  their  deter- 
mination there  is  no  appeal,  excepting  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Appeal  so  called,  though  they  are  a  part  of  themselves. 

On  the  west  side  of  Broad  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  back  en- 
trance of  the  South  Sea  House  is  situated  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Peter  le  Poor.  It  appears  from  a  register  ho  far  back  as 
1181,  that  this  church  was  very  ancient.  Slow  thinks  it  was 
called  Le  Poor,  from  the  ancient  state  of  the  parish,  though  in 
his  time  it  possessed  a  number  of  good  houses  belonging  to  mer- 
chants and  others.  The  old  church,  like  many  others,  projected 
considerably  beyond  the  line  of  the  houses,  and  was  a  great 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  stroet,  in  consequence  of  this 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  l?t-8,  for  taking  it  down  and 
rebuilding  it,  which  was  completed  in  1791,  at  an  expense  of 
more  than  four  thousand  pounds,  of  which  the  city  of  Londou 
subscribed  four  hundred  pounds,  and  the  remainder  was  raised  by 
annuities  in  the  parish.  The  west  end  of  this  church  is  elegantly 
simple ;  the  door  is  in  the  centre,  between  double  lot.ic  columns  : 
the  ends  of  the  front  are  adorned  with  pilasters  of  the  same  or- 
der, between  which  and  the  columns  are  a  blank  window  on  each 
side.  Above  the  door  is  a  moulded  pediment  with  aplaiutym- 
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panum,  oyer  which  rises  a  square  tower  in  two  stories,  the  first 
plain  for  the  clock  and  bells,  the  second  ornamented  with  double 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  at  the  corners  of  each  of  these  a  hand* 
some  vase.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  elegant  bell-shaped 
dome,  terminated  by  a  weathercock.  It  is  a  rectory,  the  advow- 
son  of  which  appears  to  have  been  always  in  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's. 

At  a  small  distance  from  this  is  the  Church  of  AUSTIN  FRIARS, 
built  on  the  site  of  a  Priory  dedicated  to  St.  Augustin,  or  Austin, 
Bishop  of  Hipps,  in  Africa,  and  founded  for  the  Friars  Eremites  of 
thai  order,  by  ^Humphry  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex.  The 
founder  and  his  family  built  here  a  very  handsome  and  capacious . 
church ;  but  this,  with  other  buildings  within  its  precincts,  were 
granted  away  in  portions  by  King  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI. 
also,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  all  the  church  of  the 
Angustines,  excepting  the  choir  and  tbe  steeple,  to  a  congregar 
tion  of  Germans  and  other  strangers,  who  fled  here  for  the  sake 
of  religion,  and  ordered  it  to  be  called  The  Temple  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Several  successive  Princes  have  confirmed  it  to  the 
Dutch,  by  whom  it  is  at  present  used  as  a  place  of  worship. 
It  is  still  a  spacious  Gothic  building,  supported  by  two  rows  of 
a  tone  pillars.  At  the  east  end  of  tbe  interior  there  is  a  large 
platform,  on  which  is  placed  a  long  table  with  seats  against  tbe 
wall,  and  forms  on  the  other  sides,  for  the  use  of  persons  receiv- 
ing the  holy  communion:  the  windows  on  one  side  have  the 
words  Jesus  Temple,  painted  on  them  in  several  places.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  library,  containing  several  valuable  manuscripts,  viz. 
letters  written  by  Calvin,  Peter  Martyr,  and  other  foreign  re- 
formers. 

This  place,  which  is  now  called  the  Dutch  Church  in  Austin 
Friars,  is  well  served  by  two  ministers  who  preach  twice  every 
Sunday,  and  once  in  the  week.  They  administer  the  Sacra- 
ment on  the  last  Sunday  in  every  month,  and  exchange  churches 
every  first  Sunday  in  the  month  with  the  Walloon,  or  French 
congregation  in  Threadneedle  Street,  on  account  of  their  build- 
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ing  being  too  small.  The  ministers  have  good  ssAaTtaa,  and  tbs 
church  provides  a  decent  substance  for  their  wkfefrs,  besides 
maintaining  a  number  of  decayed persons  of  Butek  extraction  in 
their  almshouses  between  Union  Street  and  Leap  Alley,  Moo* 
fields. 

Part  of  the  house,  garden*,  and  cloisters,  belonging  to  this 
priory  were  granted  to  Sir  William  Paulet,  Lord  Treasurer  by 
Henry  VIII.  who  erected  on  part  of  their  site  what  was  then 
called  a  stately  edifice,  whfch  afterward*  devolved  to  his  son;  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  with  the  choir  ami  steeple  of  the  Co&> 
venticle  church  ;  who  disposed  of  the  pavement  and  all  the  mag* 
nificent  sepulchral  monument*  of  the  nobility  for  the  pit  Hoi  sua* 
of  one  hundred  pounds.  He  also  stripped  the  roof  of  the  lead\ 
and  converted  the  building  into  a  triable.  Some  remains  of  the 
mansion  of  the  Augustiues  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Old  Pay 
Office,  opposite  the  corner  of  Winchester  Street,  now  occupied 
by  packers,  and  as  warehouses.  Winchester  Street  waa  built  on 
the  garden  ground.  And  among  the  houses  on  this  spot  worthy 
of  notice,  that  in  the  sooth-west  angle  alluded  to  by  Strype,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Spanish  Ambassadors,  but  sinee  oc- 
cupied by  Sir  James  Honblon,  Knt.  and  Alderman  of  London*  It 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  large  manufacturer  of  hats.  Sir 
Thomas  Buckworth  and  other  eminent  merchants  resided  on  thin 
spot. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  another  part  of  this  extensive  Priory  to 
be  converted  into  a  manufactory  of  Venice  glasses  during,  the 
reigns  of  James  and  Charles  the  First,  under  the  direction  of  James 
Howel.  This  antique  building  afterwards  formed  a  part  of  Pin- 
ner's Hall,  which  for  upwards  of  a  century  was  occupied  by  se- 
veral Dissenting  congregations ;  and  finally,  about  1798,  pulled 
down  and  not  a  trace  left  behind. 

The  entrance  to  the  Broker  How,  Moorfields,  is  nearly  facmg 
Winchester  Street.  This  forms  the  east,  awtf  part'  of  the  north 
side  of  a  plat  lately  called  The  Quarters.  These  were  part  of  a 
marsh  in  Hie  time  of  Fits  Stephen,  an  historian  of  Louden  in  the 
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trig*  «f  HWy  If.:  spewing  of  this  spot,  he  say?,  "  wlieit 
tii»  vast  lake,  which  waters  the  walls  of  the  city  towards  the 
north,  is  hard  frozen,  the  youth  tu  great  numbers  go  and  divert 
themselves  on  the  ice  ;  some  taking  a  small  run  for  an  increment  * 
of  velocity,  place  their  feet  at  a  proper  distance,  and  are  carried 
'sliding  sideways  a  great  way.  Others  will  make  a  large  cake 
of  ice,  and  seating  one  of  their  companions  npon  it,  they  take 
held  of  one's  hands,  and  draw  him  along,  when  it  happens  that 
moving  so  swiftly  on  so  slippery  a  plain  they  alt  rail  headlong. 
Others  there  are  who  are  still  more  expert  in  these  amusements 
on  the  ice ;  tliey  place  certain  bones,  the  leg  bones  of  animals, 
under  the  soles  of  their  feet,  by  tying  them  round  their  ankles, 
and  then  taking  a  pole  shod  wHh  iron  into  their  hand,  they  push 
themselves  forward  by  striking  it  against  the  ice,  and  are  carried 
on  with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  flight  of  a  bird,  or  a  bolt  discharged 
from  a  cross  bow  *  " 

Many  persons  of  rank  were  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Au- 
gustine Friars,  from  the  opinion  that  the    ground  was  more 
sanctified  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  religious  lives  of  the  pos- 
sessors.   Among  the  illustrious  names  here  referred  to,  are,  Ed- 
mund Grey  de  Meric,  Earl  of  St.  Pan),  who  was  sent  over  by 
Charles  VI,  of  France  on  a  complementary  visit  to  Richard  II. 
and  his  Queen.     Lucie,  wife  of  Edmund  Holland,  Lord  Admiral, 
and  one  of  the  heirs  and  daughters  of  Barnabas,  Lord  of  Milan. 
Btchard  Fitz  Alan,  the  great  Earl  of  Arundel,  beheaded  in  1397; 
on  Tower  Hill.    John  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  beheaded  by  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  1463,  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  House  of 
Lancaster.    Numbers  of  the  barons  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Barnet,  were  also  buried  here,  as  was  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.    A 
long  list  of  otbfcr  noble  and  eminent  persous  buried  here  is  given 
in  8tow*s  Survey. 

The  Walloon,  or  French  Protestant  church  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  Threadneedle  Street,  opposite  Finch  Lane.     It  is  built 
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upon  the  site  of  the  ehapel  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anthony.  Di- 
vine service  is  performed  here  in  the  French  language,  after  the 
manner  of  French  Protestants,  who  do  not  make  use  of  the  Liturgy 
.  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  old  building  being  destroyed  by 
the  fire  of  London,  the  present  church  was  erected  solely  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  Protestants.  It  is  a  small  bnt  neat  place  of 
worship.  The  lease  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Anthony's  Hospital  waa 
obtained  for  the  first  French  Protestants  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
by  the  good  offices  of  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London,  and  upon  this 
spot  they  have  remained  ever  since. 

At  the  south-west  end  of  Threadneedle  Street,  is  the  church 
of  St.  Bennet  Fink,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  a  former  edi- 
fice, very  ancient,  as  in  1323,  John  de  Anesty  was  collated  to  the 
rectory  on  the  death  of  Thomas  de  Branketre.  After  being  re- 
built by  Robert  Fink,  the  elder,  in  1633,  it  was  burnt,  in  1666, 
and  lastly,  rebuilt  and  finished  in  1673.  The  present  fabric  it 
of  stone,  and  is  a  good  piece  of  architecture,  the  interior  being 
a  complete  elipsis,  and  the  roof  an  elipticai  cupola,  upon  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  turret  glazed  round,  environed  with  a  cor- 
nice, supported  by  six  -stone  columns  of  the  Composite  order  :  be- 
tween each  column  is  a  spacious  arch,  and  six  large  window* 
with  angular  mullions ;  those  in  the  north  wall  are  nearly  filled 
up.  The  altar-piece  consists  of  four  small  columns  with  their 
entablature  of  the  Composite  order.  Here  is  also  a  very  beautiful 
font,  the  cover  adorned  with  festoons,  &c.  In  one  of  the  south 
windows  there  is  a  south  declining  west  dial  finely  painted,  with 
this  motto,  Sine  Lumine  Inane.  In  another  window  Mr.  Hoi- 
roan's  coat  of  arms  painted  on  glass.  The  length,  or  greater 
diameter  of  the  church  is  sixty-three  feet ;  the  breadth,  or  lesser 
diameter,  forty-eight,  and  the  altitude  about  forty-nine.  The  steeple 
is  composed  of  a  square  tower,  over  which  is  a  large  cupola, 
crowned  with  a  spire,  above  110  feet  from  the  ground :  the  tower 
is  adorned  with  fresco  work  of  festoons,  &c.  and  contains  six 
bells  beside  the  prayer-bell.  On  the  north  side  of  the  entrance 
into  tbc  chancel  are  the  names  of  the  benefactors,  done  in  gold 
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letters,  on  black,  adorned  with  a  gold  frame,  and  an  arching  pedi- 
ment '  The  high  finishing  of  this  church  was  principally  owing 
to  Mr.  Holman's  contribution  of  1000/. :  this  benevolence  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  he  was  a  Catholic.  He  would  have  given 
the  parish  an  organ,  but  this  was  refused.  The  impropriation  of 
this,  church  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wind- 
sor. There  are  not  any  monuments  here  worthy  of  particular 
notice. 

St.  Martin  Outwich  :  this  building,  situated  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Threadneedle  Street,  was  erected  in 
1540 ;  but  though  it  escaped  the  fire  of  London,  was  so  much 
damaged  by  the  fire  that  began  in  Cornhill,  in  1765,  that  the 
building  of  a  new  one  was  found  necessary ;  and  the  old  one  was 
taken  down,  which  (enlarged  the  entrance  into  Threadneedle 
Street,  by  taking  off  the  angle;  but  as  the  parish  was  small,  the 
Corporation  of  London  contributed  200/.  the  South  Sea  Company 
200/.  and  the  Merchant  Taylors,  who  are  the  patrons,  500/..  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  May,  1796,  on  a  copper 
plate,  placed  under  it,  with  the  following  inscription : 

The  first  Stone  for  rebuilding  the 

Parish  Church  of  St.  Martin  Outwich 

Was  laid  this  fourth  day  of  May,  1790, 

By  the  Worshipful  Company  of 

Merchant  Taylors 

Mr.  John  Rogers  Master 

George  Vander  Neunberg 

Thomas  Walters 

Thomas  Bell 
William  Cooper 

Wardens. 

The  present  structure  is  of  brick,  except  the  east  end,  which 
is  of  stone;  and,  towards  Threadneedle  Street,  consists  of  a  lofty 
blank  wall,  with  a  small  door  at  the  corner;  the  front  next 
lishopsgate  is  more  ornamental,  and  consists  of  a  wall  with 
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blank  windows,  over  which  is  a  cupels,  that  bears  aooie  resell* 
blance  to  a  bird  cage.  Bat,  if  the  building  has  little  or  no  e*> 
•ternal  recommendation,  the  architect  has  amply  corns  cfraatod  for 
this  deficiency  by  the  interior  decora/tfons.  tie  has  nat  aaerificed 
chastity  to  embellishment ;  the  pnlpit,  the  galtarie*,  pews,  fee.  do 
credit  to  his  judgment,  and  he  has  rajrtaced  the  ^nomuawwls  which 
were  in  the  old  church  very  jnHMmmky ;  a  ine  picture  over  the? 
altar,  by  Rigaud,  representing  the  Resurrection,  adds  solemnity 
to  the  whole. 

Among  the  Rectors  of  this  charch  w*s  Dr.  Kidfec,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  who,  with  his  lady,  were  killed  in  fcfeyjaiaoeat 
Wells,  by  the  fail  of  a  slack  of  chimniea  daring  the  great  dona 
uf  wharf  in  November,  1703. 

The  pomp  opposite  this  church  cams  e  well,  formerly  much 
noticed  for  having  two  buckets  so  disposed  that  the*  drawing  up 
one,  let  down  the  other,  thus  aibtwing  an  imhrtejtiipted  strppiy  of 
water.  Among  the  monuments  the  following  is  most  JeajarkaUe 
for  the  worthy  character  indicated  by  the  inscription :  via. 

Here  resteth  the  Body  of  the  Worshipful  Mr.  Richard 
Staper,  elected  Alderman  of  this  city,  1594,  He  was  the 
greatest  merchant  in  his  time,  the  chiefest  Actor  in  Dis- 
covery of  the  Trades  of  Turkey  and  East  India.  A  man 
humble  in  Prosperity,  painful  and  ever  ready  in  the  Affairs 
public,  and  discreetly  careful  of  his  private.  A  liberal 
Housekeeper,  bountiful  to  the  •  Poor,  an  upright  Dealer  in 
the  World,  and  a  Devout  Aspirer  after  the  World  to  come ; 
much  blessed  in  his  posterity,  and  happy  in  his  and  their  Al- 
liances. 

He  died  the  last  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1608. 

Threadneedle  Street  evidently  took  its  name  from  the  circum* 
stance  of  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  being  situated  there. 

The  southern  end  of  Bishopsgate  Street  towards  Comhill  being 
burnt  in  1765 ;  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish  to  make  way  for  the 
London  Tavern  and  other  new  buildings,  the  -remains  of  an  an- 
cient church,  or  chapel,  were  discovered,  which  had  long  serve* 
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4br  4be  usee  of  cellaring  to  four  houses  that  covered  this  relic 
of  antiquity ;  but  when,  or  by  whom  this  old  edifice  was  founded 
could  uo,t  be  traced.  The  inside  of  it  measured  forty  feet  in  lengtji, 
«nd  twenty  <*aix  in  breadth.  The  roof  was  only  ten  feet  nine  inches 
vfrom  the  floor,  occasioned  by  the  raising  of  the  ground  in  this  part 
of  the  city;  ,the  .most  probable  conjecture  was  that  this  church, 
.which  stood  atrihe  top  or  above  Cornell,  was  dedicated  to  St.  An- 
drew ,the  Apostle ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  other  church  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  named  after  the  same  saint,  was  distin- 
guished,by  the  addition  of  Under  shaft. 

About  twelve  feet  farther  to  the  north,  and  under  the  house 
where  the  fire,  in  1765,  was  supposed  to  have  b^gun,  there  was 
another  atone  building  thirty  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  broad,  and 
eight  feet  high,  with  a  door  on  the  north  side,  a  window  at  the 
.eaat  end,  and  the  appearance  of  another  at  the  west.    This  build- 
ing wa*  covered  with  a  semi-circular  arch,  made  of  small  pieces 
•rf  chalk,  in  the  form  of  bricks,  and  rubbed  with  stone,  resembling 
Itbe  arches  of  a  bridge;  but  neither  of  this,  structure,  nor  the  first 
.00  strangely  buried,  does  ancient  history  afford  any  certain  ac- 
count   The  London  Tavern,  standing  upon  the  site  of  these 
Antiquities  has  long  afforded  every  convenience  for  large  assem- 
blies.   The  Sherifis  of  London,  when  sworn  in,  usually  gaye  their 
.entertainments  here;  and  here  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
.House,  the  Marine  Society,  and  others  used  to  hold  their  annual 
dinners  in  spacious  and  convenient  apartments  appropriated  .to 
.that  purpose ;  but  higher  up  Bisbopsgate  Street,  and  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  way,  is  a  rival  house,  called  the  City  of  Lon- 
(Don  Tavern,  where  accommodations  of  the  most  elegant  kind, 
.from  .the  solitary  meal  of  the  Epicure  to  the  crowded  city  feast, 
»are  also, to  be  had.    This  new  tavern  has  been  erected  in  a  style 
of  elegance  adopted  only  to  the  Metropolis  of  so  wealthy  a  na- 
tion.   Calculations  were  made  that  the  expenses  of  building,  fur- 
aliening,  and  storing  the  cellars  only,  would  far  exceed  an  hun- 
dred ttioiueud.poupds.     The  orchestra  in  the  principal  room,  the 
-lustres,  &c,  and  the  embellishments  and  accommodations  in  general 
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intbe  interior  of  this  edifice  folly  equal  the  expectations  naturally 
excited  by  the  view  of  its  external  magnificence. 
•  The  South  Sea  House  stands  upon  a  great  space  of  ground, 
running  backward  as  far  as  Old  Broad  Street.  The  back  front 
was  formerly  the  Excise  Office ;  then  the  South  Sea  House.  The 
new  building,  in  which  the  Company's  affairs  are  now  transacted, 
is  a  magnificent  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  enclosing  a  qua- 
drangle, supported  by  stone  pillars  of  the  Tuscan  order,  which 
form  a  fine  piazza.  The  front  in  Threadneedle  Street  of  the  Doric 
order  is  very  handsome,  and  the  walls  are  of  great  thickness.  The 
several  offices  are  judiciously  disposed,  and  the  great  hall  for  sales, 
the  dining  room,  galleries,  and  chambers  are  beautiful  and  conve- 
nient. Underneath  the  building  are  arched  vaults  to  preserve 
valuables  in  case  of  fire. 

The  South  Sea  Company  had  its  origin  in  the  purchase  of  sea- 
men's tickets  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  they  being  so  badly 
paid  that  the  necessitous  were  obliged  to  part  with  them  at  forty 
and  sometimes  fifty  per  cent  loss ;  consequently,  through  this  and 
other  accounts  not  provided  for  by  Parliament,  a  debt  of  nine  mil- 
lions one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  pounds ,  fifteen  shil* 
lings  and  iburpence,  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  these  avaricious 
usurers.  This  society,  then  taking  the  debt  into  their  hands,  ob- 
tained an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1710,  to  make  them  a  body  poli- 
tic. The  year  following,  the  debt  being  discharged,  the  Com- 
pany was  made  perpetual,  and  her  Majesty  incorporated  them 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  South  Seas  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  for 
encouraging  the  Fishery/'  In  1714,  the  Company  having  lent 
government  an  additional  sum  of  822,032/.  4s.  8d.  their  capital 
was  by  Act  of  Parliament  increased  to  ten  millions ;  for  which 
the  members  received  six  per  cent,  interest,  or  600,000/.  per  an- 
num. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1720,  this  Company  was  further 
favoured  with  the  sole  privilege  of  trading  to  the  South  Seas 
within  certain  limits,  and  enabled  to  increase  their  capital,  by  re- 
deeming 
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deeming  several  of  the  public  debts;  this,  however,  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  subscribers ;  for,  by  the  arte  nsed  on  this  occasion  bj 
some  persons  in  power,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  was  soon 
raised  to  33,543,263/. 

At  length,  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Company 
and  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  them,  the  Metropolis  expe- 
rienced a  great  stagnation  of  trade,  which  occasioned  the  rain 
of  many  families.  An  exclusive  trade  having  been  granted  them, 
in  consequence  of  a  recent  treaty  with  Spain,  their  agents  un- 
der cover  of  the  importation,  which  they  were  authorized  to  make 
by  the  ship  sent  annually  to  Porto  Bella,  poured  in  their  commo- 
dities on  the  Spanish  colonies  without  limitation  or  reserve.  In- 
stead of  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons  burthen,  as  stipulated  by 
the  treaty,  they  usually  employed  one  of  a  thousand  tons,  ex- 
clusive of  her  water  and  provisions ;  and  she  was  accompanied  by 
three  or  four  smaller  vessels,  which,  mooring  in  creeks,  &c  sup- 
plied her  clandestinely  with  fresh  bales  of  goods  to  replace  such 
as  had  been  previously  disposed  of.  Under  these  advantages,  the 
public  being  led  to  believe  the  profits  of  the  Company  much 
greater  than  they  were,  Sir  John  Blount,  one  of  the  Directors,  un- 
der pretence  of  enabling  government  to  pay  off  the  national  debt 
by  lowering  the  interest,  and  reducing  all  the  funds  into  one,  pro- 
posed that  the  South  Sea  Company  should  become  the  sole  public 
creditor. 

This  plaosibie  scheme  being  readily  adopted  by  the  ministry, 
noon  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  an  act  was  passed 
purporting  that  the  Company  should  be  authorized  to  purchase 
from  the  several  proprfetors  ail  the  funded  debts  of  the  Crown, 
which  then  bore  an  iuterest  of  five  per  cent  and  that  after  the 
expiration  of  six  years  the  interest  should  be  reduced  to  four  per 
cent  and  the  capital  be  redeemable  by  Parliament  As  the  Di- 
rectors could  not  be  supposed  to  possess  a  sufficient  sum  in  ready 
money  for  so  great  an  undertaking,  they  were  empowered  to  raise 
it  by  opening  books  of  subscription,  and  granting  annuities  to 
such  public  creditors  as  should  ehoose  to  exchange  the  security 
9  of 
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of  the  Crown  for  that  of  the  Berth  Sea  Company,  with  -the  emolu^ 
merits  which  might  arise  from  their  commerce. 

While  this  affair  was  in  agitation,  the  stock  of  this  Company 
rose  to  almost  four  hundred  pounds,  or  four  times  the  price  paid  to 
the  first  subscribers ;  and  in  order  to  fake  it  still  higher,  Bleant, 
the  projector  of  the  scheme,  circulated  a  report  on  the  f  tasatng  of 
the  bill  that  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were  to  be  exchanged  for 
some  places  in  Peru,  by  which  the  trade  to  the  South  Seas  would 
he  greatry  increased.  In  consequence  of  this  rumour,  persons  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions,  all  ages  and  sexes,  crowded  to  the  South 
Sea  House,  anxious  to  become  proprietors  of  the  stock.  The  first 
purchases  were  in  a  few  weeks  sold  for  double  the  sum  which 
had  been  paid  for  them,  and  the  infatuation  was  carried  to  such  a 
degree,  that  stock  at  last  sold  for  ten  times  its  original  price.  At 
length  this  stock  Jailing  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  nothing  •was  to 
be  heard  bat  the  ravings  of  disappointed  ambition.;  the  exeora* 
turns  of  beggared  avarise;  the  pathetic  .lamentations  of  innocent 
credulity ;  the  grief  of  unexpected  poverty,  or  the  frantic  bowlings 
of  despair*. 

However,  the  Company  was  not  dissolved,  though. since  1783, 
they  have  carried  on  no  trade.  They  only  receive  no  interest  for 
their  capital,  which  is  in  the  hands. of  government,  and 8000/.  par 
annum  ont  of  the  treasury  towards  the  expense  attending  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  aflaire ;  which  is  done  by  a  governor,  a  sub* 
governor,  deputy-governor,  and  twenty*oue  directors,  annually 
chosen  on  the  6th  of  February,  by  a  majority  of  votes.  Various 
particulars  respecting  this  company,  and  the  unprecedented  con* 
sequences  of  the  bursting  -of  what  was  csHbd  the  Bubble,  have  at 
ready  been  related,  to  which  we  refer  f. 

All  the  remedy  which  'government  could  supply  to  this  evil 
'Which  tbey,  instead  of  fostering,  should  have  resisted  in  the  be- 
ginning, was  by  pawing  an  act  by  which  the  Directors  of  the 
ftouth  SeaCompany  were  compelled  to  forfeit  their  estates  for  the 

benefi* 

*  Hugbson's  London,  Vol.  I.  p.  341.  ? 

t  Part  L  p.  565,  to  658. 
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benefit  of  the  thousands  they  had  ruined  by  their  iniquitous  con- 
duct, 

TA<r  Auction  Mart*  •  This  new  Commercial  Edifice  it  situated 
partly  ia  Bartholomew  lane  and  Throgmorton  Street,  and  derives 
some  importance  from  its  immediate  ..contiguity  to  those  active 
scenes  of  business,  the  Bank  of  England,  Royal  .Exchange,  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  other  public  offices.  Though  grand  and 
imposing  In  its  appearance,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  peculiar 
construction  of  she. building  has  made  it  eligible  in  some  degree  to 
sacrifice  appearance  to  -convenience.  -  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
sacrifice  to  utility,  it  may  be  considered  *as  offering  a  specimen  of 
architecture,  eomply  elegant,  and  highly  .creditable  to  a  young  ar- 
tist, Mr.  John  Walters,  who,  'without  profuse  decoration  has 
bestowed  upon  his  design  the  characteristics  of  a  national  edi- 
fice. 

The  direct  objects  of  the  Auction  Mart  grew  out  of  the  late 
increase  of  sales  by  auction,  and  collateral  circumstances  in  many 
aespeotsiU  calculated  for  conducting  concerns  of  so  much  mag- 
nitude and  importance  as  public  sales ;  besides,  the  infinite  vicis- 
situdes to  which  commercial  speculations  are  exposed,  having 
suggested  that  admirable  system  at  New  Lloyds'  Coffee  House, 
which. indefatigable  zeal  had  perfected,  and  by  which  the  mari- 
time concerns  of  the  kingdom,  so  intricate,  diversified,  and  mul- 
tifarious, were  conducted  with  almost  mechanical  precision,  this 
system  Jbe  directors  of  the  Auction  Mart  hoped  at  least  to  emu- 
late. Advertisements  of  sales,  before  this  institution  was  esta* 
blished,  being  dispersed  promiscuously  through  the  daily  jour* 
nals,  it  was  evident,  that,  excepting  to  those  persons  in  the  habit 
of  perusing  a  multiplicity  of  newspapers,  a  large  portion  of  pro* 
party  announced  for  sale  by  auction,  escaped  notice.  To  obviate 
this  check  upon  business,  the  Auction  Mart  affords  the  most 
prompt  information  connected  with,  or  bearing  the  remotest  af- 
finity to  any  or  every  denomination  of  property,  viz.  freehold, 
copyhold,  Ufehold,  and  leasehold  -estates  of  every  description.' 
■•  1  Annuities, 
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Annuities,  tontines,  debentures,  advowsons,  interests  in  possession 
or  reversion,  personal  and  contingent  securities.  Shares  in 
canals,  docks,  roads,  railways,  bridges,  harbours,  piers,  tun- 
nels, mines,  water-works,  insurance,  and  other  companies,  patents, 
theatres,  literary  societies,  and  all  other  public  institutions  in 
which  shares  are  transferable.  Farming  stock,  implements  hi 
husbandry,  timber,  building  materials.  Fixtures  and  utensils  of 
manufactories,  stock  in  trade  of  every  description.  Household 
furniture,  fixtures,  plate,  jewels,  linen,  china,  porcelain,  glass. 
Wines,  spirituous  liquors.  Pictures,  prints,  libraries,  produc- 
tions of  the  arts  and  sciences,  museums,  collections  of  virtu, 
and  useful  and  ornamental  elegancies,  natural  and  artificial  curio- 
sities, &c.  &c.  The  building  is  laid  out  and  appropriated  as 
follows :  on  the  basement  story,  a  sub-hall,  communicating  with 
offices  for  merchants'  brokers,  and  others.  Arched  vaults  and 
cellaring.  On  the  principal  story :  a  spacious  saloon  for  the  ex- 
position of  particulars  of  sales,  &c.  A  secretary's  office,  coffee- 
room,  and  other  offices.  On  the  Mezzanine  story,  ten  offices 
for  merchants'  brokers,  and  others,  communicating  with  open 
galleries  overlooking  the  saloon.  On  the  first  story :  three 
rooms  for  the  sale  of  estates,  with  apartments  attached  for  con- 
sultations. Upper  story  :  three  rooms,  with  turret  lights,  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  sale  of  pictures  aud  other  personals. 

Particulars  of  every  sale  elsewhere  being  communicated  to  the 
Auction  Mart,  are  preserved  for  the  purposes  of  public  reference  : 
as  are  likewise  all  acts  of  parliament,  charters,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  incorporation  relative  to  enclosures,  canals,  docks,  rail- 
ways, bridges,  tunnels,  &c. 

In  the  Grand  Saloon  in  this  Auction  Mart,  not  only  mercan- 
tile brokers,  auctioneers,  and  other  agents,  but  the  public  indis- 
criminately may  exhibit  their  advertisements,  bearing  reference 
to  any  of  the  kinds  of  the  property  here  specified,  or  by  entries 
upon  the  registers,  for  public  or  private  sale,  &c.  The  Coffee* 
room  was  let  soon  after  the  opening  in  1810,  for  700/.  per 

annum  i 
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annum ;  and  the  compartments  of  the  cellaring  at  eighty  pounds 
each  per  annum.  The  Lird  Mayor  of  London  laid  the  first  stone 
of  this  building  in  September,  1808. 

As  the  Bank,  the 'Stock  Exchange,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
the  India  House,  have  been  already  copiously  described,  it  may  now 
be  proper  to  return  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  metropolis, 
forkthe  purpose  of  noticing  some  inferior  edifices,  necessarily  omit* 
ted.  The  first  edifice  on  the  north  side  of  Leadenhall  Street  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Catharine  Cree.  After  the  surrender  to  Henry 
VIII.  of  this  building,  as  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  priory  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  it  was  conferred  upon  Sir  Thomas,  afterwards 
Lord  Audley,  who,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  bestowed  it  on  Mag- 
dalen College.  This  church  was  chosen  by  the  ill-fated  Archbi- 
shop Laud,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  exhibit  a  mode  of 
consecration  at  that  time  deemed  highly  superstitious  by  the 
Puritans.  The  Archbishop  certainly  attempted  innovations  in 
the  church  ceremonies  at  a  season  when  he  ought  to  have  evaded 
every  thing  of  the  kind ;  instead  of  which,  he  urged  his  opinions 
to  extremities,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Court  of  Star  Cham- 
ber, never  desisted  till  he  had  brought  destruction  on  his  own 
bead,  and  highly  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  his  royal  master.* 

This 

*  Prynne,  whom  Pennant  observes,  every  one  must  allow  had  sufficient 
«ause  for  his  resentment  against  the  Archbishop,  gives  the  relation  with 
much  acrimony,  and  moch  profane  humour. t 

"  When  the  bishop  approached  near  (he  communion  table,  he  bowed 
with  his  nose  very  near  the  ground  some  six  or  seven  times ;  then  he  came 
to  one  of  the  comers  of  the  tableland  there  bowed  himself  three  times ;  then 
to  the  second  and  third,  bowing  at  each  three  times  ;  but  when  he  came  ta 
the  side  of  the  table  where  the  bread  and  wine  were,  he  bowed  himself  seven 
times  :  and  then,  after  the  reading  of  many  prayers  by  himself  and  his  two 
fat  chaplains,  (which  were  with  him,  ann*  all  this  while  upon  their  knees  by 
him  in  their  surplis*es,  hoods,  and  tippets,)  he  himself  came  near  the  bread 
which  was  laid  in  a  fine  napkin,  and  then  he  gently  lifted  up  one  of  tht 

corners 

t  Canterbury's  Doom,  Book  IX.  p.  II*. 
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This  church  is  bnilt  of  stouq,  and  is  a  eomposftisn  of  Getiu* 
arcbitectare,  with  a  single  secies  of  lafge  square  windows,  task 
with  three  lancet  compartments ;  there  aia  ais*  smaUsv  windows 
in  the  same  form  above  the  parapet,  which*  altogether,  aftrds 
a  great  body  of  light  to  the  interior  of  the  structure,  which  it 
about  ninety  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  fifty-one.  The  alti- 
tude of  the  tower,  with  it*  ornamented  dome,  in  about  eighty 
feet ;  and  within  it  is  a  small  peal  of  bells.  The  interior  consists 
of  a  body  and  two  aisles,  and  a  square  roof,  supported  by  pillara 
and  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order;  the  roof  is  also  orna* 
mentedwith  fret-work,  interspersed  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  city.  The  altar  is  beautifully  painted  in  perspective; 
the  east  window  exhibits  the  arms  of  Charles  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  City  of  London,  and  those  of  Sir  James  Campbell,  Lord 
Mayor  in  1629.  The  pulpit  and  communion  table  are  of  pare 
cedar*  There  are  but  few  monuments  in  this  church  i  the  famous 
Hans  Holbein,  painter  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  was  bu- 
ried  here.  This  church  was  repaired  aud  beautified  at  consider* 
able  expense  in  1805.  An  annual  sermon  is  preached  here  on 
the  sixteenth  of  October,  in  commemoration  of  the  remarkable 
deliverance  of  Sir  John  Gayer,  a  considerable  merchant  in  Lea* 
dcuhall  Street,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1643,  from  a  Lion  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  upon  which  be  was  cast  away.    On  his  arrival  in 

England 

comers  of  the  napkins,  (like  a  boy  that  peeped  into  a  bird's  nest  in  a  bush,) 
and  presently  clapped  it  down  again,  and  flew  back  a  step  or  two,  and  then 
bowed  very  low  three  times  towards  it  and  the  table.  When  he  behelcf  the 
bread,  then  he  came  near  and  opened  the  napkin  again  and  bowed  as  before  ; 
then  he  laid  his  hanjl  upon  the  gilt  cap,  which  was  foil  of  wine,  with  a  cover 
upon  it :  so  soon  as  he  had  palled  the  cop  a  little  nearer  to  him,  he  let  the 
cup  go,  flew  back,  and  bowed  again  three  times  towards  it :  then  he  came 
near  again,  and  lifting  up  the  cover  of  the  cup  peeped  into  it ;  and  seeing 
the  wine,  he  let  fall  the  cover  on  it  again,  flew  nimbly  back,  and  bowed  as 
before.  After  these,  and  many  other  apish  antic  gestures,  he  himself  re- 
ceived, and  then  gave  the  sacrament  to  some  principal  men  only,  they  de- 
voutly kneeling  near  the  table ;  after  which  more  prayers  being  said,  this 
scene  and  interlude  ended." 
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-Sagkad  h«.,iMedwtaty  placed  in  trust  the  suss  of  20U  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  supply  bread  for  the  poor  of  this  parish 
for  ever,  besides  twenty  shillings  to  the  minister  for  preaching  a 
SLBiueu  every  succeeding  sixteenth  of  October,  in  commemoration 
ef  the  dollar's  escape.  This  tiring  is  a  Vicarage!  in  the  gift  of 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Church  of  St.  Andbsw  Un  deushaft,  is  at  the  nortb>  west 
corner  of  Aldgate  ward,  and  is  nearly  obscured  from  Leadenball 
Street  by  bosses*  It  derived  its  name  from  a  Maypole,  which 
was  nsaally  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  but  was  discon- 
tinued after  the  riot  of  Evil  May  Day  in  1517,  and  laid  along 
under  the  pent  houses  of  an  alky,  called  from  that  circumstance 
Shaft  Alley.  The  slight  causes  which  will  sometimes  excite 
popular  commotion,  are  evident  in  the  history  of  this  piece  of 
wood.  After  having  been  hung  up  thirty  years,  in  consequence 
elan  infuriated  discourse  against  Idolatrous  relicts,  delivered  by 
the  curate  of  this  parish  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  which  he  condemned 
the  May  Pole  very  injudiciously,  the  inhabitants,  on  the  San* 
day  afternoon  the  sermon  was  preached,  dragged  it  from  its 
biding  place,  and  sawed  it  in  pieces,  each  reformer  taking  for 
his  share  as  much  of  the  idolatrous  spoil  as  had  lain  along  the 
breadth  of  his  house,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  ashes. 
This  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

The  present  structure  was  built  by  the  very  liberal  assistance 
ef  Sir  Stephen  Jennings,  Lord  Mayor  in  1508,  avd  the  parish  ion- 
ers,  during  the  year  1520.  lie  died  iu  1524,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Grey  Friars  Church. 

Of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Axe,  it  appears  that  the 
buildiog,  so  called  from  its  situation  opposite  the -Axe  Inn, 
as  well  as  6V.  Mary  Pellipcc,  from  a  neighbouring  plot  of 
ground  belonging  to  the  Skinners4  Company,  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  St.  Mary's  Street,  now  called  St.  Mary  Axe. 
It  belonged  to  the  prioress  and  convent  of  St.  Helen  till  its 
dissolution;  after  which,  in  consequence  of  its  surrender  to 
the  Ctown,  it  was  neglected,  till  Queen  Elizabeth,   in   1561, 

united 
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united  it  to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  and  granted  the  patronage 
to  the  bishops  of  London. 

In  1756,  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershqf*  being  bid 
from  Leadenhall  Street  by  a  house,  under  which  an  entry  was 
made  to  the  porch,  it  was  removed  by  an  Order  of  Vestry,  so 
that  the  tower  has  been  since  rendered  visible.  The  length  of 
this  beautiful  church  is  about  ninety -six  feet ;  breadth,  fifty-four, 
and  height  forty-two.  That  of  the  tower  is  rather  more  than 
seventy-three  feet;  and  to  the  top  of  the  turret  ninety-one  feet 
The  church  has  a  range  of  Gothic  windows,  and  a  sexagon  tower 
rising  from  the  middle  of  the  wall  on  the  north  side.  The  east 
end  is  entirely  closed  from  view.*  On  the  south  side  is  the  prin- 
cipal door,  with  a  pointed  arch,  the  angles  ornamented  with  qua* 
trefoils,  &c.  The  western  end  is  obscured  by  the  organ ;  the 
interior  displays  ranges  of  delicate  slender  pillars  supporting 
arches,  equally  delicate,  and  equally  well  proportioned.  The 
cieling  is  decorated  with  angels,  holding  shields,  vases,  and 
scrolls.  In  the  compartments  over  the  pillars,  the  angles  are 
beautifully  painted  in  imitation  of  basso-relievo,  from  events  in 
the  life  of  Christ,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Tombes.  These  are  lighted 
by  a  range  of  upper  windows,  with  statues  in  fresco  between  them. 
A  fine  glow  of  blue  tint  is  produced  by  the  painted  glass  intro- 
duced into  the  east  window  at  a  late  repair.  The  whole  structure 
is  divided  into  a  nave,  and  north  and  south  aisles.  The  roof  of 
the  chancel  is  covered  by  a  good  painting,  representing  the  hea- 
venly choir  in  adoration,  with  voices  and  instruments,  another 
gift  by  Mr.  Tombes.  Reclining  figures,  done  to  imitate  a  rustic 
basement,  ornament  the  sides  of  the  chancel ;  above  is  the  Corin- 
thian style ;  and  in  the  intercolumniations  are  landscapes  and 
architecture.  The  altar  is  a  magnificent  design  of  the  Corinthian 
order;  a  rich  crimson  curtain  fringed  with  gold,  with  hovering 
angels,  &c.  ornament  this  part  of  the  church.  The  east  window 
is  beautifully  filled  with  stained  glass,  in  five  compartments,  con- 
taining whole  length  portraits  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, 
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iabeth^  James  the  First,  Charles  the  First  and  Second,  nearly  as 
large  as  life;  In  the  same  window  also  is  the  figure  of  St.  An- 
drew, lately  finished.  Under  King  Edward  is  an  open  book 
called  Verbum  Dei,  and  the  royal  arms.  This  window  was  the 
gift  of  Sir  Christopher  Clitherow.  The  pulpit  is-  without  a  sound- 
ing board,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  exquisite  carving.* 
The  organ,  buHt  by  Harris,  cost  1400/.  and  is  large  and  hand- 
tome.  The  gallery  on  which  it  stands  is  the  only  one  in  the 
church.  The  windows  contain  forty-four  coats  of  arms,  of  foun- 
ders and  benefactors.  The  last  window  on  the  south  side,  is 
painted  as  though  it  were  closed. 

The  monuments  here  which  escaped  the  fire  are  remarkable  : 
among  the'  principal  of  more  modern  date  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Offley,  Knight,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1656,  with  his  wife 
and  three  children.  Another  to  Dr.  Humphry  Brook,  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  That  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John 
Stow,  is  a  large  marble  monument,  with  his  effigy,  sitting  at 
study,  and  fenced  in  with  an  iron  rail:  over  his  head- are  these 
words  in  gold  Utter  upon  black  : 

Aut  Scribenda  Aut  Legenda 

Agere.  Scribere. 

Above  which  is  a  cornice  and  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Arms  ; 
and  under  the  figure  these  words  are  cut : 

Memoriae  Sacrum 

Resuitectionem  in  Christo  hie  expectat  Johannes  Stowe. 
Civis  Londinensw.  Qui  Antiquis  Monumentis  eruendis 
accurati&ima  diligentia  usus  Angliae  &  Civitatis  Londini 
Syno'psini  bene  de  sua  bene  de  posters  coetate  meritqs  iucu- 
lenter  scripsit  vita  acq ;  Studio  pie  &  probe  decureo,  Obijt 
<£tati»  Anno  80  die  5  April  is  1605. 

Elizabethe  Conjux  ut  perpetuum  sui  amoris  Testimonium, 
dolius. 

On  -  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  a  very  spacious  marble 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Hugh  Hamersley,  Lord  Mayor 

Q  of 
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of  London  io  1637 ;  a  Colonel  of  the  Cityk  and  president  of  the 
Artillery  Garden.  Upon  this  are  the  statues  of  Sir  Hugh  aud 
hia  lady,  iu  a  kneeling  posture ;  and  on  each  aide  are  the  figures 
of  four  soldiers  of  the  Artillery  Company*  lamenting  bis  death. 
Here  is  also  a  carious  white  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  John  Jetferietf,  with  a  long  Latin  inscription,  recounting  hia 
virtues.  Another  white  marble  monument  is  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Christopher  Clftherow,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1935,  and 
Dame  Mary,  his  wife. 

There  ia  also  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  William  Bowman, 
D.  D.  rector  twenty-seven  years,  and  twenty-two  Fellow  of  Eton 
College :  "  A  learned  divine,  a  judicious  casuist,  a  celebrated 
writer,  a  vigilant  pastor,  an  excellent  minister,  and  an  exem- 
plary Christian." 

Sir  William  Craven,  Lord  Mayor  in  1610,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  eminent  citizens  of  his  time,  was  buried  here  in  great 
pomp,  but  baa  no  monument  That  no  idle  people  might  assem- 
ble at  hia  burial,  he  ordered  100/.  to  be  divided  among  the 
several  parishes  in  the  city.  He  also  willed  to  John  Gibbon,  "  for 
his  better  encouragement,  to  be  diligent  and  careful  in  his  busi« 
sess,  the  free  loan  of  3000/.  without  interest,  for  the  space  of 
five  years/'  His  son,  William  Lord  Craven,  was  born  in  this 
parish,  and  gained  great  reputation  aa  a  soldier  under  Guatavus 
Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden.  He  took  the  fortress  of  Km&txnach 
by  storm ;  and  was  knighted  on  the  spot  by  tbat  monarch.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  privately  married  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
Being  in  London  during  the  dreadful  plagne  in  1666,  be,  with 
Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  Sir  John  Lawrence,  Lord  Mayor, 
heroically  remaining  in  town,  preserved  order  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives.  And  so  indefatigable  was  Lord  Craven  in  preventing 
the  ravages  of  the  fires  of  those  days,  tbat  it  was  said  "  his  very 
horse  smelt  it  out/' 

But  to  return  to  the  west  of  LEA DENH ALL  STREET:  the 

north  side  contains  the  Tylers  and  Bricklayers'  Hall,  which 

is  rented  by  persons  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  who  use  it  as  a 

Synagogue* 

Leadenhall, 


Lkauenhall,  or  L&adehball  Market,  one  aide  of  which 
witbio  memory  stood  in  the  front  of  the  street,  now  the  site  of  a 
handsome  row  of  houses,  anciently  constituted  a  manor,  which, 
in  1309,  belonged  to  Sfir  Hugh  Nevil,  Knt.  Lady  Alice,  his 
widow,  made  a  feoffment  of  the  same  by  the  name  of  Leadenhall, 
to  Richard,  JJarl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  in  1362.  After  his 
attainder  and  qruel  execution,  at  which  Richard  II.  was  a  mali- 
cious witness,  this  estate  reverted  to  the  family  of  Nevil ;  and, 
in  1380,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Nevil  confirmed  the  manor  to 
Thomas  Cogshill,  and  others.  In  1384,  it  was  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford;  but  the  ma- 
nor, it  seems,  was  again  disposed  of  by  De  Bohun ;  as,  in  1408, 
it  was  confirmed  to  Robert  Whittington,  and  other  citizens  of 
Lendon,  by  Robert  Ripeden,  of  £v^xJ  and  Margaret,  .his  wife ; 
and,  in  1411,  Sir  Riebtrd  Whittington  transferred  the  premises 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Commonalty, 

Having  thus  come  into  the  possession  of  the  citizens,  it  was 
converted^ntoa  common  granary ;  and,  in  1443,  John  Hatherley, 
•Mayor,  purchased  a  lioence  from  Henry  VI.  to  take  up  two  hun- 
dred fodder  of  lead  for  building  of  water-conduits,  a  granary,  and 
the  Cross  in  Westcheap.  In  the  following  year  Sir  Simon 
Eyre  formed  the  whole  site  into  a  spacious  granary  agaiust  all 
cases  of  scarcity,  and  such  it  remained  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

Before  tbia  kind  of  warehousing  was  thought  of,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  Le  Bow,  most  of  whom 
were  bakers,  to  bring  bread  to  certain  places  appointed  in  town, 
where  it  was  disposed  of  every  day,  excepting£Sundays  and  Saints 
days,  the  penny  wheaten  loaf  being  two  ounces  heavier  than  what 
was  sold  in  the  city.  This  bread  was  brought  in  long  carts 
Into  Cornhill,  Gracechnrch  Street,  and  Cheapside.  An  ex- 
emplary punishment  was  inflicted  by  Richard  Resseham,  Mayor, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  on  a  baker  named  John  of 
Stratford,  for  making  bread  less  than  the  assise.  The  culprit 
was  placed  on  a  hurdle,  bis  head  ornamented  by  a  fool's  hood, 
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and  the  deficient  bares  hung  about  his  ueck  :  tuns  decorated, 
he  was  led  through  the  city.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  the  Strat- 
ford bakers  subsequent  to  the  year  1568.  An  act  of  philan- 
thropy by  Sir  Roger  Acheley,  Mayor  in  1512,  has  been  recorded 

as  follows  : "  When  he  entered  his  Mayoralty,  he  found  not 

an  fiundred  quarters  of  wheat  in  all  the  city,  its  liberties  and 
neighbourhood ;  the  scarcity,  indeed,  was  so  great,  that  when 
'  the  Stratford  Bakers  came  into  the  city  they  were  in  danger  of 
losing  their  lives,  from  the  great  pressure  of  the  famished  popu- 
lace. But,  to  his  lasting  honour,  Sir  Roger  made  such  immediate 
and  effectual  exertions  for  ample  supply,  that  wheat  came  in 
amasing  quantities,  so  as  to  weary  both  the  London  and  Strat- 
ford bakers  by  their  labours  in  housing  it  What  remained,  the 
Mayor  purchased,  and  stowed  it  in  Leaden  hall,  and  the  other  city 
granaries.  The  beuevofence  of  this  excellent  Magistrate  went 
further :  he  kept  the  markets  so,  that  he  .was  constantly  at  Lea* 
deohall  by  four  in  the  morning,  daring  I  he  summer,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  the  other  markets,  and  imposed  such  regularity, 
that  the  year  of  hts  mayoralty  was  a  year  of  comfort  to  his  fellow 
citizens.  Such  actions  may  be  recorded,  because  they  are  sel- 
dom imitated.*' 

In  Stow's  youth,  the  north  quadrant  of  Leadenhall  contained  the 
common  beams  for  weighing  wool  and  other  wares.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  gate  were  the  scales  to  weigh  meal.  The  other  sides  wove 
'  mostly  used  as  repositories  for  the  pageants  for  the  parade  of  the 
city  watch,  &c  Wool-sacks  were  also  stowed  in  the  lower  part 
of  this  building  ;  whilst  the  lofts  were  occupied  by  the  painters 
engaged  to  ornament  the  pageants.  And  here  wool- winders  and 
packers  used  to  wind  and  pack  their  wool. 

In  1546,  while  the  unhallowed  corpse  of  Henry  VIII.  lay  in 
state  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  .Chapel,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
his  almoner,  distributed  considerable  sums  of  money  at  Leaden^ 
hall,  and  in  several  wards  of  the  City,,  as  well  as  Westminster, 
during  twelve  day* ;  as  if,  as  it  has  been  observed,  these  post 
*1#ortc  obits  were  to  pay  a  safe  passport  to  the  pure  regions  of 
L  •*  *  •>  beatificatiou 
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beatification  far  one  who  bad  been,  perfidious  in  every  religious 
opinion  ;  who  had  sacrificed  innocence  at  the  altar  of  jealousy  ; 
defiled  the  land  with  the  blood  of  martyrs ;  and  exhibited,  in  most 
parts  of  his  reign,  the  undisguised  features  of  tyranny. 

The  Hall,  which  forms  a  great  part  of  Leadenhall-market*  is  a 
part  of  the  original  building ;  it  is  very  spacious,  with  flat  battle- 
meats  leaded  at  the  top  >  in  the  centre  ia  a  large  square.  Here 
are  the  warehouses  for  leather,  the  market  for  which  is  on  Tues- 
days; the  Colchester  Bai2e  Hall,  to  which  the  waggons  come  in 
on  Thursdays;  and  the  Meal  warehouse.  It  is  surrounded  with 
sheds  for  tanners,  &c.  On  Fridays  it  is  a  market  for  raw  hides  ; 
and  on  Saturdays  for  beef.  Behind  this  large  square  are  two  otber 
markets,  separated  by  different  buildings.  In  one  of  these  the 
small  meat  ia  principally  sold,  as  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  and  pork. 
In  the  eastermost  is  a  market- house,  with  a  clock  and  bell  tower 
on  the  top ;  supported  on  pillars,  with  rooms  above  and  vaults 
beneath.  Beyond  these  is  a  spacious  market  for  poultry,  with 
other  divisions,  called  the  Bacon  Market,  the  Herb  Market,  &c.  \ 
the  entrance  to  the  latter  is  from  Leadenhall  Street.  The  pas* 
sages  from  Lime  Street  and  Gracechurch  Street  are  occupied  by 
Fishmongers,  and  dealers  of  various  kinds.  Considerable  im- 
provements and  alterations  are  now  (1814)  making  in  the  Lea- 
ther Market  New  warehouses,  for  the  housiug  of  leather,  have 
feeeu  lately  erected. 

The  part  now  called  the  Green  Yard,  was  formerly  part  of 
the  garden-grounds  belonging  to  the  Nevils  and  their  descend- 
ants, till  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  city.  Ia  Ram  Alley  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  Collegiate  Chapel,  founded  by  Sir 
Simon  Eyre  in  1416,  are  still  visible.  Over  the  porch  of  this 
building  he  caused  to  Ite  inscribed,  "  Deptra  Domini  exaltavit 
me." "  The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  exalted  me." 

He  gave  three  thousand  marks  to  the  Drapers'  Company  for 
endowing  six  clerks  and  two  choristers  to  sing  daily  divine 
service  by  note  for  ever  in  his  chapel  of  Leadenhall ;  also  one 

Q  3  master,, 
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ma*ter,  with  an  ushef  tor  grammar;  one  ttftsterfor  writing  aiul 
the  third  for  song ;  with  newly  built  house*  fbr  them  for  ev*l> 
The  master  to  havfe  fof  his  salary  ]0/. ;  every  priest  8/. ;  every 
clerk  5/.  6s.  8rf. ;  every  chorister  five  marks.  If  the  Drapers 
refused  to  do  this  within  one  year  after  his  decease,  then  the  three 
thousand  marks  were  to  rttnuin  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Christ 
Church,*  for  them  to  do  as  aforesaid ;  and  if  they  refused,  the 
money  was  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  efcecutor*  in  works  of  charity. 
Yet,  after  all  these  binding  condition*,  Divine  Service  was  neither 
established  in  Sir  Simon's  Chapel  nor  his  Free  School.  And 
how  the  three  thousand  marks  wert  disposed  of  by  the  executors, 
St0w  says,  "  he  could  never  learn."  At  length,  in  1466,  a  licence 
being  obtained  from  Edward  IV.  a  fraternity  of  the  Trinity  was* 
established  here ;  and,  out  of  sixty  priests,  some  of  them  were 
every  day  in  the  afternoon  to  celebrate  Divide  Service  within  the 
Chapel  for  such  of  the  market  people  as  chose  to  resort  there  to 
pftyer.  They  had  also  an  annual  meeting,  a  solemn  service, 
and  a  procession  of  all  the  brethren  and  sisters. 

A  part  of  Leadenhall  Market,  rebuilt  in  1730,  is  now  called 
the  New  Market,  or  Nashe's  Rents.  This  opens  into  Limw 
Street.  There  is  also  in  this  quarter  8  range  of  stalls  covered 
over,  for  the  use  of  persons  selling  tripe,  neats*  feet,  sheep's 
trotters,  &c.  with  another  department  for  poultry. 

Passing  the  India  House,  already  described,  numbers  of  per- 
sons may  recollect  on  the  same  side  of  the  Way  *  large  Japan 
and  Cutlefy  warehouse,  long  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Ditty  Hduse,  from  its  singular  appearance  m  Consequence  of 
neglect.  It  was  kept  by  a  Mr.  Bentley,  whose  shop,  large  and 
•#ell  filled,  Used  to  appear  crowded  with  goods,  though  in  the 
utmost  disorder,  the  panes  of  the  window*  above  and  below  stairs 
mostly  broken,  being  stuffed  with  rags,  or  harticadced  with  tea* 
frays*  The  exterior  of  the  boost,  once  covered  with  white  phris- 
tet,  had  the  appearance,  within  and  without,  of  never  being 
tbuphecj  with  brush,  mop,  or  broom.    Mr.  $fcntfey  atso  live* 

alope, 
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alone,  and  looking  his  shop-door  whew  he  wont  oat,  used  to  hot e 
on  old  woman  to  remain  on.  the  ootoid*  till  bio  return.  Ho  ot 
length  grew  so  conspieoouG,  that  passengers  were  4a  the  habit  of 
making  a  full  stop  to  take  a  view  of  him  when  ho  opened  and  shut 
'shop  morning  and  evening,  Mr.  Benilcy  appeared  to  be  a  well 
made  man,  about  die  middle  age,  generally  without  a  hat,  and 
with  hit  hair  in  die  utmost  disorder.  The  portrait*  of  him,  sold 
in  various  publication*,  were  good  likenesses.  At  time*  it  was 
reported  he  used  to  dress  in  the  extremes  of  fashion,  and  appear 
at  public  place*.  He  was  never  married ;  and  his  singular  habita 
were  said  to  have  arisen  from  a  disappointment  in  early  life.  As 
a  tradesman  his  character  was  unimpeachable ;  hot  having  some 
years  since  retired  from  business,  his  successor  repaired  and  beau- 
tified the  house  and  shop,  still  a  place  of  sale  for  japanned  articles 
and  hardware,     Mr.  Bentley  is  now  dead. 

The  early  history  of  Leadenhall  SfftfiET  shews  it  to  have 
been  the  site  of  several  distinguished  houses.  The  ground  upon 
which  the  India  House  now  stands,  was  occupied  by  a  building 
in  the  possession  of  Michael  Pis  toy,  a  Lombard,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  and  then,  for  some  unknown  reason,  caHcd  The 
Green  Gate.  This  was  a  tenemeut  and  nine  shops,  which,  in 
1439,  came  into  the  possession  of  Philip  Malptts,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff,  a  gentleman  whose  benevolence  to  the  indigent  was  al- 
most unexampled.  Besides  clothing,  sheets,  &c.  he  was  one  of 
the  first  that  gave  one  hundred  marks  as  nmrriagt  portion* ; 
an  eqnal  sum  for  repairing  highways ;  and  to  five  hundred  poor 
persona  in  the  city  6#.  Bd.  each.  This  house,  however,  was 
plundered  by  Cade's  rebels ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was 
seized  by  the  king ;  on  what  account  does  not  appear.  Henry 
VIII.  granted  it  to  John  Mutas,  a  Frenchman,  who,  it  is  said, 
employed  numbers  of  bis  countrymen  to  calendar  woollens.  This 
causing  the  riot  of  Evil  May  Day  in  131?,  the  apprentices  and 
others  would  have  murdered  Motas  if  he  had  not  made  his  escape. 
The  executions  that  followed  this  riot  are  said  to  have  been  as 
dreadfiil  as  the  riot  itself.     The  son  of  Mutas,  who  was  knighted, 
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afterwards  sold  these  premises.  Next  to  this  Green  Gate,  was  a 
mansion  built  by  Alderman  Kerton,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI* 
which  was  rebuilt  by  Alderman  Lee,  on  Queen  Elisabeth's  acces- 
sion ;  and  again  enlarged  and  improved  by  its  next  purchaser, 
Sir  William  Craven,  Lord  Mayor  in  1610.  Here  Sir  William's 
son,  the  great  Lord  Craven,  was  born  ;  aad  he  let  the  building, 
which  was  standing  in  1726,  to  the  first  East  India  Company. 

A  house  next  to  this  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  noble 
-  family  of  Zouch,  Edward,  the  last  representative  of  which,  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Scotland  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  apo- 
logize for  her  conduct  to  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.  he  was  appointed  Constable  of  Dover 
Castle,  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports* 

In  1789,  the  beautiful  little  Chapel  of  St.  Michael,  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  near  Aldgate,*  was  discovered  under  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Tipper  and  Fry,  No.  71.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Prior  Norman,  about  1 188,  in-the  Gothic  style.  Its  dimensions 
are  forty-eight  feet  by  sixteen,  and  it  is  built  with  square  pieces 
of  chalk,  or  Rochester  stone.  The  arches  are  very  elegant,  sup- 
ported by  ribs  which  converge,  and  meet  on  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars,  now  nearly  buried  in  the  earth,  being  supposed  ^to  be 
covered  with  sixteen  feet  of  soil,  the  whole  addition  of  which* 
since  its  foundation,  is  supposed  to  have  been  twenty-six  feet. 

Stow,  the  able  and  faithful  historian,  was  born  about  the  year 
1625,  in  Cornhill,  and  is  supposed  to  have  followed  his  father's 

occupation 

*  This  house  is  built  on  the  site  of  that  which  was.  occupied  fcfy  the  cele- 
brated Stow,  the  Antiquary,  which  forms  an  angle  with  Fenchurch  Street, 
near  the  Pump.  Stotv's  monument  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Axe.  Stow 
to  whom  every  subsequent  antiquary  has  been  obliged,  lived  ia  a  great 
measure  in  obscurity,  and  died  poor  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Such  was  the  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  of  his  own  times,  that  after  having  been  star-chambered  by 
the  bigot,  Bishop  Grind  a  II,  and  compelled  to  solicit  charitable  contributions 
bv  Brief  from  the  city  he  had  so  honoured,  the  parishioners  of  St.  Mary  Wool* 
noth,  and  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Lombard  Street,  collected  for  bit  use 
Sgvcn  Shillingi  and  Sxpenct ! ! ! 
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occupation  as  a  tailor ;  he  began  very  early  to  apply  himself  to 
the  study  of  English  history  and  antiquity ;  and  was  so  much  en- 
gaged in  these  pursuits,  that  neglecting  his  business,  his  circum- 
stances were  injured ;  in  the  mean  while,  with  a  generosity  beyond 
his  prudence,  he  collected  many  important  documents,  which  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  had  involved  in  confusion,  and  from 
these  formed  his  invaluable  Survey  of  London:  his  English 
Chronicle  alone  is  sufficient  to  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity  * 
with  the  highest  respect.  Stow,  though  known  to  many  exalted 
personages,  was  patronized  only  by  Archbishop  Parker.  On  the 
contrary,  in  1658,  Grindall,  Bishop  of  London,  was  the  executor 
of  an  order  "  to  search  Stow's  library  for  superstitious  books/9 
several  of  which,  it  is  said,  were  found  ! ! !  Nor  could  Camden, 
to  whom  he  bad  been  of  essential  service  in  the  Britannia,  Dud- 
ley, Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom  he  was  known,  and  whom  he  had 
obliged,  prevent  his  experiencing  the  terrors  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
where,  in  1570,  he  was  falsely  accused  before  the  Ecciesias* 
tical  Commissioners  upon  no  less  than  140  counts;  and,  dis- 
graceful to  state,  his  accuser  was  his  own  brother.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  that  Stow  appealed  to  the  liberality  of  his 
fellow-citizens;  hut  to  this  virtue  the  result  proved  they  were  at 
that  time  utter  strangers. 

At  length,  worn  out  with  labour,  indigence,  and  disease,  this 
worthy  character  died  of  the  stone  cholic  April  5,  1605,  "  As 
to  his  literary  character,*  he  was  an  unwearied  reader  of  all  Eng- 
lish history,  whether  printed  or  in  manuscript ;  and  a  searcher 
into  records,  registers,  journals,  original  charters,  instrument*, 
&c.  Nor  was  he  contented  with  a  mere  perusal  of  these  things 
^ut  was  ambitious  of  possessing  them  as  a  great  treasure :  and  by 
the  time  be  was  forty  years  of  age,  he  had  raised  a  considerable 
library  of  such  works.  His  study  was  not  only  stored  with  au. 
cient  authors,  but  likewise  with  original  charters,  registers,  and 
chronicles  of  particular  places.     He  had  the  greater  opportunity 

of 
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of  enriching  himself,  with  these  things,  as  he  lived  shortly  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  when  they  were  dispersed  an4 
scattered  abroad  into  divers  hands  ont  of  these  repositories.  It 
was  his  custom  to  transcribe  all  such  oil  and  useful  books  as  he 
could  not  obtain  or  purchase :  thus  he  copied  six  volumes  of 
Leland's  Collections  for  his  own  use,  which  he  afterwards  sold  to 
Mr.  Camden  for  an  annuity  of  eighty  pounds  for  life.  He  was  a 
true  antiqiury,  since  he  was  not  satisfied  with  reports,  nor  with 
the  credit  of  what  he  had  seen  in  print,  but  had  recourse  to  the 
originals :  and  he  made  use  of  his  own  legs,  (for  be  could  never 
ride,)  travelling  on  foot  to  many  cathedrals  and  churches,  in 
order  to  consult  and  transcribe  from  ancient  records  and  chat* 
ters.,f 

"  Papist  or  Protestant,  he  was  an  honest  and  generous  man, 
unspotted  in  his  life,  and  useful  in  his  pursuits.1' 

Nearly  opposite  to  this  extremity  of  Leadenhall  Street,  a  large 
building  was  formerly  rented  by  the  African  Company.  It  was 
anciently  part  of  the  dissolved  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  but 
on  account  of  Mrs.  Cornwallis  having  gratified  the  appetite  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  presenting  him  some  fine  puddings,  he  granted 
this  and  other  tenements  to  her  and  her  heirs.  The  house  was 
afterwards  the  residence  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  a  favourite 
with  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  Ambassador  to  France  and  Scot- 
land. His  attachment  to  the  interests  of  this  Queen  was  so 
strong,  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  poisoned  Sir  Nicholas  by  a  sail  ad,  which  he 
ate  at  the  Earl's  house,  as  Sir  Nicholas  died  soon  after  he  had 
eaten  it,  before  he  conld  be  removed  from  the  (able. 

Pewterers'  Hall,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Lime  Street, 
was  one  of  the  City  Halls  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Non- 
Conformists  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  they  were 
prohibited  preaching  in  the  Churches.  An  Independent  Congre* 
gation  assembled  here  under  the  Rev.  Robert  Bragge,  soon  after 
the  Bartholomew  ejectment. 
At  the  corner  of  Lime  Street  was  another  great  messuage, 

called 
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railed  BEtofcnttwiE's  Inn,  supposed  to  have  been  a  corruption 
of  Brembre,  from  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  Lord  Mayor,  beheaded 
during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Another  house,  nearly  adjoining 
this,  in  Lime  Street,  belonged  to  the  Nevils  :  but  was  after  war  da 
the  dwelling  of  feimon  De  Burley,  the  favourite  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  and  tutor  to  Richard,  his  son,  who,  on  coming  to 
the  crown,  advanced  Sir  Simon  to  several  high  dignities,  but 
unfortunately  neglecting  to  follow  his  advice,  Sir  Simon  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  Richard's  folly  and  De  Vere's  oppressive  measures, 
being  condemned  for  treason,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  H  ill.         » 

The  west  side  of  Lime  Street,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First, 
contained  a  Royal  Mansion,  denominated  the  King'-*  At tree,  ou 
the  site  of  Queen  Square  Passage.  The  site  of  this  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  offices  and  warehouses  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Previously  to  the  year  1509,  between  Lime  Street  and  Billiter 
Lane,  was  a  large  garden  plot,  inclosed  from  the  street  by  a 
brick  wall,  which  being  taken  down  to  dig  the  ground  for  cellar- 
ing, another  wall,  with  an  arched  stone  gateway  was  discovered. 
The  gates,  which  had  been  of  timber,  towards  the  street,  were 
wholly  consumed,  but  the  iron  hinges  and  staples  remained;  and 
bars  of  iron  were  attached  to  the  frames  of 'the  remaining  square 
windows  ;  the  whole  was  twelve  feet  under  ground ;  and,  as  Stow 
imagined,  was  probably  the  ruin  of  some  mansion  buintin  tbo 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  the  fire  then  having  begun  near  London 
Stone,  and  consumed  the  city  eastward  to  Aldgate, 

Not  far  from  hence,  towards  the  end  of  the  adjacent  street  of 
St.  Mary  Axe,  stood  th£  mansion  of  Richard  Vere,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who  inhabited  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fifth  ;  but  being  induced  in  his  old  age  to  join  his  master  in 
the  French  wars,  he  died  in  France  in  1415.* 

Billiter  Lane,  originally  called  Belzeter's  Lane,  after  its 
founder,  was  another  part  of  the  city,  the  maimers  and  customs  of 
whose  inhabitants  frequently  exhibited  the  most  striking  and 
whimsical  contrasts :  this  almost  in  the  centre  of  opulence,  at 

late 
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kite  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  as  we  learn  from  Sit  Tho- 
mas More,  was  inhabited  by  a  set  of  impudent  beggars,  whose 
conduct  to  passengers  at  length  became  so  offensive,  that  it  was- 
found  necessary  to  stop  up  the  thoroughfare.  Here  at  present 
stands  the  Private  Trade  Warehouse  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany,  for  the  reception  of  such  goods  brought  from  the  Indies  a» 
belong  to  Private  Individuals,,  and  here  they  remain  till  sold  at 
the  India  House. 

CORNHILL.  This  part  of  the  city,  which  in  more  than  one 
sense  may  be  styled  eminent,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  singular 
changes  and  improvements.  The  progression  from  rude  to  po- 
lished manners,  has  been  by  no  means  rapid,  but  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  at  the  present  time  rather  excite  surprise  than  admi- 
ration. Onh  a  few  centuries  since,  the  front  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, the  centre  of  intercourse  among  some  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened men  in  the  world,  was  the.  site  of  a  dungeon,  a  loathsome 
prison  called  The  Tun.  Upon  the  spot  more  immediately  referred 
to,  now  stands  "  a  handsome  pump,"  with  the  following  inscrip- 
ion :  "  On  this  spot  a  well  was-  first  made  and  a  house  of  correo 
tion  built  thereon,  by  Henry  Wallis,  mayor  of  London  in  the 
year  1282/'  In  those  uncivilized  times,  it  seems  the  conduct  of 
the  lower  order  of  citizens,  having  been  very  irregular,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tyrannic  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  means  to  ensure  good  order.  The  spring  then  Tately  disco- 
vered was  therefore  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  and  a  prison, 
erected  there  "  for  night-walkers,  and  other  suspicious  persons 
who  at  that  time  infested  the  city."  This  prison,  on  acconnt  of 
its  singular  formation,  was  called  (he  Tun.  Here  not  only  the 
laity,  but  some  of  the  Clergy  accused  of  incontinence,  were  con- 
fined. Richard  Gravesend,  Bishop  of  London,  not  approving  of 
this  innovation,  bad  influence  enough  with  Edward  I.  to  cause 
an  order  to  be  made  "  in  full  hustings/'  that  no  watch  should 
enter  the  chamber  of  a  priest  under  a  forfeiture  of  thirty 
pounds. 

This  partial  mandate  was  so  ill  taken  by  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
9  don, 
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Ami,  that  nine  of  the  principal  of  them  broke  open  this  new  .place 
«f  confinement,  and  liberated  all  they  found  there.  As  it  might 
be  expected,  this  was  another  instance  of  the  folly  of  the  west 
"in  prof  oking  the  strong :  the  perpetrators  were  personally  pu- 
nished, and  a  line  ef  twenty  thousand  marks  was  imposed  upon 
the  city  by  the  Exchequer ;  and  it  was  nearly  twelve  years  before 
•the  corporation  was  restored  to  the  royal  favour,  which  was  then 
expressed  by  a  grant  of  some  additional  privileges. 

After  13S3,  the  custom  of  imprisoning  women  in  the  Tun  taken 
in  aduKery,  was -adopted,  and  their  "beads  being  shaved,  it  was 
usual  to  expose  them  publicly,  by  leading  them  about  the  rity 
with  trumpets  and  pipes  sounding  before  them,  -with  the  view 
tbat  their  persons  might  be  mere  particularly  distinguished. 

In  a  diarge  given  at  one  of  the  Wardmotes  about  this  time,  it 
•was  ordered,  "  that  if  there  be  any  priest  in  service  within -the 
ward,  which  before  tbat  time  hath  been  set  in  the  Tun  in  Coin* 
'bill,  for  hie  dishonesty,  and  hath  forsworn  the  city,  all  such  shaM 
be  prosecuted." 

A  tudicrous  anecdote  is  related  by  Stow  of  one  of  these  priests, 
whose  incontinence  had  been  discovered ;  he  was,  on  three  suc- 
cessive market-days,  conveyed  through  the  high  streets,  with  a 
paper  on  hi*  head,  whereon  was  written  his  crime.  The  first 
day  be  rode  iu  a  cart ;  the  second  on  a  horse,  with  his  face  to  the 
tail :  the  third  be  was  led  between  two :  and  every  day  rang 
with  basons,  and  proclamations  made  of  his  crime  at  every  turn- 
ing of  the  streets,  and  also  before  the  stall  of  John  Atwood,  '(the 
person  offended.)  After  being  exposed  at  the  church -door,  where 
he  served,  he  lost  his  chauntry,  and  was  banished  the  city  for 
aver. 

But  notwithstanding  this  Tuu  was  made  use  of  for  such  foul 
purposes  as  before  mentioned,  in  the  year  1401,  it  was  made  a 
cistern  of  street  water,  and  called  The  Conduit  upon  Cornkilh 
The  well  was  planked  over,  and  a  strong  timber  prison  erected 
for  disorderly  persons,  and  called  The  Cage.  To  this  was  added 
a  pair  of  Stocks ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  prison  was  placed  a  pil- 
lory, 
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lory,  for  ibe  punishment  of  baker*,  millers,  procuresses,  seeMr, 
&c.  Iq  1468,  it  appears  that  common  juror*  were  in  the  baUt 
•if  foreswearing  themselves  for  rewards,  becaase  it  was  started 
by  the  Mayor,  that  aucb  persons  should  ride  from  Newgate  to 
the  pillory  on  CornhiU,  with  paper  nitres  en  their  heads,  where, 
after  being  exposed,  they  were  to  be  sent  back  to  prison. 

It  also  appears,  from  Fabian's  Chronicle,  that  in  1509,  Darby, 
Smith,  and  Simpson,  ?'  ringleaders  of  false  inquests  iq  Louden," 
were  compelled  to  ride  through  the  city,  with  their  faces  to  the 
horses'  tails,  and  papers  on  their  heads,  and  were  put  in  the  pil- 
lory at  CornhiU,  and  afterwards  confined  in  Newgate,  "  where 
they  died  for  very  shame/' 

Coenhill  at  present  consists  of  large  houses,  well  inhabited. 
The  uniformity  of  appearance  in  most  of  these  buildings  arises 
from  the  many  fires  which  have  happened  at  different  periods  on 
both  sides  of  the  street,  whereby  the  old  houses  were  destroyed; 
of  course  those  erected  in  their  stead  are  all  in  a  more  modem 
stile. 

CornhiU,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  did  not  bear  its  present 
name  ;  nor  was  it  a  street  of  any  eminence  for  many  centuries. 
Even  in  1546  of  so  little  value  was  the  ground  in. this  crowded 
part  of  the  city,  that  instead  of  beiug  a  front  situation,  we  find 
a  back  gate  of  Sir  Martin  Bowes  opening  into  it.  The  aneient 
weigh-bouse  on  the  same  spot  was  formed  out  of  the  house  of  Sir 
Thomas  I<ovelf  who  gave  it  to  the  Grocers'  Company,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.*  CornhiU,  undoubtedly,  obtained  its  present, 
name  from  a  considerable  Corn-market. 

•  Sir  Thomai  Lovcll  was  Knight  or  the  Garter,  and  treasurer  of  the  house* 
hoM  to  Henry  VIII.  His  country  residence  was  in  Enfield,  where  be  died 
Aley  SA,  15f4»aud  was  buried  in  the  prior  j  of  Holywell,  in  Shoreditch,  within 
a  chapel  he  had  founded.    Mr.  Lysons,  after  relating  the  ceremonies  el 

Enfield,  and  the  proccusiou  to  London,  proceeds  thus  with  the  formulary  :— 
"  On  the  morrow,  being  Tuesday  ?th  day  of  June,  the  mourners,  with  all  the 
others,  were  at  the  aforesaid  parish  Church  by  7  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
•here  all  things  being  in  readiness,  the  mats  wan  began  singing  by  the  Abbot 
7  ef 
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In  CornhiU  waff  anciently  a  large  Hospitum,  or  Inn,  called 
Coleyn*  hyn ;  and,  in  1391,  a  great  controversy  arose  between 

the 

of  Waltimm,  aad  at  the  offering,  the  chief  mourner  with  the  other,  offered,  and 
to  the  vim  finished,  every  men  weot  oa  borseback.and  the  chair  being  prepar* 
ed  and  ready*  set  forward  to  London,  and  proceeding  in  manner  a*  in  the  day 
before,  came  through  the  parish  of  the  said  Enfield,  Edmonton,  Tottenham,  and 
Hackney;  and  every  parish  aforesaid  had  for  the  churches,  two  Jong  torches, 
fear  escutcheons,  end  6s.  &  8d.  in  money  ;  aud  at  the  same  Edmonton  came 
lor  to  meet  the  said  corpse,  the  venerable  Father  in  God,  the  Lord  Cuthbert 
TonataJl,  BUbop  of  London,  the  Lord  of  St.  John's,  Sir  Richard  Wyngfeld, 
%r  Henry  Wyntt,  Sir  John  Dance,  Sir  Robert  Johns,  with  many  other  noblee 
end  gentlemen :  where  also  did  meat  the  priests  and  clerks,  the  four  order* 
of  friars,  aad  60  long  torches  borne  by  poor  men ;  and  when  they  were  set  all 
in  good  order,  proceeded  still  on  through  the  highway  which  was  by  Shor- 
dyche  Church  until  the  gates  of  his  place  at  Holywell,  where  on  both  side* 
•toed  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court  with  certain  crafts  of  London,  the 
$f*yor,  aad  ail  the  Aldermen.  When  tliey  came  to  the  church  door  the 
eorpe  was  taken  from  the  chair,  and  there  waa  to  incense  him,  the  aforesaid 
Abbot  of  Waltham,  and  the  Prior  of  St  Mary  Spy  ttel  besides  London,  bating 
en  their  mitre*,  and  in  poatificalibuM.  When  he  was  incensed  Ihey  proceeded 
through  the  body  of  the  Church  and  the  Nona  Choir,  and  so  into  too  great 
Choir,  where  he  was  set  under  a  herse,  having  five  principles,  16  mutters, 
with  course  of  lights  ;  raohernenm,  side  lights  and  other  lights  well  furnished 
with  pencils  and  escutcheons  accordingly .  Also  there  was  onder  the  said  herse 
and  the  corps,  a  majestic  hanging,  and  over  it  the  dome,  and  ut  the  four 
cornet*  of  it  the  four  Evangelists,  and  four  escutcheons  of  Sir  Robert's  arms  ) 
one  at  the  side,  another  at  the  feet,  and  one  on  every  side,  and  aboat  the  said 
neve*  was  n  fringed  valence,  with  the  words—  Dku  suit  Uut,  garnislted  with 
bis  crest  and  badge,  and  bis  arms.  Wlten  the  body  was  under  the  herse 
Dfrlge  began,  and  the  Clerks  were  there  to  sing  the  said  Dirigr,  the  which 
was  solemnly  done,  while  the  Mayor  of  London  with  the  Aldermen  came 
and  stood  about  the  herse  rails,  being  spocious  enough  round  the  herse,  hung 
with  black  cloth.  Here  they  said  de  prfifnndii  for  the  »oul  of  the  defunct. 
That  ended,  tbey  went  their  way  ;  and  when  the  Dirigt  was  folly  ended 
and  finished  with  all  the  ceremonies  accordingly,  the  mourners  with  all  the 
other  went  home  to  the  said  place  of  Holywell,  and  so  rented  the  body 
within  the  church  for  that  night,  having  watch ;  and  during  the  said  X)iWgt 
there  was  a  drinking  in  all  the  dobters,  the  Nuni  Hall,  and  parlors  of  the 

said 
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the  rectors  of  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Peter,  on 
account  of  oblations  from  the  western  part  of  this  Inn,  denomi- 
nated 

said  place,  and  'every  where  else  in  the  said  place  for  as  many  as  would 
come,  as  well  for  the  crafts  of  London,  as  for  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of 
Court;  having  wine,  beer,  ale,  and  hippocras,  confets,  spiced  bread,  iff 
good  order,  which  done,  every  mnn  went  home  for  that  night. 

On  the  morrow  being  Wednesday,  and  the  eighth  day  of  June,  the  mourn- 
ers with  all  the  other  being  ready  at  the  church  by  aeven  o'clock,  the  Mass  of 
oar  Lady  was  begun,  and  sung  by  the  forenamed  Abbot  of  Waltham.  At 
this  mass  the  Lord  Ross,  and  no  man  else,  offered  a  crown  of  gold  for  a  mast 
penny.  This  mass  being  finished,  the  Abbot,  with  them  of  the  Choir,  came 
end  buried  the  body  in  his  chapel  under  a  tomb  of  white  marble  on  the  south  • 
aide  of  the  choir  of  the  church :  that  service  being  ended,  the  Mass  of  the- 
Trinity  was  sung  again  by  the  suffragans ;  and  al  the  offering  Lord  Ross 
offered  Ss.  4d.  j  and  when  the  mourners  had  offered,  brought  him  to  his 
place  again  ;  each  of  them  offered  4d,  This  and  the  mass  being  done,  the"  mass 
of  requiem  was  begun,  sung  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Abbot  Pistoler; 
and  when  it  came  to  the  offering,  Lord  Ross  offered  6a.  8d.  After  that  the 
coat  of  arms  was  offered  by  Sir  Olyver  Manners  and  Sir  Francis  Level, 
Knights,  and  mourners  ;  but  because  there  was  nobler  men  present  in  black 
than  the  other  mourners  were,  it  was  advised  by  Garter  and  Clarencieux, 
to  desire  them  to  offer  the  other  hatchments,  which  was  done,  and  they 
were  set  upon  the  end  of  the  altar  according  'to  custom.  Next  after  them 
came  the  Lord  Steward,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  having  the  Mayor  of  linden 
en  his  left  arm ;  and-the  said  Lord  Steward  made  the  Lord  Mayor  to  offer 
before  him.  After  them  offered  the  Lord  of  St.  John's*  Sir  Henry  and  Sir 
Edward  Guildford,  with  many  ether  noblemen  and  crafts  of  London,,  with 
gentlemen  and  his  own  servants.  These  being  done,  there  was  a  sermon  made 
by  Doctor  William  Goderiok ;  this  being  finished  and  the  mass,  and  when 
he  said  ft  verbum  caro  factum  est,  the  banner  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovel's  arm* 
was  offered,  and  all  things  fall  finished,  every  man  went  to  dinner :  and  thai 
ended  the  ceremonies  at  the  burial  of  the  most  noble  Knight  Sir  Thofaea 
Lore),  Banneret  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter.  •     » 

iteai.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  day  he  came  from  Enfield  to  Holy* 
well  there  followed  a  cart  with  ale  and  torches  to  refresh  the  poor  people  > 
and  the  torches  were  often  renewed  by  the  way. 

There  wa»  every  day  while  at  Kufieid  two  hundred  poor  folie,  end  thtm 
that  had  pence  a  piece,  and  bread  and  meat. 

There 
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Bated  Vernwefe.  Upon  enquiry/it  was  found  that  one  par*  of  toe 
bulding  was  in  St.  Michael's  parish ;  and  the  remaining  part, 
frrty-Jwo  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth,  in  that  of  St. 
Peter:  it  was  therefore  finally  settled  that  the  rector  of  St. 
Michael  should  admit  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Inn 
called  Vemivele,  to  the  Sacrament,  that  they  shoald  he  accounted 
his  parishioners,  and  thai  the  rector  of  St.  Peter  should  be  indem- 
nified. The  reetor  of  St.  Michael  was  to  pay  him  twelve  pence 
at  the  first  of  the  Nativity,  yearly,  for  ever,  under  the  pain  of 
sequestration. 

The  history  of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  is  very  ancient. 
In  1139,  we  read  that  Alnoth,  the  priest,  gave  it  to  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  Evesham,  who  granted  it,  and  all  their  lands 
there  held,  to  Sparling  the  priest,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  a  yearly 
rent  of  one  mark  to  the  Abbot,  and  to  find  him  lodging,  salt, 
water,  and  fire,  whenever  he  came  to  London.*  In  1390,  a 
chantry  was  founded  in  this  church  Jbr  the  soul  of  Walter  de  Bil. 
lingham  ;  and  to  this  church  Bishop  Bray  brook e  was  collated  in 
the  same  year. 

Sir  Richard  Drope  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish  and  the  ward.  Mis  lady,  who  afterwards  married  Edward 
Gray,  Lord  Lisle,  was  buried  in  this  church  by  the  side  of  her 
first  husband  in  1900.  She  was  also  a  benefactress  to  the  church, 
and  gave  ninety  pounds  towards  beautifying  it,  and  her  great 
messuage,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  the  parson  and  church- 
wardens,  for  ever,  on  condition  that  they  kept  her  anniversary, 
to  be  spent  on  the  poor  or  otherwise,  to  the  amount  of  three 

R  pounds, 

There  was  said  the  day  of  his  burial  at  Holywell,  one  hundred  and  forty 
masses. 

There  were  served  that  day  to  people  that  were  there,  four  hundred  messes 
•f  meat  and  above. 

*  Among  the  »egi«tcrs  of  charters  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Evesham  is 
the  following  note : — "  In  Londoniis  ecclesia  £.  Mich,  de  ComUull,  pertioet 
ad  ecclesiam  de  Evesham,  cum  tribus  domibus  et  reddit  annuatim  eecle»ia 
duas  marcas,  et  semel  in  anno,  ignem,  salem  et  literiam.-.Cott.  MSS.  Vets*, 
b.  xxiv.  fol.  9." 
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pounds,  the  rest  to  be  appropriated  to  the  reparation  of  fte 
church.  The  house  and  appurtenances  called  Lady  Lisle-  s  Lands* 
-were  leased  oat  in  the  34th  of  Henry  VIII.  for  sixty  years,  at  ft 
yearly  rent  of  $L  13*.  Ad.  The  parishioners  afterwards  gave  up 
this  bequest  as  chantry  lands,  and  even  suffered  the  tombs  of 
the  benefactors  to  fall  into  decay  for  want  of  care. 

In  1548,  John  Tolas  gave  to  the  rector  and  the  churchwardens 
for  ever,  his  tenement  and  its  appurtenances  in  the  parish,  to- 
wards repairing  the  church  and  relieving  the  poor;  but  this, 
through  their  neglect  aud  the  knavery  of  their  executors,  waa 
not  claimed  for  forty  years. 

Stow  describes  this  to  have  been  "  a  fair  and  beautiful  church ; 
bat  since  the  surrender  of  their  lands  to  Edward  VI.  greatly 
blemished  by  the  building  of  four  tenements  on  the  north  side 
thereof  towards  the  high  street,  in  the  place  of  a  green  church- 
yard, whereby  the  church  was  darkened  and  otherwise  annoyed.0 
These  tenements,  the  Drapers'  Company  being  patrons,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  given  by  Richard  Ma- 
thew,  then  rector,  to  Alderman  Hawes,  and  other  inhabitants, 
and  their  heirs  for  ever :  the  rector  reserving  to  himself  and  suc- 
cessors, the  tythes  for  the  embellishment  and  reparation  of  the 
church. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  ancient  church  was  "  a  proper  cloister 
and  a  (air  church-yard,  with  a  pulpit  cross,  similar  to  that  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral ;  here  were  lodgings  for  choristers ;  and  in  the 
cross  sermons  were  preached.'4  The  expence  of  the  whole  was 
defrayed  by  Sjr  John  Redstone,  Mayor  in  1528.  After  his  death, 
in  1531,  the  choir  was  dissolved,  the  cross  dilapidated,  arid  eveu 
bis  monument  demolished ;  but  as  some  humane  persons  got  pos- 
session of  the  chorister's  lodgings,  they  were  used  as  dwellings 
for  ancient  widows,  parishioners,  who  were  supposed  to  stand  in 
need  of  assistance. 

The  steeple  was  erected  in  1421 ;  the  five  bells  placed  in  the 
belfry  were  afterwards  augmented  to  six,  and  finally  increased  to 
twelve,  forming  one  of  the  most  musical  peals  in  England.    The 

great 
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great  fire  baring  destroyed  the  ancient  church,  it  was  happily 
reserved  for  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  rebaild  the  present  fabric, 
"  the  Gothic  tower"  of  which,  by  one  of  the  most  fastidious  critics* 
upon  architecture,  is  acknowledged,  "  justly  deserves  to  be  es- 
teemed the  finest  thing  of  that  sort  in  London." 

"  The'  walls  are  mostly  stone,  with  a  cauierated  roof;  the 
groins  and  imposts  are  covered  with  lead,  and  supported  by  co- 
lumns of  the  Tuscan  order :  the  floor,  several  steps  above  the 
street,  is  paved  with  stone,  and  the  chancel  with  marble.  The 
building  is  divided  into  three  ailes,  on  the  south  side  of  which 
are  six  light  windows  ;  but  the  north  side  is  blank.  The  key- 
stones on  the  arches  are  enriched  with  shields.  The  pews  and 
pnlpit  are  of  oak ;  and  the  altar-piece,  with  two  columns,  enta- 
blature, and  pediment,  of  the  Corinthian  Order,  are  highly  orna- 
mented. At  the  west  end  is  an  elegant  door-case,  and  gallery, 
with  a  good  organ.  The  body  is  seventy  feet  long,  and  sixty 
broad.  The  stately  tower  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tower  occupies  the  centre  of  the  church  in 
St  Michael's  Alley  ;  npd  on  each  side  there  is  a  regular  extent 
of  building.  The  principal  door  opens  in  the  lower  stage  of  the 
fabric,  which  rises  with  angulated  corners  from  the  ground,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  base,  terminating  at  the  height  of  the  body  of  the 
church.  The  second  stage,  plain  and  lofty,  has  two  tall  win- 
dows one  over  the  other,  terminated  by  a  Saraceuic  cornice.— 
The  third  stage  is  in  the  form  of  the  two  others,  excepting  the 
number  of  its  ornaments :  the  angular  corners  are  fluted,  and 
terminated  by  cherubs  heads  under  a  cornice :  the  plain  face  be- 
tween them  has  four  windows  in  two  series.  Above  the  cornice, 
over  the  uppermost  of  these  windows,  runs  a  battlement,  on  the 
plain  feces  of  the  tower ;  and  from  the  corners  are  carried  up 
four  beautiful  fluted  turrets,  cased  a  part  of  their  height,  with 
Doric  turrets  :  these  terminate  in  pinnacle  heads,  from  within 
each  of  which  rises  a  short  spire,  crowned  with  fanes." 

R  2  The 

*  Ralph's  Criticai  QfeMnrations. 
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The  roouuMenU  of  the  tnost  eminent  persons  in  this  church, 
are  to  the  memory  of  the  early  branches  of  the  noble  family  of 
Cowper.  Here  is  also  the  monument  of  Robert  Fabian/  Alder- 
man and  Sheriff;  oue  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  English 
literature. 

Towards 

*  Robert  Fabian,  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  England  and  France,  or,  as 
he  himsi  If  calls  it,  "  The  Concordance  of  Stories"  was  born  in  London  in 
the  15th  century,  and  being  brought  up  to  trade,  became  a  considerable  mer- 
chant. For  the  times  hi  which  he  lived,  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  waa 
skilled  in  English,  Lathi,  and  French  poetry  ;  but  applied  hfrrasetf  chkfiy  to 
history.  Stow,  in  bit  "  Survey  of  London,"  has  preserved  the  foUovinf 
verses*  which  were  formerly  upon  Fabian's  monaiueut : 

"  Like  as  the  day  his  course  doth  consume, 
And  the  new  morrow  springeth  again  as  fast ; 
So  man  and  woman  by  Nat  ore's  custome, 
Thh  life  to  pass  at  last  in  earth  are  cast. 
In  joy  and  sorrow,  which  here  their  time  do  waste, 
Never  in  oae  state,  but  in  course  transitory. 
So  full  of  change  is  of  the  world,  the  glory." 

Vis  Chronicle  was  first  printed  at  London,  in  1516;  and  afterwards  in 
1553,  and  is  divided  into  two  volumes  folio;  the  first  of  which  begins  wttli 
Brute,  and  ends  at  the  death  o!  Henry  II.  The  second,  the  most  valuable, 
begins  with  Richard  L  and  ends  at  the  twentieth  of  Henry  VJI.  in  150*. 
Stow  calls  the  work  "  a  painful  labour,  to  the  great  honour  of  the  city,  and 
the  whole  realm."  Fabian  is  very  circumstantial  respecting  the  affairs  of 
London,  and  notices  several  things  relative  to  the  government  of  this  chy, 
not  to  be  met  whh  elsewhere.  We  are  told  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  caused  as 
many  copies  of  the  book  as  he  could  obtain  to  be  burnt  because  the  author 
had  made  too  clear  a  discovery  of  the  large  revenues  of  the  clergy.  A  new 
and  very  correct  edition  has  heen  lately  published  by  the  London  booksellers. 

In  this  churchyard  also  were  buried,  the  grandfather  aid  father  (both  isamed 
Thomas)  of  John  Stow,  the  historian.  The  will  of  J  nomas  the  elder,  prove* 
that  the  h^toriau  of  London  was  of  respectable  ancestry.  It  is  a  very  cu- 
rious specimen  of  the  superstition  of  the  times,  as.  follows : 

"  In  the  name  of  bod,  Amen.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  God, 
MCCCCGXXVI.  the  Ja*t  day  of  December,    I  Thomas  Slow,  citizen  and 

tallow- 
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Towards  the  rebuilding-  of  this  church  considerable  benefac- 
tions were  received  from  Sir  John  Lang-ham,  Bart.  500/.  Sir 
John  Monad*  twenty  pounds,  Sir  John  Cutler,  twenty  pounds, 
Sir  Audrew  Riccard  100/.  James  Clitberow  60/.  and  Mary  Scot* 
tow  60/. 

R3  Here 

tallow-chandler,  of  London,  in  good  and  hole  mind,  thanckes  be  to  our  Lord 
Jhu  make  this  my  prevent  testament.  Fyrst  I  bequeath  my  soul  to  Jhu  Christ 
tad  to  our  blessed  Lady  Seym  Mary  the  Virgin,  &c.  My  body  to  be  buryed 
ait  the  Jiiell  greue  church-yard  ot  the  paryshe  church  of  Seynt  Myghel  in 
CorncbyJI,  betweene  the  cross  and  the  church  wall,  nigh  the  wall  as  may  be, 
by  my  father,  mother,  syters,  and  brothers,  and  also  my  own  childerne. 

"  Also  I  bequeath  to  the  hye  auJtar  of  the  foresaid  church,  for  my  tithes, 
forgotten,  ll'd,  Item  to  Jhus  brotherhoode,  12d.  I  give  to  our  lady's  and 
srint  brotherhoode,  I  £d.  I  give  to  Seint  Crystofer  and  Seint  George  1 2d. 
Also  I  give  to  the  seven  aultars  in  the  church  aforeseyd  in  the  worship  of  the 
•even  sacraments  every  yere,  during  three  yeres,  fOd.  Item  fire  shillings  to 
have  on  twery  anltar  a  wacchying  candel  burning  from  VI  of  the  clocke  tvll  it 
be  past  seven  in  worship  of  VII  sacraments.  And  thin  candel  shall  begynne 
to  burne  and  to  be  set  upon  the  anltar  upon  Allhallowen  day,  till  ii  be  Can* 
tile  mas  day  following  :  and  it  shall  be  wacchying  candel  of  VI II  in  the 
pound.  Also  I  give  to  the  brotherhuode  of  clarcks  to  dryncle,  SOd. ;  also  I 
give  to  them  that  shall  bare  me  to  church,  every  man,  4d. :  also  I  give  to 
a  pore  man  or  woman,  every  Sanday  in  one  yere  Id.  to  say  V  ynwttort  and 
Ave$,  and  a  Credc  for  my  soule.  Also  I  give  to  the  reparation  of  ¥oU*  (St. 
Paul's  Cathedral)  $d. :  also  I  will  have  VI  uue  torches  and  2  torches  of  St. 
W,}  gheJ,  and  1  of  St.  Anne,  and  1 1  ot  St.  Christofer,  and  t  of  Jkns,  of  the  best 
torch)  s. 

"  Also  T  bequeath  Thorn cs  Stow,  my  son  xxl.  in  stuff  of  hovtshuld,  as  here 
followeth,  that  is  to  say,  my  grete  meltinge  panne  withal  th*  instruments  be- 
longing thereto.  Also  T  bequeath  my  son  Thomas  VIJ.  XIIIs  HIM.  in 
plate,  as  hereafter  tollowith.  Item,  a  nut  of  sylver  and  gylt— 54a  and  4d. 
Item,  a  pouuseed  pecv,  weeing  VI  ounces  and  more,  40s.  Item,  a  .nasf 
of  a  pynt,  26^  and  &d.  Item,  a  litel  maser,  15s  and  4d.  Item,  of  this 
my  present  testament,  I  make  Eliza l  eth  my  wile,  mine  executrii,  and 
'Jhotna*  Stowe,  my  son,  my  overseer,  and  Mr.  Trendal  as  a  solicitor  with  my 
son  Thomas ;  and  he  to  have  for  his  labour  10  shilling*."* 

*  This  will  r  extracted  from  the  office  of  the  registrar  to  the  Bishop  of 
J-oadtu,  lunualfol.  lxxxix,  b  and  was  proved  on  the  4th  of  April,  16*7. 
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Here  is  a  lecture  every  Sunday  morning,  and  every  holiday, 
founded  by  John  Rayney,  Esq.  the  endowment,  forty  pounds  per 
annum,  arises  from  houses  in  Gracecburch  Street,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Drapers'  Company. 

To  the  King's  Weighhouse,  or  Beam,  for  weighing  foreign 
merchandise,  which  stood  nearly  opposite  this  church,  one  cart 
aud  four  horses,  and  a  number  of  porters  were  attached ! 

Though  the  supposition  maintained  by  some  writers  that  St. 
Peter's,  Corn  hill,  was  the  original  seat  of  the  archiepiscopal 
see  in  I*ondon,  is  not  born  out  by  substantial  facts,  it  was  beyond 
doubt  a  structure  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  an  affray  among  some 
priests  occasioned  the  murder  of  Amice,  the  Deacon  of  that 
church.  In  1275,  a  chantry  was  founded  here  by  William  de 
Kyngston*  citizen  and  fishmonger.  Stow  thought  the  building 
to  have  been  of  the  architecture  of  Edward  IV. ;  but  it  had  then 
been  lately  rebuilt,  Newcourt  says  in  his  Repertorium,  at  the 
expense  of  1,400/.*  In  this  parish  there  were  no  less  than  seven- 
teen tenements  belonging  to  chantries ;  the  latter  in  the  third  of 
Edward  VI.  were  dissolved,  and  the  premises  sold. 

The  present  edifice  is  substantial,  plain,  and  neat ;  the  body 
eighty  feet  long,  and  forty-seven  broad ;  forty  feet  high  to  the 
roof,  and  the  height  of  the  steeple  one  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
The  body  is  enlightened  by  a  single  series  of  windows,  except 
the  east  end,  where  the  church  forms  a  sort  of  a  front  to  Grate- 
church  Strec  t.  The  tower  is  plain,  having  a  small  window  in 
each  stage,  and  the  dome  which  supports  the  spire  is  of  the  lan- 
tborn  kind  ;  the  spire  is  terminated *by  a  fane  in  the  form  of  a 
key.  In  the  interior  a  handsome  carved  screen  divides  the  chan- 
cel from  the  body ;  the  altar-piece  has  -a  stately  appearance,  and 

there 

*  Sir  Benjamin  Thorowgood,  knight  and  alderman,  in  1669,  built  three 
shops  at  the  west  end  of  the  choreh-yard,  and  settled  them  upon  the  paruh 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  organ  and  organist  to  play  upon  it  in  the  time  of 
Divine  service  on  Sundays  and  holidays  for  ever.    Newcourt'*  Reuertmum. 
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there  is  a  neat  gallery  at  ibe  west  end,  in  which  is  a  fine  organ. 
Here  is  a  small  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Buck,  a  pions  and 
learned  minister,  who  died  in  1665.  lie  was  editor  of  a  Greek 
Testament,  &c. 

Bat  no  one,  it  has  bten  justly  observed, "  can  pass  without 
the  tribute  of  a  tear,  the  monument  erected  over  the  remains  of 
those  who  were  consumed  in  the  dreadful  fire  at  Mr.  Woodma- 
son's  house,  in  Leadenhall  Street,  on  Friday,  January  the  I8tb, 
1782."  "  Mr.  Woodmason  had  gone  with  several  friends,  it 
being  the  Queen's  birth-day,  to  see  the  company  rf  the  ball* 
room  at  St  James's  palace.  Mrs.  Woodmason,  and  the  rest  of 
the  family,  consisting  of  seven  children  and  three  servant  maids, 
were  at  home.  It  was  usual  for  Mrs.  W.  to  visit  her  young  fa* 
mily  before  she  went  to  rest,  having  so  done,  this  evening,  she 
retired  to  her  own  chamber ;  but  going  to  another  apartment  to 
arrange  part  of  her  household  economy ;  on  the  maids  coming 
into  her  mistress's  bed-room  with  some  water,  she  discovered  the 
furniture  of  the  bed  on  fire.  Her  screams  brought  back  Mrs. 
Woodmason,  who,  in  her  fright,  forgot  to  shut  the  door,  aud 
thereby  confine  the  flames  till  the  children  were  brought  away ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  flew  to  the  other  windows,  and  her  cries 
having  brought  the  neighbours  and  populace  to  the  house,  they  re- 
quested her  to  open  the  street  door,  which  she  did  ;  but  by  this 
time  the  flames  had  formed  a  tremendous  barrier  between  the 
children  and  those  who  ran  up  to  save  them.  All  seven  were  de- 
stroyed, as  well  as  two  young  men  who  lived  in  the  next  house. 
The  catastrophe  is  too  dreadful  to  dwell  upon." 

Upon  the  monument  before  mentioned,  after  the  names  of  the 
children,  is  engraved  the  following : 

The  whole  Offspring  of 

James  and  Mary  Woodmason, 

In  the  same  awful  moment  on  the  18th  January  1712. 

Translated 

By  sudden  and  irresistible  Flamas, 

R4  fa 
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Id  the  late  mansion  of  their  sorrowing  parents 

From  the 

Sleep  of  Innocence 

to 

Eternal  Bliss. 

Their  remains  collected  from  the  Ruins, 

Are  here  combined. 

A  sympathising  Friend  of  the  bereaved  Parents, 

Their  companion  through  the  night  of  the  18th  of  January, 

In  a  scene  of  distress  beyond  the  power  of  language, 

-^  Perhaps  of  imagination  ! 

Devotes  this  spontaneous  tribute 

Of  the  feelings  of  his  mind* 

To  the  memory  of  Innocence. 

IHC. 

The  advowson  of  this  rectory  was  formerly  in  the  disposal  of 
the  Lords  of  Iieadenhall  manor;  but  having  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Corporation  of  London,  by  gift,  they  have  ever 
since  presented  to  the  living.  Several  eminent  persons  were  rec- 
tors of  St.  Peter's  Church,  viz.  Dr.  John  Taylor,  Dean,  who  was 
selected  to  compile  the  Liturgy  in  1548 ;  Dr.  Fairfax,  deprived 
by  the  Parliament,  after  he  had  been  imprisoned  in  Ely  House, 
and  on  shipboard,  was  driven  with  his  wife  and  children  from 
their  dwelling ;  Dr.  Hodges,  a  preacher  before  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, one  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  Dean  of  Hereford,  in 
1661.  On  his  death,  in  167*2,  succeeded  Dr.  William  Beveridge* 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph:  He  died  in  1707,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  Dr.  John  Waugh, 
rector,  was  also  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  and 
in  17*23,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

What  was  called  The  Water  Standard, and  which  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  four  streets  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Corn  hill,  was 
erected  in  1582,  by  Peter  Maurice,  constructor  of  the  water- works 
under  London  Bridge.  This  ingenious  person  made  an  artificial 
forcer,  to  convey  the  Thames  water  over  the  steeple  of  the 

1  church 
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church  of  91.  Magnus,  and  thence  into  several  nooses  in  Thames 
Street,  New  Pish  Street,  and  Gracechurch  Street  op  to  Cornhill, 
by  the  north- west  corner  of  Leadenhall,  then  the  highest  ground 
of  nit  the  city.  Here  the  water  from  the  main  pipe  rising  into 
a  standard,  rushed  out  again  through  foor  spouts :  viz.  one  run- 
ning each  way  at  every  tide.  This  not  only  supplied  the  inha- 
bitants in  a  plentiful  manner ;  bot  in  some  degree  inundated  the 
streets  towards  Bishopsgate,  A  Id  gate,  Gracechurch  Street,  and 
Stocks  Market.  This  rude  contrivance,  which  Stow  calls  "  a 
convemency,"  did  not  continue  till  his  time. 

The  opposite  corner  to  Bank  Buildings,  forming  the  point  of 
Conlhill  and  Lombard  Street,  has  long  claimed  particular  notice 
among  topographers,  on  account  of  its  being  the  first  residence  of 
Thomas  Guy,  Esq.  sole  founder  of  the  capacious  hospital  in 
SouUiwark,  which  bears  his  name.  In  this  house,  and  in  a  small 
shop  he  commenced  the  business  of  a  bookseller  in  the  most 
penurious  manner ;  an  old  newspaper,  or  proof  sheet  of  printing 
serving  him  instead  of  a  table  cloth.  Yet  this  industrious  specu- 
lator purchasing  seamens'  tickets,  and  dealing  in  South  Sea 
stock,  acromtmilaled  such  sums  as  enabled  him  to  leave  200,000/. 
for  establishing  the  hospital;  besides  very  large  property  for 
other  benevolent  uses.  He  also  became  a  member  of  Parliament, 
some  time  before  his  death,  for  Tarn  worth,  where  he  was  born  :  at 
this  place  he  erected  a  solitary  almshouse;  but  his  partiality 
to  the  Borough  of  South wark  niLht  have  arisen  from  his  being 
the  son  of  Thomas  Guy,  a  lighterman  and  coal-dealer  in  Horscley? 
Down.     Mr.  Guy's  house  is  now  used  as  a  lottery -office ! 

The  Globe  Fire  Office  in  Cornhill  is  an  establishment 
which  comprehends  granting  insurances  against  loss  or  damage  by 
fiVe,  on  lives  or  survivorships,  the  endowment  of  children,  and 
immediate,  deferred,  and  progressive  annuities.  The  capital  of 
this  company  is  one  million  sterling ;  the  whole  paid  up,  aud  in- 
vested iu  government  or  real  securities. 

F*of>fi'n  Head  Allfy,  before  the  great  fire,  was  occupied  by 

a  vast 
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a  vast  stene  building,  distinguished  by  the  arms  of  England  on 
its  front,  before  any  quarterlies  were  annexed,  supported  by 
two  angels !  Another  part  of  this  great  boose  was  occupied  as 
the  Pope's  Head  Tavern,  having  its  front  in  Lombard  Street. 
Of  this  royal  domain  very  little  is  known,  excepting  that  Edward 
the  Third  gave  his  large  Hospitium,  or  place  for  the  entertainment 
of  his  guests  in  Lombard  Street,  to  the  College  of  St.  Stephen, 
Westminster,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  way,  opposite  the  Exchange,  is  the 
British  Fire  Office  and  Westminster  Society  for  in- 
surance on  lives  and  survivorships.  There  was  at  first  a  differ- 
ence between  the  British  and  other  Fire  Offices,  which  was,  that 
the  Directors  departed  from  the  usual  rule  of  requiring  a  minute 
specification  of  goods,  and  their  respective  values,  whereby  in 
ease  of  fire,  many  articles  not  being  admitted  in  the  demand, 
heavy  loss  often  arose  to  those  whose  claim  in  the  aggregate 
would  otherwise  be  fully  satisfied.  This  office  therefore  only  re* 
quired  a  general  description  or  denomination  of  goods,  without 
ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  insurance  on  each  (except  on  arti- 
cles required  to  be  otherwise  insured)  so  that  on  whatever  pro. 
perty  the  loss  fell,  the  insured  would  recover  to  its  full  extent 
Brit  uow  furniture  is  insured  generally  without  a  specification  of 
each  separate  article,  by  all  offices ;  this  has  been  the  practice 
about  twelve  years.  Pope's  Head  Alley  is  at  present  inhabited 
by  stock  brokers,  public  notaries,  and  mercantile  persons  in  ge- 
neral. 

Exchange  Alley  was  the  site  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Backwell,  no  longer  since  than  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  has 
since  been  formed  into  a  passage  from  Corn  lull  to  Lombard  Street 
Ou  this  spot  are  two  of  the  first  Coffee  Houses  in  the  city ; 
viz.  Garraway's  and  Baker's.  The  first  is  frequented  by  ship- 
brokers,  where  estates,  merchandize,  &c.  are  sold  by  auction. 
The  King's  Arms  Tavern  here  was  formerly  a  place  of  public  re- 
sort, but  is  now  only  used  for  offices,  and  counting-houses. 

Passing  Freemans  Court,  so  called  ton  having  been  the 
V  residence 
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residence  of  an  Alderman  of  that  name,  Finch  Lane  is  the  next 
object;  it  obtained  this  appellation  at  a  remote  period  from  Robert 
Finch,  or  Fink,  who  rebuilt  the  church,  called  from  him  St.  Ben- 
net  Fink. 

A  few  paces  to  the  eastward  is  the  The  Union  Fire  and 
Life  Assurance  Office,  which,  in  its  principle  is  very  similar 
to  those  establishments  in  general.  The  emblematical  figures  of 
Justice  and  Strength  in  the  front  of  this  building  in  Coades's 
Composition  are  very  fine :  the  muscular  powers  of  the  Hercules 
are  in  a  masterly  manner. 

Birchin  Lane,  is  derived  from  Birchover  Lane.  This  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  wealthy  drapers,  who  continued  their  stands 
as  far  as  the  Stocks.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  several  respecta- 
ble tradesmen,  bankers,  &c. 

Before  quitting  Cornhill,  we  may  be  permitted  to  add  another 
remark  upon  the  revolution  of  streets  and  buildings,  particularly 
applicable  to  this  quarter;  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.  Cornhill  was 
inhabited  by  Fripperers,  and  Upholders,  who  sold  old  cloaths 
and  household  furniture,  and  to  shew  its  reputation  (similar  to 
that  of  Field  Lane,  Holborn,  in  modern  times)  Dan  John  Lyd- 
gate  *  humoiirsly  describes  a  poor  countryman,  who  haviug  lost 
his  hood  in  Westminster  Hall,  saw  it  hung  up  for  sale  in  Corn- 
hill. 

The 

•  London  Lackpenny,  a  Ballade,  compiled  by  Dan  John  Lydgate, 
monk  of  Berry,  about  years  agoe,  and  now  newly  oterseene  and 
amended. 

To  London  once  ray  steppes  I  bent, 

Where  trust  in  no  wise  should  be  faint. 
To  Westminster  ward  I  forthwith  went, 

To  a  man  of  law  to  make  coiuplajnt : 

I  said  for  Mary's  love,  thai  holy  saint, 
Pity  the  poore  that  would  proceed ; 
But  for  lack  of  money  I  could  not  spede. 

And 
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The  Mansion- House,  and  Stocks  Market,  its  former  site,  having 
been  described  at  large  m  a  former  Volume,  we  shall  proceed 
to  that  edifice  generally  esteemed  a  beautiful  foil  to  its  on- 
shapely  neighbour;  we  allude  to  that  celebrated  fabric,  the 
church  of  St.  Stephen's  Wallbrook.     As  to  the  origin  of 

Wallbrook, 

And  as  T  thrust  the  croud  among 

By  froward  chute  my  hood  was  gone. 
Yet  for  all  lliat  I  staid  not  long 

Till  at  the  King's  Beuch  I  was  come  ; 

Before  the  Judge  I  kneel' d  anon 
And  pray'd  him  for  God's  soke  to  take  hede. 
But  for  lack  of  money  I  might  not  spede. 

Beneath  them  aat  clerks  a  great  rout 
Which  Ufct  did  write  hy  one  assent, 

There  stood  up  one  and  cried  about 

Richard,  Robert,  and  John,  of  Kent ; 

I  wist  not  well  what  this  man  roent, 
He  cried  thychc  there  indeed, 
But  that  lack'd  of  money  I  might  not  spcde. 

Unto  the  C'lmmon  place  then  1  yode, 
Where  sat  one  with  a  silken  hoode, 

I  dtd  him  reverence  (or  1  ought  to  do  so. 
And  told  my  case  as  well  as  I  could. 
How  my  goods  were  defrauded  me  by  falshood  ; 

I  gnt  not  a  man  of  his  mouth  for  my  meed, 

And  for  lack  of  money  I  might  not  spede* 

Unto  the  Rolls  I  got  ree  from  thence 

Before  the  clerks  of  the  Chauncery, 
Where  many  1  found  eari.ing  of  pence, 

But  none  at  ail  regarded  me  ; 

I  gave  them  my  pJami  upon  my  knee, 
They  lyked  it  well  when  they  had  it  reade, 
But  lacking  money  I  coald  not  spede. 


In 
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Wallbrook,  this  interesting  spot  dignified  by  its  church,  famous 
for  its  architecture  ail  over  Europe,  once  covered  a  brook,  which, 
in  William  the  Conquerors'*  time,  was  denominated  the  Running 
Water  ;  and  as  this  stream  passed  through  an  aperture  made  in 
London  Wall,  it  received  the  name  of  Wall  Brook.    This  water- 

course, 

In  Westminster  Hall  I  found  out  one 

Wtrch  went  in  a  Jong  gown  of  raye, 
I  crouched  and  kneeled  before  hiai  anon* 

For  Mary'*  lore  of  feeJp  I  bim  pray ; 

"  I  wot  not  what  tkoo  aaeanest,"  gun  he  say 
To  get  aw  taeace  he  did  sac  bede. 
For  lack  of  money  I  oooM  aot  spede. 

Within  this  wall  neither  rich  nor  yet  poore, 
Would  do  for  me  ought  altho  I  should  dye. 

Which  seeing  I  got  me  out  of  the  dour. 
Where  Flernynge  began  on  me  for  to  cry 
*'  Matter  what  will  you  copen  or  buy ; 

*'  Tyne  felt  hats,  or  spectacles  to  reede, 

"  L«ay  down  your  sylver  and  here  you  may  spede." 

Then  to  Westminster  gate  I  presently  went 

When  the  sunne  was  at  high  prime, 
Cokes  to  me  they  toke  good  intent 

And  proffered  me  bred  with  ale  and  wyne, 

Ribs  of  beefe,  both  fat  and  full  fyne, 
A  fare  cloth  they  gait  for  to  sprede. 
But  wanting  money  I  might  not  spede.  . 

Then  unto  London  I  did  me  hye 

Of  all  the  land  itbearclh  the  prise; 
Hot  pescods,  one  began  to  cry 

Strawberry  ripe  and  cherries  in  the  ryse  ; 

One  bud  me  come  near  and  boy  some  spice, 
Pc)  prr  and  snffbrne  they  gan  roe  twde, 
Hut  lor  lark  of  niouey  t  might  not  *pede. 


'Jhea 
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course  it  seems,  so  late  as  1574,  ran  dowuwards  to  Dowgate  Hill, 
if  here  there  was  then  a  conduit,  between  which  and  the  river 
there  was  such  a  fall  of  water  on  the  4th  of  September  in  that 
year,  that  the  channel  rose  so  high  that  a  lad  of  18  years  of  age, 
endeavouring  to  ljap  over  it  was  carried  away  by  the  flood  and 
drowned.    A  house  lately  denominated  WaUbrook  house,  from  its 

lofty 

Then  to  the  Chepe  I  began  me  drawne 

Where  mnch  people  I  saw  for  to  stand  ; 
One  offred  roe  velvet,  ivlice  and  lawne, 

And  another  he  taketh  me  by  the  haond. 

"  Here  is  Paris  thread  the  finest  in  the  leund" 
I  never  was  used  to  auch  thynges  indeed, 
And  wanting  money  I  might  not  spede. 

Then  I  went  forth  by  London  Stone 
Throughout  all  Canwyke  Street ; 

Drapers  much  cloth  offer d  me  anone 
Then  comes  me  one,  eryd  "  hot  sheepes  feet** 
One  cryed  mackrel,  ryster  greene,  other  gan  greete 

One  bad  me  by  a  hood  to  cover  ray  hede, 

But  for  want  of  money  I  might  not  spede. 

Then  I  hyed  me  into  Eastchepe 

One  cryes  ribbes  of  beef  and  many  a  pye  ; 

Fewter  pots  they  clattered  on  a  heape, 
There  was  harpe,  pvpe,  and  minstrelsy 
"  Tea  by  Cock,  Nay  by  Cock,"  some  gan  cry 

Some  sang  of  Jenky  and  Julyan  for  their  mede 

Sot  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  spede. 

Then  into  Cornbill  anon  I  yode; 

Where  was  much  stolen  gere  amonge, 
I  saw  wliere  bung  mine  own  hoode 

That  I  had  lost  among  the  thronge  ; 

To  buy  my  own  hood  I  thought  it  wrong, 
I  knew  it  well  as  1  did  my  crede 
Bat  for  lack  of  money  I  might  not  spede. 

The 
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lofty  arches  of  excellent  Workmanship  in  the  cellar,  seems  to 
have  been  the  remains  of  that  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of  Tor- 
It  ington,  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  family  of  Pol  lex  fen,  one 
of  whom  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  retained  by  the  City  to 
plead  their  cause  against  the  iniquitous  Act  of  Quo  Warranto. 
Lower  down  the  street,  was  the  residence  of  the  notorious  Emp- 
soa  ami  Dudley. 

The  aucient  church  of  St.  Stephen  Wallbrook  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Dagdale,  who  says  that  Eudo,  steward  of  the  house- 
bold  to  Henry  I.  gave  it  to  his  newly  founded  monastery  of  Si. 
John  at  Colchester  ;  accordingly,  the  Abbot  and  convent  present- 
ed to  the  living  till  the  year  1442.  Sir  Robert  Chichely,  grocer, 
who  had  been  Lord  Mayor  in  1421,  gave  to  the  parish  a  plot  of 

ground; 

Tbe  Taverner  took  me  by  the  sleeve 
"  Sir,  saytb  he  will  you  our  wyne  aasajr'' 

I  answered  "  that  cannot  much  me  gTeve, 
A  penny  can  do  no  more  than  it  mav" 
I  drank  a  pynt  and  for  it  did  pay, 

Vet  tore  a  hungered  from  thence  I  yede, 

And  wanting  my  money  I  could  not  spede. 

Then  hyed  I  me  to  Belinesgate, 
And  one  cryd  Ho  !  go  we  hence, 

I  prayd  a  bargemen  for  God's  take, 
That  he  would  spare  me  my  expense  : 
*'  Thou  stepptt  not  here  cryd  he  under  too  pence 

1  lyst  not  yet  bestow  my  alms  dede  ;" 

Thus  lacking  money  I  could  not  ipede. 

Then  I  conveyed  me  into  Kent, 

For  of  the  law  I  wold  middle  no  more, 
Because  no  man  to  me  took  entenr, 
dyght  me  to  do  as  I  did  before  : — 

Now  Jesus  that  in  Bet  hi  em  was*  bore 
Save  London,  and  send  trew  lawyers  there  mede, 
for  whoso  wants  money  with  them  shall  not  spede. 

Harl.  M$S.  ffo.  CCCLXYII. 
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ground,  containing  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  and  a  half  h» 
length,  and  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  far  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
new  church,  and  forming  a  church-yard.  The  first  stone  of  this 
church,  Sir  Robert  laid  in  1429,  but  the  building  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1499.  The  patronage  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  Whit- 
tiitghant,  passed  from  him  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  from  him  to 
Richard  Lee,  Esq.  and  lastly,  into  the  Grocers9  Company,  with 
whom  it  continues.  Levelled  by  the  fire,  in  1666,  the  present 
fabric  was  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  the  parish  of 
St.  Beunet  Sherehog,  was  then  anited  to  it  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  walls  and  tower  are  of  stone ;  the  roof  within,  over  the 
middle  aisle,  arched.  In  the  centre  is  a  spacious  cupola  and  a 
lantern;  the  roof  over  the  rest  of  the  Church  is  flat,  covered 
with  lead,  and  supported  by  columns  and  pilasters  of  the  Corin- 
thian order;  there  are  three  aisles  and  a  cross  aisle  covered  with 
stone.  The  ascent  from  the  street  is  by  fifteen  steps.  The  roof 
and  cupola  are  adorned  with  an  entablature  and  arches,  orna- 
mented with  shields,  paUn-braachefl,  and  roses  of  fret  work,  and 
pannels  of  crochet  work.  The  walls  are  wainsootled  ten  feet 
high,  having  the  Grocers'  arms  within  a  handsome  compartment 
of  palm-branches,  &c.  At  the  north  end  of  the  cross  aisle,  is  a  door- 
case beautifully  decorated  with  various  kinds  of  fruit  and  leaves ; 
at  the  north-east  angle  is  another,  and  at  the  west  end  a  third, 
very  magnificent,  adorned  wkk  two  columns,  entablature  and  pe- 
diment of  the  Coriothian  order,  enriched  with  cherubim  festoons, 
and  the  arms  of  Chicheley  of  wainscot.  The  altar-piece  is 
adorned  with  two  columns,  their  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  of 
the  same  order :  on  the  cornice  are  the  arms  of  England,  and  un- 
derneath are  figures  of  Moses  atid  Aaron,  with  a  radiance.  Above 
the  Creed  and  Lord's  prayer,  are  two  shields  with  compartments 
and  festoons,  fruit,  &c.  gilt  with  gold  ;  and  on  the  northernty  shield 
are  the  arms,  or  a  chevron,  between  three  cinquefoils,  gules,  for 
Chicheley,  The  communion  table,  which  is  a  semicircle,  finely 
veneered  and  carved,  is  placed  on  a  foot  pace  of  black  and  while 

marble. 
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garble,  and  inolosedby  a  circular  nil  awl  bantstar,  *Uh  two 
steps  of  black  marble  higher. than  the  rest  of  the  chancel.  Over 
the  altar  is  a  most  beautiful  historical  painting  of  the  atoning  of 
St.  Stephen,  by  Benjamin  West,  Esq.  The  pulpit  is  also  finely 
carved  and  veneered,  and  has  enrichments  of  cherubim,  cupids, 
festoons,  and  a  lamp.  Here  is  also  a  white  mar  He  ibnt  whoso 
type  is  curiously  carved.  The  principal  heaaties  of  this  justly 
admired  edifice  ate  in  the  interior,  where  the  dome,  which  in 
specious  and  noble,  is  finely  proportioned  to  the  church,  and  di* 
vided  into  small  compartmeivtB,  and  is  supported  by  very  noble 
Coriutbian  columns  raised  on  their  pedestals.  On  the  sides  ha** 
4*r  the  lower  roots,  are  -only  circular  windows  but  those  which 
enlighten  the  upper  roof,  are  small  arched  ones.  At  the  east  ea4 
mte  three  very  noble  arched  windows.  The  appearance  of  the 
whole  has  a  very  striking  efiect  upon  entering;  every  part  at 
once  attracting  the  eye,  except  the  bases  of  the  columns  wbiot 
are  injudiciously  concealed  by  the  carving  en  the  top  of  the 
pews. 

Among  the  old  monuments  here,  mentioned  by  Stow,  is  that  of 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Mayor  in  1649,  whose  character  is  highly 
worthy  of  notice  from  its  reseaiblance  to  that  of  one  of  this  most 
worthy  man's  family  descendants  now  living ;  the  Reverend  Row- 
land Hill. 

The  character  of  this  great  man  (Sir  Rowland  Hill  Mercer) 
is  best  described  on  an  obelisk  or  observatory  erected  a  few  years 
since  by  Sir  Richard  Hill,  hart,  in  Hawtatone  JPark,  Shropshire. 

"  The  first  stone  of  this  pillar  was  laid  by  Sir  Richard  Hill,, 
•Bart,  member  in  several  PartiaaMats  lor  this  county,  on  jthe  .fin>t 
day  of  October  1795,  who  caused  it  to  be  erected,  not  only  ibr 
the  various  uses  of  mi  observatory,  and  to  feast  the  eye  by  pre- 
senting to  it  a  moat  luxuriant  and  extensive  prospect,  which  takes 
in  not  less  than  twelve  (some  say  fifteen  counties) ;  but  from  mo- 
tives of  justice,  respect  and  gratitade,  to  the  memory  of  a  truly 
great  and  good  man,  viz.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  -Knt.  who  was  boraat 
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the  family  mansion  of  Hawkstone,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
the  Seventh;  and  being  bred  to  trade,  and  free  of  the  City  of 
London,  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  opulent  mer- 
chants of  his  time,  and  was  Lord  Mayor  of  the  same  in  the  se- 
cond and  third  years  of  Edward  VI.  anno  1549,  1550,  and  wan 
the  6rst  Protestant  who  filled  that  high  office. 

"  Having  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  he 
tealously  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  cause  ; 
he  exchanged  this  life  for  a  better,  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  that  pious  young  monarch,  being  aged  nearly  seventy 
years* 

"  For  a  considerable  time  previous  to  his  decease,  he  gave  up 
Jris  mercantile  occupations,  that  he  might,  with  more-devotedneas 
of  heart,  attend  to  the  great  concerns  of  another  world.  His 
lands,  possessions,  and  church  patronage  were  immense,  particu- 
larly in  the  counties  of  Salop  and  Chester,  the  number  of  whose 
tenants  (none  of  whom  he  ever  raised  or  fined)  amouuting  to  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  as  appears  from  a  rental 
yet  preserved  and  copied  from  his  own  hand  writing.  But  his 
private  virtues,  good  deeds,  and  munificent  spirit,  were  quite  un- 
limited, and  extended,  like  the  prospect  before  us,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  far  surpassing  all  bounds!  Being  sensible, 
aaith  Fuller,  speaking  of  him  in  his  "  Worthies  of  England/' 
that  his  great  estate  was  given  him  but  of  God,  it  was  bis  desire 
to  devote  it  to  his  glory.  He  built  a  spacious  church  in  his  own 
parish  at  Hod  net,  and  likewise  the  neighbouring  church  at  Stoke, 
at  his  own  expense.  He  built  Tern  and  Atcham  bridges  in  this 
comity,  both  of  hewn  stone,  and  containing  several  arches  each* 
He  also  built  other  large  bridge*  of  timber.  He  built  and  en- 
dowed several  free  schools,  particularly  that  of  Drayton.  He 
made  and  paved  divers  highways  for  the  public  utility.  He 
ounded  exhibitions,  and  educated  many  students  at  both  Univer- 
sities, and  supported  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  others  who  were 
brought  up  to  the  law. 

"  He 
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-  "  He  was  the  unwearied  friend  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 
He  clothed  annually  three  hundred  people  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, both  with  shirts  and  coats,  and  in  the  City  of  London,  he 
gave  2001.  (an  immense  sum  in  those  days)  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospital :  besides,  saith  Puller,  6001.  to  Christ  Church  hospital. 
He  also  gave  most  liberally  to  all  the  other  hospitals ;  and,  at 
his  death,  bequeathed  1501.  to  the  poor  of  all  the  wards  in  Lon- 
don. He  had  no  children  :  but  his  relatione  and  .kinsfolks  were 
numerous,  who  all  partook  largely  of  his  bounty,  both  in  his  life- 
time and  at  his  death.  He  constantly  kept  up  a  great  family 
household,  where  he  maintained  good  hospitality ;  many  resorted 
to  him  for  his  wise  and  salutary  advice,  and  none  who  came  to 
him,  were  ever  sent  empty  or  dissatisfied  away."  Among  the  other 
few  modern  monuments  in  this  church,  worthy  of  attention,  is  that 
erected  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  rector,  and  son  of  the 
venerable  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  "  addicted,  in  the  decline  of 
his  life,  to  countenance  political  opinions,"  and  to  shew  the  pre* 
ference  he  gave  to  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Macaolay,  he 
caused  a  whole  length  statue  of  her  to  be  put  up  in  her  life-time, 
in  this  church ;  but  which,  after  being  noticed  and  censured,  was 
very  properly  removed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townley,  his  succes- 
sor. 

Bucklersbury,  which  opens  into  Cheapside,  near  Mercers' 
Hall,  was  so  called  from  a  manor  and  tenement  belonging  to  a 
person  named  Bnckle,  who  lived  there.  This  was  a  manor,  and 
supposed  by  Stow,  to  have  been  a  large  stone  building,  a  part 
of  which  remaining  in  his  time,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street, 
was  called  the  Old  Barge,  from  a  sign  hanging  near  the  gate; 
for  when  Wallbrook  was  open,  it  is  supposed  that  barges  were 
towed  up  here.  The  manor,  as  it  was  called,  was  divided,  and 
let  out  in  tenements. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  street  facing  Bucklersbury,  stood  a 
strong  stone  tower,  called  Corn  at' s  Tourr.  Edward  III.  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  made  this  place  his  money  ex- 
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change,  and  in  the 'twenty  ninth  year,  grfetiteli  it  by  thVihtmc  of 
"the  king's  fcbuse  in  Bucklersbury  in  LbtidoD,  to  fry&ei*  Guihi- 
sarie  anil  Landers  Bardoile,  merchants  of  ^bcca,  fb'f  £01.  p&r  aii- 
num.  In  'his  thirty -second  year  he  gave  ft  *t©  'hia  "College,  6r 
Tfoe'Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  "Westminster. 

It  seems  '{hat  ahcr  this  another  person,  ngroed  2fttctffr,  'a 
grocer,  wishing  to  pull  down  the  Tower,  Mel  talking  a  'part  In 
'the  labour,  it  fell  upon  him  anil  caused  his  death.  His  taterition 
was  to  raise  a  building  of  timber,  or,  perhaps,  'several,  dpoti'the 
grbuud  occupied  by  the  Tower,  which,  It  appears,  Wtts  after- 
wards carried  hito  execution  by  the  person  that  waffled  hiswloNow. 
'Bucklersbury  was  at  that  time  wholly  inhabited  by  grocers  aftd 
apothecaries.  It  is  at  present  a  good  street,  formed  Itke  HUe 
letter  Y;  the  stem  of  which  is  towards  the  Mansion 'Hottee ;  one 
of  {he  arms  forms  iPancras  Lane,  and  the  other  the  cdhthiiratlon 
of  Bucklersbury  to  Cheapside. 

*The  Bank,  the  Stock  Exchange.  Lloyd's  'Coffee  House,  l&c. 
being  already  described  in  the  preceding  volume,  we  now  proceed 
to  notice  the  remainder  of  a  variety  of  interesting  objects  which 
present  themselves  in  the  circuit  between  the  Poultry, 'Clieap- 
side, &c.  to  Fore  Street  and  St.  Martin's  Le  Grand. 

Passing  on  either  side  of  the  Bank  to  the  northward,  we* pro- 
ceed to  Lothbury,  which,  it  is  said,  was  so  called  from  Vcourt 
anciently  kept  here.  In  Stow's  time  it  was  inhabited' by  brass- 
founders,  who  cast  candlesticks,  chaffing-dishes,  mortars  for 
pounding  spices,  &c.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  If  I. 'the  angle 
formed  by  Lothbury  and  the  bid  Jewry  was  covered  by  a  Jewish 
Synagogue.  Till  the  year  1765,  Coleman'Strcct  antflhe'ttld 
Jewry  were  so  inconvenient,  that  many  accidents '  having  hap- 
pened to  passengers,  the  Corporation  of  London  opened  the  pas- 
sage at  their  own  expence. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  stands  upon 
the  water-course  of  Wall  brook.    The  origiualTabric  was  of  ancient 

foundation ; 


fcmfetlM;  M^tMWWt^the^b^sf^aQoftrei^of  Bak- 
ing, in  Essex,  presented  Jojbft  de  Usft^qgfaW.  to  \fc  rectojy,  in 
t*e  JW5  i3t$.  **>*  Bfe»enjt»^  w*n»M  «  tte  "W  W' 
1%  till  the  eupjjreaMau,  of  tht,  QOMWtyt  *V*n  ft  <W  W**4  ty 
Mm  WW*,  Wl  a#tl  eenjains,  in  ft?  gift  ojf  the  Vprd  PlH1^*110^ 

fa  Htt,  Raj**  Lafte,  ^<M*  WW°J>  poatributftl  tyW^  % 
atoning  o|  tye  wAteE-cgurae  a£  lffa|%oqk,  that  ran  close  to  the 
Aweh,  which  w  wJmilt  to  to  sain*  xw>  to*>  WW*  ^wy 
ttbej*  bpcaii*  ft  RW  to  tbfl  gWt  fire,  in,  J6fifc  Jt  ha*  beef 
Ifinaike^  that  fpnje  oj(  the  u/st  iwrovejneajs  ia  London  begat) 
i»  tW»  fleighbsnrhflpd,  |*y  pnUjng  down,  spnpe  d^cable  sheds  or 
fAfflr*  wcunying  t^e  w^ple  (pn^th  of  %  pavement  before  the 
ftacj).  Thesp  floisaptffc  a,re  S*l*iJ"^4  itt  %  #  P*u*te  o£  tbe 
NUuf*  The  present  pjlifeft  »  P***  wl  plw>  <jf  *»*  «*?«!* 
ejxty  fee*  long,  sixty-four  brou),  thirty-six  h^  W  rkP  roof'  *oJ 
jfrty  feet  to  %  (op  pf  the  steeple,  The  lf»dy  "&  w*U  enjigbtr 
epert  with  a  row  of  Ipfly  windows;  over  which  Jhe  vail  is  t$T? 
MUfttffl  hy  %  balustrade;  the  principal  dper  |s  prpainentea'  wjth 
P«ri|tthtau  eolpnjns,  wbUb  support  an  fngujav  pediment,  fbe, 
tWtr  has  large  wiudlqws  in  \\\s  nppprmo^t  sta^e,  and  is  fermi- 
najpp1  a-  \\\lW  nhftvp  by  a  plain  corpse,  upou  whjcl)  is  raised  a, 
ssjaU  dome  supporting  a  slen/ler  spire. 

Tbe  utt?rjer  p  hanjfsoiaely  jrafaacoted,  %  floor  payed,  |)ie 
Pttlp*!  spneered,  and  tbe  altar-piece  ornamented;  the  fpnt  is, 
heai4ihityy  designed*  the  bason  befog  carved,  representing  tbe 
pare>p  pf  £<|en  and  tj»e  (all  pf  ;nan ;  tbe  sajvatiop  ^f  Noah  ana1 
fete  fanijly  in  %  arfcj  the  baptisni  qf  Jesus  by  Jobn  pie  Bap- 
tist; and  Philip  baptizing  the  Ennuclp.  The  cover  is  adprne^ 
with  figurfes  of  St.  Margafef,  accon|pani^d  by  faith,  p<>pe,  and 
Charity. 

lu  Founder's  Hal)  £944,  JLoftbury,  is  a  Qf  eejling  House  of 
au^ent  da^e,  wbjcb  is  acpessible  by  a  flight  of  stairs,  the  lower 
part  hqng  us^d  as  a  tavern.  This  Meeting  was  occupied  nearly 
MP  P^M  of  «  cfiffiMH  h  ft  $<H9t'e  Preabyterian  congregation, 
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which  was  the  earliest  of  that  denomination  in  London,  being 
collected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Relative  to  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  which  formerly  stood  in 
this  vicinity,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  record,  "  Thai 
after  the  cruel  massacre  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  un* 
fortunate  people  in  London,  and  the  robbery  of  many  others,  the 
Synagogue,  which  they  had  lately  erected  in  this  place,  was 
burnt  by  the  rabble  in  the  year  1262,  upon  the  pretence  that  a 
Jew  bad  wounded  a  Christian  in  the  Old  Jewry,  who  refused  to 
submit  to  his  extortion.  Having  recovered  this  calamity,  and 
rebuilt  what  had  been  destroyed,  another  misfortune  overtook 
them  in  1271.  It  seems  they  had  been  grievously  oppressed 
by  the  assessment  of  six  thousand  marks  for  the  expence  of 
Prince  Edward's  journey  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  as  they  could 
not  raise  the  whole  sum  as  soon  as  wanted,  the  whole  comma* 
nity  were  mortgaged  to  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  taxed 
thein  very  heavily  the  following  year :  but  their  greatest  griev* 
ance  was  the  loss  of  the  Synagogue,  which  was  taken  from  them 
upon  complaint  of  the  Friars  Penitents :  «'  That  they  were  not 
able  to  make  the  Body  of  Christ  in  Quiet,"  as  they  blasphe- 
mously expressed  themselves,  "  on  account  of  the  great  bowlings 
the  Jews  made  there  during  their  worship."  But  the  case  really 
was,  that  those  pharisaical  locusts,  the  Friars,  having  but  a  small 
dark  chapel  belonging  to  their  monastery,  and  imagining  that 
the  stately  Synagogue  would  be  more  convenient,  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  odium  under  which  the  Jews  laboured  at  that  time, 
and  therefore  begged  it  of  the  unprincipled  Henry,  who  was 
easily  prevailed  upon  to  confirm  the' grant.'9 

These  Fratres  Sacci,  or  so  called  Penitents,  constituted  part 
of  an  Order  of  Begging  Friars,  called  Franciscans,  and  it  was 
said  was  instituted  for  such  married  people  as  were  desirous  of 
repentance.  The  men  took  the  name  of  Fratres  de  Pecnitentia 
Jesu  Christi,  and  were  known  by  another  name,  Sacci,  on  account 
of  the  sack  cloth  which  they  wore.  Upon  their  first  coming  into 
Englaud,  tbey  had  a  house  assigned  them  beyond  Aldersgate. 
2  Queen 
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Queen  Eleanor,  contort  of  Edward  I.  took  them  under  her  pro* 
lection,  and  "  warranted  to  the  prior  and  the  convent  the  land 
and  building  in  Colecburch  Street,  in  the  pariah  of  St.  date,  in 
the  Jewry,  and  St.  Margaret,  in  Lothhury,  by  her  granted,  with 
consent  of  Stephen  de  Fulborn,  and  other  brethren  of  that  house, 
for  sixty  marks  ef  silver,  which  they  had  received  of  the  said 
prior  and  brethren  of  Repentance.*9 

In  1305,  Robert  Fitzwalter  requested  and  obtained  of  King 
Edward,  that  these  friars  might  assign  to  him  their  chapel  or 
chnreb,  which  joined  his  mansion-house.  *«  Thus  what  they 
gained  by  fraud  was  taken  away  from  them  by  oppression/'  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  family  of  Fitz- Walter  devolving  to  a 
female  heir,  Sir  Robert  Large,  Mercer,  purchased  these  premises, 
kept  his  mayoralty  there  in  1430,  and  made  it  bis  residence  till 
his  death.  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  another  Lord  Mayor,  resided 
there  in  1492.  In  Stow's  time  this  great  house  was  converted 
into  a  tavern,  bearing  the  sign  of  the  Windmill,  and  remained 
till  the  fire  of  London  destroyed  every  vestige  but  the  name. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Old  Jewry  contains  several  capacious 
houses,  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  These  were  inhabited  by 
Sir  Robert  Clayton  and  Sir  Nathaniel  Hearne,  Sheriff  in  1674. 
The  family  of  the  late  Granville  Sharp  also  resided  here  a  num- 
ber of  yearn . 

In  the  farthest  northern  extremity  of  Lothbury  is  Token* 
Hot/SB  Yard,  so  named  from  ah  old  house  which  was  an  office 
for  the  delivery  of  tradesmens*  farthings  or  tokens.  Upon  the 
origin  of  small  money,  it  has  been  observed,  "  The  Saxons  were 
the  first  who  divided  the  penny,  which  they  had  borrowed  from 
the  Roman  Denarius,  by  a  cross,  which  being  commonly  cnt, 
each  quarter  supplied  the  small  change  of  the  farthing;  the 
farthing  of  those  times,  however,  was  nearly  the  intrinsic  value 
of  a  modern  penny." 

The  copper  coinage  was  unauthorized,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, till  the  year  1672.  The  kuown  aversion  of  Queen  Eliza- 
{betbj  and  of  the  nation,  to  a  copper  coinage,  arose  from  the  cir* 
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culation  of  counterfeit  money,  called  Black  Mmey,*  whisk 
being  always  of  copper,  was  mixed  or  washed  with  about  a  fifth 
part  silver.  When  it  is  considered,  therefore,  that  the  base  money 
was  always  of  copper,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  idea  of  a  copper 
coinage  should  be  confounded  with  that  of  an  imposition  of  autho- 
rized bad  money.  Edward  VI.  on  account  of  the  metal  having 
increased  in  value,  coined  but  few  farthings.  The  diminutive 
size  of  the  silver  halfpenny,  though  continued  ddwtf  to  the  tube 
of  the  commonwealth,  was  of  extreme  inconvenience.  Hence,  Eft 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  being  no  Stale  farthings,  several 
cities  struck  tokens,  which  were  confined  to  the  use  of  their  re- 
spective inhabitants,  till  they  were  called  id  by  order  of  govern^ 
ment 

In  the  city  of  London  this  traffic  of  coinage  was  very  consi- 
derable ;  as  it  appears  that  no  less  than  three  thousand  trades* 
men,  and  others,  coined  tokens,  upon  returning  wttcn  to  the 
issuer,  he  gave  current  coin,  or  value,  as  desired. 

This  practice  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  1304,  uhaigti* 
vermnent  having  resolved  to  have  a  topper  coinage  of  their  Own, 
a  small  copper  coin  was  struck  about  the  size  of  a  silver  two- 
pence, with  the  Queen's  monagram  on  one  side,  and  a  rose  as) 
the  other,  the  running  legend  on  both  sides,  being  the  pledge  of 
a  halfpenny ;  however,  the  Queen  not  being  able  to  resign  bar 
fixed  aversion  to  copper  coinage,  the  scheme  feM  to  the  ground. 

During  the  year  1609,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  wrote  a  tract,  en- 
titled, "  How  the  Kings  of  England  have  supported  aad  re- 
paired their  estates/1  in  which  he  observed,  "  The  benefit  to  the 
King  will  easily  mil  out,  if  be  restrain  retailers  of  victuals  and 
small  wares  from  using  their  own  taken* ;  for  in  and  about  Loa* 

don 

m  "  There  were  two  kinds  of  Black  Money,  the  coanterfeit,  intended  by 
forgers  to  pass  for  silver,  and  the  authorised  ssonfey  of  Bitten,  or  Black 
Money :  this  was  first  struck  in  the  Mints  of  the  English  ^dominions  in 
France  by  the  command  of  the  Kings  of  England,  for  the  use  of  their 
French  *uhjecis;  bnt  black  motiey  and  copper  money  were  very  different ; 
and  the  name  of  ihe  former  arose  no  doubt  in  contradistiuciion  to  white  money, 
a  name  given  to  pure  silver,  of  which  it  was  s  counterfeit. 
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dm  there  are  above  three  thousand  tradeameer  that,  one  with 
another  east  yearly  five  pouad  a  piece  of  leaden  tokens,  whereof 
the  tenth  reietfifc*  net  to  them  at  the  years  end,  when  they 
rtaew  their  store,  whieh  amonnteth  to  16\Q0tt» 

**  for  the  prejudice,  since  London^  whieh  ie  not  the  twenty* 
berth  part  of  lite  people  ef  the  kingdom,  had  in  it  found  above 
eight  hundred  thonsund,  by  c  late  enquiry  by  order  of  the  ftefce< 
Queen,  end  ae  tiriteth  to  be  3d.  a  person,  in  the  active  state  H 
■ay  be  setting ,  either  ef  the  baa  by  tbe  first  ottering  being  so 
eusy,  nor  bartben  any  with  too  great  a  mast  at  a  toe,  aiace  con- 
tinual use  will  disperse  eo  email  a  awantity  into  ae  many  band** 
Bat,  ou  the  other  Bide,  will  be  to  the  meaner  sort  of  necessary 
nee  and  benefit.  For  the  buyers  hereafter  shall  not  be  tied  to 
oneseilen  and  his  bed  commodities  as  they  are  still,  when  his 
tokens,  hereafter  made  current  by  authority,  shall  here  the 
choice  of  any  other  diapman;  add  to  the  poor  in  this  time  ef 
snail  oharity  it  will  be  of  mech  relief,  since  men  are  like  to  give 
a  nnthinir  elm*  that  well  net  part  with  a  greater  sum/' 

In  consequence  ef  this,  and  feimifar  representations,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  ltf!3>  King  James's  royal  atoning  tokens  com- 
menced by  {nwckinaJien.  They  bare  on  one  side  two  sceptres 
in  saltier,  earmeotated  with  a  crown,  and  the  harp  upon  the 
other,  aa  weeld  seem  with  intention,  that  if  the  Eagimh  should 
refuse  their  currency,  a&  was  justly  snpeoted,  they  might  he 
ordered  to  pass  in  Ireland.  For  they  were  not  forced  upon  the 
people  in  the  light  of  farthings,  erestahhwhed  coin,  hut  merely 
an  pledges  or  tokens,  for  which  tbe  goteonsent  were  obliged  to 
giee  other  coin  rf  eeowired*  Their  legend  is  the  King's  common 
titles  running  on  each  side.  These  pieces  were  by  no  means 
favourably  received,  bat  continued,  in  a  kind  of  reiectant  eircafci- 
tsen,  ail  this  reign  and  tbe  beginning  of  the  succeeding,  f  u  163* , 
Charles  struck  these  with  the  rote  instead  of  tlte  harp.  The 
vast  number  of  counterfeits,  and  the  king'e  death  in  1G48,  pet  an 
utter  stop  to  their  currency ;  and  the  tokens  of  towns  and  trades* 
men  again  took  their  run,   increasing  prodigiously  till  1672, 

when 
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when  farthings,  properly  so  called,  were  first  published  by  go- 
vernment. These  farthings  were  of  pare  Swedish  copper ;  and. 
the  dies  were  cast  by  Roettier.  They  continued  till  1684*  when 
some  disputes  arising  about  the  copper  lately  bad  from  English, 
mines,  tin  farthings  were  coined,  with  a  stud  of  copper  in  the 
centre  in  1685.  Tin  continued  to  be  coined  till  1692,  to  the. 
valne  of  66,000/.  In  1603  the  tin  was  called  in,  and  the  copper 
coinage  again  commenced.  The  farthings  of  the  reign,  of  Queen 
Anne  are  trial  pieces,  except  those  of  her  last  year,  1714.  The 
legitimate  coinage  of  farthings  has  continued  to  the  present 
period,  and  constitutes  a  very  convenient  portion  of  English 
money.* 

Frederick's  Place.  Sir  John  Frederick,  son  of  Christo- 
pher Frederick,  Citizen  and  Barber  Surgeon,  being  Lord  Mayor 
in  1662,  built  a  stately  mansion  here  after  the  great  fire.  It 
was  afterwards  occupied  as  tbe  Excise  Office;  but  upon  the 
removal  of  this  building,  Sir  John  Frederick's  great  house  wa* 
taken  down  to  make  room  for  a  whole  court  of  elegant  modern, 
buildings.     Here  is  the  African  Company's  Office. 

Lower  down  in  the  Old  Jewry  was  formerly  a  large  stone 
building,  erected  on  the  site  of  dwellings  belonging  to  the 
Jews.  It  was  granted  by  Richard  III.  to  his  trusty  servant, 
John  Kendale,  his  secretary.  It  had  been  the  royal  wardrobe 
during  one  of  the  early  reigns. 

In  tbe  reign  of  Edward  VI..  it  was  alienated  from  the  crown 
under  the  name  of  a  great  Mes$uage,  called  the  Prince's  Ward' 
robe,  to  which  belonged  divers  houses,  gardens,  &c.  and  was 
sold  to  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  a  pri?y  counsellor,  for  60/. ;  "  a  good 
pennyworth,"  Stow  observes,  "  beyond  all  question." 

Proceeding  through  the  Old  Jewry  we  meet  with  the  site  of 
St.  Mary  Colechuroh,  so  named  from  its  founder  of  the  name 
of  Cole.  The  building  was  constructed  upon  a  vault  above 
ground,  after  the  modern  mode,  so  that  there  was  an  ascent  o( 
several  steps  to  the  church.    The  date  of  its  foundation  is  un<i 

certain ; 
*  Pinkerton's  Esssv  on  Medals,  XI,  p.  80<  et  scq. 
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certain ;  but  the  baptism  of  Thomas  a  Becket  and  St.  Edmund 
here,  prove  it  very  ancient.  It  was  under  the  patronage  of  the 
toaster  and  brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  de  Aeon. 
Not  having  been  rebuilt  since  the  great  fire,  the  parish  has  been 
united  to  that  of  St.  Mildred. 

Lower  down  in  the  Jewry  is  Mercers9  School,  one  of  the 
earliest  foundations  of  the  kind  in  London :  but,  tliough  several 
scholastic  institutions  ceased  at  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses, 
the  Mercers'  Company  purchasing  the  dissolved  Hospital  of  St. 
Thomas,  continued  this  school,  which,  after  the  great  fire,  was, 
with  the  adjacent  buildiugs,  confirmed  to  them  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  22d  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  this  semi- 
nary twenty-five  boys  are  instructed  in  grammatical  learning ; 
and  the  master  has  a  commodious  house  and  a  liberal  salary. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Old  Jewry  stands  the  parish  Church 
'  of  St.  Olave  Jewry.*  This  church  is  of  very  ancient  foundation, 
and  was  originally  called  St.  Olave  Upwell,  from  its  being  dedi- 
cated to  the  saint  of  that  name.  The  well,  called  Upwell,  was 
under  the  east  end  of  the  church,  where  a  pump  has  stood  for 
many  years  past.  The  parish  was  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  till  about  the  year  1181,  when 
it  was  transferred  by  them,  with  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen, 
Coleman  Street,  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Butley,  in  Suffolk, 
and  became  a  vicarage.  At  the  suppression  of  that  convent  the 
unpropriation  was  forfeited  to  the  crown,  in  which  it  has  been 
continued  till  the  present  time.  When  the  old  church  was  burnt 
down  in  1666,  the  parish  of  St.  Martin,  Ironmonger  Lane,  was 
annexed  to  it :  the  patronage  of  which  is  also  in  the  crown. 

The  present  structure  was  erected  soon  after  the  fire  of  Ijondon, 

and 

•  Stow  thought  that  the  church  had  beta  a  synagogue  for  the  Jews,  and 
afterwards  a  Chapel  to  St.  Olave  in  the  Jewry,  and  was  again  made  a 
parish  Church  in  the  seventh  of  Edward  IV;  but  he  has  at  least  been  guiltv 
of  an  anachronism,  as  this  Church  or  Chapel  was  evidently  made  parochial ; 
and  a  vicarage  ordained  and  endowed  by  Thomas  Kemp,  Bishop  of  London, 
with  UL  per  annum  in  35  Henry  VI.— tfevc.  Rtptr.  p.  s37. 
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and  is  built  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  stoae.  It  is  screamy 
eight  feet  long,  twenty-four  bread,  thirty-si^  feet  high  to  the 
roof,  aid  eigbty^eight  feet  bigb  V>  th*  *>P  of  the  tower  ajid  pin- 
nacles. The  door  is  of  the  Doric  order,  well  proportioned,  and 
cove-  ed  with  an  arched  pediment.  The  tower  is  very  plain,,  op 
Ibe  upper  part  of  which  rises  a  cor&iie,  supported  by  scrolls, 
and  upon  this  a  plain  attic  eourae.  Qo  the,  pillars  at  the  corners 
are  placed  the  pinnacles  upon  balk ;  and  Mere,  hi  a  bail  *ls9.  at 
the  top  of  each  pinnacle.  The  body  of  the  church  is  yeJJ  enlighf-  { 
ened ;  the  floor  paved  with  Purbeck,  and  the  walls  wainscoted. 
The  potpit  is  decorated  with  carved  cherubim  ;  and  in  the  front 
of  the  altar  are  the  King's  arms.  There  are  also  throe  pointings 
in  this  church  :  Queen  Elizabeth  lying  o\\  a  foe  couch  under  aji 
arched  canopy,  on  which  are  placed  her  «MW-  King  Ghapks  J. ; 
ftnd  tbe  figure  of  Time,  with  his  wings  displayed  i  Ml  bjs  rjght 
hand  a  scythe;  an  bour*gUss  in  hi*  Jeft;  aj  hi?  (opt  a  Cupio\ 
dormant;  and  under  him  a  *kfiletpu,  eight  feet  long. 

King's  Mm  Yw,  in  Coleman  Street,  now  bajlt  }QV>  fine 
large  houses,  and  inhabited  by  eminent  mercl|anjtsf  was  originally 
aa  Inn  and  stable  for  horses  under  that  name.  In  fact,  the 
gjound  occupied  by  so  many  large  houses,  waft  converted  info 
streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  after  the  Are  of  I^udon,  to  that  nejr 
far  thousand  houses  were  added  to  the  fprmef  number  within  tye 
original  space. 

The  London  Iff  stitutiq*  (  since  its  recent  removal  from  the 
Old  Jewry,  now  dignifies  a  large  house  in  King's  Anus  Yard* 
Coleman  Street  Tbe  following  is  the  original  Prospectus  0/  Jhjs 
graud  national  establishment,  the  design  of  which  is  to  promote 
the  diffusion  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts* 

Its  views  at  present  are  confined  to  three  objects : 

The  acquisition  of  a  valuable  and  extensive  library ; 

The  diffusion  of  usefel  knowledge  hy  the  means  «f  lectures  and 
experiments ; 

The  establishment  of  a  reading-room,  where  the  foreign  and 
domestic  journals,  and  other  periodical  works,  and  the  best  pam- 
phlets 


phtets  atari  new  fmWf<**i<*te  «  re  to  be  provMed  1bt  the  use  <«f  the 
Irttipriettfrs  una'subscrfbers. 

•  JH1  Ifa  afflrirs  vttd  twhCems  of  the  IotttHtttion  -are  to  *>e  directed 
ttnfl  admmiitti*edby  ar€<ftrtmittee  df  Managers,  consisting  of  Hie 
yrestderit,  fbtfr  tioe-presWents,  *wdntjr  managers,  and  theseere- 
tary,  chosen  by  and  from  among  the  proprietors,  of  which  tour 
<frlce-pr4si<foft*  and  twenty  managers,  one  fourth  pert  tfcatl  annu- 
ally vacate  their  dfflce,  bntndt  thereby  'become  ineligible  to  the 
HH»e;'0r  any  other  office  *f  the  Institution. 

Ifte  Hanagers  to  engage  suitable  persons  as  professors  and 
lecture!*,  'arid  ftraae  courses  of  'lectures  in  experimental  philo- 
sophy, in  chemistry,  and  m  diferorit  departments  of  literatim 
and  the  arts  to  be  given  annually,  orcffUmer,  at  the  Institution. 

They  are  tdso-to  take  care  that  no  subjects  be  treated  of  at  the 
lectures  but  such  as  are  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Insti* 
Hutton. 

'TheyflteiJt  dtoll  appoint,  either  annually  or  otherwise,  thepiw- 
"ftssbrs,  lectotets,  'librarians,  assistant  secretaries,  and  other  offi- 
cers, fcrtd  rerffove  tbetn  wiien  they  see  cause,  and  engage  and 
'tffsYniss'the  domestic  smamts  of  "the  bouse. 

•tlley  tere  the  direction  of  the  house  of  the  Institution,  and 
Imfae  imch  itgtilattons'fbr'the  presort ation  of  order  and  deceiwai 
'thttein  usiftey  thmfcproper. 

'Add  bfcsttfcs  "other  tfottes  and  privileges,  they  have  power  to 
Adroit  to  the -fee  torts,  to1  the' library,  and  the  other  rooms  of  the 
Institution,  Ifdreiguers  of  Ittgh  rank,  or  of  distinguished  'scientific 
^tfrettertts,  'during; r their  temporary  residence  in  the  metro- 

*fhewvts%ors  etett  'fratn  «thcir  own -members  a  Secretary,  wfro 
la  to'fatoe'  rtittrtites  of 'their  proceedings,  dec. :  this  office  i*  frooe- 
•tary,*aild  without  salary  or  emoroment, 

ThtfUOUlber  6f  proprietors  is  limited  to  one  thousand. 

*frhe  whole  property  oP  the  Institution  is  vested  sblbly  in  the 

,  proprietors,  who  have  complete  authority  to  control  add  dispose 

oflhe'satne;  arid  -no  'site,  mortgage,  rocurobranee,  »nor  cither 

1  disposition 
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who  shall  supply  him  with  the  hook  required.    So  nejfoa  to  talf* 
•way  aoy  book  from  the  library. 

No  Kbnarian  or  attendant,  or  any  ofthet  oejcer  or  sejvant  of 
the  iaalitation,  shall  reoefoe  any  fee,  perquisite,  or  gsetuity,  op 
account  of,  or  daring  the  execution  of  their  office,  under  penally 
of  immediate  diemiesien  from  the  lenke  of  tbe  Institution." 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  1806,  Sir  Francis  Daring,  Mm 
Julias  Angeretein,  and  other*  of  the  managing  proprietors,  pro* 
seated  a  petition  to  tbe  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Council,  soliciting  a  grant  of  the  site  of  Blackwell  Hall,  on  which 
to  erect  on  edifice  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institu- 
tion. This  waa  referred  to  the  Committee  for  letting  tbe  City 
lands;  but  though  since  this  period  the  Institution  has  been 
removed  as  before  mentioned,  there  can  be  little  -doubt  that  any 
time  will  be  loot  in  procuring  a  ait  nation  for  this  seat  of  ecieoea 
more  consistent  with  the  extensive  objects  of  this  establishment. 

A  narrow  passage  ever  the  southern  end  of  the  Old  Jewry, 
now  called  Grocers4  Alley,  was  formerly  called  Coney  Hope 
lane,  from  a  rabbit  market  At  the  earner  of  ibis  kne  wan  tbe 
Chapel  of  -St.  Mary  Coney  Hope.  In  the  Poaltry,  near  this 
spot,  stood  Scalding  Alley,  formerly  a  large  house,  in  which 
♦owls  were  scalded,  preparatory  to  their  being  exposed  for  sale. 
The  site  of  this  has  since  been  covered  by  the  handsome  houses 
in  St.  Mildred's  Court. 

Coleman  Street,  was  probably  so  nailed  from  *  person  of 
that  name,  who  might  be  a  builder,  owner,  or  principal  inha- 
bitant of  that  part  of  tbe  city. 

On  the  west  side  of  Coleman  Street,  near  the  nenth  end,  stands 
the  church  of  St.  Stephen.  This,  hefore  tbe  year  1181,  was  ori- 
ginally a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Deans  of  St.  Paul's,  hut  made 
parochial  in  1546,  though  still  under  the  patronage  of  the  canons 
of  Botley,  in  SotiMk.  In  1477,  Queen  Eliiabeth  granted  the 
rectory  to  Thomas  Parkins,  and  others;  and,  in  1699,  to  .Wil- 
liam Daniel,  serjeant-at-law,  and  Mher  parishioners ;  bat  this 

rectory 
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rectory  impropriate  and  the  right  ofadvowson  nave  been  held 
by  the  parish  in  fee-farm  of  the  crown  ever  since :  the  old  church 
fell  a  prey  to  the  flames  in  1666. 

The  present  church,  erected  about  four  years  after  the  fire,  is 
a  neat  and  solid  building,  principally  of  stone,  strengthened  by 
rustic  at  the  corners,  and  enlightened  by  one  series  of  large 
windows,  with  an  handsome  cornice,  and  has  a  very  extensive 
roof,  without  a  single  pilfer  to  support  it.  The  steeple  is  a  square 
tower,  crowned  with  a  lantern,  which  has  four  faces,  and  en- 
closes a  bell  to  call  the  parishioners  to  prayers.  The  front  is 
adorned  with  a  cornice,  two  pine  apples,  and  the  figure  of  a  clock, 
handsomely  carved.  The  length  of  the  church  is  seventy-five 
feet ;  breadth*  thirty-five ;  the  height  of  tho  roof  twenty-four 
feet;  and  Hi  at  of  the  tower  sixty -five.  On  the  north  side  is  the 
church-yard :  and,  on  the  south,  a  Targe  pavement  that  covers  a 
Burial -vault  the  whole  length  of  the  church.  To  this  pavement 
there  is  an  ascent  by  several  steps  through  a  gate,  over  which  is 
cut,  in  stone,  a  striking  representation  of  the  general  resurrec- 
tion.' Near  the  north-east  corner  of  the  street  towards  Fore  Street, 
is  Armourers  and  Braziers  Hall,  which  has  been  described  with 
the  real  in  the  preceding  volume. 

Passing  through  Mason's  Court  to  the  west,  we  enter  Basing  - 
hall  Street  :  here  is  Sambkook  Court,  the  site  of  a  mansion 
formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Jeremy  Sambrook,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant, and,  at  present',  the  residence  of  the  truly  philanthropic 
Dr.  Lettsom.  Higher  up,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  is 
the  Church  of  St.  Michael  Bassishaw.  This  is  a  rectory  of 
very  remote  foundation,  being,  in  the  year  1140,  in  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Prior  mid  Canons  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  West 
Smithfield ;  but,  about  one  hundred  years  after,  it  fell  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  who  continue  patrons  at  the  present 
time.  The  original  church  is  said  to  have  been  beautiful  :  but 
became  ruinous  before  1460,  when  it  was  rebuilt-  and  that 
church  eon  tinned  till  consumed  by  the  fire  of  16G6.  The  walls 
•f  the  present  batldiftg,  finished  in  J  679,  are  of  brick,  strength* 

T  ened 
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encd  *  ith  rustic  work  at  tbe  comers,  and  the  body  is  well  en* 
lightened  by  a  single  series  of  large  windows  :  at  tbe  east  end* 
where  the  top  is  terminated  by  an  arch,  are  three  windows :  one 
of  them  tall  and  upright,  is  bricked  up  :  the  two  others,  circular. 
The  pillars  are  Corinthian  :  here  ts  also  a  good  organ ,  and  the 
steeple  is  a  tower,  crowned  with  a  turret,  from  which  rises  a 
kind  of  spire.  The  length  of  this  church  is  seventy  feet,  the 
breadth  fifty,  height  forty-two,  and  the  tower  seventy-five  feet. 
Among  tbe  interments  here,  is  the  body  of  John  Kirkinan,  Esq, 
Alderman  of  Cheap  Ward,  and  Sheriff  Elect  of  London  in  1780. 
This  gentleman,  during  this  troublesome  period,  when  almost 
every  one  -was  afraid  of  doing  his  duty,  headed  a  body  of  young 
citizens,  afterwards  denominated  The  London  Association* 
and  eventually  preserved  this  great  and  opulent  city  from  de- 
struction from  an  infatuated  banditti,  calling  themselves  Pro- 
testants !  Mr.  Alderman  Kirktnau's  illness  originated  in  a  vio- 
lent cold,  caught  when  he  headed  the  city  volunteers  during  seve- 
ral rainy  nights,  which  bringing  on  a  brain  fever,  shortly  termi- 
nated in  his  death,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.* 

Two 

*  Thus  fell  an  opulent  and  valuable  City  Officer,  one  of  many  fives  sacri* 
Jiced  to  the  persecuting  zeal  of  pretended  Protestants !  It  is  not  possible  to 
pass  over  these  instances  of  religious  fanaticism  without  some  mark  of  indig- 
nation. Future  ages  will  scarcely  credit  the  fact,  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  when  the  piinciplcs  of  Religious  and  Political  Liberty  were 
so  well  understood  ;  and  at  a  period  when  persecution  on  account  of  reli- 
gious opinions  was  almost  universally  reprobated,  in  the  City  of  London  a 
body  of  men  should  be  found  sufficiently  road  with  seal  to  commit  outrages 
on  their  loyal  and  peaceable  fellow- citiaens,  merely  because  they  did  not 
say  their  prayers  in  precbely  the  same  manner  or  language  as  themselves  I 
My  predecessor  in  this  woik,  Mr.  Bray  ley,  in  the  first  Part,  page  537,  et 
Hq.  has  narrated  the  infamous  proceedings  of  the  Protestant  Atiociation  with 
sufficient  spirit  and  faithfulness  of  detail.  It  was  a  nefarious  piece  of  busi- 
ness, instigated  by  men  who  themselves  made  the  loudest  pretensions  to  a 
love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  persecution  j — who  affected  to  dread  "  popery19 
merely  on  account  of  its  supposed  persecuting  spirit.  The  name  of  the 
founder  of  the  most  popular  and  svaloas  sect  of  th#  present  day  appeared 
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Two  passages,  running  nearly  round  this  church,  lead  into 
Aldermanbuiy. 

ALDERiMANBURY  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  where  the 
first  Bury,  or  Hall,*  for  the  meetings  of  the  Aldermen,  was  situ- 
ated ;  and  this  spot  is  first  noticed  in  the  register  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  at  Osney,  near  Oxford,  in  which  an  entry  is  made  of 
certain  grounds  and  rents  in  the  Aldermanbury  of  London,  given 
to  that  parish  in  1189,  by  Richard  Renery,  one  of  the  Sheriffs 
of  Loudon. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  street,  between  Love  Lane  and  Addle 
Street,  stands  the  parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Alderman- 
bury, built  upon  the  site  of  that  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  in 
which  was  an  ancient  inscription  of  the  date  of  1 1 16 ;  and  to  this 
church  it  appears,  that,  in  1437,  Sir  William  fistfield  was  a 
considerable  benefactor.  The  present  edifice  is  a  stone  building, 
with  a  tower  and  turret.  The  roof  within  is  camernted,  covered 
with  lead,  and  supported  by  twelve  pillars  of  the  Composite 
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very  prominently  on  the  LUt  of  Members  of  the  "  Prettttant  Auoeietum  ?* 
Many  of  his  followers,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  not  even  yet  cored  of  the  spirit 
which  dictated,  if  it  did  not  immediately  direct,  the  outrages  against  the 
innocent  Catholics  of  1780.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  censure  does  not 
apply  to  the  general  body,  though  the  writer  of  this  has  had  abundant  cause 
to  believe  that  it  will  but  too  truly  bear  on  many  of  them. 

*  An  account  of  Guildhall  having  appeared  at  large  in  a  former  Vol. 
it  may  only  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Council  Chamber  has  under- 
gone several  improvements  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  1814.— 
The  whole  of  the  paintings  with  which  the  walls  were  hung  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  Chamber  has  been  completely  new  painted.  At  the  upper 
end  of  it,  immediately  behind  the  chair  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  an  elevated 
recess  has  been  formed,  in  which  is  to  be  placed  the  statue  of  bis  present 
Majesty.  The  recess  is  lined  with  dark  grey  Italian  marble ;  and  a  pedestal 
of  white  marble  has  been  erected  protruding  a  little  from  it,  upon  which  the 
statue  is  to  stand.  In  the  front  of  this  pedestal  is  the  Chair  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  thus  holds  a  more  conspicuous  situation  than  before.  The 
fire* place  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  has  also  been  removed,  and  the 
Chamber  is  in  future  to  be  warmed  by  flues  under  the  floors. 
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order,  and  paved  with  stone.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  higher 
titan  that  of  the  body  o*f  the  church ;  and  the  apertures  for  the 
windows  are  well  placed.  At  the  east  end,  fronting  Alderman- 
bury,  is  a  large  cornice  and  triangular  pediment :  also  two  large 
cartouches  and  pine-apples  of  carved  stone.  The  inside  of  the 
roof  is  adorned  with  arches  of  fret-work  ;  and  the  columns  with 
an  entablement  and  nantaliver  cornice ;  the  inside  is  wainscoted 
and  pewed  with  oak ;  I  he  pulpit  is  of  the  same  kind  of  timber, 
with  enrichments,  cherubim,  &c. 

The  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  two  fluted  pilasters,  entabla- 
ture, and  open  circular  pediment.  Here  is  also  a  fine  painting 
of  the  Last  Supper,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Whitchurch,  clerk  to  the. 
Brewers'  Company.  The  length  of  this  building  i&  seventy-two 
feet,  breadth  forty -five,  and  that  of  the  steeple,  consisting  of  a. 
tower  and  a  turret,  about  ninety  feet 

Among  a  few  modern  monuments  is  a  neat  variegated  marble 
tablet,  with  a  pyramid  and  funeral  vase,  to  the  memory  of  Sa- 
muel Smith,  Esq.  who  died  December  4,  1789,  and  of  Elizabeth 
Smith.  A  pedestal  on  brackets,  about  which  is  represented  a 
beautiful  female  figure  seated  on  a  gun ;  her  bauds  crossed  oa 
the  pedestal  of  a  fractured  restral  column.  This  monument, 
admirably  executed  by  Dominico  Cardelk,  of  Rone,  in  1789*, 
has  an  appropriate  inscription. 

Here  was  also  buried  the  infamous  Lord  George  Jefferys,  Ba- 
ron of  Wem,  1695,  who  being  privately  interred  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  was  confined  for  his  mal-practices,  his  relations  made 
interest  to  have  the  body  removed  here :  the  coffin  was  in  good 
preservation  a  few  years  since,  covered  with  crimson  velvet  and 
gilt  furniture.  Also  Lord  Jetfery's  son  1702:  this  rake  was  the 
person  who  acted  so  shamefully  with  respect  to  the  funeral  of 
Dry  den.  The  Rev.  Edmund  Calamy,  1665,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  curates  of  this  place,  also  buried  here,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1600,  and  having  gone  through  his  academical  degrees, 
was  appointed  preacher  in  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  Suffolk,  where 
he  continued  ten  years,  when  Ro!;ert  Earl  of  Warwick  removed 
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him  to  Rochford,  in  Essex.  Here  he  continued  till  1639,  when 
he  was  elected  and  continued  Curate  of  St.  Mary,  till  he  was 
ejected  hy  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Mr.  Granger  says,  "  His 
natural  and  acquired  abilities  qualified  him  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  Presbyterians.  He  presided  over  the  city  ministers  at  their 
meetings;  was  the  most  active  of  their  members  in  the  Assembly 
of  Divines;  and  was,  in  effect,  the  Baxter  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First.  But  his  writings,  which  are  chiefly  practical,  are  not  so 
numerous  as  Baxter's.  He  was  one  of  the  writers  against  the 
Liturgy ;  but  was  not  so  captious  as  some  of  the  Nonconform- 
ists, who  were  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  Te  Dcum,  and  cor- 
rect the  Magnificat,  only  because  they  were  used  in  the  service 
of  the  church  of  Rome;"  and  yet  they  uttered  not  a  syllable  against 
the  Atheuasian  Creed,  or  its  damnatory  clauses !  "  He  dared 
to  censure  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  to  his  face;  and  was  never 
known  to  be  intimidated  where  he  thought  his  duty  was  con- 
cerned. He  lived  to  see  Loudou  in  ashes,  the  sight  of  which 
left  a  melancholy  impression  upon  his  mind,  which  was  never 
effaced.  Having  been  driven  through  the  ruins  in  a  coach,  he 
went  home,  never  left  his  chamber,  and  died  within  a  month." 

Benjamin  Calamy,  son  of  the  above  by  a  second  wife,  was 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Charles  II.  In  1677,  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Simon  Ford  as  minister  of  this  church ;  and  was  afterwards  pre- 
ferred to  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  in  which  he  died  in  January  1686. 

Ezekiel  Hopkins,  D.  D.  This  prelate,  the  son  of  an  obscure 
clergyman  in  Devonshire,  was  a  Chorister  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,/ and  Usher  of  the  adjoining  school.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  life  he  was  inclined  to  presbytery,  and  was  esteemed  an 
excellent  preacher.  John  Lord  RobarU  happening  to,  hear  hint 
preach,  was  so  taken  with  his  discourse,  his  person,  and  his 
manner,  that  he  retained  him  as  his  chaplain;  and  when  he  went 
to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  preferred  his  favourite  to  the 
Deanery  of  Raphoc,  whence  he  was  preferred  to  Londonderry. 
During  the  war  under  the  Earl  of  Tyrconuel  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  he  withdrew   into  England,  was  chosen  Curate 
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•f  St.  Mary  Aldermaabury :  died  in  the  parish  in  1690,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church. 

Proceeding  westward,  into  Wood  Street,  the  Church  of  St. 
Alban  attracts  particular  notice.  It  was  first  founded  about  the 
time  of  Atbelstan,  the  Saxon  king,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Alban, 
who  was  the  pro  to -martyr  of  England  about  the  year  300.  Stow 
observes,  this  church  was  very  ancient,  not  ouly  from  its  dedica- 
tion to  St.  Alban,  the  manner  of  turning  the  arches  of  the  win* 
dows  and  capitals  of  the  pillars,  and  the  Roman  bricks  inter- 
spersed among  the  stones  of  the  building;  but  also  from  the 
probability  "  that  it  was  at  least  of  as  ancient  standing  as  King 
Adelstan,  the  Saxou,  who  began  his  reign  about  924  ;  and,  as 
tradition  says,  had  his  house  at  the  east  end  thereof;  and  having 
a  door  into  Adel  Street,  in  this  parish,  gave  name  to  the  same 
street,  which  in  all  ancient  evidences  is  written  King  Adel 
Street.  One  great  tower  of  this  house  was  then  remaining  to  be 
seen  at  the  north  corner  of  Love  Lane  as  you  come  from  Alder- 
manbury,  which  tower  was  of  the  very  same  stone  and  building 
with  St.  Alban's  Church." 

Matthew  Paris  seems  to  think  the  Chapel,  and  the  Royal  Pa- 
lace of  King  Offa,  were  contiguous  to  this  house ;  but,  through 
the  carelessness  and  sloth  of  his  successors,  and  the  unjust  seiz- 
ing and  encroaching  thereon  by  neighbouring  citizens,  reduced, 
though  still  retaining  its  ancient  liberty,  to  a  small  house.  This 
church,  almost  in  ruins,  was  rebuilt  in  1634;  but  being  con* 
suraed  by  the  dreadful  n>e  in  1666,  was  re-erected,  and  finished 
in  1685.  In  the  present  structure  the  Gothic  order  prevails,  both 
in  the  external  and  the  interior.  It  is  wainscoted  round  with 
Norway  oak.  The  front  of  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  this 
church  is  a  very  large  bolection,  with  raised  panuels,  in  which 
is  a  very  good  organ ;  also  a  door-case  and  a  spacious  arch 
under  the  gallery,  opening  into  the  nave  of  the  church. 

The  pulpit  is  finely  carved  in  imitation  of  fruit  and  leaves ;  the 
sounding-board  is  a  hexagon,  surrounded  by  a  handsome  cornice 
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adorned  with  cherubim  and  other  embellishments;  the  inside  is 
neatly  veneered. 

The  altar-piece  is  highly  ornamented,  and  consists  of  four 
column*,  Anted,  with  their  bases,  pedestals,  entablature,  and 
open  pediment  of  the  Corinthian  order :  over  each  column,  upon 
acroters,  is  a  lamp  with  a  gilded  taper;  and,  above  the  cornice 
the  arms  of  England,  with  the  supporters,  helmet,  and  crest, 
richly  carved,  under  a  triangular  pediment :  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  these  ornaments  are  Wo  large  cartouches,  carved  in 
fine  wainscot 

The  church  is  well  pewed  with  oak  :  here  are  also  two  large 
brass  branches,  and  a  neat  marble  font  enriched  with  cherubim, 
&c.  The  tour  is  of  stone,  built  square;  the  eight  acroterial 
pinnacles  are  of  the  Gothic  order :  the  height  of  the  tower  is 
eighty-five  feet  and  a  half;  and  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle  ninety 
two  feet.  The  church  is  in  length  about  sixty -six  feet,  breadth 
fifty-nine,  and  height  thirty-three. 

During  the  reign^f  Edward  III.  the  patronage  of  this  rectory 
was  in  the  master,  brethren,  and  sisters  of  the  hospital  of  6t 
James,  Westminster,  and  continued  so  till  the  foundation  of  Eton 
College  by  Henry  VI.  when  the  presentation  was  transferred  to 
the  provost  and  fellows  of  that  College,  in  which  it  still  cdntinnes. 

The  old  church  contained  the  monument  of  Sir  John  Cheke, 
preceptor  to  Edward  VI.  with  a  Latin  inscription. 

Among  the  rectors  of  eminence  was  William  Watts,  D.  D. 
a  native  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  and  a  member  of  Cains  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  an  admirable  critic  and  divine.  Charles  I.  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  his  chaplains ;  he  was  also  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  General  of  the  Scottish  expedition  in  1639, 
He  was  afterwards  prebendary  of  Wells  ;  but  being  sequestered 
from  this  benefice,  plundered,  his  wife  and  children  turned  out 
of  doors,  and  himself  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life,  he  joined  the 
king,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Prince  Rupert.  He  was  pre- 
sent with  him  in  all  the  battles  he  fought  with  the  Parliamenta- 
rians ;  and  attended  him  it  the  blockade  of  Kinsale,  where  he  died 
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in  1649.  He  greatly  assisted  in  Spel man's  Gbssary,  apd  added 
considerable  notes  to  Matthew  Paris's  Historia  Major,  wl)ich  he 
published  in  1640.  A  catalogue  of  several  other  learned  works 
which  he  published,  is  to  be  seen  in  Wood's  Athens?  Ojtoniensis. 

At  the  corner  of  Huggin  Lane,  in  Wood  Street,  is  the  church 
of  St.  Michael.  It  appears  that  in  the  thirty-third  of  Edward 
III.  A.  D.  1359,  Richard  de  Basingstoke,  by  his  last  will  and 
testament,  gave  all  his  tenemeuts  in  the  parish  of  SU  Lawrence 
Jewry,  to  the  rector  of  St.  Michael,  and  four  of  his  parishioners, 
to  find  two  chaplains  to  say  mass  for  the  souls  of  himself  and  re* 
latious,  out  of  which  they  were  to  pay  them  fpr  so  doing  eight 
.  marks  per  annum.  These  chaplains,  after  the  death  of  his  ex- 
ecutors, were  to  be  presented,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  rector, 
and  the  four  parishioners,  who  were  to  have  half  a.  mark  yearly 
for  their  pains;  and  the  overplus  of  tho  rent  was  to  defray  the 
fxpeuae  attending  the  repairs  of  a  chauntry  which  Richard  do 
Basingstoke  had  already  founded  there. 

The  old  structure  having  be*u  burnt  in  the  6 re  of  London,  the 
new  one,  which  is  of  stone,  was  erected.  It  is  of  the  topic  or- 
der, the  roof  flat  and  quadrangular,  covered  with  lead  :  the  win- 
dows only  on  the  south  side  anil  east  cud  ;  the  floor  paved  with, 
stone,  and  the  chancel  one  step  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
church;  the  body  is  divided  into  three  aisles. 

The  roof  is  adorned  with  fret  and  crocket  work,  the  walls  with 
arches  aud  imposes ;  the  front  towards  Wood  Street,  with  spa- 
cious stone  pilasters,  their  entablature  and  pitched  pediments  of 
the  Ionic  order.  The  church  is  wainscetted  eight  feet  high,  and 
pewed  with  oak,  oi  which  also  the  pulpit  is  made,  being  veneered, 
and  having  enrichments  of  cherubim,  festoonq,  &c.  The  altar- 
piece  is  also  ornamented.  The  tower  seems  to  have  been  part  of 
\he  old  church,  on  which  was  a  turret,  since  altered  into  a  very 
aukward  and  inelegant  spire.  The  tower  and  spire,  are  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height:  the  length  of  the  church 
within,  is  sixty -three  feet;   breadth,  forty-two;  altitude,  forty* 
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.fibre/  it**  aaierted,  was  bnrjtd  the  bead  of  James  the  Fourth 
of  Scotland,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Flbdden  Field,  September 
9th,  1313,  and  his  body  embalmed  and  brought  to  Sheen,  (Rich* 
mpnd)  was,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  there,  exposed, 
and  hia  bead  carried  heme  by  a  glazier  of  this  parish,  on  account 
of  the  sweet  smell  that  it  afforded,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
embalmed.  It  was  afterwards  buried,  but  Mr.  Speed  relates  that 
("  for  all  John  Stow*s  fair  tale")  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross  says, 
this  was  the  head  of  the  Laird  Bonehard ;  and  that  King  James 
was  seen  alive  that  night  the  battle  happened,  at  Kelso,  whence 
he  passed  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  ended  his  days. 

Against  this  authority,  and  notwithstanding  John  Jonston,  in 
his  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Scottish  kings,  makes  the 
place  of  James's  burial  uncertain,  the  records  of  a  monastery  in 
Lancashire,  mention  that  he  was  interred  among  the  Carthusian*, 
in  the  priory  of  Sheen  at  Richmond.  And  Weever  says,  this  was 
no  doubt  the  place  of  his  burial,  notwithstanding  what  the  Scot- 
tish authors  say. 

.  Among  the  rectors  of  eminence  were  Arthur  Jackson,  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  who  when  the  plague  broke  out  in  Lon- 
don, in  1634,  sent  his  wife  and  children  to  her  father  at  Stone- 
berry,  in  Hertfordshire,  while  he  often  visited  persons  infected, 
preaching  constantly  twice  on  the  Sundays,  catechising  the  chil- 
dren before  sermon;  and,  in  fact,  shunning  neither  duty  nor  dan- 
ger, he  obtained  the  name  of  a  Puritan ;  he  was,  however*  so 
respectable  in  bis  private  character,  aud  so  moderate  in  hia  sen* 
timents,  that  when  officious  complaints  were  made  against  him  to 
Archbishop  Laud,  he  replied  "  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  quiet,  peaceable, 
man  ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  have  him  meddled  with :"  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon  passed  similar  encomiums  on  him,  notwithstand- 
ing their  difference  concerning  church  government  and  ceromo* 
nies. 

Mr.  Jackson  continued  several  years  in  the  rectory,  though  the 
income  was  so  small  that  he  expended  2000/.  of  his  own  private 
property,  among  bis  parishioners ;  and  though  he  was  chosen  at 
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Wapping,  with  the  offer  of  130/.  a  year,  he  yielded  to  the  request 
of  his. former  hearers;  to  remain  with  them,  on  their  promising 
him  100/.  per  annum.  But,  in  two  years,  the  sum  fell  so  far 
short,  that  his  best  friends  persuaded  him  to  accept  of  any  better 
situation  that  might  be  offered  ;  he  was  therefore  soon  after  ap- 
pointed to  the  duty  of  St.  Faith's  parish,  where  he  continued  till 
he  was  ejected,  for  non-comformity,  in  1662. 

Granger  says  he  strongly  adhered  to  Parliament  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war.  He  was  a  particular  friend  of  Chris* 
topher  Love,  and  refused  to  give  evidence  against  him,  for  which 
he  was  fined  500/.  and  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  application,  and  died  August  5, 
1666,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

Christopher  Love  was  minister  of  St  Anne's,  Aldersgate,  and 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  and  author  of  several  sermons,  and  other 
pieces  of  polemical  divinity,  which  gained  him  considerable  repu« 
tation.  He  was  convicted  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  of  hav- 
ing corresponded  with  Charles  IL  and  conspiring  against  the  re- 
publican government,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  be  behead- 
ed. The  strongest  interest  was  made  to  the  Parliament  for  his 
pardon,  not  only  by  his  wife  and  friends,  but  also  by  several  pa* 
rishes  in  London,  and  by  fifty-four  ministers,  who  could  only  pro- 
cure a  respite  of  his  execution  for  a  month.  He  was  beheaded 
in  July  1651. 

Lad  Lane,  a  little  lower  down  on  the  same  side  of  Wood 
Street,  was  anciently  called  Ladle  Lane,  below  which  is  the 
Castle  Inn,  a  respectable  place  for  accommodation,  as  is  the 
Cross  Keys,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  above  Huggin  Lane, 
The  Swan  with  Two  Necks  in  Lad  Lane,  is  also  famous  for  mail, 
and  other  stage-coaches. 

*  The  origin  of  this  singular  sign  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  but 
probably  it  is  a  corruption  of  Swans  with  two  nicks.  The  kings 
of  England  had  formerly  several  swannaries.  The  swans  from 
these  places  being  frequently  stolen,  it  at  length  became  the 
practice  to  mark  the  king's  swans  with  two  nicks,   or  slight 

•?  notches. 
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notches.  ?Hence  eriginated  the  term  Swan  with  two  Nicks, 
which  latter  term  became  changed  into  Necks ;  and  thus  that 
imaginary  fowl  was  generated,  which  is  at  present  so  commonly 
the  subject  of  publicans'  sign-boards  in  this  conn  try.0  The  inn, 
in  Lad-Lane,  having  this  sign,  is  at  present  an  excellent  one; 
being  furnished  with  etery  convenience  for  travellers,  &c.  It  is 
much  frequented  by  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Manchester 
trade,  and  others,  from  the  north  of  England. 

This  is  a  prpper  place  in  which  to  take  some  notice  of  the  vast 
extent  of  the  stage-coach  and  carriage  business  carried  on  in  this 

great 

•  In  the  16th  Volume,  p.  153,  of  Archssologia,  of  the  Society  of  Viiqm- 
ries,  No*  XX.  appears  an  "ordinance  respecting  swans, on  the  river  William, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  together  with  an  original  roll  of  swan  marks,  apper- 
taining to  the  proprietors  of  the  said  stream :  communicated  hy  'the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.  Pr.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A."  intituled  Swan 
JVJotte :  also 

"  The  true  copy  of  a  Parliament  Roll,  touching  the  swannery,  delivered  to 
me,  W.  Monson,  by  Mr.  Mutt  hew  Nay  lor,  now  officer  thereof,  under  Mr.  Se- 
cretary,  this  June,  1570,  lfth  Elizabeth." 

Then  follow  various  ordinances  respecting  the  swannery,  "  made  the  24th 
day  of  May,  in  the  15th  year  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
anno.  lat4."    To  which  is  added, 

"  The  true  copy  of  an  old  paper,  touching  the  swannery,  found  among  my 
father's  books,  and  intituled  "  A-  Copy  of  the  Ordinances  for  Swans,  Ace,  now 
written  out  anew  this  June." 

On  this  communication  is  added,  in  the  Archcologia,  p.  163, 

"  Note  by  the  Re*.  Stephen  Weston,  B,  D.  F.  R,  S.  and  F.  S.  A, 
"  It  appears  in  the  swan-rolh,  exhibited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  that  the  king's  swans  were  doubly  marked,  and  bad,  what  was  called 
two  nicks,  'or  notches.  The  term,  in  process  of  time,  not  being  understood, 
a  double  animal  was  invented,  unknown  to  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  with 
the  name  of  (be  Swim  with  two  Necks :  but  this  is  not  the  only  ludicrous  mis- 
take that  ha*  arisen  out  of  the  subject,  since  tw**~uppingt  or  the  taking  op  of 
swans,  performed  annually  by  the  Swan  Companies,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  at  their  head,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  them,  has  been  changed  by 
an  unlucky  asperite,  into  swan-hopping,  which  is  net  to  the  purpose,  and  per- 
fectly unintelligible." 

Read  *5th  of  January,  1810. 
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great  metropolis.  The  principal  coach  and  waggon  tuns  are  the  fol- 
lowing :— From  the  Angel  Inn,  St.  Clement's  Strand,  coaches  start 
daily  to  almost  all  the  great  towns  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
various  other  places :  from  the  Angel,  Angel  Street,  St.  Mar- 
tin's-Le-Grand,  coaches  run  to  many  of  the  large  towns  in  York- 
shire, and  the  north  in  general ;  from  the  Bell  and  Crown,  Hol- 
born,  many  western  coaches ;  from  the  Old  Bell,  Holborn,  there 
are  numerous  coaches  into  Oxfordshire,  and  other  places  on  the 
western  road  ;  from  the  Belle  Sauvage,  Lndgate  Hill,  a  very  ex- 
cellent inn,  now  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Holt,  coaches  start  to  all 
places,  the  same  as  from  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  which 
are  nearly  to  every  large  town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  particu- 
larly to  towns  in  the  north  of  England.  From  the  Black  Lion,  Wa- 
ter Lane,  Fleet  Street,  there  are  several  coaches  into  Berkshire,  and 
Oxfordshire;  from  the  Blossoms  Inn,  Lawrence  Lane,Cheapside,  into 
Norfolk,  and  places  on  the  road  to  Norwich  ;  from  the  Bull,  Holborn, 
into  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent ;  from  the  Bull,  Whitechapel, 
chiefly  into  Essex  ;  from  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  in  the  street  of  the 
same  name,  to  almost  every  town  on  the  north  road,  and  into 
Scotland ;  as  also  into  Wales,  and  the  towns  oti  the  road.  This 
is  a  very  extensive  establishment.  From  the  Cross  Keys,  Grace- 
church  Street,  into  Kent,  &c. ;  from  the  Cross  Keys,  St.  John 
Street,  West  Smithfield,  to  Leigh  ton  Buzzard,  and  towns  on  the 
north  road ;  from  the  Four  Swans,  Bishopsgate  Street,  into  Es- 
sex j  from  the  George  and  Blue  Boar,  Holborn,  to  almost  all 
parts,  particularly  to  the  western  and  northern  counties,  and  to 
Scotland ;  from  Gerrard's  Hall,  Basing  Lane,  to  most  of  the 
western  towns ;  from  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  to  almost 
all  parts,  as  from  the  Belle  Sauvage ;  from  the  Saracen's  Head, 
Snow  Hill,  western  and  northern  coaches,  and  to  almost  all 
other  parts.  This  is  a  very  excellent  establishment,  under 
the  judicious  management  of  William  Butler  Mountain,  Esq. 
who  also  keeps  the  capital  inn;  from  the  Saraceu's  Head,  Aid- 
gate,  eastern  coaches ;  from  the  Spread  Eagle,  Gracechurch 
Street,  to  almost  all  the  towns  on  the  north  road,  and  into  Wales* 
&c;  from  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Lad  Lane,  to  almost  every 

t  fart 
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part  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  to  the  northern  counties;  from  * 
the  White  Horse,  Fetter  Lane,  to  almost  all  parts ;  this  is  also  an 
old  and  very  extensive  concern. 

Besides  these  inns,  &c.  there  are  coaches  from  almost  as  many 
more,  and  to  almost  every  quarter  of  the  empire  .—The  Golden 
lion,  St.  John  Street;  the  Green  Dragon,  Bishopsgate  Street; 
*  the  King's  Arms,  Snow  Hill ;  the  New  Inn,  Old  Bailey,  lately 
much  improved  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Harvey,  from 
the  Ram,  West  Smithfield;  from  the  Saracen's  Head,  Friday 
Street;  from  the  Three  Cups,  Aldersgate  Street;  the  Three 
Nuns,  Whitechapel;  the  White  Horse,  Friday  Street;  the  Ge- 
neral Coach  Office,  93,  Bishopsgate  Street ;  and  the  Windmill, 
St  John's  Street,  coaches  are  regularly  dispatched  to  all  quar- 
ters. There  are  upwards  of  400  coaches ;  most  of  them  daily ; 
ami  since  the  peace  of  Paris,  this  year  (1814)  coaches  have  been 
set  up*  at  a  reasonable  expeuse,  to  convey  passengers,  by  the  way 
of  Dover,  &c.  to  Calais,  to  Dieppe,  &c.  to  the  French  metropolis* 
There  are,  moreover,  daily  and  hourly  coaches  to  nearly  100  eir-  . 
cnmJAeeoi  tows*  and  villages.  The  hackney-coaches  which  run 
to  all  porta  of  the  metropolis,  and  ten  miles  round,  are,  at  pre- 
sent, 1 100  in  number.  But  this  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former 
place.  The  total  number  of  inns,  wharfs,  quays,  and  places  re- 
ferred U  in  Messrs.  Critchet  and  Wood's  New  Guide  to  Stags 
Coaches,  Waggons,  Carts,  Vessels,  &c.  for  the  year  lb  14,  are 
123;  yet  this  list  itself,  though  excellent,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
correct,  is  deficient  in  many  particulars.  The  mail-coaches  are 
twenty-two  in  number.  These  set  out  every  evening  at  eight 
o'clock,  (except  on  Sundays,  when  they  start  two  hoars  earlier) 
from  the  General  Post  Office,  in  Lombard  Street. 

This  list,  imperfect  as  it  is,  and  unimportant  as  it  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  will  serve  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the 
immense  trade  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  uninterrupted  correspond- 
ence kept  up  with  the  various  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  statistics  of  London  will  at  all  times  be 
an  interesting  subject  to  Englishmen;  and  to  foreigners,  the  va- 
rious 
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lions  objects  of  national  importance  which  that  term  embraces, 
moat  excite,  if  not  their  envy,  their  surprise  at  the  vast  wealth 
and  commerce  of  the  City  of  London,  and  its  numerous  provin- 
cial dependencies.  In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  is  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  extent  of  the  coach  and  carriage  trade  of  value 
and  importance,  and,  consequently,  strictly  within  the  range  of 
pur  plan. 

MAIDEN  LANE  was  anciently  called  Ingene  or  Ing  Lane ; 
but  from  what  circumstance  remain*  unknown.  At  its  south- 
vest  corner  stands  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  the  preceding  volume.  In  Wood  Street  was  a  house 
called  Black  Hall,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Henry 
Percy,  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
entertained  King  Richard  II.  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  l)uke 
•f  York,  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland,  at  a  sumptuous  supper. 

On  the  east  side  we  observe  the  site  of  one  of  the  city  prison*, 
called  Wood  Street  Compter,  now  covered  with  respectable 
bouses,  the  prison  being  removed  to  a  more  eligible  and  airy  si- 
tuation in  Giltspur  Street. 

In  the  area  formed  by  Lad  Lane,  Milk  Street,  Cateaton  Street, 
and  Aldermanbary,  was  an  ancient  well,  with  two  buckets,  built 
by  Sir  William  Estfield,  Ix>rd  Mayor,  1438,  who  also  bnilt  the 
conduits  in  Cripp legate,  and  in  Fleet  Street  In  Stow's  time  it 
was  converted  into  a  pump. 

Milk  Street  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  milk  market*  Gre- 
gory Rokesley,  Mayor  of  London,  lived  here  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  iu  a  honse  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Lewes, 
in  Sussex ;  be  was  tenant  at  will,  and  paid  an  annual  rent  of 
twenty  -shillings,  without  being  liable  to  reparations  or  other 
charges.  The  street  is  at  present  occupied  chiefly  by  Manchester 
warehousemen,  and  respectable  salesmen  and  commission  houses 
of  various  kinds. 

Milk 
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Milk  Street  is  aho  famous  for  being:  the  birth-place  of  Si  a 
Thomas  More,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  This  great  man 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  a  puisne  Judge  of  the  King's 
Bench,  of  whom  it  is  said  "  the  son  was  in  such  awe,  that  in 
passing  through  Westminster  Hall  to  preside  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  he  never  failed  to  rail  on  his  knees  and  ask  his  bles- 
sing whenever  he  saw  the  Judges  sitting  in  the  Court" 

After  receiving  a  liberal  education  at  St.  Anthony's  Grammar 
School,  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Cardinal  Morton.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Christ  Church  Oxford,  where  severe  study, 
and  restricted  finance,  gave  him  neither  the  leisure,  nor  the  means 
to  be  vicious.  At  seventeen  he  was  eminent  for  his  witty  epi- 
grams. His  legal  proficiency  raised  him  to  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
where  he  was  so  firm  a  patriot,  that  he  displeased  Henry  VII. 
and  awed  Henry  VIII.  But  bis  popularity  recommended  him 
effectually  to  the  latter  monarch,  to  whom  he  was  serviceable  in 
appeasing  the  tumults  in  the  city.  Sir  Thomas  was  alike  the 
patron  of,  and  respected  by,  men  of  learning,  reckoning  among 
his  friends  and  correspondents,  Erasmus,  Grocinus,  Lincere,  Co- 
let,  Lilly,  Bishop  Fisher,  &c.  He  was  also  the  encourager  of 
the  painter,  Holbein.  When  Henry  scrupled  his  first  marriage; 
Sir  Thomas  unfortunately  told  him,  that  neither  he,  nor  my  lord 
of  Durham,  were  so  fit  to  advise  him  as  St.  Augustine,  St  Je- 
rome, and  the  other  fathers.  This  answer  offended  the  king,  who 
was  not  remarkable  for  his  respect  to  church  authorities.  After 
Sir  Thomas  was  raised  to  the  Chancellorship,  he  would  not  be 
biassed  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  out  of  compliance 
with  Henry's  private  opinions ;  he,  however,  managed  his  trust 
with  such  integrity  and  promptitude,  that  when  he  resigned  the 
seals,  there  was  not  a  single  cause  undecided  in  Chancery. 

He  denied  the  king's  supremacy,  and  detested  his  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Spain,  for  which  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  on 
the  Oth  of  July,  1535.  Before  the  executioner  performed  the 
dreadful  office,  Sir  Thomas  desired  him  to  remove  his  beard,  "  for 
that/'  said  he,  "  has  n£ver  committed  treason."  Sir  Thomas, 
7  as 
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as  was  the  custom  of  the  times,  kept  his  fool  or  jester,  named 
Henry  Paterson  :  fcfter  his  resignation  of  the  Great  Seal,  he  gave 
this  fool  to  "  my  Lord  Mayor  and  his  successors  ;"  hence  the 
proverb  of  <faty  Lord  Mayors  fool/'  Sir  Thomas  Was  a  learned, 
pious,  and  excellent  man;  and  his  martyrdom  should  at  least 
moderate  the  tone  of  those  who  are  now,  00  clamorous  on  the  score 
of  what  they  catt  Popish  persecution  :  for  Protestants  can  perse* 
cute. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mart  Magdalen,  Milk  Street,  the 
parish  of  which  is  annexed  to  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  stood  on  the 
east  side,  and  towards  the  sooth  end  of  Milk  Street,  near  Cheap* 
side,  in  the  milk  market,  and  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Deaa  and 
Chapter  of  St  Paul's  as  early  an  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  hut  what 
is  surprising,  at  the  time  so  badly  endowed,  that  a  remark  was 
made,  intimating  that  this  living  was  of  no  value.*  The  site  of 
the  church,  after  the  fire  of  London,  was  by  act  of  Parliament, 
laid  into  Honey  Lane  market ;  but  the  parishioners  still  maintain 
their  own  poor,  and  have  one  Churchwarden. 

Honey  Lane  Market,  occupies  about  one  hundred  and  ninety* 
three  feet  from  east  to  west ;  and  from  north  to  sooth,  ninety-se- 
ven feet  The  proximity  of  this  to  Newgate  Market,  it  is  sup- 
posed, prevents  much  meat  from  being  sold  here.  Of  course- a 
number  of  shops,  stalls^  &c  are  generally  unoccupied. 

At  the  west  end  of  Cheapside,  almost  opposite  to  the  Cross, 
stood  the  Nag's  Head  Tavern,  the  supposed  scene  of  the  coase* 
oration  of  the  Protestant  bishops  at  the  accession  of  Qneen  Eliza- 
beth in  1559.  It  has  been  asserted  by  the  adversaries  of  tlie  Refor- 
mation, that  a  certain  u amber  of  ecclesiastics,  m  haste  to-take  pos* 
session  of  the  vacant  sees,  assembled  here,  where  they  were  to  un- 
dergo the  ceremouy  of  consecration  from  Anthony  Kiteher,  alias 
Dttnstati,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  a  sort  of  occasional  conformist,  who 

h*4 
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WkeA  IB*  ofthff  of  supremacy  to  Queen  KlteabMh,  Bonner,  BU 
■bop  of  London,  (then  confined  in  the  Tower)  hearing  of  it  sent 
fete  Chaplain  to  Kiteher,  threatening  him  with  excommunication 
'  in  ease  he  proceeded.  On  this  the  prelate  refused  to  perform  the 
teere»6ny:  on  which,  say  the  Catholics/ Parker,  and  the  other 
associates,  rather  than  defer  the  possession  of  their  diocestei,  de* 
tennined  to  consecrate  one  another,  which  they  did,  without  any 
sort  of  scruple,  and  Scofy  began  with  Parker,  who  instantly  rbse 
ktthbishop  of  Canterbury  !* 

There  is  little  doubt,  that  some  foundation  exists  tost  this  ricRi 
ciilous  ferce,  though  probably  Ward  has  not  failed  to  give  it  witfi 
all  the  exaggerating  circumstances  his  fertile  genius  so  well 
Knew} bow  to  embellish  and  amplify.  But  why  should' Potest* 
ants  feel  sore  on  the  subject  ?  Surely  that  authority  willed 
nade  a  woman  head  of  the  Christian  Church  could  not  be  dis- 
gracefully exercised  in  consecrating  tin'  Archbishop  of  Cairfer- 
bury  P  Though  certain  antiquated  writings  declare  that "  a  woman 
should  not  speak  in  the  churches ;"  yet  if  she  may  be  allowed, 
as  Queen  Elizabeth  was,  "  to  be  supreme  governor,  in  atl  causes', 
as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal ;"  if  she  may  be  permitted  to 
enforce,  by  pains  and  penalties,  uniformity  in  religion ;  if  she 
may  be  allowed  to  reserve  to  herself  the  lands  belonging  to 
ancient  bishoprics ;  if  all  religious  honses  might  be  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  this  woman— if  she  might  claim  and  possess  the 
right  to  deprive  bishops  of  their  sees ;  and  lastly,  if,  ts  Rapin 
and  others  inform  us,  this  woman  was  "empowered  to  put  the 
exercise  of  her  supremacy  into  what  hands  she  should  think  pro- 
per/* Why,  in  the  name  of  consistency  should  any"  expression  of 
surprise  or  indignation  be  encouraged  when  we  are  told  that  she 
permitted  certain  ecclesiastical  persons  to  raise  themselves  to  dig- 
nities by  the  very  same  species  of  self-created  authority  r  Ward's 
story,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  discredited  from  any  want  of  in* 

V  Wrnal 
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ternal  evidence  of  the  feet  Nor  should  we  wonder  at  *aj  thing 
in  those  times,  when  the  interests  of  the  Reformation  were  so  sea* 
lonely  pursued,  that  of  9400  beneficed  clergymen  in  the  kingdom, 
only  14  bishops,  1$  archdeacons;  16  heads  of  colleges,  50  canons* 
and  about  80  parochial  priests,  chose  to  quit  their  preferments 
rather  than  their  religion  !* 

.  IJoney  Lane,  as  Stow  observed,  was  not  called  so  on  account 
of  its  sweetness,  being  "  very  narrow  and  somewhat  dark ;  but 
rather  of  often  washing  and  sweeping  to  keep  it  clean/'  "  Here,** 
said  he,  "is  an  eating  house  of  long  standing,  denominated,— 
**  The  Pig  and  Beehive/'  the  latter  on  account  of  its  situation ; 
tbe  former  as  being  the  most  famous  pig  ordinary  in  London* 
This  Eating-house  is  still  kept. 

Laweence  Lane.  .  The  most  remarkable  building  here  is  the 
Blossoms.  Inn,  so  ealled  on  account  of  its  sign,  on  which  was 
formerly  painted  a  figure  of  St  Lawrence,  in  a  border  of  bios- 
sojns  or  flowers.  This  street  is  now  chiefly  ocoupied  by  Man* 
ehester  warehousemen,  manufacturers,  &c. 

Ieonmonoee  Lane.  The  corner  house  towards  Cheapside 
was  the  residence  of.  the  late  Alderman  Josish  Boy  dell,  and  that 
of  his  highly  respected  uncle*   . 

On  the  east  side  of  Ironmonger  Lane  formerly  stood  the  parish 
church  o(  St.  Martin,  which  received  its  name  from  a  Hungarian, 
who,  for  his  implacable  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  Arians 
was  deemed  worthy  of  being  canonized  !  This  church  was,  an- 
ciently called  St.  Martin  Pomary,  from  its  vicinity  to  an  orchard, 
which  being  afterwards  converted  into  a  street  or  lane,  mostly 
inhabited  by  ironmongers,  occasioned  the  alteration  of  its  name; 
Being  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  London,  this  church  was  not  re- 
built, but  the  parish  was  annexed  to  St.  Olave  Jewry.  This  is  a 
factory,  and  its  patronage  was  in  lay  hands,  till  Ralph  Trioket,  in 

.    tbe 
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the  reign  of  Henry  III,  granted  it  to  the  prior  and  canons  of  St 
Bartholomew,  in  Smithfield:  at  the  Dissolution,  it  was  seized 
by  the  crown,  in  which  it  still  remains. 

Mercers*  Hall  4nd  Chdpel  being  already  described,  it  msj 
maij  be  necessary  to  add,  that  from  this  place  a  solemn  procession 
•used  to  proceed  with  the  new  Lord  Mayor,  who,  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  was  sworn  at  the  Exchequer,  after  having  met  the 
Aldermen.  They  then  repaired  together  to  St  Paul's;  and  there 
prayed  for  the  soul  of  their  benefactor,  William,  Bishop  of  Loii* 
don,  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  at  his  tomb.  Then 
they  went  to  the  church-yard  to  a  place  where  Thomas  a  Beckers 
parents  lay ;  and  prayed  for  all  faithful  souls  departed.  Thejr 
then  returned  into  the  City  to  St  Thomas  of  Aeons,  and  both 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  offered  a  penny  each. 
'  Stow,  describing  Cheapside,  mentions  a  far  and  beautiful  cha- 
pel, before  this  hospital,  towards  the  street,  arched  over  with 
•tone.  Its  founder  was  Sir  John  Allen,  Mayor,  1625,  who  was 
buried  in  it;  but  his  body  being  afterwards  removed  into  the  body 
of  the  church  belonging  [to  the  hospital,  this  chapel  was  con* 
verted  into,  and  let  out  for,  shops.  In  the  old  church  were 
several  monuments  to  eminent  persons;  and,  among  others,  te 
James  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  Joan  his  wife.  The  hospital 
was  valued  at  the  suppression,  at  277L  3*.  4<L  and  was  surreu* 
deced  October  91,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Henry.  It  wan  in 
Mercer*'  Chapel,  that  Marc  Antonio  de  Domini*,  Archbishop 
of  SpahUo,  preached  his  first  sermon,  in  1617,  in  Italian,  before 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  splendid  audience,  and  con* 
tinned  his  discourses  in  the  same  place,  after  he  had  embraced 
our  religion. 

This  prelate  came  into  England,  in  the  reign  of  James  L  where 
be  professed  the  Protestant  religion,  and  published  his  book, — 
"  De  Republics  Ecclesiastics."  The  king  gave  him  the  deanery 
♦f  Windsor,  the  mastership  of  the  Savoy,  and  the  rich  living  of 
West  Ildesley,  in  Berkshire.    Though  the  publication  of  a  book 
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written  by  tliis  prelate  gate  great  ofifence,  he  was  weak  enough  f# 
give  credit  to  a  letter  sent  him  by  the  procurement  of  the  crafty 
Gondamar,  which  uotooly  promised  him  pardon,  hot  preferment^ 
if  he  would  renounce  his  new  religion.  He  returned  to  Italy,  and 
was  presently  after  put  into  prison  by  the  Inquisition.  Grief,  and 
ihard  treatment,  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  year  16126,  and 
.and  the  shtty-fburth  year  of  his  age.  Be  was  the  first  that  nev 
couuted  for  the  phaenomena  of 'the  rainbow,  in  his  book  D»  JRo> 
diis  Visus  et  LneU.  We  are  much  indebted  te  hhn  for  Father* 
Paul's  excellent  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent* 
:.  To  the  disgrace  of  the  Gity,  the  well  known  prison  of  the  Pool* 
try  Compter,  ie  only,  separated  from  the  lively  street  called  the 
Poultry,  by  a  gloomy  pared  court  it  is  an  old  brick  building; 
consisting  of  fifteen  rooms- between  the  iuner  and  the  outer  gate, 
ef  which  two-  on  the  ground  floor  are  called  the  king's  and  the 
prince's  wards*  Over  these  are  middle  ward,  and  the  women** 
ward.  Above  are  the  upper  ward,  and  the  Jews'  ward,  Jer  debt* 
era  of  that  persuasion*  In  each  of  these  is  a  fire-place ;  and  the 
prisoners  keep  the  apartments  clean  ;  but  the  infirmary,  or  tick 
loom  is  dark  and  gloomy.  The  yard  is  small,  but  dean,  en  ac- 
count of  the  constant  running  ef  water.  The  tap  is  m  the  court* 
yard,  and  adjoining  is  the  day  room  for  felons;  the  night  rooms 
for  beth  sexes  are  up  stairs.  In  this  yard  is  the  chapel.  The 
roof  of  the  prison  is  surrounded  by  spacious  leads,  where  the 
master-side  prisoners  are  sometimes^  allowed  to  walk  in  company 
with  the  keeper.  The  whole  prison  being  in  a.  very  irreparable 
condition  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  being  very  shortly  remov- 
ed to  the  capacious  new  prison  erecting  in  Wli>|eeross  Street. 

The  chamber  of  London  allows  to  the  prisoners  a  penny  leaf  each 
every  day,  and  there  are  various  legacies,  besides,  a  proportion 
of  what  is  left  in  all  civic  entertainments  are  sent  to  this*  and 
the  other  city  prisons  in  common ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  She* 
rifls  frequently  solicit  meat  and  money  'from  the  various  mnrketa* 
The  keeper  of  this  prison  is  appointed  by  the  &herif»,and  pay* 

a  kind 
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aJkhsl  of  acknowledgment  to  the  city,  which  they  refund  in  lie* 

*f  fees  fir  the  discharge  of  the  poorest  prisoners. 

*  '     •  •   *  »  -.  • 

•  St.  Mildmd's  C*orch  it  near  the  Poultry  Compter.  The  ^ 
ladjr  to  who*  this  church  is  dedicated,  was  daughter  to  Afero- . 
tea&f,  a  Saxon  pfinee,  and  Dompreva,  a  princes*  of  the  blood* 
royal  of  Kent  The  Cathotie  writers  say,  that  having  been  sent 
to  a  nunnery  hv  France  when  very  young,  she  became  so  devout 
and  exemplary,  that  Egbert,  kfaig  of  Kent,  appointed  her  tha. 
flrst  abbess  of  a  numastery,  which  he  (bonded  in  the  isle  of  Tba-i 
net,  and  ahe  wan  Consecrated  governess  over*  seventy  virgins,  by 
Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  She  died  at  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century.  The  first  foundation  of  this  church  is  an* 
certain}  bat  in  the  year  1456,  being  in  a  state  of  decay,  it  wasr 
taken  down,  and  rebailt  by  tbe  parishioners.  It  was  then  called 
EccUsia  S.  Mildrtdx  super  Waibroke,  vel  in  Pulletria ;  una* 
can*  Gapella  beat*  Maria  de  Coryhop  edem  annesa. 

•  This  church  was  repaired  in  1626,  at  the  expense  of  188/.  but 
being  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  was  re-edified  at  the  public 
charge,  A.  D»  1676.  The  present  edifice  is  of  stone,*  with  a  flat 
rocf  quadrangular;  that  at  the  sooth-west  and  north-west  angles 
being  a  little  lower  than  the  rest,  is  covered  with  lead,  and  sup- 
ported withacotsnra  aid  two  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order;  the 
floor  is  paved  with  stone  from  Purbeck,  tbe  chancel,  with  a  mix* 
tore  of'  the  same  atone  and  black  marble,  being  one  step  higher 
than  the  floor  of  the  cbvrcb,  which  has  three  small  aisles. 

The  roof  has  a  circle  with  a  quadrangle  formed  by  fret  and 
crocket  work;  tbe  south  front  facing  the  Poultry,  is  adorn* 
«d  with  a  cornice  pediment,  and  acroters  with  enrichments  of 
leaves,  dec  cat  in  stone.  In  the  church,  at  the  west  end,  is  a 
handsome  gallery,  with  an  organ;  and  the  pews  and  pulpits  are 
of  oak,  with  which  the  church  is  coated,  eight  feet  and  a  half 
high.  The  altar-piece  is'  of  the  same  wood,  adorned  with  two 
columns,  eritablature  and  pediment  of  the  Corinthian  order.    The 
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^taccolwiiM  ere  the  Decalogue  in  gold  letters  on  Made,  under  a 
glory  and  three  cherubim ;  above  these  are  the  anas  of  England* 
under  a  triangular  pediment,  with  three  lamps.  Withont  tho 
columns  are  the  creed  and  paternoster,  and  enrichments  of  die- 
rabim,  shields,  festoons,  and  cartouches :  the  footrpate  of  the: 
communion  table  ia  black  and  white  marble,  enclosed  with  rail 
and  banister.  The  length  of  this  church  is  fifty-six.  feet,  breadth 
forty-two,  height  thirty-sis;  and  that  of  the  stone,  tower,  about 

wrentyrfiye  feet5  **»» is  cw™*4  *J  *  **&*>  lhc  ¥ft*e  rf  wWck 
is  a  ship,  half  rigged.  The  monuments  here  are  few,  and  of  lift)* 
importance.  Id  the  old  church  there  was  one  upon  John  Saatfla, 
sometime  parson  of  thin  church,  and  a  benefactor. 

The  ancient  building  situate  at  the  end  pf  Cooeyhepe  Lane, 
was  founded  by  John  Clark,  citizen  and  poulterer,  to  which  at  hie 
death,  in  1397,  he  left  26*.  and  84.  In  this  chapel  was  a  guild, 
or  fraternity,  who  were  allowed  to  spend  to  the  amount  of  9W*. 
per  annum;  but  on  their  suppression  by  Henry  VIII.  the  pre*, 
isises  wore  purchased  by  Thomas  Hobsou,  a  haberdasher,  who  con? 
verte*)  the  chapel  towards  the  street,  info  a  shop  and  warehouses, 
with  lodging**. 

The  livings  of  this  church  and  St  Mary  Colechnrch,  which, 
formerly  stood  af  the  corner  of  the  Old  Jewry,  were  united  aftea 
the  fire,  and  $e  presentation  is  alternately  in  the  crown,  and  the 
Hereejtf  Company. 

Among  the  rectors  was  John  Saxtou,  who  gave  32J.  towards 
rebuilding  the  ancient  church.  Richard  Madeu,  D.  D-  sequester-. 
Od  and  ejected  by  the  Parliament  Commissioners ;  he  died  in 
exile.  Lloyd,  in  his  memoirs,  observes,  "  he  was  never  seen  to 
be  angry  but  pnee,  when  a  most  horrid  oath  was  sworn  ia  bin 
presence." 

In  Kitfo  Street,  at  the  earner  of  Catenton  Street*  it  tho 
•  (torch,  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.  The  earliest  account  of  thia 
edifice  state,  that  in  the  twenty-second  of  Edward  L  Hugo  da 
^iclfenbroke gave  the  patronage  to,  Baliel  College,  Oxford:  the 
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right  of  patronage  continued  in  this  College  till  I6H6,  when  ifio 
parishioners  purchased  it  from  the  college,  bat  to  whom  it  again 
reverted,  and  is  still  in  their  gilt  The  old  fabric  being  destroyed 
in  1668,  the  present  was  built  in  1677,  the  charge  of  the  walls  being 
defrayed  out  of  the  palish  stock,  and  the  interior  decorations  at 
that  of  Sir  John  Langham,  Bart  This  church  is  well  built  of 
atone,  the  roof  flat,  covered  with  lead;  the  windows  below  are 
arched,  the  upper  are  square.  The  roof  is  adorned  with  fret 
work ;  the  pilasters  on  the  south  side,  and  the  columns  on  the 
north,  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  a*  is  also 
an  entablament  on  the  same  side.  The  church  is  well  coated 
with  oak,  rising  about  eight  feet  in  height.  The  pulpit  of  wains- 
cot, and  highly  enriched.  The  communion  table  is  supported  by 
four  cherubim,  beautifully  carved  in  oak;  the  altar-piece  is* 
prettily  embellished.  The  three  inner  ^door-cases  are  of  wainscot ; 
those  at  the  west  having  columns,  &c.  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  each  .an  angel  finely  executed  i  the  door-case  on'  the  south 
side  of  the  church,  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  rest  of*  the  build- 
ing, and  adorned  with  pilasters,  festoons,  palm-bnuichee,  &c      ' 

The  marble  font  is  placed  in  a  largo  carved  pew.  There  are 
three  spacious  brass  branches,  and  a  gallery  at  the  west  end,  in 
which  Is  a  brilliant  toned  organ.  The  east  end  of  the  church, 
facing  Guildhall  Yard,  is  adorned  with  four  stone  colomns,'  and 
two  pilasters,  with  their  entablature  and  pediment  of  the  Corin* 
thian  order.  The  length  of  this  church  is  eighty-one  feet; 
breadth,  sixty-eight ;  height,  forty  feet ;  and  the  steeple,  which 
is  a  tower  lanthorn  and  small  spire,  is  terminated  by  a  vane  in  the 
shape  of  a  gridiron,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high.  Tho- 
tower  contains  eight  bells. 

In  this  church  a  lecture  every  Tuesday  evening,  was  liberally ' 
Jbunded  by  Lady  Campden.    And  here  is  preached  annually  the 
sermon  before  the  corporation  of  London,  on  the  99th  of  Septem* 
her,  previous  to  the  election  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Here,  ia  1471,  was  interred  Sir  Geffrey  Bulleo,  Lord  Mayor 
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<af  London,  *on  of  Geffrey  Bullet  of  Sale,  in  Norfolk,  •  Esf. 
He  married  Awe,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Hoq,  and 
Hastings,  by  whom  he  bad  issue,  Sir  William  Bullen,  Knigbt, 
lather  to  Thomas  Bullen,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  was,  father  tp 
Anne  Ballon,  second  wife  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  (Mid  mother 
«f  Queen  Elizabeth.  ... 

:  Poena  Lane,  whyu  runs  in  a  line  between  Noble  Street  and 
Chespside,  contains  the  church  of  St.  Vj?dast,  alias  Fostjsiu 
Jt  was  dedicated  to  a  ?i«hop  of  Arras,  about  A>  D.  4£4>  The 
old  churehJbeiiig  mostly  burnt  in  1666,  ihe  present  structure  was 
finished  in  1608;  it  is  sixty-nine  feel  long,  fifty- one  ;  broad,  and 
tbirtyrsix.  feet  high  to  the  roof,  and  is  well  enlightened  by  a 
range  of  windows,  placed  so  high  that  the  doors  open  under  them. 
The  tower,  which  is  short*  rises  from  a  double  base.  The  steeple 
is  cavtapjty  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
The  best  view  of  it  is  from  Cbeapside.  The  interior  roof  is  0*4, 
nAlj  ornamented,  supported  by  columns  of  the  Tuscsji  order ; 
the  gallery  supported  in  a  similar  manner.  The  body  of  the 
church  is,  divided  info  throe  aisles,  and  the  flooring  is  of  stone. 
The  altar-piece  is  very  magnificent;,  it  is  adorned  with  fair  coy 
lumos,  their  entablature  and  large  compass  pediment,  hejng  of 
f#»0:  Corinthian  order;  over  the  columns  are  acroters,  on  each  of 
which  is  fixed  a  lamp,  and  a  fifth  on  a  small  triangular  pediment, 
node*  which  is  a  glory,  in  the  form  .of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
vfithin  a  spacious  circle,  wbieh  is  surrounded  with  cherubim,  the, 
nppermo>t  soundiug  two  trumpets,  others  holding  palm-branches^ 
&c.  Wjjkhin  this  triangle  is  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,, 
the  words  of  St  John,  chap.  i.  v.  t. :  the  rest  of  the  upper  inter- 
columns  are  mjtren,  and  those  below  are  the  Decalogue,  between, 
the  LordV  prayer  and  the  preed.  Oyer  the  Commandments  is  a 
pelican  neatly  carved;  the  whole  is  enriched  with  cherubim,  fruit, 
laurel,  palm-branches,  k  h«  window,  above  these,  is  painted 
the  arms  of  England,  and  a  glerj,  in  the  semblance  of  a  dove, 

descending 
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deeeendiag  within  a  oinmlar  groopeof  cherabim  carve d  and  gth. 
The  coromenion  table  is  supported ' by  the  .figures  of  four  omaSfe 
lasting  on  ft  foot-pace  of  marble,  inclosed  with  rail  andbanlster. 

Here  are  two  monuments  to  the  memory  of  Bsv  Wiltiam  Foliar, 
Bishop  *f  London,  and  upon  Mary,  the  wife  of  John  Bavanpeit; 
Gent  and  daughter  of  John  Hacket,  Bishop  of  iiehfieM  ami 
Coventry.  Among  the  rectors  of  this  chnrch  was  Thomas  Scot 
de  Rothecau,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eagland. 

In  Priests'  Court  is  a  Fk«*  Writhe  School,  fended  fcyShr 
John  Jobfl$*n,  Knt  and,  Alderman,  in  1698,  for  eight  echolamef 
Ifre  pariah  of  St  Vedaet,  and  fear  of  St  Michael  le  Quern;  to  he 
taught  foe  of  any  -charge.  TbU  is  also  the'  writing,  aehoel  Jen 
the  use  of.  the  sahoiarsef  St..  Paul's,  i     . 

|n  St  Anne's  Lane,  between  Noid*  Street*  and  St.  Martm1** 
le-flraad,  ie  the  pariah  church  of  St.  Anna  and  St  Agnes,  an* 
cjentJy  denominated  St  Awe's*  in  the  Willows,  on  account  of  thai 
growth  of  those  trees  on  the  spot  Its  ibwndatita  is  uncertain* 
though  very  ancient,  as  JeJit  de  Chimerby  was  collated  to  tbie 
church  in  Jniy \d%2,  whan  the  rectory  was  wndcr  the  patronage- 
of  the  deanery  of  St  Martin's-le-Grand.  Henry  VII.  annesedJ 
it  to  W<»tnaaeter,  hot  Mary  transferred  the  gift  of  the  living** 
tye  3i*hop  of  London,  ie  whom  ft  atill  continues.  .  Among  the 
rectors  .of  note,  wens  Alan  Percy,  third  son  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  held  the  living  only  forty:  years  from  IfiSt 
|o  1560,  Dr.  John  Hopton,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  ficc.  ace.  The 
building  was  twice  burnt;  first,  in  1948,  hot  aeon  after  repaired'; 
and  again  in  the  great  fire,  when  it  being  totally  demolished,  the 
present  structure  was  erected  in  its  place.  This  is  a  very  plain 
edifice*  enlightened  by  a  few  Urge  windows  cased  with  rustic. 
The  tower  is  square,  eonaisting  of  tare  atagesebove  the  roof,  end 
crowned  with  a  wooden  totret  The  body  of  the  church  is  fifty- 
three  feet  square,  and  the  roof  ornamented  with  flowers,  fruit- 
leaves,  &&  is  supported  fey  Jbor  handsome  Corinthian,  pillars. 
The  tower  and  tupet  are  abosteighty  feet  in  height 
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The  only  monument  of  note  in  this  church,  is  that  of  Peter 
Herwood,  younger  ton  of  Peter  Herwood,  of  Herwood,  who 
apprehended  Gay  fans,  with  hit  dark  lantern,  and  for  his  zealous 
prosecution  of  Catholics,  as  a  Justice  of  Peace,  was  stubbed  in 
Westminster  Hall,  by  John  James,  a  Domiuican  friar,  Anno 
Domini,  1640. 

St.  Leonard  Foster  Lake.  Nearly  opposite  the  church  of 
St  Vedast,  is  the  site  of  St.  Leonard,  inclosed  within  a  dwarf 
wall,  and'  iron  railing.  This  waB  once  a  rectory  recorded  by  the 
name  of  Eccleria  Sancta  Lenardi  m  Venelli  S  Vedatti  Lon~ 
dam.  It  was  founded  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Martins,  and  continued 
in  his  patronage  till  Henry  .VII.  annexed  that  deanery  to  West* 
minster  Abbey.  In  right  of  this  the  dean  and  chapter  presents 
alternately  to  the  living  of  Christchurch,  Newgate  Street.  The 
site  of  the  old  chnrch  of  St  Leonard,  is  now  a  burial  ground . 
hot  between  this  and  St  Martin's-le-Grand,  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  it  appears  there  was  a  subterraneous  communication ;  at  least 
the  remains  of  a  passage  of  considerable  length  opening  from  a 
vault  in  St  Leonard's  church-yard,  seems  to  justify  this  conjee* 
tore. 

Proceeding  through  Cary  or  Kery  Lane,  so  named  from  an  an- 
cient proprietor,  we  enter  Gottbe  or  Guthurdn's  Lake,  from  a 
former  owner.  The  inhabitants  were  originally,  gold-beaters,  as 
appears  by  several  records  in  the  Exchequer ;  for  the  Easterling, 
comptly  called  sterling  money,  was  appointed  to  be  made  of  fine 
silver,  such  as  men  made  into  foil,  and  was  called  silver  of  Go-  • 
tharun's  Lane. 

In  Noble  Street,  near  Lilt  Pot  Lane,  is  a  large  mansion, 
formerly  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Bludworth,  Knt.  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  daring  the  year  of'  the  great  fire.  When  that  disaster 
first  commenced,  neither  Sir  Thomas,  nor  any  of  the  citizens, 
entertained  any  Idea  of  the  danger  of  its  extending,  and  he  made 
asp  pf  such  au  inconsiderate  and  vulgar  joke  respecting  the  ta$y 

9  *«fc 
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mode  of  its  extinction,  that  the  citizens  ever  afterwards  were  im- 
placable to  him  and  his  family,  whom  they  considered  as  marked 
for  indelible  reproach.  In  1700,  Sir  Richard  Levett,  Lord  Major, 
inhabited  this  house,  and  for  some  time  since  it  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Charles  Rivington,  printer. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  Noble  Strut,  is  the  site  of  the 
pariah  church  of  St.  John  Zachary.  It'  was  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, but  being  levelled  by  the  Fire  of  London,  the  church-yard 
ground  only  remains,  with  a  monument  against  the  old  wall  to  tha 
memory  of  Sir  James  Drax,  and  his  lady,  1661. 

Among  the  interments  here,  Weever  informs  us,  were  the  remains 
ef  John  Sutton,  Alderman  and  goldsmith,  1450,  he  being  killed 
on  London  Bridge,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  rebels  under  Jack  Cade. 
Sir  James  Pemberton,  Lord  Mayor  in  1612,  was  also  interred  here^ 
The  inscription  on  his  monument,  recorded  that  he  being  Sheriff, 
St  the  coming  in  of  King  James,  entertained  near  forty  earla  and 
barons  in  his  house,  on  the  day  the  king  was  proclaimed.  He 
erected  a  Free- School  in  the  parish  of  Eccleston,  in  Lancashire, 
sixteen  years  before  his  death,  and  gave  60/.  per  annum,  for  ita 
perpetual  support  He  gave  600/.  to  Christ's  Hospital,  and  9004 
to  the  Goldsmiths*  Company,  &e.  &c,  He  died  in  1613,  in  th* 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Among  several  well  built  modern  houses  in  this  street,  particu- 
larly on  the  west  side,  a  large  mansion  still  remains,  now  used  aa 
warehouses,  &c.  nearly  adjoining  the  cburch~yard  of  St.  Olave* 
but  occupied  during  the  reigu  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  by  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Fleetwood,  the  active  Recorder  of  London.  This  gentle-* 
man  was  elected  to  this  office,  in  1571,  created  a  Serjeant  in 
1580,  and  appointed  Queen's  Serjeant,  in  1592,  having  the  year 
before  resigned  the  Recordership,  in  favour  of  Edward  Coke, 
Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  A  large  wooden  house  at  the  upper  end  of 
Fitche's  Court,  is  said  to  have  beeu  inhabited  by  Robert  Tiefe* 
borne,  Mayor  in  1667,  and  who,  in  1060,  was  committed  to  the 
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Tower,  tried  and  convicted  of  high,  treattm.*  In  the  great  fam 
of  London,  this  heaee  escaped  in  a  wonderful  manner,  as  almost 
all  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  waa  destroyed. 

la  reference  to  CaaCHWaKBita'  Hall,  an  account  of  which  has 
already  been  given,  it  baa  been  observed,  that  the  first  coach 
ever  publicly  seen  m  England,  was  the  equipage  of  Henry  Fitz- 
Allan,  steward  of  the  household  to  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth* 
with  the  latter  of  three  sovereigns;  be  entertained  Uie  strongest 
hopes  of  marriage,  and  left  the  kingdom  in  disgust,  when  he  found 
himself  supplanted  in  her  good  graces  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
The  vehicle,  atoce  called  a  "  coach,"  was  a  French  invention,  as 

waa 

.  t.Sirfiobeft iricbbDrna,  Knt.  was  a. native  of  London,  but  descended  most 
frcbahty  from  the  Tichbornes  of  Hampshire,  formerly  Lords  Ferrmrd,  in  lrft» 
load,  and  another  branch  of  Baronets  in  England.    Paring  tbe  civil  wars,  be 
entered  into  the  army,  became  a  Colonel  of  militia,  and  obtained  from  Fair* 
fax,'  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Tower.    He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  advocates  for  the  death  of  Charles  1.  tie  presented  a  petition  from  the* 
Common  Council  of  London,  for  his  trial,  was  a  Commissioner  of  tbe  Higft 
Court  of  Jestiee,  gave  judgment,  and  signed  the  warrant  fpr  execution.  When 
the  Long  Parliament  was  tamed  .out,  in  I6b59  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  and  represented  the  City  of  London,  in  the  Parliament  which 
gave  Oliver  Cromwell  the  Protectorship.  Before  this  be  was  chosen  Alderman 
of  London,  and  elected  Lord  Mayor,  December  15, 1655.    He  was  knighted 
oy  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  made  one  of  tbe  Lords  of  the  other  House.    This 
sto  attached  him  to  the-  Cromwell  interest,  that  he  proposed  restoring  Richard 
to  the  sovereign  power.    He  was,  however,  appointed  one  of  the  second 
Committee  of  Safety,  in  1659.    At  the  Restoration,  he  was  a  prisoner  to  the 
Serjeant  of  Anns,  from  whom  he  withdrew,  hot  came  in  again,  and  was  tried 
and  condemned.    He  acknowledged  his  activity  in  the  king'*  death,  and  that 
lie  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  but,  added  he,  "  hid  T  known  then 
what  I  do  now,  I  would  have  chosen  a  red-hot  oven  to  have  gone  into,  as  soon 
as  that  meeting ;  I  was  led  into  the  fact  for  want  of  years,  and  I  beg  that  your 
TordshSps  will  be  instrumental  to  the  King  and  Parliament  in  my  behalf."—* 
Thfitairniliafiea  saved  his  life,  bet  he  never  regained  his  liberty,  dying  in  the 
lower* 

y        *  Mahland'ft  Hist,  of  Lond.  Vol.  l\,  p.  76?. 
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was  also  the  Post  Chaise,  brought  into  England,  by  Mr.  Joha 
Tull,  son  of  Mr.  Jethro  Tall,  the  well  known  writer  on  husbandry; 
he  introduced  post-chaises  and  post  travelling,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained a  patent  in  1734.  Mr.  Toll  had  been  an  officer.in  the  train 
of  artillery,  and  aid-de-camp  to  General  James  Campbell,  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  Among  other  plans,  Mr.  Tull  first 
proposed  bringing  fish  to  the  London  markets  by  land  carriage ; 
but  being  unsupported,  he  was  arrested,  and  died  in  the  King's 
'Bench  prison  in  1764,  having  spent  a  fortune,  and  died  a  martyr 
to  unsuccessful  schemes.  Mr.  Blake,  superintendant  of  the  fish 
scheme,  allowed  him  a  guinea  a  week  during  his  confinement 
Coachinakers'  Hall  has  since  been  used  as  a  place  of  meeting  for 
debating  societies  and  political  demagogues  of  various  descriptions. 

Staining  Lane,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lily  Pot  Lane,  is  the 
site  of  the  parish  church  of  St  Mary  Staining,  being  inhabited 
by  paper-stainers,  according  to  Stow;  but  more  probably  so 
called  from  the  Saxon  word,  Stane,  or  Stone,  church.  It  was 
but  a  small  structure  before  its  destruction  by  the  great  'fire  in. 
1666 ;  and  not  being  rebuilt,  the  parish  was  united  to  that  of 
8t  Michael,  Wood  Street  The  site  is  now  a  burial-groand. 
Among  the  rectors  of  this  church  was  the  famous  Dr.  Israel 
Tongue,  who  was  concerned  in  Titos  Oates's  plot  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  The  advowson  of  the  rectory  was  anciently 
in  the  prioress  and  convent  of  Clerkenwell,  and  continued  with 
them  till  the  awppressioii  by  Henry  VIII.  when  it. can*  to  the 
crown,  rn  which  it  still  continues* 

Adjoining,  on  the  south  side,  was  Shelley  House,  the  re*** 
dcnce  of  Sir  Thomas  Shelley  in  the  fifth  of  Henry  IV.  It  wat 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Sea},  and  thence  called  fi  ACQN  HOUSE. 

Though  Hakeidaabers'  Hall,  in.Staifting  Lane,  has  beeoalf 
ready  described  in  a  preceding  volume,  it  ssay  not  be  unseats* 
tary  to  remark,  that  among  otter  haberdashery,  or  small  wares; 
were  pins,  imported  by  foreigners,  to  the  amount  of  60,000/.; 
before  this  time  the  English  ladies  wore  skewers,  made  of  the 

points 
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points  of  thorns,  &c  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  the 
English  manufacturer  of  pins  exceeded  every  foreign  competitor 
in  this  diminutive,  though  useful  article,  of  dress. 

The  shops  of  the  haberdashers  made  a  very  gay  appearance ;  and 
increasing  gradually  from  twelve  in  number  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  1580,  the  whole  street  from  Westminster  was  crowded 
with  them.  Some  of  the  ware*  sold  by  these  haberdashers  or 
milliners!  were  gloves,  made  in  France  or  kS|>ain^  kerseys  of 
Flanders  dye ;  French  cloth,  or  frizado ;  owches,  broaches, 
aiglets  and  spurs,  made  in  Venice,  or  Milan ;  daggers,  swords, 
knives,  girdles,  from  Spain;  French  or  Milan  caps,  glasses, 
painted  cruises,  dials,  tables,  cards,  balls,  puppets,  inkhorna, 
tooth-picks,  silk  bottoms  and  silver  bottoms,  fine  earthen  pots, 
hawkers'  bells,  salt-cellars,  spoons  and  tin  dishes.  These  cast 
such  a  glare,  "  that  passengers,"  it  has  been  observed,  "  gazed 
and  bought  their  knick-knacks." 

Adjoining  Haberdashers'  Hall,  in  Staining  Lane,  is  a  Dissent- 
ing Meeting  House,  of  which  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Gibbons  was 
pastor.    This  originally  belonged  to  the  Presbyterians,*  hut  is 

now 

•  While  this  Chapel  belonged  to  the  Presbyterians,  it  had  several  leaned 
and  valuable  pastors,  particularly  the  Rev.TBBonriLUS  Loss,  M.  D.  F.  R.  8. 
This  gentleman,  unlilce  many  of  his  profession,  knew  how  to  nnite  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education  and  a  plentiful  income,  with  the  superior  one  of  a 
devout  We.  He  published  15'  or  16  different  Treatises,  six  of  which  were 
on  religious  subjects ;  the  rest  on  variona  points  connected  with  his  nodical 
profession.  He  waa  bom  in  this  city,  en  the  J 7th  of  August,  1670,  and  died 
#n  the  19th  of  May,  1763.  There  is  a  good  portrait  of  him  prefixed  to  his 
Life,  written  nj  John  Greene.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Ministers  belonging  to  the  Church  meeting  m  this  Chapel,  n»j  be 
noticed  the  names  of  W.  Strong,  M.  A.  John  Rowe,  M.  A.  Seth  Wood,  M.  A. 
Tbeophilus  GaJ*>  *f»  A.  Siamel  Lee,  M.  A.  David  Jennings,  LL/D. 
end  Df.Tboov  Gibbons,  abevn-mentieoed.  The  first  of  these  persons,  sfr» 
1  Strong,  "  gathered"  an  Independent  congregation,  which  vet  for  some  time 
in  rFesrstiaiter  Abbey  !  Many  members  of  the  rebel  parliament  belonged  to 
it    Mr.  Strong  died  in  the  monUTof  June,   1654,  and  was  interred  in  the 

AbWy 
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*ow  of  the  Independent  denomination :  the  Ret.  Jos.  Brooksbank 
being  minuter. 

SILVER  STREET,  a  little  to  the  westward,  was  so  named 
on'  account  of  its  having  been  the  residence  of  silversmiths.  At 
the  corner,  next  to  Falcon  Square,  is  the  site  of  the  church  of 
St.  Olmve,  Silver  Street,  a  burial  place  for  the  inhabitants. 
When  this  church  which  was  a  rectory,  was  founded,  does  not 
appeal;  but  it  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St 
Paul's  long  before  the  fire  of  London.  In  ancient  Records  the 
church  is  called  &•  Olaoe  de  Muccwell,  or  MonksweU  Street 
In  this  church  was  buried  John  Lord  Darcy,  who  died  in  1593b 
The  parish,  which  in  now  united  to  St.  Atom's,  Wood  Street,  still 
maintains  its  own  poor,  appoints  churchwardens,  &c.  though  no* 
thing  remains  of  the  original  building. 

In  tiiis  street  stands  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  CaWinistic  Me* 
thodists,  and  now  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Ret.  E.  J. 
Jones,  who  is  perhaps  the  jonly  dissenting  pluralist  iu  the  metro- 
polis. The  chspel  stands  in  Meeting-House  Yard,  in  the  parish 
of  St  Albsn's,  Wood  Street,  and  St.  01a?e's,  Hart  Street  The 
date  of  its  erection  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained ;  but  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  his  very  excellent  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting 
Churches/'*  supposes  it  to  have  been  erected  soon  after  the  fire 
of  London,  or  upon  King  Charles's  indulgence  in  1672.  In  its 
original  state  it  was  a  small  oblong  building,  with  three  galleries, 
plainly  fitted  up,  but  it  now  contains  nothing  of  its  former  ap- 
pearance. As,  says  the  same  author,  it  was  shut  from  the  street 
and  concealed  from  observation,  it  was  admirably  adapted  to 
times  of  persecution ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  most  of  the 
Dissenting  places  of  worship  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.     t> 

From 

Abbey  Church  on  the  4th  of  July  ;  bat  hii  remains  were  not  suffered  U 
repose  ia  peace ;  for  in  the  month  of  September,  1661,  after  the  Restore* 
(ton,  Charles  IL  disgraced  himself  by  the  pfcrfol  revenge  of  haying  his  body; 
along  with  these  of  many  others,  dag  op,  and  thrown  into  a  pit  made  for  that 
ssrpeee  ia  8c  Margaret's  Church  Yard,  Westminster. 

•  ▼oi.  in.  p.!. 
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•  Fsom  a  small  plain  structure,  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  oM 
festooned  nonconformists,  it  has  been  metamorphosed  into  a  JargW 
and  splendid  chapel,  adorned  with  every  attraction  that  dandiozle 
the  senses  of  the  religious  public*  Knee  the  year  1*89,  a  new 
teetry  has  been  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  pulpit,  near  the  old 
gaflery  stairs,  which  were  removed  to  the  side  «f  the  new  vfestfjL 
A  reading  and  clerk's  desks  have  been  built;  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Hymk$ 
introduced,  and  an  organ  erected,  and  the  name  of  the  place  hat 
teen  altered  from  Silver  Street  Meeting  to  Silver  £tateet  Chapel, 
in  short,  nothing7  seems  wanting  in  these  mongrel  trans&ftna* 
rfons,  but  to  have  the  place  consecrated,  and  dedicated  to  sow 
titular  saint  of  the  new  evangelical  calendar. 

The  original  congregation  at  Silver  Street  Meeting-  was  of 
the  Presbyterian  denomination;  and,  amongst  the  ministers 
nnder  that  reghnk  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  some  very  learned 
tad  worthy  characters :  Dr.  Seaman,  Master  of  Peter  House* 
Cambridge,  under  the  rebel  parliament  in  1644,  appears  to  have 
teen  their  first  pastor.  He  is  described  as  a  learned  and  acute 
wan  in  points  of  polemical  disputes.  He  was*  chaplain  to  the 
Sari  of  Northumberland,  and  was  chosen  into  the  lectureship  of 
St  Martin,  Ludgate.  Archbishop  I*ud  presented  him  to  tbfc 
giving  of  Allhallows,  Bread  Street,  in  1642.  The  following  year 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of'  Divines. 
Mr.  Jenkynsf  relates  an  anecdote  of  his  saving  "  a  certain  right 
honourable  lady,"  and  her  "  whole  noble  family/*  from  falling  into 
damnation  through  the  machinations  of  "  some  Romish  Priests;11 
who,  doubtless,  instigated  by  the  Devil,  and  not  having  the  fear 
of  God  before  their  eyes,  would  have  persuaded  the  "  right 
honourable  lady1*  to  have  believed  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
|iation !  But,  fortunately  for  the  soul  of  our  lady,  she  took  the 
precaution  of  appointing  "  a  dispute,"  "  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  family,  between,  some  of  the  most  able  Divines  of  both 

CoDUttOJUOAS.'' 

•  Wiltou'j  Antiq.  DU.  III.  p.  116. 
f  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Seaman,  p.  51— t. 
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Communions."  Mr.  Seaman  was  the  Protestant  Champion ;  and 
he  *'  so  completely  foiled"  the  two  •*  Romish  Priests"  "  in 
argument/'  that  they  gave  up  the  controversy,  and  the  whole 
family  was  preserved  stedfaet  in  the  Protestant  Religion!" 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
though  no  "  Romish  Priest"  has  thought  it  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  relate  it  in  his  own  manner.  Dr.  Seaman  subse- 
quently became  one  of  the  ministers  nominated  by  Parliament 
to  attend  the  Commissioners,  who  were  appointed  to  treat  with 
the  insulted  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  During  the  debates 
respecting  religion,  his  Majesty  is  said  to  have  taken  particular 
notice  of  the  singular  ability  discovered  by  Dr.  Seaman,  who  had 
lor  his  coadjutors  on  the  side  of  Parliament,  Messrs,  Caryl,  Mar- 
shall, and  Vines.* 

Immediately  after  this  treaty,  the  unfortunate  monarch  was 
impeached  by  the  canting  Parliament-Army  of  High-Treason. 
That  no  reproach  should  attach  to  the  Clergy  in  this  vile  busi- 
ness, the  Presbyterian  Ministers  published  a  vindication  of  them- 
selves ;  and  it  received  the  signatures  of  fifty-seven  of  the  Lon- 
don Clergy,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Seaman.  However  success- 
ful some  people  may  think  these  Presbyterian  Divines  were  in 
their  endeavours  to  wipe  off  the  foul  reproach,  that  "  the  Pres- 
byterians had  brought  the  King  to  the  block,  and  that  the  Inde- 
pendents cut  off  his  head/'  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  year  1654, 
Dr.  Seaman  was  appointed,  by  that  disgrace  of  religion,  hu- 
manity, and  liberty,  Oliver  Cromwell,  one  of  the  Visitors  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge ;  and  that  about  the  same  time  he  be- 
came the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  same  University  !f  At  the 
Restoration  he  very  properly  lost  all  his  preferments ;  and  he 
was,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  ejected  from  his  living  of  All- 
hallows  ;  soon  after  which  he  preached  to  a  society  of  his  old 
hearers  in  Bread  Street,  till  the  Meeting-House  in  Silver  Street 
was  built  for  him,  where  he  preached  till  his  death,  on  the  9th  of 

Part  III.  X  September, 

•  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  Dr.  Tonlmio's  Ed.  Vol.  II.  p.  341,  ai 
cited  io  Wilson  Antiq.  Dis.  Ch.  Ill  p  10,  11. 

t  Nonconformist's  Mcuiur.al.  Vol.  I.  p.  SO,  is  WiUoa. 
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September,  IC&o.  Wood*  says,  his  death  was  "  touch  fomented 
by  the  brethren,  in  regard  he  was  a  learned  man/1  He  trans- 
lated Mr.  Ball's  Catechism  into  the  Turkish  language  ;f  and 
always  carried  about  with  him,  for  his  own  use,  a  small  Plantm 
Bible,  without  points.  He  left  behind  him  a  valuable  library. 
It  was  the  first  sold  by  auction  rn  England,  and  produced  TOO/,  a 
very  considerable  sum  in  those  days.  A  catalogue  of  this  library 
is  preserved  in  Ike  Museum  belonging  to  the  Baptists'  Academy 
at  Bristol,  t 

Mr.  Howe,  of  whom  some  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  account 
ef  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  Redcross  Street,  was  tbe  third  mini- 
ster in  succession  at  SiWer  Street :  he  succeeded  Dr.  Jacorob,  a- 
learned  and  able  divine,  whom  Anthony  a  Wood  supposed,  but 
erroneously,  to  have  assisted  in  the  continuation  of  Pool's  Anno- 
tations. He  was  succeeded  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Williams,  who- 
is  also  noticed  in  the  account  of  Redcross  Street. 

Tbe  last  Presbyterian  Minister  was  a  Mr.  Joseph  Greig,  undo 
to  "  the  pulpit  orator,"  Mr.  Joseph  Fawcett.  Mr.  Greig  married 
tbe  widow  of  Col.  Drew,  and  thereby  becoming  rich,  he  retired 
from  Silver  Street,  and  with  hin>  ended  tbe  Presbyterian  dyna$hf 
at  this  place. 

After  this,  the  Independents  came  into  possession  of  the  place  ;> 
and,  among  the  list  of  their  ministers,  we  observe  the  names  of 
Philip  Nye,  M.  A.§  Daniel  Neal,  M.  A.  and  Roger  Pickering, 
M.A.  P.  R.S. 

Philip  Nye,  who,  among  many  other  puritanical  divines,  is 
"  damned  to  fame,"  for  having  distinguished  himself  as  a  rebel 
against  Charles  I.  was  born  of  respectable  parents  in  Sussex, 
about  1396.  He  entered  a  commoner  at  Brazen  Nose,  in  16)5, 
whence  he  removed  to  Magdalen  Hall,  for  the  sake  of  a  purita- 
nical 
*  Allien*  Ox.  II.  p.  595. 

t  Kennett's  Chronicle,  p.  300; 
%  Cakiroy's  Account,  p.  16 — Cont.  p.  17,  in  Wilion. 
f  The  Editors  of  the  General  Biographical  Dictionary  have   taken  n* 
notice  of  Mr.  NcaJ,  though  they  bare  gone  into  some  length  concerning 
Nye  ! 
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nical  tutor.  In  1620,  having  taken  orders,  be  became  curate  of 
St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  London,  till,  dissenting  from  the  esta- 
blished church,  he  emigrated  to  Holland  in  1633.  He  coirti- 
noed  for  the  most  part  at  Arnheim,  in  Guelderland,  till  1640,* 
when  his  friends,  the  rebel-parliament,  beginning  to  succeed  in 
their  purposes  over  the  royal  authority*,  be  returned  home,  and 
being  patronized  by  the  rebellious  Earl  of  Manchester,  he  became 
minister  of  Kimbolton,  Hunts. 

In  1649,  having  been  appointed  one  of  the  Westminster  di- 
vines, he  became  a  furious  Presbyterian,  and  a  zealous  "  Solemn- 
League  and  Covenant-man."  He  accordingly  went  with  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, Stephen  Marshall,  into  Scotland,  and  there  har- 
rangued  the  poor  Scots  on  the  great  blessings  they  should  obtain 
by  entering  into  this  famous  league.  Among  other  things,  ho 
told  them,  that  they  were  entered  into  such  a  league  and  cove- 
nant as  would  never  be  forgotten  by  them  and  their  posterity, 
and  both  would  have  occasion  to  remember  it  with  joy ;  that 
it  was  such  an  oath,  for  matter,  persons,. and  other  circumstances, 
that  the  like  bad  not  been,  in  any  age,  sufficiently  warranted  both 
by  human  and  divine  story ;  for,  as  God  did  swear  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men  and  kingdoms,,  so  kingdoms  must  now  swear  for  the 
preservation  aud  salvation  of  kingdoms,  to  establish  a  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  in  England,  &c.f 

When  the  Parliament  took  the  Covenant,  Nye  preached  a  ser- 
mon before  them,  in  defence  of  it,  September  25,  1643.  A  second 
edition  was  published  in  1660.  For  this  service  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  rectory  of  Acton,  near  London,  from  which  Dr.  Featley 
had  been  t€  ejected/'  % 

Nye  assisted  in  drawing  np  the  preface  to  the  infamous  Presby- 
terian Directory;  but  when  his  brethreu,  acting  agreeably  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  that  intolerant  formulary,  attempted  to  enforce 

X  2  the 

*  Wood's  Athens  Ozon.  II.  502,  505. 
f  Merc.  Aolicos  in  October,  1643,  p.  610.    Exhortation  to  the  taking  of 
the  Solemn  League  aud  Covenant,  for  Reformation  and  Defence  of  Reli- 
gion, Ate.     1643.  t  Wood's  Atheue  Ozon.  ut.  $up. 
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the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  he  dissented  from 
them,  and  became  a  zealous  Independent,  and  when  these  became 
the  reigning  faction,  he  paid  his  court  to  the  great  folks  of  the 
army,  who  sent  him,  with  Marshall,  to  the  king  at  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  to  attend  upon  the  Commissioners  then  appointed  to 
persuade  him  to  dethrone  and  dishonour  himself  by,  1,  ac- 
knowledging that  the  war  raised  against  him  was  a  just  one; 
2,  to  abolish  episcopacy ;  3,  to  settle  the  power  of  the  militia 
in  persons  nominated  by  the  two  houses ;  and,  4,  to  sacrifice  all 
those  that  had  adhered  to  him.*  For  this  impudent  service,  they 
were  rewarded  with  500/  a  piece. 

When  General  Monk  entered  London,  Nye  and  others  entered 
ioto  various  secret  schemes  for  driving  him  back  to  Scotland  ; 
but,  fortunately,  their  base  designs  were  disconcerted,  and  the 
power  of  the  army* and  the  Independents  sunk  together. 

After  the  Restoration,  in  1662,  he  was  strongly  suspected  to 
be  engaged  in  Tongue's  Plot,  but  notbing  was  proved  against 
him.  He  was  ejected  from  his  living  of  Bartholomew  behind  the 
Exchange,  but  continued  his  ministerial  services  in  private  till 
the  king  granted  some  further  liberty  of  conscience,  when  he 
became  a  regular  public  teacher  among  the  Independent  Dissen- 
ters. He  died  in  September,  1672,  and  lifts  buried  in  the  upper 
-vault  under  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Coruhill.  Dr.  Calamy 
describes  him  as  "  a  man  of  uncommon  depth,  who  was  seldom, 
if  ever,  over-reached ;"  but  Wood,  probably  with  some  exagge- 
ration, says,  he  was  "  a  most  dangerous  and  seditious  person,  a 
politic  pulpit-driver  of  Independency,  an  insatiate  escurient  after 
riches,  and  what  not,  to  raise  a  family,  and  to  heap  up  wealth.'* 
Edwardsf  says,  that  besides  his  living  at  Acton,  he  possessed 
lour  Lectures  in  Westminster,  besides  bis  interest  and  share  in 
some  lectures  in  London ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that, 
in  1653,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Tryers  for  the  appro- 
bation of  public  preachers,   he  contrived  to  procure  to  his  son  the 

clerkship, 
•  Salmon's  Chron.  Hist,  ouder  1647. 
f  Gangrens,  Part  L  p.  6*. 
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clerkship,  and  himself  a  living  of  400/.  a  year.  Yet,  in  a  narra- 
tive of  bis  case,  published  in  1662,  he  attempts  to  vindicate 
his  conduct  in  the  late  times  ;  and,  in  the  conclusion,  he  endea- 
vours to  excite  the  compassion  of  his  readers,  by  representing 
himself  as  then  "  in  an  infirm  state4,  and  in  the  65th  year  of  his 
age,  having  been  a  preacher  forty  years ;  that  he  had  a  wife 
and  three  children  to  be  provided  for,  his  present  maintenance 
depending  upon  a  voluntary  contribution  ;  and  if  this  little  means 
lie  taken  from  him,  his  family,  in  respect  of  outward  Bubsistance, 
in  danger  of  being  utterly  ruined.*" 

A  much  greater,  and  more  consistent  man  than  Mr.  Nye, 
was  Mr.  Nbal»  the  celebrated  author  of  the  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans. He  was  born  in  London,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1678. 
He  was  early  sent  to  Merchant  Tailors*  School,  where  he  conti- 
nued till  he  was  head  scholar.  About  the  year  1697,  he  entered 
as  a  student  in  Mr.  Howe's  Dissenting  Academy,  where  he  spent 
three  years,  and  then  removed  into  Holland,  where  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies,  at  the  University  of  Utrecht,  during  two  years, 
under  Professors  D'Uries,  Gnevius,  and  Burman.  He  then  re- 
moved, for  one  year,  to  Leyden.  In  1 703,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, in  company  with  Martin  Tom  kins,  and  the  justly  cele- 
brated and  amiable  Lard  nor. 

In  1706  be  commenced  preacher,  and  became  assistant  to 
Dr.  Singleton,  at  Silver  Street,  and  st  Loriners*  Hall.  In  1706 
he  became  pastor,  and  remained  at  Silver  Street  till  the  year 
1743,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  William  Lister.  The  His- 
tory of  the  Puritans,  though  certainly  tinctured  with  a  small 
share  of  Calvinislic  divinity,  and  not  a  little  of  nonconformist- 
prejudice  against  church  establishments,  is  a  very  excellent, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  impartial  book.  The  learned  translator  of 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,!  speaking  of  the  Puritans,  ob- 
serves, that  "  no  writer  has  treated  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory in  a  more  ample  and  elegant  manner  than  Daniel  Neal,  in 

X3  his 

•  Kcnnett's  Chronicle,  p.  50*. 
t  Mncliin's  Mush.  Eccles.  Hist.  IV.  p.  9. 
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bis  "  History  of  the  Puritans.9*  But,  be  adds,  "  the  author  of 
this  laborious  work,  who  was  himself  a  nonconformist,  has  not, 
indeed,  been  able  to  impose  silence  so  far  on  the  warm  and  im- 
petuous spirit  of  party,  as  not  to  discover  a  certain  degree  of 
partiality  in  favour  of  his  brethren:  for  while  he  relates,  in  the 
most  circumstantial  manner,  all  the  injuries  the  Puritans  re- 
ceived from  the  Bishops,  and  those  of  the  established  religion,  he* 
in  many  places,  diminishes,  excuses,  or  palliates,  the  faults  and 
failings  of  these  separatists." 

Mr.  Wilson,  whose  History  it  is  always  pleasing  to  refer  to, 
notwithstanding  the  great  difference  of  sentiment  which  evidently 
appears  to  exist  between  him  and  Dr.  Toulinin,  very  properly 
remarks,  that  "  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  entertained  by 
some  persons/'  the  Edition  of  the  learned  and  venerable  Doctor, 
"  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  completest  edition  of  Mr.  Neal'a 
work  that  has  hitherto  appeared  from  the  press."*  Mr.  Neal 
died  at  Bath,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1743,  and  was  interred 
in  Bunhill  Fields  burial* ground.  He  was  succeeded  at  Silver 
Street  by  Mr.  Lister,  as  before-mentioned.  Mr.  Lister  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Roger  Pickering,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  Poor 
Mr.  Pickering,  though  one  of  the  most  learned  and  sensible  mi* 
nistere  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  has  obtained 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  notice  in  the  annals  of  Dissent.  He 
appears  to  have  been  originally  intcuded  for  the  church ;  but 
early  in  life  he  joined  the  Dissenters.  In  the  year  1744  he  was 
elected  Fellow    of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  contributed  many 

valuable 

•  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Dis.  Churches,  III.  p.  100. — Dr.  Toulmin  has  an- 
nounced a  History  of  the  Dissenters,  a  work,  such  as  it  may  very  fairly  be 
presumed  a  writer  like  the  Doctor  would  produce,  is  very  much  warned. 
The  History  of  Dissenters,  in  foor  volumes,  lately  published,  though  neces- 
sarily abounding  with  many  valuable  materials,  is  a  farrago  of  fustian,  bom- 
bast, and  bigotry,  as  disgraceful  to  literature  as  religion  ;  but,  to  the  credit 
of  the  respectable  Dissenters  of  the  present  day,  they  have  not  eacou raged 
the  work,  and  it  appears  to  bare  dropped  almost  "  still-bora  from  tat 
Tress." 
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Valuable  papers  to  their  Transactions.*  His  ministry  at  Sihrer 
Street  lasted  only  about  four  years;  for  engaging  in  a  distillery 
concern,  which  did  not  answer  his  expectations,  he  suddenly 
became  overwhelmed  witb  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  was  made 
bankrupt,  and  was  thrown  into  the  Fleet  Prison,  which  circum- 
stance, added  to  the  contempt  and  neglect  this  supposed  disgrace 
brought  upon  him  from  several,  who,  in  his  prosperous  days, 
had  affected  to  respect  and  admire  him,  soon  broke  his  heart, 
and  brought  him  to  an  early  grave  *.  It  is  in  vain  to  boast  of 
candour,  liberality,  humanity,  &c.  towards  a  man  under  no 
cloud  or  difficulties :  when  misfortunes  assail  him,}  then,  if  these 
devout  pretenders  would  shew  the  sincerity  of  their  professions, 
is  the  period  for  the  exercise  of  their  candour  and  benevolence; 
but,  as  in  the  present  day,  so  in  Mr.  Pickering's  case*  when  he 
became  poor,  it  was  immediately  discovered  that  "  pride,  luxury, 
and  extravagance,  where  the  sources  ofjhose  misfortunes  which 
tarnished  his  reputation,  and  diminished  that  respectability  which 
otherwise  would  have  attached  to  his  character/4  It  is,  however, 
acknowledged,  that  he  possessed  "  the  learning  of  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  with  a  truly  independent  and  liberal  mind :" 
and  that  he  had  "  some  amiable  qualities '"  When  the  truly 
excellent  William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  was  compelled,  like  Mr. 
Pickering,  to  seek  "  shelter  within  the  Rule?  of  the  Fleet-)" 
many  there' were  who  discovered,  and  not  till  then,  that  Penn  had 
many  and  grievous  faults  !  Had  Mr.  Pickering  succeeded  in  his 
attempts  to  acquire  an  honest  independence  in  life,  but  few 
Would  have  found  out  his  failings :  but,  when  be  fell,  then  even 

X  4  his 

•  These  are,  "  Observations  on  the  Seeds  of  Mushrooms,"  Vol.  XI  ,U 
a99. — "  Scheme  of  the  Diary  of  the  Weather;  with  Descriptions  of  the 
Thermometer,  Hygrometer,  Anemoscope,  and  Ombrometer." — XL1I.  1 — 12* 
"  On  the  Propogation  and  Col  tare  of  Mushrooms,'1  ib.  96. — "  On  the 
Manuring  Land  with  Fossil  Shells"  ib.  191. — "  Account  of  the  Earthquake 
at  London,  Match,  1749— 60."— XLVI.  6*2.— Vide  Wilson's  Amiq.  Ill 
104, 

t  See  his  Life,  by  Mr.  Clarkion. 
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lii» brethren  "  forsook  him  and  fled :"  forgetting  the  principle 
of  that  common  maxim  :  Actus  non/acit  reum,  nisi  mens  sit  rea,* 
these  pseudo-friends  immediately  set  down  their  best  friends 
as  criminal  the  moment  they  discover  their  poverty.  A  truce 
with  the  professions  of  such  men !  They  are  iufidels  at  heart, 
and  secretly  despise  the  religion  they  affect  to  believe,  and  for 
which  they  are  so  zealous  ! 

In  Mr.  Pickering's  prosperous  days  he  employed  himself  as  a 
tutor,  and  had  the  honour  to  have  among  his  pupils  the  cele- 
brated antiquary,  Mr.  Gough.  He  died  on  tbe  19th  of  May, 
1755  ;  and  his  memory  will  ever  be  revered  by  all  those  who 
know  how  to  discriminate  between  a  man  of  real  worth  and  a 
man  worth  money. f 

The  reign  of  Independency  at  Silver  Street  terminated  with 
the  pastoral  labours  of  the  Rev.  David  Bogue,  M.  A.  now  removed 
to  Gosport,  where  he  keeps  a  respectable  Academy,  and  superin- 
tends the  education  of  young  men  designed  for  Missionaries  in 
foreign  parts.  He  is  a  venerable  and  respectable  minister  ;  but 
has  not  added  to  his  literary  or  theological  reputation  by  tbe 
"  History  of  Dissenters/'  which  he  has  published  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Rumsey. 

In  the  year  1789,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wills,  A.  B.  became  mi- 
nister at  this  place.  He  was  educated  to  the  church ;  but  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  proceed  in  the  course  of  irregularity  which 
he  had  adopted,  by  preaching  in  Dissenting  Meetings,  he,  along 
with  several  others,  in  the  year  1762,  sought  refuge  under  the 
Toleration  Act.  He  was  then  elected  a  regular  teacher  at  Spa 
Fields  Chapel,  at  that  time  under  the  care  of  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon.  Mr.  Wills,  however,  it  would  appear,  in  a  course 
of  time,  attempted  some  reform  in  the  connection,  which  her 
ladyship  not  approving,  she   indignantly   dismissed    him.     He 

preached 

*  "  The  Act  does  not  make  a  man  guilty,  unless  tbe  mind  be  also  guilty.*' 
Unless  the  intent  be  criminal,  the  deed  cannot  be  attainted  of  criminality. 

t  See  European  Magazine  for  September,  1809;  and  Wilson's  Antiq. 
ufsup.  i 
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preached  his  last  sermon  at  Spa  Fields  on  the  6th  of  July,  1788. 
He  requested  to  preach  a  regular  farewell  sermon ;  but  the 
Countess  refused  him,  at  the  same  time  giving  positive  orders, 
that  for  the  future,  "  he  should  never  enter  any  of  her  pulpits  /" 
It  is  dangerous  to  contend  when  a  woman  rules;  and  Mr.  Wills 
patiently  submitted  to  the  dictation  of  this  new  species  of  female 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

After  preaching  in  various  Calvinistic  Method  st  Chapels  in 
and  about  town,  in  the  year  1789,  he  engaged  the  Chapel  in 
Silver  Street ;  and  at  Christmas  of  the  same  year,  he  took  it  on  m 
lease  of  19  or  20  years.* 

In  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Wills  lost  many  of  his  flock  through  the 
superior  popularity  of  an  autinomian  coal-heaver,  who  took  up 
his  quarters  in  Grub  Street.  Mr.  Wills  had,  it  seems,  been  in 
the  habit  of  informing  his  hearers  that,  though  Jesus  Christ  had 
certainly  paid  every  debt  for  them  to  the  offended  justice  of  Hea- 
ven, and  though  their  future  salvation  was  infallibly  sealed  to 
them  by  the  predetermined  will  and  counsel  of  God,  insomuch 
that  nothing  could  prevent  their  inheriting  the  promises,  yet 
they  must  perform  good  works,  if  it  were  out  of  mere  gratitude 
anil  honour.  This  species  of  logic  was  ridiculed  as  the  h eighth 
of  absurdity  by  his  brother  Calvinist,  of  Grub  Street,  who  stig- 
matized him  as  a  legalist,  and  as  an  enemy  to  the  unmixed  grace 
of  God,  by  Jesus.  Many  other  hard  things  were  said  of  him; 
and  these,  with  the  defection  of  his  flock,  who,  laughing  in  liberty, 
left  their  poor  pastor  bound  in  the  fetters  of  a  willing  and  useless 
bondage  of  love  and  good  works,  so  preyed  upon  his  spirits  that 
"  he  ever  after  became  a  prey  to  bodily  infirmities,  which  at 
length  wholly  laid  him  aside."  He  died,  May  the  12th,  180*2, 
in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Burian  church* 
yard,  at  Boskenua,  in  Cornwall.  His  most  popular  work  is  "  The 
Spiritual  Register/*  in  three  volumes  1 2 mo.  published  1787 

Mr. 

•  Wilson's  Antiq.  III.  l«t. 
t  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Thomat  Wills,  &c.  in  Wilton,  ubi  $upra. 
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Mr.  Wills  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Robert  Cald wall,  who  dying 
young,  was  succeeded  by  the  present  minister,  the  Rev.  Evan 
John  Jones,  who  after  following  a  secular  employment  in  London, 
and  though  early  sent  to  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  "  never  pur- 
sued any  studies  for  the  ministry/'*  was  "  ordained"  at  Silver 
Street,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1800,  having  previously  offi- 
ciated as  an  occasional  preacher  in  Moor  fields,  &c.  He  also 
engaged  Islington  Chapel,  and,  as  Mr.  Wilson  informs  «s>  holds 
the  leases  of  botii  that  Chapel  and  Silver  Street  in  his  hands  ;f 
and  "  the  congregation  at  each  place  being  numerous,  and  both 
ticketed  to  great  advantage,  the  joint  concern  cannot  be  an  un- 
profitable one." 

Monkwell  Street  branches  out  at  right  angles,  from  the 
wast  end  of  Silver  Street.  It  is  vulgarly  called  Mugwell  Street, 
from  a  well  at  the  north  end  towards  Cripplegate.  In  this  street 
is  Windsor  Court,  in  which  stands  a  Meeting-House  belonging  to 
a  small,  but  highly  espectable,  congregation  of  English  Presby- 
terians. 

•  Wilson,  iff  fup. 

f  On  thit  circumstance  Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  that "  as  it  is  supposed  neither 
concern  would  afford  a  sufficient  maintenance  alone,  Mr.  Jones  is  not  lightly 
to  be  condemned  as  a  pluralist;  more  especially  as  these  things  are  sanctioned 
by  authority.  Besides,  the  strait-laced  notions  of  certain  rigid  disciplinarians, 
respecting  pluralist*,  and  the  popular  constitution  of  primitive  churches,  are 
quite  old-fashioned  things,  and  therefore  not  to  be  attended  to.  In  the  pre- 
sent age  of  improvement,  when  a  due  mixture  of  worldly  policy  is  consider- 
ed essential  in  matters  of  religion,  a  roan  would  be  esteemed  a  dolt,  who  at* 
tempted  to  revive  the  simple  manners  of  his  forefathers."  "  Sectarianism 
must  lose  much  of  the  odium  formerly  attached  to  it,  by  assuming  the  trap- 
pings of  the  establishment,  and  by  stripping  it  of  that  austerity  for  which  the 
puritans  and  non-conformists  were  so  highly  censurable  !"  Hist,  and  Antiq. 
of  Dis.  Churches,  III.  p.  124.  The  reader  hardly  need  to  be  informed  that 
this  writer  is  himself  a  dissenter ;  neither  should  he  wander,  that  a  Work  from 
a  brother,  containing  so  severe  and  just  a  sarcasm,  should  be  somewhat  unpo- 
pular with  his  brethren. 
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Uriaus.  Tbis,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  is  probably  the  oldest  Meeting* 
House  now  in  existence  among  the  dissenters  in  London,  The 
precise  date  of  its  erection  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  it  was  the 
first  Meeting-House  built  by  the  non -conformists  after  the  fire 
of  London,  and  was  raised  between  that  year  and  the  year 
1672. 

Although  this  place  is  of  so  early  a  date,  it  is  an  extraordinary 
good  one,  and  in  point  of  substance  far  superior  to  most  that 
have  been  erected  in  later  times.  It  is  a  large  brick  building  of 
a  square  form,  with  three  deep  galleries  ;  and  being  situated  un- 
der a  gateway  is  hid  from  the  street.  It  was  built  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Doolittle,  who  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  St  Al- 
phage,  London  Wall.  Mr.  Doolitlle  had  a  house  built  adjoining 
the  Chapel,  by  which  he  could  more  easily  make  his  escape 
when  interrupted  by  the  soldiers,  winch  was  very  often  the 
case. 

Upon  the  indulgence  granted  to  the  non-conformists,  in  1672, 
Mr.  Doolittle  took  out  a  license,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
vestry,  framed  and  glazed.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  this, 
curious  document : 

'*  Carolus,  R. 
"  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the.  Faith,  &c.  To  all  Mayers, 
Bailiffs,  Constables,  and  other  our  officers,  and  ministers,  civill 
and  military,  whom  it  may  concern,  greeting.  In  pursuance  of 
our  declaration  of  the  11th  of  March,  167£,  wee  allowed,  and 
wee  do  hereby  allow  of  a  certaine  room  adjoining  to  the  dwelling 
house  of  Thomas  Doelitlle,  in  Mugwell  Street,  to  bee  a  place  for. 
the  use  of  such  as  do  not  conforme  to  the  Church  of  England, 
who  are  in  the  persuasion  commonly  called  Presbyterians,  to 
jneet  and  assemble  in,  in  order  to  their  public  worship  and  devo- 
tion, and  all  and  singular  our  officers  and  ministers,  ecclesiasti- 
cal!, civill  and  military,  whom  it  may  concerne,  are  to  take  due 

notice 
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notice  hereof;  and  they,  aud  every  of  them  are  hereby  strictly 
charged  and  required  to  hinder  any  tumult  or  disturbance,  and  to 
firotect  them  in  their  said  meeting  and  assembly. 

j 
"  Given  at  oar  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  2d  day  of 
April,  in  the  241  h  year  of  our  Reign,  1672. 
"  By  his  Majesty's  command, 

«'  ARLINGTON." 

"  N.  B.  The  above  was  the  first  Meeting-House  built  after  the 
fire  of  London,  1662.* 

"  This  and  the  dwelling-house  are  the  oldest  in  the  parish  of 
Olave  Hart  Street 

"  1766.  Sam.  Sheafe,  grandson  to  the 
above-named  Thomas  Doolittel;  He 
died  Pastor  thereof,  24  May,  1707, 
aged  77." 

In  the  license  above,  "  CAROLUS  R."  is  in  the  hand-writing 
•f  the  king  himself. 

Most  of  the  •Ministers,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Doolittle,  were,  like 
their  predecessor,  zealous  Calv mists,  till  one  of  them,  Mr.  Hf.nry 
Read,  began  to  verge  into  Armiuianism,  and  was  dismissed  as  a 
heretic.  Dn.  Lawrence  succeeded  him,  and  he,  though  more  or- 
thodox, softened  the  severity  of  the  horribile  decretum  by  a  portion 
of  Baxterianism,  allowing,  that  though  a  certain  favourite  number 
must  be  saved,  yet  all  may  be:  some  are, nolens  volevs,  taken  to 
Heaven,  whilst  others,  aud  that  a  frightful  majority,  without  any 
reason  given,  are  allowed  to  fight  their  way  through  tiie  storms 
and  tempests,  the  floods  and  hurricanes,  with  almost  every  possi- 
ble disadvantage,  of  this  tumultuous  world,  to  thai  rest  which 
all  have  forfeited,  and  but  few  find  ! 

Dr, 

•Query,  1666? 
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Dr.  Lawrence  was  succeeded  by  one  of  the  greatest  pulpit  or*> 
tors  this  country  has  produced.  This  was  the  Rev.  Jambs  For- 
dyce, D.  D.  among  whose  numerous  congregation  was  frequently 
observed  the  celebrated  G  amuck.  Dr.  Fordyce,  though  a  most 
excellent  man,  did  not  preach  a  strain  of  doctrine  calculated  to 
attract  the  notice,  or  suit  the  fancies  of  the  multitude ;  and  oratory 
is  certainly  not  all  that  is  required  of  the  ministers  of  religion  to 
ensure  their  constant  reputation :  hence,  in  time,  his  congrega- 
tion began  to  decline;*  and  at  present,  though  not  numerous,  the 
hearers  sire  very  respectable,  and,  under  the  able  instructions  of 
so  learned  and  worthy  a  pastor  as  Dr.  Lindsay,  very  intelligent. 

Dr.  Fordyce  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  year  1720.  His 
elder  brother,  Dr.  David  Fordyce,  was  professor  of  divinity,  and 
moral  philosophy  in  the  Marischal  College ;  but  making  the  tour 
of  Italy,  on  his  return,  in  1751,  he  was  unfortunately  drowned  on. 
the  coast  of  Holland.  He  was  the  author  of  several  learned  and 
valuable  works. t- 

Our  divine,  was  also  of  Marischal  College,  were  be  went 
through  the  regular  course  of  studies  to  prepare  him  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  and  was  duly  qualified  for  that  high  office,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

He  was  fiist  appoiuted  to  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Brecbiu,  in 
the  county  of  Augus,  where  he  continued  some  years,  and  then 
was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Alloa,  near  Stirling.  During  his 
residence  here,  he  published  several  sermous,  aud  greatly  pleased 
the  liberal  and  candid  Calvinists  at  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stir- 
ling, by  one  on  "  The  delusive  aud  bloody  spirit  of  Popery  !" 

For  another,   "  On   the  Folly,  Infamy,  and  Misery  of  unlawful 
Pleasure,"  preached  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 

of 

•  Mr.  Wilson  greatly  miscalculated,  when  he  stated,  (Vol.  Id.  p.  188) 
that  "at  present  the  number  of  pews  greatly  ciceeds  that  of  the  hearers."  It 
it  unaccountable  how  to  candid  a  writer  should  have  fallen  into  so  very  illibe- 
ral an  error. 

t  The  learned  physician.  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  who  died  in  the  jear  1809, 
was  nephew  to  these  two  hi  others. 
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of  Scotland,  and  published  in  1750,  lie  was  rewarded  with  a 
D.  D/s  diploma,  by  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

In  the  year  1700,  various  family,  and  other  circumstances, 
Ironght  him  to  settle  in  London,  where  he  was  chosen  co-paste* 
with,  and,  subsequently,  successor  to  Dr.  Lawrence,  at  Afconkwell 
Street. 

For  several  years,  observes  Mr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Fordyce  maintain- 
ed a  high  share  of  popularity  at  this  place,  generally  preaching 
to  crowded  and  overflowing  audiences.  Such  popularity  was  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  excellence  of  his  pulpit  services,  whether  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  elegance  they  displayed  as  compositions, 
or  their  happy  adaptation  to  impress  the  heart,  and  their  uni- 
form practical  tendency.  Their  effect  was  also  much  heightened 
by  the  author's  studied  action  and  elocution,  which  were  well 
calculated  to  strike  the  generality  of  hearers ;  by  the  dignified 
figure  of  his  person;  and  by  the  animated  expression  of  his 
countenance,  and  of  his  bright  penetrating  eye. 

Dr.  Fordyce,  however,  unfortunately  for  the  continuance  of  his 
popularity,  was  discovered  to  be  too  rational  in  his  doctrines,  and 
loo  liberal  in  his  opinions ;  and  these  defects,  as  they  grew  with 
his  declining  years,  brought  upon  him  the  dreadful,  but  unjust, 
stigma  of  deism,*  socinianism,  &c.  Neither  the  pure  devotional 
spirit,  the  zeal  for  the  true  interest  of  religion  and  virtue,  nor  the 
powerful  auxiliary  of  a  correct  life,  which,  on  all  occasions,  pub* 
lie  and  private,  he  manifested,  could  screen  him  from  the  enve- 
nomed darts  of  envy  and  calumny.  His  faith  was  unfashionable; 
and  what  value  have  good  works  if  performed  from  principles  un* 

sanctioned 

9  From  this  foul  charge  hU  memory  has  been  defended  by  his  successor. 
Dr.  Lindsay,  in  a  very  eicellent  discourse  on  his  funeral.  Indeed,  nothing 
bot  the  rage  of  disappointed  fanaticism  could  have  invented  so  vile  a  Ca-  - 
lumiiy  against  a  person  of  Dr.  Fordjce's  learning,  piety,  and  moral  worth* 
Few,  if  any,  good-iutenttoned  persons  become  infidels ;  and  llie  best  of  iafi- 
dcls  are  at  least  of  dubious  moral  principle ;  but  Df.  Fordyce  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  just  doubt :  though  even  be  did  not  escape  censure  in  this 
censorious  age.  , 
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sanctioned  by  the  multitude  P  who  immediately  become  wiser  than 
tbeir  teachers,  when  once  their  favourite  prejudices  are  attacked. 
But,  if  possible,  a  worse  calamity  than  even  heterodoxy  befel 
Dr.  Fordyce,  in  the  year  1772.  His  younger  brother  was  * 
banker,  with  very  extensive  connections.  This  brother,  unfertu*' 
nately  failed,  a  circumstance  which  most  assuredly  never  happens) 
to  any  banker  who  confines  himself,  as  he  ought,  to  the  strict  line 
of  his  business.  This  failure  involved  in  ruin  many  of  Dr.  For* 
dyce's  hearers  and  supporters ;  and  though  no  blame  could  justly 
be  charged  upon  him,  yet,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  attachment 
which  sosje  people  have  for  their  friends  in  prosperity  ,several  of  them 
indignantly  left  their  religious  duties  at  Monkwell  Street :  as  peo- 
ple all  run  away  from  a  falling  house.  While  the  sun  of  prospe- 
rity shone  on  the  Dr.  and  his  family,  no  body  could  be  compared 
to  him;  but  the  prospect  of  his  poverty  frightened  even  the  ra- 
tional and  liberal  Presbyterians  into  a  belief,  that  because  they 
had  lost  their  money  by  Fordyce,  the  banker,  therefore  Fordyce, 
the  preacher,  must  be  unworthy  their  future  support  and  counte- 
nance !  The  doctor,  however,  knew  the  world  too  weM  to  set 
much  value  on  the  friendship  of  such  men,  and  their  inconsist- 
ency and  ingratitude  did  not  break  bis  heart.  A  year  or  two 
afterwards,  however,  he  happened  to  disagree  with  his  co-adju- 
tor,  Mr.  Toller,  which  caused  a  further  division.  On  the  25th 
of  February,  1775,  Mr.  Toller  was,  by  the  resolution  of  a  majo- 
rity of  the  people,  dismissed  from  the  meeting :  he  had,  however, 
many  friends,  who  complained  that  the  friends  of  the  doctor  had 
not  treated  him  fairly.  These,  being  a  considerable  number,  re- 
tired with  him  to  a  place  of  greater  orthodoxy.  After  Mr.  Tol- 
ler*s  exclusion,  the  doctor  undertook  the  service  on  both  parts  of 
the  day,  until  Christmas,  1782,  when  his  health  having  very 
much  declined,  and  his  congregation  considerably  reduced,  he 
was  advised  to  relinquish  his  public  duties.  On  the  following 
year  he  delivered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  pulpit  oratory 
that  ever  fell  from  his  pen,  in  a  "  Charge"  delivered  to  his  suc- 
cessor, the  present  Rev.  James  Lindsay.  He  then  resigned  hi* 
7  pastoral 
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pastoral  charge,  and  retired  into  Hampshire,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  with  whom  he  lived  iu  great  intimacy, 
and  to  whose  valuable  library  he  had  free  access.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Bath,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  where,  to  the 
shame  and  confusiou  of  his  orthodox  enemies,  he  endured  his 
multiplied  iufirmities  with  Christian  fortitude,  and  died  in  the 
joyful  assurance  of  a  rational  faith  in  the  simple  truths  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1796,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age.* 

Dr.  Pordyce  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  on  the  2 1st  of 
May,  1783.  On  this  occasiou,  Dr.  Kippis  proposed  the  Ques- 
tions, Dr.  Fordyce  delivered  the  Charge,  and  Dr.  Hunter  preach- 
ed; and  this  worthy  minister  has  ever  since  maintained  a  charac- 
ter for  respectability  and  faithfulness  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
his  commencement ;  but  lie  is  too  learned  and  rational  to  be  po- 
pular ;  and  his  opinions  approach  too  near  those  of  his  amiable 
predecessor,  to  ensure  him  a  crowded  auditory,  now  that  simple 
eloquence,  rational  morality,  and  a  comprehensible  system  of  di- 
viuity,  are  despised  as  "  filthy  rags,"  and  dry  formality. 

The  Rev.  John  Armstrong,  M.  A.  was  for  a  short  time,  Dr. 
Lindsay's  assistant.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland ;  and  was  a  man 
of  extensive  learning,  and  considerable  talent  as  a  poet.  He  was 
principally  engaged  iu  literary  pursuits,  which,  sometime  previous 
to  his  death,  produced  him  an  income  of  above  450/.  per  annum ; 
and  he  was  forming  a  plan  more  congenial  to  the  impaired  state  of 
his  health,  when  a  decline,  originally  arising  from  excessive  fa- 
tigue, both  of  body  and  mind,  terminated  his  life  on  the  2 1st  of 
July,  1797,  about  a  month  after  he  had  completed  the  26th  year 
of  his  age.  {• 

On,  tor  very  near,  this  spot,  stood  Neville's  Inn,  the  house  of 
John,  Lord  Neville,  in  the  48th  of  Edward  III.     In  illustrious 

antiquity, 

•  Sec  Aikiu't  General  Biography,  and  Lindsay'*  Sermon  on  the  Death  vf 
Ford  v  c«. 

t  Wilaou,  ubi  supra. 
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antiquity*  great  and  numerous  honours,  flourishing  branches,  and 
mighty  power,  scarcely  any  family  can  vie  with  the  splendor  pos- 
sessed in  former  ages  by  the  Nevilles.  Camden  has  observed, 
that  from  hence  sprang  six  Earls  of  Westmoreland,  two  Earls  of 
Salisbury  and  Warwick,  an  Earl  of  Kent,  a  Marquis  Montacnte, 
a  Baron  Ferrers,  of  Oversley,  Barons  Latimer,  Barons  Aberga* 
venny,  one  Queen,  five  Duchesses,  to  omit  Countesses  and  Ba- 
ronesses, an  Archbishop  of  York,  and  a  great  number  of  inferior 
gentlemen.* 

The  house  in  Westmoreland  Court  and  Windsor  Court,  (for 
the  site  of  the  Inn,  now  forms  two  Courts,)  was  once  a  magnifi- 
ceutpile;  but  is  now  frittered  into  various  tenements.!  After 
the  last  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who,  in  the  year  1569,  engaged^ 
in  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  rebellion  in  the  north,  and 
being  attainted  of  treason,  died  in  the  Netherlands,  had  forfeited 
this,  with  his  other  estates,  to  the  Crown,  it  was  possessed  by  the 
Windsor  family ;  hence  originated  the  name  of  Windsor  Court. 
From  this  family  ultimately  sprung  the  Earls  of  Plymouth. 

In  this  street  also  stands  BARBERS'  HALL,  already  de- 
scribed, and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  are  the  Alms* 
Houses,  founded  1> j  Sir  Ambrose  Nicholas,  Knt.  Lord  Mayor  in 
the  year  1575.  These  houses  are  for  twelve  poor  and  aged  per- 
sons, who  have  a  weekly  allowance  of  seven-pence,  and  every 
year  five  sacks  of  charcoal,  and  one  quarter  faggots  for  fuel. 

Lamb's  Chapel  Court,  at  the  extremity  of  this  street,  derives 
its  name  from  an  ancient  Chapel,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  and  dedicated  to  St  James,  and  was  distinguished  from  other 
places  of  worship,  by  the  name  of  St.  James  in  the  Wall,  or 
Hermitage  upon  the  Wall ;  there  was  also  a  well,  for  the  use  of 
the  religious :  hence  the  name  of  the  street. 

The  hermitage  was  dependent  upon  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Gerendon,   in  Leicestershire,  who   maintained    two   Cistertian 

Paut  III.  Y  monks 

*  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'i  Collins'a  Peerage,  Vol.  II.  p.  151. 
t  Pennant's  London,  (Ed.  1805.)  p.  *07. 
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monks  here.  At  the  dissolution  of  religious  homes  H  was  grant- 
ed to  William  Lamb,  Esq.  a  rich  cloth-worker  of  London,  who 
bequeathed  it  with  his  house,  lands,  &c,  to  the  value  of  36/.  per 
annum,  to  the  Company  of  Clothworkers,  for  paying  a  clergyman 
for  the  performance  of  Divine  service  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  in  the  Chapel,  and  to  relieve  the  poor.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  will,  the  Company  have  four  sermons  preached  to, 
them  in  the  year,  viz.  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  24th  of  June 
the  29th  of  September,  and  the  21st  of  December.  On  these 
days,  the  master,  wardens,  and  livery  of  the  Company,  meet  at 
some  convenient  place,  and  proceed  from  thence  in  their  gowns 
and  hoods  to  the  Chapel  in  Lamb's  Court,  and  hear  a  sermon, 
after  which  they  relieve  twelve  poor  men,  with  as  many  women, 
with  12<f.  a- piece  in  money ;  and  once  a  year,  at  Michaelmas, 
they  give  to  each  of  them  a  frieze  gown,  a  lockram  shift,  and  a 
pair  of  winter  shoes. 

This  Chapel,  like  that  at  May  Fair,  used  to  be  famous  for 
weddings,  at  least  till  the  legislature  restricted  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  to  such  places  only  where  banns  had  been  actually  pub- 
lished. 

From  the  north  end  of  Monkwelt  Street,  branching  off  nearly 
at  right  angles  towards  Cripplegate,  is  Hart  Street.  At  the 
sign  of  the  Woolpack,  in  this  little  street,  has  long  been  held  one 
of  the  only  two  remaining  societies  of  Muggleton  and  Reeve** 
When  I  enquired  of  the  landlord  whether  he  knew  how  this  singu- 
lar sect  conducted  their  worship,  he' replied,  that  they  were  capi- 
tal fellows ;  that  they  preached  and  sang  hymns,  and  read  the 
Times  newspaper,  and  drank  porter,  and  smoked  tobacco  !*  Thus 
these  "  capital  felldtcs,"*  in  the  due  exercise  of  the  right  of 

private 

*  There  is  a  short,  but  sufficiently  correct  account  of  these  peop'e,  fn  the 
Sketch  of  Religious  Denominations,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Evans,  13th  ed.  pp.  $95, 
296.  It  is  as  follows :  "  The  Muggleton ians,  (a  verj  few  of  whom  remain) 
were  the  followers  of  Ludovick  Muggleton,  a  journeyman  tailor,  who,  with 
fci*  companion  Reeves  (a  person  of  equal  obscurity)  set  up  for  Prophets  in  the 

UtwmltAt 
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private  jtufgincnt,  and  with  a  magnanimous  contempt  and  abhor* 
renee  of  all  vulgar  superstitions,  and  common  rites,  literally 
follow  the  ironical  advice  of  the  apostle :  and  eat  and  drink  be- 
cause to  morrow  they  die.  Their  religions  tenets,  if,  indeed, 
tfeey  hold  any  opinions  wortliy  the  terin,  are  very  obscure. 

Y2  In 

turbulent  limes  of  Cromwell.  They  pretended  to  absolve  or  condemn  whom 
they  pleated,  and  gave  out  that  the}  were  the  Two  Last  Witnesses  spoken 
of  in  the  Revelations,  who  were  to  appear  prerious  Cb  the  final  destruction  of 
the  world.  I  picked  up  a  thin  quarto  volume  published  by  Moggfeton  ;  it 
detailed  his  sufferings  and  persecutions,  and  staled  at  large  his  travels  arid 
labours.  But  from  the  wildoess  and  incoherency  of  his  statements,  (some  of 
which  are  really  ludicrous)  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  poor  man's  insanity. 
1  have  only  to  add  that  the  followers  of  Mugglcton  were  strong  opposers  of 
tsWcetniboh  notion  of  the  Trinity,  and  seem  to  have  entertained  proper  ideas 
of  tbeinjastioe,  impolicy,  and  odiousness  of  persecution :  This  appears  from; 
•  work  put  into  my  hands,  intituled  "  The  Muggtetonian  Principles  prevail- 
ing, published  in  1695."  It  is  a  reply  to  an  adversary.  «'  When  God  gathers 
op  his  jewels,  many  of  those  that  have  been  judged  heretics,  will  rise  saints* 
and  many  of  those  that  yonr  churches  have  canonised  saints,  will  rise  devils ! 
Fbr  no  persecutors  of  conscience,  will  escape  the  stroke.  If  any  man  object. 
Fiat's  persecuting  Ihe  church, they  may  know  that  Paul  at  that  time  acknow- 
ledged no  Jesus  at  all S  therefore,  when  both  sides  acknowledge  a  Jesus,  take 
heed  hew  you  persecute  I" 

"Since  writing  Use  above  paragraph,  I  have  met  with  the  following  in- 
scription taken  from  the  church-yard,  in  $pbmi*g*Whecl  Alley,  Old  BttMemx 
Mr.  Ludovick  Moggfeton,  died  Mondayi  March  14,  1097,  fa  the  88th  year 
•f  his  age : 

Whilst  Mausoleums  and  large  inscriptions  give, 
Might,  splendour,  and  past  death  make  potents  lire, 
It  is  enough  to  briefly  write  thy  name, 
Succeeding  times  by  that  will  read  thy  fame, 
Thy  deeds,  thy  acts,  around  the  globe  resound, 
JXo  foreign  soil  where  Muggleton's  not  found." 

M  This  is  a  singular'  instance  of  the  extravagance  of  the  followers  of  this 
bow  almost  forgotten  prophet  I  have  been  down  to  the  gr*undt  and  ae 
stone  tells  where  the  Prophet  tics." 
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In  this  street  also  are  some  alms-houses  founded  by  Mr.  Robert 
Rogers,  Leatherseller  and  Merchant  Adventurer,  for  six  ancient 
couple,  not  encumbered  with  children.  They  have  a  room  above 
and  below,  and  4/,  per  annum  each. 

Hart  Street  leads  into  CrippUgate  Building*,  a  few  house* 
continuing  from  the  north  end  of  Wood  Street,  and  extending 
fnto  Fore  Street.  This  last  is  a  large  and  good  street  extend- 
ing from  Bethlem  hospital  east  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Red- 
cross  Street,  already  mentioned.  Fore  Street,  however,  possesses 
bo  object  worthy  of  particular  observation. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Fore  Street,  op  rather  the  eastern 
of  Redcross  Street,  is  Jewih  Street,  a  short  street  running 
into  Aldersgate  Street.  This  was  anciently  called  the  Jewf  Gar- 
den, and  was  the  only  burial  place  allowed  them  in  England.  Bat 
in  the  year  11 77,  Henry  II.  allowed  them  to  have  such  a  ground 
in  any  part  where  they  dwelt.  This  spot  belonged  to  the  Jews, 
till  their  banishment  out  of  the  kingdom,  when  it  was  turned  into 
garden  plots  and  summer-houses  for  pleasure.  It  afterwards  had 
the  name  of  Leyrestowe,  and  was  grauted  by  Edward  I.  to  Wil- 
liam de  Mont  Forte,  Bean  of  St.  Paul's,  being  valued  at  forty 
shillings  per  annum,*  being,  as  an  ancient  record  states,  a  place 
without  Cripplegate.  Indeed,  the  site  of  the  whole  parish  was 
anciently  a  Fen  or  Moor,  and  the  houses  and  gardens  built  in  the 
more  fertile  and  solid  parts  were  accounted'  a  village  without  the 
walls  of  London.  It  was  called  Mora,  and  was  at  length  con- 
stituted a  prebend  of  St  Paul's  Cathedra!.  It  has  the  9th  stall 
on  the  right  side  of  the  choir.  Nigettus  Medbvus  is  said  to  hate 
been  the  first  prebendary. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  this  neighbourhood  abounded,  as  at 
present,  with  non-conformists;  aud  perhaps,  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
there  is  scarcely  a  spot  of  ground,  of  equal  oompass,  hi  all  Lou- 
don, where  there  are  s#  many  meeting-houses. 

After  the  act  of  uniformity,  in  1662,  Mr.  Grimes,  an  Irish 
Presbyterian,  opened  a  meeting  at  the  Cockpit,  in  Jewin  Street, 

undet 
*  Dr.  Calais  j's  AccoriM,  &c.  p.  & 
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fender  the  name  of  Cliambert,  it  being  then  no  uncommon  thing  for 
dissenting  ministers  to  bear  two  names.  Mr.  Grimes  continued 
to  preach  there  during  the  time  of  the  plague;  but  after  the  great 
fire  Which  aneeeeded  that  calamity,  he  was  deprived  of  his  meet- 
inghouse by  government,  and  it  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  pariah  minister.  What  became  of  the  original  pastor  is  not 
fcnown  ;  but  there  was  a  meeting-house  built  where  the  present 
Independent  Chapel  now  stands,  about  the  year  1673.  The  Rev. 
WilKam  Jerikyn,  M.  A.  was  the  first  minister.  This  person,  iu 
the  year  1651,  was  concerned  with  several  others,  in  a  conspiracy 
to  place  Charlea  II.  upon  the  throne.  This  scheme,  which  was 
headed  by  several  loyal  officers,  and  a  few  Presbyterian  divines, 
being  divulged,  the  principal  persons  were  apprehended,  and 
lodged  in  the  Tower,  and  two  of  them  sacrificed  as  a  terror  to 
others.  One  of  these  was  the  Rev.  Christopher  Love,a  well-known 
vnthustasticPresbyteriafl  prophet  ;*  but  generally  esteemed  an  ho- 
nest and  worthy  man.  He  wrote  many  books  of  practical  divinity, 
and  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  loyal  and  peaceable  of  all  parties. 
Great  interest  was  made  with  the  rebel  Parliament,  to  save  his 
life;  but  the  regicides  determined  on  his  death,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  Mr.  Jenkyn  managed  better ; 
for,  by  "  an  humble  petition/'  in  which  he  confessed  his  errors, 
and  succumbed  in  the  roost  abject  manner  to  the  enemies  of  hia 
king,  be  not  only  obtained  hta  pardon;  but  had  his  seques- 
tration from  the  living  of  Christ  Church,  which  had  been 
given  to  Feak,  the  Fifth* Monarchy  Man,  removed.  He  for- 
bore, however,  to  eject  him,  perhaps  out  of  respect  and  gratitude 
to  the  Puritanic  Parliament  who  had  forbom  to  behead  him. 

Y3  Peak, 

•  Qm  of  Love**  prophecies  runs  diss:  "  God  will  be  known  by  many  in 
1705  :  this  will  prod  see  *  great  man ;  the  start  will  wander,  and  the  moon 
tarn  as  Wood,  in  1000 ;  the  whole  world  wiU  tremble  with  intestine  troubles, 
which  will  ho  followed  by  an  universal  earthquake ;  after  which  all  religious 
distentions  will  cease,  and  a  general  reformation  theu  follow,  as  preparative 
lor  the  blessed  millenium  which  will  shortly  after  raster*  to  tat  world  puritv, 
icaa^uillity,  and  prosperity/9 
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Peak,  however,  himsejf  felling  iuto  o&graca :  (far  tfo«*  V  *• 
stability  in  rebels  and  fanatics,)  Mr.  Jenkyn  was  presented  by  tip 
goverpox  s  of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  to  his  living  pf  Chris* 
jChurch  afresh,  wheje  he  conducted  hiipself  with  suj&cient  canton 
and  prudence;  hut  when  the  new  government  played  the  mad  freak 
flf  passing  the  aet  of  uniformity,  he  was  once  pore  ejected,  wbe» 
ie  removed  into  Hertfordshire,  and  preached  in  his  own  home 
at  Langley,  in  tjhat  county. 

The  indulgence  in  167?,  brought  him  onee  moon  to  Lwdon, 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  t{i*  meeting-bouse  in  Jewin  State* 
was  erected.  The  indulgence  having  beep  revoked  on  the  2d  of 
September,  1684,  be  was  apprehended  at  a  religious  meeting  in 
^JoorC'clds,  and  carried  before  two  alderman,  3ir  James  Edwards, 
ajid  8[v  James.  9<nitb,  wji©  treated  .him  wijtb  great  rudeness.— 
JJpon  refusing  to  take  the  Oxford  path,  he  was  .committed  tp  New- 
gate, where  his  health  soon  began  to  decline;  and  so  exasperated 
was  the  king  at  bis  c^n^ct,  that  although  hie  petition  to  be  re- 
leased was  backed  by  an  assurauce  from  his  physicians,  that  Us 
Jife  was  in  danger  froin  close  confinement,  bis  Majesty  declared 
that  he  should  be  a  prisoner  as  long  as  he  lived :  accordingly  poor 
Ur.  Jenjtyo  died  in  Newgate,  Jauuary  IP,  168d,  aged  73  yean* 
Jie  lies  buried  in  Bunhijl  Fields.  At  bis  funeral,  bis  daughter 
gave  mourning  rings.  .on  which  was  inscribed  this  motto,  "  Mr. 
yilliam  Jenkyn,  murdered  in  Newgate." 

Mr.  Jenkyn  was  succeeded  at  Jewin  Street*  by  Mr.  John  11a- 
tell,  and  soon  after  the  Chapel  changed  bands  frojn  the  Presbyte^ 
rians  to  the  Independents,  and  they  were  ^succeeded  by  the  Bap- 
tists. It  then,  became  Independent  once  more,  and  was  taken 
Tjosse^siou  of  by  a  Mr.  Hart,  in  the  year  1760.  Mr.  Hart  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Hughes,  his  brother-in-law,  and  he  by  a  Mr. 
fticjiard  Woodgate,  who  had  worked  in  the  King's  dook-yard  at 
Chatham.  He  died  in  the  year  1787,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ti- 
mothy, a  younger  brother  of  the  justly  celebrated  Dr.  Priest- 
ley ;  Mr.  Priestley  died  on  the  23d  of  April,   1814,  at  his 
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daughter's  house  at*  Islington,  and  the  place  is  uow  occupied  by 
Mr.  T.  Wood. 

The  entrance  to  the  old  meeting-house  was  through  a  narrow 
passage,  it  being  hidden  Yrom  the  street.  It  was  a  modem 
bailding,  of  an  oblong  form,  with  (bar  large  galleries,  and  caputile 
of  accommodating  a  considerable  number  of  people.  The  present 
btiilding  is  a  neat  square  structure,  built  with  brick,  and  baa 
three  galleries. 

Besides  this  building,  there  is  another,  erected  in  the  yea> 
1808,  and  called  Old  Jewry  Chapel.  It  is  used  by  a  congre- 
gation 'of  English  Presbyterians.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on 
Bartholomew  day  O.  S.  September  5.  Upon  this  occasion,  the 
Pastor,  who  is  the  present  veuerable  and  learned  Da.  Abrahams 
Bees,  the  well-known  editor  of  the  celebrated  Cyclopedia,  deli- 
vered  an  appropriate  address,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  Volume  of  his  excellent  Sermons,  lately  published.  In 
this  Address  the  Dr.  has  sketched  a  history  of  the  Society  from 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  to  the  time  he  was  then  speaking ;  but 
that  history  more  properly  belongs  to  the  account  of  the  014 
Jewry.  It  is  worthy,  however,  of  notice,  that  this  Society,  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  a  century,  should  return  back  to  the* 
same  street  where  they  assembled  for  several  years.  The  present 
building  was  opened  oh  the  10th  of  December,  1&09.  It  is  a 
large  and  substantial  structure,  of  the  octagonal  form,  and  is  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  ornament  of  the  street.  The  inside  is 
fitted  wifli  great  neatness  and  elegance;  bat  without  any  of  those 
gaudy  and  tinsel  allurements  for  which  many  modern  dissenting 
chapels  are  but  too  conspicuous.  It  was  the  object  of  the  pro- 
prietors to  have  a  place  fit  for  worship,  and  not  a  place  to  atanse 
the  eye  and  allure  a  crouded  audience :  having  no  ends  to  gain 
beyond  those  which  they  openly  profess :  as  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters. The  pulpit,  however,  is  a  puerile  and  trifling  desk,  opetf 
on  both  sides,  and  elevated  from  the  floor  by  a  very  few  steps. 
The  writer  of  this*  having  himself  several  times  officiated  in  it; 
•lay  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  thinks  this  foolish  desk  every 

Y  4  way 
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way  unworthy  the  bt|ilding,  aud  unsuitable  to,  the  purpose  far 
which  it  was  erected.  There  is  a  large  gallery,  which  extends 
round  about  two-thirds  of  the  building.  On  the  front  of  the 
building  there  is  a  stone,  with  the  inscription  Old  Jewry  Cha- 
pel. The  short  avenue  to  it  is  fenced  with  iron  railings ;  and 
the  entrance  convenient  and  tasty.  The  congregation  is  of  the 
first  respectability/  (laying  some  of  the  most  opulent  City  Mer- 
chants, Professional  Gentlemen,  and  Aldermen,  for  its  regular 
and  steady  members.  The  doctrines  preached  are  those  of  mo- 
dern Arianiam  :  alike  removed  from  the  enthusiasm  and  intoler- 
ance of  Calvinism,  and  the  cold  and  cheerless  philosophy  of  mo- 
dem Unitarianism.  The  spirit  of  a  Iaedner  and  a  Chandler, 
animates  the  breast  of  the  worthy  pastor,  who  has  succeeded 
them,  while  his  equal  learning  and  moderation,  benevolence  and 
urbanity,  secure  htm  that  respect  and  esteem  which  he  has  so 
deservedly  acquired. 

Behind  this  Chapel,  in  what  is  called  the  Crescent,  has  beet* 
lately  erected  a  small  chapel  for  the  use  of  a  new  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, calling  themselves  Free  Thinking  ^Christians.  It  is  a 
small  brick  building,  without  pews,  gallery,  or  pulpit ;  aud  not 
unlike  a  Quakers  Meet  jug- House.  It  has  a  very  crowded  con- 
gregation every  Sunday ;  but  no  divine  worship  is  carried  on ; 
it  being  one  of  the  opinions  of  this  singular  sect,  that  public  wor- 
ship is  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  Christian  Church.  They 
have,  however,  four  or  five  licensed  teachers,  who  hold  a  sort  of 
conference  or  debate  on  some  given  subject  of  religious  contro- 
versy, chiefly  on  points  held  by  what  are  called  orthodox  be- 
lievers. They  profess  to  be  admirers  of  the  late  Dr.  Priestley ; 
but  say  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  they  dislike  the  priesthood 
altogether;  and  that  he  held  several  vulgar  prejudices,  which  it 
is  their  endeavour  to  root  up  and  destroy.  One  of  their  leading 
speakers,  is  a  gentleman,  wetUktiown  as  an  orator  on  many  occa- 
sions of  political  controversy  in  the  City  Common  Halls,  &c. 
He  is,  though  a  licensed  teacher,  under  the  Toleration  Act,  the 
keeper  of  retail  liquor-vaults,  in,  we  believe,  different  parts  of 

the 
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tha  iBetrapelis ;  and  he  is  reported  to  be,  anostentationsly,  a  very 
benevolent  and  charitable  man ;  holding,  that  religion  consists 
rather  in  deeds  than  profession*.  The  Free  Thinking  Christians 
publish  a  monthly  Magazine,  in  which  their  sentiments  are,  from 
time  to  time,  explained  and  defended ;  bnt  whether  successfully 
or  not  it  does  not  belong  to  us  to  say.* 

Jewin  Street  is  now  undergoing  several  improvements  r  some 
old  houses  have  been  pulled  down ;  and  the  Crescent  is'  ex- 
lending  into  the' front  of  the  street  near  Aldersgate  Street 

What  is  now  called  Well  Street,  running  southward  from 
Jewin  Street,  has  been  described  as  a  pond  of  water  at  the  west 
end  of  St  Giles's  Church-yard,  led  by  a  considerable  spring; 
but  the  pond  being  filled  up,  the  spring  was  arched  over  in  the 
.  reign  of  Henry  II.  about  the  year  1440,  at  the  expenee  of  Sir 
Richard  Whittington,  and  preserved  by  the  name  of  Cro*>det*s 
Well;  to  which  spring,  till  within  a  few  years  past;  people 
descended  into  a  smell  area,  by  numerous  steps :  this,  however, 
being  found  liable  to  abuse,  has  been  filled  up,  and  a  good  pump 
erected  on  the  spot  level  with  the  street  Sir  Richard  Wbitting- 
ton  also  caused  s  bos*  of  water  to  be  made  in  the  .wall  of  the 
church-yard,  similar  to  that  of  Billingsgate  t  but  this,  according 
to  Stow,  was  "  turned  into  an  evil  pump,  and  to  is  entirely  de- 
cayed." 

*  Falcon  Square,  immediately  adjoining,  is  an  irregular 
jtoufcle  range  of  well  built  houses,  raised  upon  the  site  of  several 
fclthy  courts  and  alleys,  and  new  forma  a  convenient  passage  for 
-carriages  and  foot  passengers  to  Goldsmith's  Hall,  Wood  Street, 
find  other  parts  flf  the  City  about  Guildhall. 

The  Church  of  St.  Botolph,  nearly  opposite  Falcon 
3quare,  received  its  name  from  its  being  dedicated  to  St  Botolph, 
a  Saxon,  inonk,  end  its  vicinity  to  the  gate.  It  was  anciently  a 
rectory*  the  patronage  in  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  St  Martin's  le 

Grand; 

*  If,  in  drawing  up  tjiii  very  brief  account,  the  editor  fiat  fallen  into 
anj  errors  or  mistakes,  it  must  be  imputed  to  his  ignorance ;  as  he  wrote  a> 
fespectful  Letter,  to  one  of  the  leading  members  for  information ;  but  to 
which  be  has  not  received  any  answer. 
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Gsand ;  but  it  tontimed  anappnnjriated  till  i399,  Mm  ttohard 
II.  gave  lioeuce  to  Thomas  Stanley,  Don  »of  fit.  Manor's  le 
•  Grand,  to  appropriate  the  income,    it  escaped  the  fin  of  Lotion 
jo  16*36;  but  teeaom  to  noon  that  rt  has  sines  been  raWh. 
Ift  is  a  plain  bock  edifice,  with  a  wooden  tower,  crowned  with  an 
open  turret.    There  is  one  huge  arched  window  at  the  eaat  end ; 
in  feet,  «M  the  windows  to  the  street,  this  excepted,  are  Mocked 
«p  :  tint  the  internal  decorations  are  very  elegant.    The  tiding 
is  divided  into  poimobi,  the  centres  faring  grouped  with  acanthus 
leaves  and  bosks,  in  a  very  tasteful  nianoer,  and  as  well  as  the 
oesoHs  hi  the  angles,  are  asbmraMy  executed.     The  attar-piece 
in-  a  perieet  seesi-circte,  with  a  double  basement,  and  a  fes- 
toon of  flowers  toctosing  a  window  of  stained  ghuss,  representing 
Christ's  Agony  »  the  -Garden,  execdted  by.  Mr.  James  Pietson. 
On  she  sooth  aide  id  a  niche  of  Grecian  architecture,  inclosing 
another  window  of  painted  glass,  representing  St.  Peter.    The 
third  niche  ooutaans  a  beautiful  painting  of  St.  John  tlie  Evange- 
list.   The  cosnmiurion~table  is  elevated  on  three  steps,  and  formed 
of  inlaid  mahogany ;  it  supports  two  rich  candlesticks,  and  is 
by  a  handsome  brass  railing.    The  pulpit  has  the 
i  of  a  areolar  pedestal,  seemingly  standing  against  the 
i  of  a  pain>tree,  the  branches  supporting  the  aooodiDg-boari. 
There  is  a  fine  organ  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  highly  embel* 
Ushed:  the  font  is  very  plain.    Perforated  brasses  admit  heated 
tiff  from  under  the  pavement,  of  Portland  stone.    The  monnHstnts 
here  are  neither  nosserous,  nor  remarkable. 

▲Mersgato,  before  described,  received  no  small  honour  from  its 
being  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jokm  Dag,  an  eminent  printer  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  Changer  says,  "  be  printed  the 
folio  Bible  dedicated  to  Edward  Vf.  1549.  He  also  printed 
Lathner'*  Bsriuens ;  several  editions  of  the  Hook  of  Martyr* ; 
Tinder's  works,  hi  one  volume  folio,  1672 ;  some  of  Roger  As- 
ebon's  pieces,  and  many  things  of  less  note."  It  is  intimated  in 
Day's  Epitaph's,  at  Little  Bradley,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  Was 
baried,  that  Fox  undertook  that  laborious  work  of  "  Acts  and 
3  Monuments/' 


Monument*,"  at  his  instance  It  is  well  for  Mr.  Bay'*  credit 
thai  lie  sag gested  other  woifcs  Usides  this.  Fox's  "  Acts  and 
MptHum  14*"  has  dope  ©we  towards  .lumping  alive  Ike  spirit  pf 
intolerance  than  all  other  books. 

Little  Britain,  or  firttmgue  Street,  was  so  .called  so  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  anoie.pt  residence  of  the  Ends  and  Dukes 
of  Bretagoe ;  those  who  were  English  subjects  were  Alas  the 
|ted,  Earl  of  Bretagoe,  who  married  Ctoostance,  daughter  of  WH- 
liam  the  Conqoeror:  his  son,  Alan  the  Black,  and  Stephen,  Us 
brother.  Alan  Conan  Je  Petqb,  GeoAey  Plantagenet,  4borth 
son  of  Henry  II.  who  married  Constance,  daughter  of  Duke 
Conan :  their  son  was  the  unfortunate  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bwtagoe, 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  hot  prevented  by 
murder  through  the  intrigues  of  his  node,  King  John.  The 
Dukes  of  Bretagne  afterwards  removed  within  the  city  wall,  and 
ultimately  to  the  Savoy  Palace.  Their  mansion  is  said  to  has* 
slood  near  St.  Botolpb's  Church.  The  Earls  of  Peterborough 
had  a  house  where  the  south  part  of  Bartholomew  Hospital  nosy 
stands ;  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  little  Britain 
was  occupied  by  a  stately  mansion  belonging  to  the  Lords 
Montague,  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Montague 
Xkmt  Till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this 
Street,  as  also  Duck  Lime,  Ssiithfield,  now  called  Duke  Street, 
once  contained  a  number  of  bookseller's  shops.  In  1664, 
then  were  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  sixty  pamphlets 
published  in  Little  Britain.  According  to  the  eccentric  loho 
Punton,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  trade  was  Mr. 
Richard  Cheswell,  then  "  the  most  eminent  of  his  profession  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  who  well  deserves  the  title  of  Metropolitan 
Bookseller  of  England.  He  had  not  been  known  to  print  either 
a  bad  book,  or  opi  bad  paper.  He  is  admirably  well  qualiitd 
lor  his  business :  and  knows  how  to  value  a  copy  according  to  its 
worth,  witness  the  purchase  he  made  of  Archbishop  Ttttotsen'a 
octavo  Sermons."  Richard  Cheswell,  Citizen  and  Stationer,  was 
1  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripfriegate,  in  1711. 

Roger 
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Roger  North,  in  Ihe  Life  of  Dr.  John  North,  speaking-  of  book- 
tellers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  stays,  "  Little  Britain  was  a 
plentiful  and  perpetual  emporium  of  learned. authors,  and  men 
went  thither  as  to  a  market.  This  drew  a  mighty  trade,  the 
rather  because  the  shops  were  spacious,  and  the  learned  gladly 
resorted  to  them,  where  they  seldom  failed  to  meet  with  agreeable 
conversation;  and  the  booksellers  themselves  were  knowing;  and 
.  convertible  men,  with  whom,  for  the  sake  of  bookish  knowledge, 
the  greatest  wits  were  pleased  to  converse." 

Most  of  John  Donton's  publications  bear  date  prior  to  1724 ; 
and  we  further  learn  that  in  Addison's  time,  Duck  Lane,  or  ratW 
ihe  booksellers  there,  were  places  of  meeting  for  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  Titomas  Brittoo,  the  musical  small  coal  man,  arid  other 
literary  characters.  In  1724,  Macky,  in  his  Journey  Through 
England,  says,  "  The  Booksellers  of  ancient  books  in  all  Ian* 
gnage*  are  in  Little  Britain  and  Paternoster  Row :  those  for  divi- 
nity and  classics  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  law, 
history,  and  plays,  about  Temple  Bar;  and  the  French  book- 
sellers in  the  Strand/'  It  seems  then  that  the  bookselling  busi- 
ness has  been  gradually  resuming  its  original  station  near  the 
Cathedral,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  George  I. ;  while  the  vici- 
nity of  Duke  Street  and  Little  Britain  has  been  proportionabrj 
falling  into  disuse.  The  late  venerable  Mr.  Ballard  was  the 
oldest  and  longest  survivor  of  the  booksellers  in  that  quarter.— 
John  Dnnton,  the  bookseller's  historian,  speaking  of  old  Mr. 
Ballard,  says,  "  he  was  a  young  man  rising  in  business  in  1729." 
Mr.  Ballard  died  about  1795,  in  the  same  house  in  which  lie 
began  trade,  being  upwards  of  100  years  of  age.  Some  time 
before  his  death  he  used  to  be  moved  about  in  a  chair. 

A  few  doors  above  Little  Britain  on  the  side  now  occupied  by 
Trinity  Court,  stood  an  Hospital  or  Cell,  to  the  priory  of 
Clugny  in  France,  belonging  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  founded  in  1372.  This,  in  the  reign  of  Heury  VI.  was 
v  changed  into  a  brotherhood  of  Priests  by  Joan  Astley,  nurse  te 
Henry.     This  continued  till  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses 
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ky  Henry  VHL  and  being  spared  by  the  fire  of  London,  their 
refectory,  was  within  a  few  years  past,  a  nonjuror's  chapel ;  a 
vestry;  a  school-room  ;  then  Alderegate  Street  Coffee-house; 
a  Dancing  Academy ;  and,  lastly,  the  sign  of  "  The  Old  Parr's 
Head."  In  the  old  chapel  were  the  following  inscriptions:—***' 
"  Pray  for  the  good  estate  of  Roger  Rnssel,  Citizen  and  Salter, 
and  hia  wife  Anne :  Pray  for  the  soul  of  Nicholas  Achele."  The 
wiudews  were  decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Cavendish, 
Smith,  William  Purchess,  Mayor  of  London,  Agard,  Gatton,  &c. 

Aldersqate  Street  is  more  remarkable  for  its  ancient  gran- 
deur than  its  modern  embellishments ;  though,  adjoining  to  Lon- 
don House  is  a  very  handsome  mansion,  built  by  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Alderman  Harley  for  his  town  residence ;  this  has  lately 
been  most  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  is  now  occupied  as  a  supple- 
mentary hotel  belonging  to  the  Castle  and  Falcon. 

London  House,  on  .the  same  side  of  the  way,  long  occupied 
by  Mr  Seddon,  an  eminent  Cabinet-maker,  was  anciently  called 
Petre  House,  probably  from  Sir  William  Petre,  who  is  said  to 
have  raised  his  fortuue  by  promoting  and  assisting  in  the  disso- 
lution of  monasteries,  and  who  died  in  1572.  In  this  house  the 
noble  family  of  Petre  resided  till  1639.  During  the  civil  wars 
the  parliament  made  this  house  a  kind  of  prison*  In  1657  it 
belonged  to  Henry  Pierpoint,  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  who  dying 
without  issue,  and  the  great  fire  having  afterwards  demolished  the 
palace  of  the  Bishops  of  London  in  St.  Paul's  Churcji-yard,  this 
house  was  purchased  for  their  town  residence,  though  never  inha- 
bited by  more  than  one  prelate,  Bishop  Henchman,  who  died 
there  in  1675,  aud  was  buried  at  Fulham.  From  this  circum- 
stance this  structure  was  called  LONDON  HOUSE.  It  hai 
a  neat  chapel  belonging  to  it,  not  a  trace  of  which  remains.— 
Some  time  after  it  ceased  to  be  an  episcopal  residence,  it  wa* 
ocenpied  by  a  noncoojuring  prelate  of  the  name  of  fiqwlioson* 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  liberul  patron ; 
bis  collection  of  books  was  however  so  considerable,  that  it, 
obtained  him  the  appellation  of  "  Tom  Folio*"    He  resided  iu 
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fivay'r  fa»f  and  having  filled  four  chatnfters  with  book*,  so  that 
his  bed  was  obliged  tcr  be?  moved  into  the  passage,  he  todk  aparU 
tnenfe  in  LoifdOir  House;  inr  which  be  died  in  1726,  aged  forty* 
tour,  and  waft  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  81.  Bofolph.  Part 
of  his  extensive  library  wa»  sold  in  London  House  in  172&;  and 
the  remaining  parts  at  Pant's  Coffee-house  at  different  times  till 
1732.  His  brother,  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinsoir,  of  St  Dkmfo  Back 
chttcb,  was  his  successor  in  London  House,  and  died'  there  in 
1736.  In  1747,  some  of  the  apartments  were  occupied  by  Jacob 
Hire,  a  crazy  printer*  and  religions  writer.  In  1749,  Bishop 
Sherlock  obtained  leave  of  parliament,  on  behalf  of  him  and  his* 
svecessor,  to  convey  the  premises  for  forty  years  on  a  building 
hoe-,  or  to  demise,  or  sell  them  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  see. — 
About  tbe  year  1768;  Mr.  George  Seddon,  an  Upholsterer  and 
Cabinet-maker,  obtained  possession,  and  had  been  resident  but  a 
ftw  months,  when,  on  the  14th  of  July,  about  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  dreadful  fire  destroyed  the  whole  fabric  and  many  of  the 
adjacent  buildings ;  though  Mr.  Seddon  was  uninsured,  he  was 
enabled  to  rebuild  the  whole  on  a  more  convenient  aud  elegant 
plan.  Oa  the  6th  of  November,  1783,  another  fire  broke  out  is 
the  workshops  behind  the  dwelling-house,  and  destroyed  all  the 
premises;  besides  many  in  Bartholomew  Close,  including  not  less 
than  fifty  dwelling-houses:  The  workshops  were  soon  afterwards 
.rebuilt,  and  a  number4  of  good  houses,  and  more  convenient  ave-< 
nags,  have-replaced  those  that  became  the  prey  of  the  flames. 

A  little  to  tho  smith  of  London  House,  for  it  slili  bears  the 
frame,  stood  the  fine  mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland :  but 
which  being  deserted  by  the  family,  was  let  out  in  tenements  for 
BMdhaaical  employments,  and  at  length  became  so  decayed,  that 
abort  fifty 'years  since  it  was  entirely  taktn  down,  and  the  latgtf 
aiteitJ  occupied  covered  with  the  place  now  called  Westmoreland 
Buildings,  &c. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  London  House,  the  old  building  called 
the  Half  Moon  Tavern,  still  remains.  The  original  front,  craa* 
aasoted  with  foliage  aud  grotesque"  figures,  has  suffered  very  little* 
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alteration.  Hither  the  wits  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  often 
resorted,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Lauderdale  House. 
This  tavern  is  divided  into  several  houses,  and  let  oat  in  tene- 
ments. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  street,  on  the  site  of  a  large  distillery 
stood  the  town  residence  of  John  Maitland,  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
long  branded  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  infamous  Cabal  under 
Charles  If.  the  entrance  to  which  out  of  Aldersgate  Street  is  Btitt. 
distinguished  by  an  ornamented  door-way,  &c. 

Lower  down,  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  the  remains  of 
Shaftesbury  House  still  excite  attention,  though  divided  into 
tenements,  and  let  to  respectable  shopkeepers.  This  is  built 
with  brick,  and  ornamented  with  stone,  under  the  masterly 
direction  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  was  first  called  Thanet  House. 
The  front  is  adorned  with  Ionic  pilasters,  from  the  volntes  of 
which  hang  garlands  of  foliage.  These  pilasters  are  doubled  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  window,  over  which  is  an  arched  pedi* 
meat  open  for  the  reception  of  a  shield.  The  door  is  arched,  and 
from  each  side  of  it  rises  an  elegant  scroll  for  the  support  of  ft 
balcony.  It  obtained  the  name  of  Shaftesbury  House,  from 
being  purchased  by  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shafteat 
bury,  who  is  said  to  have  chosen  this  residence  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  hid  party  in  the  city.  This  structure  was  going 
fast  to  decay,  when,  in  the  year  1?50,  the  London  Lying-in- 
Hospital  was  instituted.  The  promoters  of  that  charity  repaired 
the  house  completely,  and  preserved  it  for  a  time  from  the  fate 
of  its  neighbour  mansions.  The  General  Dispensary  was  after- 
wards held  here;  and  another  part  of  the  house  was,  till  verf 
lately,  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship  by  a  Dissenting  Congre- 
gation, who  at  present  assemble  in  a  new  chapel  recently  erected 
jn  the  front  of  the  street 

In  this  street,  and  not  far  from  the  end  of  Jewin  Street, 
we  find,,  adjoining  the  spot  where  the  old  Aldersgate  stood,  the 
elegant  Hotel  and  Inn,  called  the  Castle  and  Falcon :  an  Inn 
for  Coaches  and  Travellers,  chiefly  from  the  north  read. 

A  little 
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A  little  higher  up,  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  stood'  Cooks' 
Hall,  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  about  forty  years  since; 
the  site  is  now  covered  with  very  good  houses.  It  is  upon  re- 
cord, that  formerly  a  Cook  was  exposed  upon  the  pillory  for  sel- 
ling; a  stinking  pike. 

Long  Lane,  which  intersects  Aldersgate  Street  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Barbican,  is  said  to  have  been  built  beyond  the  north 
wall  of  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Second,  wheu  some  booths  in  the  church-yard  being 
taken  down,  a  number  of  tenements  were  erected  in  Long  Lane 
for  such  as  would  give  great  rents.  It  is  probable  that  none  of 
the. original  buildings  remain :  but  those  on  the  south  side,  though 
lately  repaired  by  the  noble  owner,  offer  the  largest  aggregate 
of  the  rude  dwellings  of  our  forefathers  now  in  existence  in  the 
metropolis.  Whoever  considers  the  materials  of  which  these 
buildings  are  formed,  and  the  obstruction  that  must  have  been 
given  to  a  free  circulation  of  air  by  the  method  of  constructing 
them  with  one  story  overhanging  another,  and  extends  his  view  to 
a  metropolis,  composed  chiefly  of  such  fabrics,  will  cease  to  won* 
der  at  the  frequency  and  extent  of  the  conflagrations,  and  the 
pestilential  diseases  with  which  London  was  formerly  afflicted. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  description  of  several  ancient 
streets,  &c.  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  extensive 
street  of  Aldersgate,  and  the  Ward  to  which  it  gives  name,  we 
will  return  to  CHEAPS1DE.  This  street  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  in  the  history  of  our  city  of  all  others.  It  has  been 
alternately  a  scene  in  which  the  porter  in  the  market,  the  mer- 
chant, and  even  the  monarch,  have  ultimately  acted  a  part. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  Bow  Church  stood  the  CROSS.  It  waa 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  was  the  scene  of  many 
remarkable  events*  It  was  intended  as  a  monument  of  the  affec- 
tionate regard  which  Edward  I.  eutertained  for  the  memory  of 
his  Queen,  Eleanor,  who  had  been  his  companion  in  the  Cru- 
sades, and  who,  according  to  report,  had  saved  his  life*  when 
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wounded  by  a  poisoned  dagger,  by  racking  bis  wounds.  This 
faithful  consort  died  at  Herdeby,  in  Lincolnshire ;  and  the  king 
ordered  that  crosses  should  be  erected  at  all  the  places  where  the 
corpse  rested  on  its  way  to  Westminster  Abbey,  the  place  of  its 
interment,  in  1290.  Crosses  were  accordingly  raised  at  Gran- 
tham, Woburu,  Northampton,  Stoney-Stratford,  Dunstable,  St. 
Albaa's,  Waltham,  Tottenham,  West-Cheap,  and  Charing.  That 
at ,  West-Cheap  was  originally  a  statue  of  the  Queen,  similar 
to  the  one  at  Northampton.  Falling  into  decay,  it  was  rebuilt, 
in  1441,  daring  the  mayoralty  of  John  Hutherby,  at  the  joint 
expense  of  several  citizens .  It  was  then  ornamented  with  va- 
rious images  and  emblematical  figures,  as  of  the  Resurrection, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  Edward  the  Confessor,  &c.  At  every  public 
entry  it  was  re-gilt;  for  almost  all  magnificent  processions 
took  this  road :  hence  it  was  kept  a  long  time  in  good  repair 
At  length,  however,  that  bane  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  superb 
architecture,  the  Reformation,  took  place,  and  the  iconoclastic 
zeal  of  the  reformers  discovered  the  most  damnable  idolatry 
in  the  beautiful  images  and  costly  ornaments  of  this  cross. 
Persons  who  bat  just  before  had  been  paying  a  respect  to  the 
mother  of  God  almost  amounting  to  idolatry,  now  preferred  an 
image  of  Diana,  which  was  found  in  the  River  Thames,  to 
that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  !  The  most  wanton  indignities  were 
offered  to  the  symbols  of  the  ancjent  faith ;  and  even,  as  it  appears, 
'  the  relics  of  paganism  were  preserved  with  a  zeal  which  had 
before  been  directed  to  the  pious  uses  and  remembrances  of  the 
Christian  Faith.  Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  was  not  so  far 
gone :  she  saw  the  lengths  to  which  this  species  of  vandalism 
would  lead  them,  and  she  very  properly  directed  that  a  stop 
should  be  put  to  these  impious  proceedings :  she,  moreover, 
offered  a  large  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders.  She  had 
sense  enough  to  perceive,  that  "  a  plain  cross,  the  mark  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  ought  not  to  be  the  occasion  of  any  scandal; 
so  directed,  that  one  should  be  placed  on  the  summit,an3  gilt."* 
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At  length  another  species  of  Christian  iconoclasts  arose.    The 
efferveseoce  of  an  innovatiug  zeal  was  nearly  gone ;  and  the 
kingdom  was  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  Reformation, 
when  a  faction  of  the  most  odious  character  unfortunately  gained 
the  ascendancy  over  the  sacred  altars  of  God,  and  the  ancient 
throne  of  the  monarch.    Whatever  had  hitherto  been  held  sacred, 
for  its  ancient  character,  or  venerable  for  the  antiquity  of  its  ori- 
gin, was  treated  with  the  most  impious  indignity  by  a  new  race 
of  puritans,  who,  in  their  zeal  to  promote  a  pretended  superiority 
of  piety  and  devotion,  "  o'erstept  the  modesty"  of  the  genuine 
religion  which  they  professed ;  and,  without  scruple  or  remorse, 
laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  almost  every  object  of  public 
taste — on  almost  every  memento  of  the  pious  gratitude  of  their 
forefathers.      "  Superstition,"   says  Pennant,  "  is  certain,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  take  the  other  extreme."     In  the  year  1643, 
the  loyal,  holy,  humane,  and  enlightened  Parliament,  passed  a 
vote  for  the  demolition  of  all  crosses,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
those  beautiful  works  of  art,  as  paintings,  &e.  which  the  zeal  and 
piety  of  the  Roman  Catholics  had  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  service  of  religion.  In  short,  whatever  had  been  before 
regarded  as  "  helps  to  devotion,"  were  now  condemned  as  popish 
relics  and  idolatrous  trappings.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  these 
fanatics  meant  no  indignity  to  the  saints,  the  martyrs,  and  con- 
fessors, originals  of  the  numerous  beautiful  sculptures  and  por- 
traits, which,  in  their  wanton  zeal,  they  defaced,  or  removed : 
but  a  similar  conduct,  if  exercised  against  the  effigies,  or  pic- 
tures of  their  idol,  Cromwell,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  looked 
upon  as  an  insult  to  liberty  and  religion. 

The  destruction  of  the  Cross  in  Cheapside  was  committed  to 
Sir  Robert  Harlow,  who  entered  on  the  ignoble  service  with  a 
promptitude  worthy  of  the  cause  and  the  men  he  sold  himself  to 
serve.  A  troop  of  horse,  and  two  companies  of  fool,  were  deemed 
necessary  to  protect  him  against  the  outraged  feelings  of  an  in- 
sulted populace,  who,  it  was  justly  supposed,  would  not  very 
patiently  witness  this  indignity   to  their  ancient  faith  and  loyal 
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sentiments.  Harlow,  however,  thus  protected,  executed  Ms 
wicked  orders  most  effectually.  Pennant,  in  a  strain  of  indignant 
sarcasm,  adds,  that  "  the  same  most  piou*  and  religious  noble 
knight  did  also  attack  and  demolish  the  abominable  and  most 
blasphemous  crucifix  in  Christ's  Hospital,  and  broke  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces  f*  In  short,  he  continues,  "  saeb  was  the  rage 
of  the  times  against  the  sign  of  religion,  that  it  was  not  suffered  in 
shop-books,  or  even  in  the  primers  of  children  ;f  and  as  to  the 
cross  used  in  baptism,  it  became  the  abomination  of  abomina- 
tions. 

And  tone  against  all  kMiaing, 

The  Cross  in  Shop-books  and  baptizing. 

"  But,"  says  Dr.  Hugh  son,  J  "  though  the  Puritans  were  so 
anxious  in  demolishing  the  oulward  representations  of  the  mira- 
cles and  sufferings  of  the  great  author  of  the  Christian  religion, 
they  were  very  tenacious  to  preserve  his  name  in  all  their  actions  ; 
and  under  the  cloak  of  that  most  holy  name  to  practise  every 
enormity."  Nay,  so  ridiculous  were  they  in  their  applications, 
that  the  following  will  serve  as  specimens  of  their  naming  their 
children  at  baptism:  Praise— God  Barebone;  Christ — came— 
into — the — world — to— save  Barebone  ;  If— Christ — had— not— ^ 
died — thou — hadst— been— damned  Barebone. 5  The  following 
are  the  names  of  a  Jury  returned  in  the  county  of  Sussex  :— •< 
Accepted  Trevor,  of  Norsham  ;  Redeemed  Com p ton,  of  Battle  ; 
Faint-Not  He  wet,  of  Heath  field ;  Make-  Peace  Heaton,  of  Hare; 
God-reward  Smart,  of  Fivehnrst ;  Staud-fast-on-high  Stringer, 
of  Crowhurst;  Earth  Adams,  of  Warbleton;  CaNeu.  Lower,  of 
Warbleton ;  Kill-sin  Pimple,  of  Witham  ;  Return  Spelman,  of 

Z2  Watling; 

•  Vicar's  Parliamentary  Chronicle,  1646,  p.  S90;  apvi  Pen.  350. 
t  Gray'a  Hadibras,  II.  S53,  note.    Comult  also  the  note  to  L'Hist  da 
PEntree  de  la  Heync  Mere,  printed  ibr  Bowyer,  p.  38.    Pen,  u*  sup. 
X  London,  Ace.  Vol.  III.  p.  2*7. 
$  In  prooooocmg  this  name,  soma  are  said  to  have  omitted  the  former 
part,  and  to  hare  called  him  Dmmned  Barebone.    Granger*!  Biog .  Hist.  YoL 
•II,  p.  68 ;  in  Wilson,  I.  p.  49. 
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Watting ;  Be-fritbfbl  Joiner,  of  Britiing  ;  Ffy-.Dehate  Robert, 
of  Britling  ;  I^hMhe-geod-fighUof-feith  While,  of  Earner; 
More-fruit  Flower,  of  East- Had  ley ;  Hepe-for  Bending,  of  East* 
Hadley  :  Gracefel  Harding,  of  Lewes ;  Weep-not  Billings,  of 
Lewes ;  and  Meek  Brewer,  of  Okeham.  To  such  precioas  and 
enlightened  ami  as  these  were  the  liberties,  the  laws,  and  the 
happiness  of  Great  Britain,  at  one  time  committed !  "  It  was 
said  that  the  genealogy  of  oar  Saviour  might  be  learnt  from  the 
names  in  Cromwell's  regiments ;  and  that  the  muster-master 
used  no  other  list  than  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew !"  Yea, 
Reader,  these  were  [the  men,  who  so  abominated  all  supersti- 
tion, that  they  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  a  golden  crucifix  :  the 
emblem  of  a  dying  Redeemer;  or  the  most  enchanting  effort 
of  the  pencil,  if  it  described  the  last  agonies  of  Him  to  whom 
the  world,  under  the  One  eternal  Jehovah,  owes,  if  not  its  very 
existence,  its  preservation,  and  its  eternal  happiness  ! 

The  learned,  ingenious,  and  unfortunate  Howell,  in  his  Let- 
ters,* thus  describes  these  unhappy  times :  "  Who  would  have 
thought  poor  England  would  have  been  brought  to  this  pass  ? 
Could  it  ever  have  entered  into  the  imagination  of  man,  that  the 
scheme  and  whole  frame  of  so  ancient  and  well- modelled  a  go- 
vernment, should  be  so  suddenly  struck  off  the  hinge?,  quite  out 
of  joynt,  and  tumbled  into  cuch  a  horrid  confusion  ?  Who  would 
lave  held  it  possible  that  to  fly  from  Babylon,  we  should  fall  into 
such  a  Babel  P  That  to  avoid  such  a  superstition,  some  people 
should  be  brought  to  belch  out  such  a  horrid  prophanencss,  as  to 
call  the  temples  of  God  the  tabernacles  of  Satan ;  the  Lord's 
Supper,  a  two-penny  ordinary;  to  make  the  communion-table  a 
manger  ;  and  the  font  a  trough  to  water  their  horses  in ;  to  term 
the  white  decent  robe  of  the  Presbyter,  the  whore's  smock ;  the 
pipes,  through  which  nothing  came  hut  anthems  and  holy  hymns, 

the 

9  "  Familiar  Letters,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  divided  into  sundry  sec- 
tions, partly  historical,  partly  political,  and  partly  philosophical,  by  Ja 
Howell."    1645. 
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the  Devil's  bagpipes ;  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  thbogh  extracted 
most  of  it  oat  of  the  Sacred  Text,  called  by  some  another  kind 
of  Alcoran;  by  others  raw  porridge,  by  some  a  piece  forged  in 
Hell  ?  Who  would  have  thought  to  have  seen  in  England  the 
churches  shot,  and  the  shops  open,  on  Cbmtmu-dey  ?  Coald 
any  soul  have  imagined  that  this  isle  would  have  produced  ouch, 
monster*,  «s  to  rejoice  at  the  Turk's  gtod  successes  against 
Christians,  and  wish  he  were  in  the  midst  of  ffioine  ?  Who  would 
have  dreamed,  ten  years  since,  when  Archbishop  Land  did  ride 
in  state  through  London  streets,  accompanying  my  lord-mayor  of 
London,  to  be  sworn  lord  high-treasure*  of  Eogland,  that  the 
mitre  should  have  now  come  to  such  a  scorn,  to  sooh  a  national 
kind  of  hatred,  as  to  pot  the  whole  island  in  a  combustion  ?" 

When  the  in6del  fanatics  ef  the  French  Revolution  passed  a 
law  to  abolish  all  religion  and  its  venerable  ensigns—when  they 
wrote  on  the  doors  of  the  churches  that  "  death  is  an  eternal 
sleep/'  their  actions  and  professions  were  in  perfect  accordance  ; 
hot  when  the  puritanic  infidels  of  Cromwell  thus  acted,  they  were 
loud  and  clamorous  about  faith,  grace,  mystery,  the  spirit,  elec- 
tion, predestination,  and  the  love  of  God !  The  rebels  of  France 
had  Robespierre,  a  professed  atheist,  for  their  head,  and  the 
principles  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Mirabeau,  deists  and  de- 
bauchees for  their  guides ;  the  rebels  of  England  had  a  canting 
sectarist,  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  their  leader,  who  cut  the  throats 
of  his  loyal  and  peaceable  fellow  subjects  "  in  tlie  name  of  the 
'  Lord;"' and  knocked  out  their  brains  for  the  love  of  God  and 
out  of  zeal  for  his  cause :  From  Calvin's  Institutes  they  drew 
their  faith,  from  the  example  of  heathens,  their  works :  "  Woo 
to  them  who  call  evil  good  and  good  evil !"  Yet  these  wretches 
polluted  the  land,  till  they  had  nearly  demoralized  the  whole 
nation,  and  destroyed  every  record  of  its  former  greatness. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Queen  Street  was  the  usual  place  for  the  . 
royal  family  to  see  the  ancient  tournaments  and  shews.    One  of 
these  being  exhibited  in  the  reigo  of  Edward  III.  between  Sopar 
Lane  and  Cheapside  Cross,  a  scaffold  was  erected  for  Queen  Phi- 
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lippa  aad  her  ladies,  all  most  richly  attired.  According  to  Stove; 
44  the  tipper  part  of  the  scaffold  brake  asunder,  whereby  they 
were  with  eome  shame  forced  to  fall  down,  and  many  knights  audi 
ethers  who  stood  beneath  much  hurt."  The  carpenters  were 
saved  from  punishment  by  the  intercession  of  the  Queen  <m  her 
knees ;  hut  to  prevent  such  accidents  in  future,  the  King  ordered 
a  building  of  stone  to  he  erected  near  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le* 
Bow,  for  himself,  the  Qneen#  and  others,  to  see  the  gallant  spec- 
tacles in  safety. 

On  the  north  of  this  pari  of  Cheapside  was  a  tract  of  land 
called  the  Grbat  .Field  ;  which,  it  seems,  in  the  second  year 
ef  King  Edward  VI.  being  in  the  tenure  of  Lady  Catherine  Dor- 
mer, she  sold  it  to  Sir  Robert  Cholmley,  Knight 

Nearly  opposite  the  Cross,  stood  Goldsmiths'  Row,  said  to 
have  been  in  Stow's  time  "  the  most  beautiful  frame  and  front  of 
houses  and  shops  within  all  tbe  wall  of  London."  They  were 
built  hy  Thomas  Wood,  Goldsmith  and  Sheriff  in  1491,  and  con- 
sisted of  ten  lair  dwelling  houses  and  fourteen  shops,  all  in  one 
frame,  uniformly  built  four  stories  high  ;  tbe  fronts  embellished 
with  the  Goldsmith's  arms,  and  the  figures  of  Woodmen,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  builder's  name,  riding  on  monstrous  beasts  ia 
lead,  painted  over  and  gilt.  Before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
Goldsmith's  shops  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  Westcheap. 

At  the  west  end  of  Cheapside  a  stone  cross  of  greater  antiquity 
Uibii  that  erected  by  Edward  L  is  said  to  have  stood  near  the  east 
end  of  St.  Michael  Le  Querne  till  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  1390, 
when  it  was  taken  down,  the  church  enlarged,  and  a  conduit 
erected  in  the  room  of  the  cross. 

The  view  of  Cheapside,  before  the  great  fire,  was  uncommonly 
grotesque.  The  Cross  and  Conduit,  the  long  row  of  shops  pro- 
jecting from  the  houses  reaching  to  the  bottoms  of  the  first  floors, 
their  lights  shewing  through  their  lops,  were  at  that  time  all 
that  could  he  expected  to  distinguish  the  most  magnificent 
streets. 
A  little  to  the  westward  of  the  last-named  cross,  fronting  the 
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street  nearly  opposite  Paternoster  Row,  stood  the  church  of  St. 
Miihael  Le  Querne,  so  distinguished  ou  account  of  being  near 
a  cornmarket.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  but  not 
being  rebuilt  after  the  fire  in  1666,  its  site  was  laid  into  the  street, 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  for  rebuilding  the  city.  The  earliest 
account  of  this  church  is  in  the  year  1181,  when  its  state  was 
reported  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's ;  from  this  it 
appears  to  have  been  long  used  as  a  chapel.  In  the  ancient  re- 
cords it  is  called  St.  Michael  ad  Bladum,  i.  e.  at  the  Corn, 
because  a  corn-market  reached  up  from  it  westward  to  the  sham* 
bles,  or  flesh  market,  from  which  situation  it  was  sometimes 
called  St.  Michael  de  Maccllo.  It  was  not  made  a  rectory  till 
possessed  by  Thomas  Newton,  who  was  buried  in  the  choir  in 
1461. 

The  principal  person  buried  here  was  John  Bankes,  Esq.  Mer- 
cer, whose  daughter  and  heir  Anna,  was  wife  to  Waller,  the 
poet  Mr.  Bankes,  at  his  death,  left  considerable  donations  "  to 
unbeneficed  ministers,  decayed  housekeepers,  the  poor  of  many 
parishes,  all,  or  most  of  the  prisons,  bridewells,  and  hospitals, 
in  and  about  London ;  young  beginners  to  set  up  in  their  trades, 
the  Artillery  Company;  the  Mercer's  Company  in  lands  and 
money ;  to  his  friends  in  token  of  remembrance,  &c.  notwith- 
standing a  noble  and  sufficient  dowry  reserved  for  his  daughter. " 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  Wood  Street  was  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Peter  in  Cheap,  which  was  distinguished  in  ancient 
records  by  St.  Peter  in  Wode  Street  and  in  West  Chepin.  It 
is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which  was  anciently  in  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  St.  Alban's,  wich  whom  it  continued  till  the  sup- 
pression by  Henry  VIII.  who  granted  it  to  Lord  Wriothesley,  an 
ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton :  it  is  now  in  the  gift  of 
private  persons.  This  church  not  being  rebuilt  after  the  great 
fire,  the  parish  was  united  to  that  of  St.  Matthew,  Friday  Street, 
and  the  site  converted  into  a  church-yard. 

In  the  year  1 401 ,  a  licence  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  parish,  to  erect  a  shed  or  shop  before  their  church  towards 
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Cheapside,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  annually  to  the  Chamber 
of  London,  the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  and  four-pence ;  but  thai 
ground-rent  proving  too  high,  it  was  reduced  to  thirteen  shillings 
and  four-pence.  On  the  site  of  this  building,  which  was  called 
The  Lung  Shop,  four  shops  were  afterwards  erected,  with  rooms 
over  them. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  Thomas  Wood,  one  of  the  Sheriffs, 
was  a  principal  benefactor,  the  roof  being  supported  by  images  of 
Woodmen*  Sir  John  Shaw,  Mayor  in  1501,  appointed  by  will 
that  the  church  and  steeple  should  be  rebuilt  out  of  his  estate, 
with  a  flat  roof.  An  eminent  rector  of  this  church  was  Thomas 
Goodryche,  LL.  D.  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Lord  Chancellor  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  He  was  a  great  friend 
to  the  Reformation. 

Wert  Cheap  Conduit,  which  stood  between  Bucklersbury 
and  the  Poultry,  brought  the  first  supply  of  sweet  water,  which 
was  conveyed  from  Paddingtou  by  means  of  leaden  pipes ;  it  was 
erected  by  Henry  Walleis,  between  1281  to  1284,  the  water- 
course to  James's  Head  being  five  hundred  and  ten  rods ;  from 
thence  to  the  Mews  Gate,  one  hundred  and  two  rods,  and  to  tha 
Cross  in  Westcheap  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  rods.  The 
building  was  castellated  with  stone,  and  the  cistern  of  lead.  In 
1479  it  was  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Ham,  one  of  the  Sheriffs ;  but  as 
the  supply  of  the  Thames  and  the  New  River  water  had  rendered 
this  conduit  unnecessary,  the  magistracy,  after  the  great  fire,  laid 
the  site  into  the  street ;  this  had  been  before  a  kind  of  nuisance. 

The  Standard  in  Cheapside,  it  should  have  been  observ- 
ed, nearly  opposite  Honey  Lane,  was  a  place  of  execution.  From 
the  Staudard,  in  1439,  Eleanor  Cobham,  wife  to  Humphrey,  the 
Good  Duke  of  Gloucester,  being  charged  with  sorcery,  and  in- 
tending the  death  of  Henry  VI.  walked  barefoot  with  a  taper  in 
her  hand  to  St.  Paul's. 

Here,  too,  Queen  Anne  Bullen,  in  her  passage  to  her  corona* 
tion,  was  received  by  pageants  representing  Pallas,  Juno,  and 
Venus,  and  was  presented  with  a  golden  ball,  divided  into  three 
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parts,  signifying  Wisdom,  Riches,  and  Felicity.  "  But,  alas !" 
•ays  Mr.  Pennant,  "  beneath  them  lurked  speedy  disgrace,  im- 
prisonment, the  block,  and  the  axe." 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  Bread  Street  a  vault  being  dog,  a 
perfect  pavement  was  found  fifteen  feet  from  the  surface.  Bnrton, 
in  his  account  of  London  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ob- 
served, "  that  within  fourscore  years  and  less,  Cheapside  had  been 
raised  several  feet  higher;  and  that  from  the  late  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  St.  Paul's  Church  after  the  fire,  it  appeared,  by 
several  eminent  marks,  that  it  was  twenty-eight  feet  higher  than 
it  was  when  St.  Paul's  was  first  built." 

Cheapside,  and  particularly.  Bow  Church,  have  afforded 
events  highly  remarkable  in  the  course  of  history.  This  edifice 
is  supposed  to  have  been  first  erected  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  named  New  Mary  Church,  to  distinguish  it 
Arom  Aldermary  in  its  vicinity.  Great  part  of  the  steeple  fell 
down  in  the  year  1271,  and  killed  several  persons.  In  1469, 
the  Common  Council  ordered  that  Bow  Bell  should  be  rung  every 
night  at  nine.  It  was  nearly  rebuilt  in  1612,  and  finished,  except 
the  lanthorns  and  bows,  built  of  stone  at  Caen  in  Normandy, 
and  delivered  at  Custom  House  Key  at  4*.  &d.  the  ton.  The 
lautltorns  were  intended  to  have  been  glazed,  and  to  have  lights 
pat  in  them  every  night.  In  1620  the  church  was  new  pewed  and 
beautified;  but  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  flames  in  1666, 
wheit  the  steeple  fell,  with  a  most  melodious  mg  of  twelve  bells. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1673,  and  the  dial  pot  up  in  1681,  and  has  since 
that  period  been  several  times  repaired  ami  beautified.  In  dig- 
ging the  foundation  for  the  new  ground,  as  the  present  edifice 
was  brought  about  forty  feet  forwarder  than  the  old  one,  to 
range  with  the  street,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, sunk  about  eighteen  feet  through  made  ground,  under 
which  he  found  a  Roman  causeway,  four  feet  thick,  of  rough 
stone,  close,  and  well  rammed  with  Roman  brick  and  rubbish  at 
the  bottom.  On  this  causeway  Sir  Christopher  laid  the  founda- 
i  of  this  weighty  and  lofty  tower. 

The 
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The  principal  ornament  of  Bow  Church  is  its  steeple,  erected 
Bear  the  north-west  angle,  and  made  contiguous  by  a  lobby  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  steeple,  the  latter  is  all  of  Portland 
stone,  antl  consists  of  a  tower  and  spire.  The  tower  is  square; 
on  the  north  side  is  a  door  and  beautiful  door-case,  the  piers  and 
arch  are  of  the  Tuscan  order,  adorned  with  two  columns  and  en» 
tablement  of  the  Doric,  enriched  with  cherubim.  Above  the 
torniee  is  an  elliptical  aperture;  on  the  key-piece  a  cherub; 
whence,  by  way  of  compartment,  extend  two  festoons  of  large 
fruit,  sustained  by  two  angels  in  a  sitting  posture,  their  feet 
resting  on  the  cornice,  and  the  whole  adorned  with  rustic.  Above 
another  door-case  of  the  same  form,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  a 
similar  aperture  and  balcony ;.  and,  a  little  higher,  a  medallion 
cornice  :  above  that  are  four  belfry  Windows,  each  adorned  with 
four  pilasters  and  entablement  of  the  Ionic :  on  the  cornice  an 
acroteria ;  at  each  angle  four  cartouches  erected  tapering ;  and, 
on  the  meeting  of  the  upper  ends  a  spacious  vase,  which  termi- 
nates the  tower. 

The  spire  begins  with  a  circular  mure;  a  little  higher,  on  the 
top  of  the  vases,  is  a  range  of  Corinth iau  columns ;  with  entabla- 
ture and  acroteria  of  the  Corinthian  order.  This  balcony  is 
adorned  with  bows,  or  arches,  all  of  which  may  be  passed  under 
in  walking  round  this  part.  The  spire  a  little  higher  is  adorned 
with  pedestals,  their  columns  and  entablature  of  the  Composite 
order ;  so  that  liefe  are  the  five  orders,  placed  exactly  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  commonly  expressed.  Several  car- 
touches stand  on  the  corner  of  this  last  order,  supporting  a  pyra- 
midal body  of  considerable  altitude ;  and,  at  the  vertex,  a  spa- 
cious ball ;  above,  as  a  vane,  is  the  figure  of  a  dragon,  of  polished 
brass,  ten  feet  long,  with  the  wings  partially  expanded;  but 
though  of  considerable  bulk,  it  is  turned  by  the  least  wind. 

A  writer  of  considerable  critical  knowledge  in  architectural 
beauty,  observes,  that  "  the  steeple  of  Bow  is  another  master- 
piece of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's,  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  building, 
which  has  no  fixed  rule  to  direct  it,  nor  is  it  to  be  reduced  to 

any 
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any  fixed  taw*  of  beauty.  Without  doubt,"  continues  this  .au- 
thor, "  if  w«  consider  it  only  a  part  of  some  ether  building,  it  can 
be  esteemed  no  other  than  a  delightful  absurdity ;  but  if  ettfeer 
considered  m  itself,  or  a«  the  decoration  of  a  whole  city  in  pros- 
pect, not  only  to  be  justified,  but  admired.  That  whit-Ji  we  hare 
just  mentioned  is  beyond  question  as  perfect  as  human  imagine* 
tion  can  contrive  or  execute ;  and  till  we  eee  it  outdone,  we  shaH 
hardly  think  it  to  be  equalled.* 

The  bells  of  this  steeple,  of  whieh  mention  is  made  further  on, 
were  rung  for  the  first  time  on  his  Majesty's  birth-day,  Juoed* 
1762:  their  respective  weights  are  as  follow:  1st  bell  8  ewt. 
Z-4ths.  and  7/6.— 2d.  9  act.  and  2/6.— 3rd.  10  cwt.  1-4* A.  and 
4/6_4tb.  12  ewt.  and  7/6.— 5th.  13  cwt.  and  24/6.— 6th.  17  cmt 

and  1L/6 7th.  20  of/,  and  a  balf  and  26/6.— 8th.  24  cwt.  and  a 

half  and  5/6. -9th.  34  cwt.  and  a  half  and  6/6.— and  the  lOUi 
53  cwt.  and  22/6.  f 

The  church  is  well  built  of  brick  and  stone ;  the  walls  covered 
with  a  finishing;  the  roof  is  arched,  and  supported  by  ten  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  covered  with  lead.  The  floor 
is  paved  with  stone;  there  are  three  aisles,  besides  the  cross 
aisle  at  the  west  end,  and  several  handsome  windows.  Tlte  roof 
is  adorned  with  pannels,  and  arches  of  crocket  and  fret- work ; 
betweeu  the  columns  are  arches:  and  above  them  an  entable- 
ment: on  the  key -pieces  of  the  arches  are  cherubim.  The  waiu- 
scot  and  pews  are  of  oak ;  the  pulpit  is  veneered  and  carved, 
having  enrichments  of  leaves,  coronets,  and  scallops.  Near  the 
north -west  angle  is  aJiandsome  inner  wainscot  door-ease,  adorned 
with  fluted  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  gallery  at  the 
west  end  contains  a  good  organ ;  and  the  other  galleries  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  are  very  handsome.  The  altar-piece  is 
adorned  with  four  fluted  pillars,  aud  entablature  of  the  Coriu- 
thian  order,  two  on  each  side  of  the  decalogue,  done  in  gold  let- 
ters on  black  under  a  glory,  all  carved  and  gilt ;  above  are  two 

attic 
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attic  pilasters,  with  cornice  and  compass  pediment,  on  which  are 
placed  the  figures  of  seven  golden  candlesticks,  with  flaming 
tapers.  Under  this  pediment  is  a  spacious  glory,  the  rays  curi- 
ously veneered,  replenishing  a  circle  about  five  feet  diameter, 
and,  in  the  centre,  the  words  Glory  be  to  God  on  High ;  and 
under,  in  one  line,  without  the  circle,— On  earth  peace,  good 
will  towards  men.  The  upper  part  of  the  altar-piece  is  enriched 
with  palm-branches,  leaves,  &c.  between  two  lamps  ;  and,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  is  a  marble  font.  On  the  front  of  the 
north  gallery  the  arms  of  England  are  placed. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  within  are,  length  sixty-five 
feet  and  a  half,  breadth  sixty -three*  altitude  thirty-eight;  and 
that  of  the  steeple  is  two  hundred  and  twenty- five  feet.  The 
ten  bells  in  this  steeple  are  esteemed  as  being  very  musical. 

Under  the  south-east  window,  in  the  chancel,  is  a  handsome 
monument  to  the  memory  of  .Dr.  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  by 
the  late  Thomas  Banks,  Esq.  R.  A.  consisting  of  a  pedestal, 
sculptured  with  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Bristol  impaling  that  of 
Newton  ;  on  this  a  sarcophagus,  the  font  of  which  represents  a  fine 
weeping  figure.  On  the  life  side  of  the  monument  is  a  fine  figure 
of  Faith,  supporting  her  left  arm  on  the  sarcophagus,  and  her 
head  on  her  hand,  with  her  right  arm  extended  as  though  in  the 
act  of  clasping.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  boy  with  a  globe,  and 
a  triangle  at  his  feet;  and,  on  the  sarcophagus,  a  mitre,  crosier, 
and  rolls  of  paper.     Underneath  is  the  following  inscription  : 

In  thee  the  fairest  bloom  of  opening  youth, 
Flourish'd  beneath  the  guard  of  Christian  trnth  ; 
That  guiding  Truth  to  Virtue  form'd  thy  mind, 
And  warm'd  thy  heart  to  feel  for  all  mankind  : 
How  sad  the  change  my  widow'd  days  now  prove ! 
Thou  soul  of  friendship  and  of  lender  lore. 
Yet  holy  Faith  one  soothing  hope  supplies. 
That  paints  our  future  union  in  the  skies. 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Newton,  O.  O.  twenty- 
five  years  rector  of  this  church,  Deau  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Bishop 

of 
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of  Bristol.  He  resigned  hi*  soul  to  bis  Almighty  Creator 
Feb.  14,  1782,  in  the  79th  year  of  bis  age. 

"His  remains  were,  according  to  his  desire,  interred  under 
the  south  aisle  of  St  Paul's. 

"  Reader,  if  you  wouM  be  further  informed  of  his  character, 
acquaint  yourself  with  his  writings.  His  second  wife,  who  had 
the  happiness  of  living  with  him  in  the  most  perfect  love  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  has  caused  this  monument  to  be  placed  as 
a  testimony  of  her  affection  and  gratitude  to  the  kindest  husband 

and  most  benevolent  friend.*" 

At 

*  This  eminent  prelate  was  born  at  Lichfield  on  the  first  of  January,  1704, 
He  received  tbe  mdimeoU  of  his  education  in  the  Free  School  in  that  city. 
In  1717  he  was  removed  to  Westminster  School.;  and  the  year  following 
admitted  a  king's  scholar.  After  continuing  here  six  years,  he  was  elected 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  in  December, 
1729,  and  Priest  in  the  February  following.  At  first  he  officiated  for  a 
short  time  as  Curate  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  continued  several 
years  assistant  to  Dr.  Trebeck,  on  account  of  this  gentleman's  ill  health.— 
Hi*  first  preferment  was  that  of  reader  and  afternoon  preacher  at  Grosvenor 
Chapel,  in  South  Aodley  Street.  He  was  afterwards  taken  into  Lord  Carpen- 
ter's t  amity  as  t-tor  to  his  son,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  TyrconneL  In  this 
family  he  lived  several  years  much  at  his  ease.  In  1744,  through  the  interest 
of  the  Earl  of  Bath,  he  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  I«e  Bow,  in 
Cheapside,  so  that  he  was  forty  years  of  age  before  he  obtained  any  living* 
In  1745  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.;  and,  in  174T,  he  was  chosen  lecturer 
of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  The  same  year  he  married  his  first  wife, 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Trebeck,  with  whom  he  lived  happily 
seven  years.  In  1749  he  published  his  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  which  met 
with  a  very  favourable  reception.  In  June,  1734,  he  lost  his  father  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three;  and  a  few  days  after  his  wife,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 
Being  at  this  time  engaged  in  writing  his  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  the 
first  volume  was  published  in  the  following  winter;  but  the  other  two  did 
not  appear  till  three  yearn  afterwards ;  for  the  encouragement  of  his  work, 
he  was  in  the  meanwhile  appointed  to  preach  the  Boyle's  Lectures.  In 
1756  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  his  Majesty,  and,  the  following  year,  a 
prebendary  of  Westminster.  In  1757,  through  the  interest  of  Archbishop 
pilbert,  he  was  appointed  Sub-Almoner  to  his  Majesty,  and  afterwards  to  a 
Mecentorship  in  the  Cathedral  of  York,  which  he  held  till  his  promotion 

to 
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At  this  church,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  are  given  eight  lectures  for  demonstrating  the  Christian 
%&  be  the  true  religion,  against  the  cavil*  and  deuial  of  Atheists, 
Deists,  Jews,  Mahometans,  or  Pagans;  but  without  entering  into 
the  aontroversies  on  inferior  points,  too  common  among  Chris- 
ti  ms.     These  lectures  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  January. 

The  annual  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  the  Propogation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  is  also  preached  here  before  the 
lord  Mayor,  and  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  on  the  third 
Friday  in  February.  Bow  Church  is  sometimes  appropriated  for 
iTie  consecration  of  bishops.  It  is  also  the  principal  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  peculiars.  Jn  this  church  was  formerly 
held  the  Conrt  of  Arches,  so  called  from  curia  de  arcubus; 
whence  also  the  name  of  the  churth,  because  it  was  originally 
built  upon  arches. 

It  should  have  been  observed,  that  this  church  was,  fn  the 
year  1090,  exposed  to  a  tempest,  which  unroofed  the  buildiug, 
the  rafters  of  which  are  twenty-six  feet  in  leugth,  which,  it  is 
said*  were  precipitated  with  such  violence  into  the  high  street, 
at  that  time  swampy  unpaved  ground,  that  only  four  feet  ap- 
peared above  the  level,  which  were  cut  down  to  the  same,  as 
they  could  not  be  removed. 

The  particulars  of  a  dangerous  insurrection  in  the  year  1195, 

are 

to  a  Bishopric.  In  September,  1761,  Dr.  Newton  married  his  second  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Lisburne,  by  a  fine  young  woman,  whom 
he  had  married  and  much  injured.  She  watt  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hand.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  lie  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Bristol 

In  1768'  he  succeeded  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  vacufed  by  the 
promotion  of  Bishop  Cornwallis  to  the  sec  of  Canterbury.  On  this  prefer* 
nient,  u  hich  appeared  to  be  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  he  resigned,  with 
becoming  moderation,  the  living  of  St.  Mary  Lc  Bow,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, he  might  have  held  in  commend  am.  From  this  period  his  healrft  be* 
came-  very  precarious ;  but,  though  subject  to  mnny  Mis  of  illness,  he  lived 
long  enough  to  survive  almost  all  his  friends,  and  expired  on  the  14th  of 
February,  r7fttf.  His  works  are  collected  iu  three  volumes  quarto,  to  which 
are  prefixed  one  htuulced  and  thirty-four  pages  of  the  Life  and  Anecdotes  *f 
himself  and  Friends. 
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are  too  nearly  connected  with  Bow  Church  to  be  passed  over 
here.  At  this  time  one  WUliaui  Fitz-Osbert,  commonly  called 
Long-beard,  a  deformed  person,  being  a  man  of  most  persua- 
sive elocution,  became  the  professed  advocate  of  the  poor  citi- 
zens against  a  certain  aid  or  taillage  which  was  to  be  raised  for 
the  service  of  the  public.  He  insisted  that  this  tax  was  propor- 
tioned in  a  very  unjust  manner;  the  rich  being  iu  a  manner 
exonerated,  while  the  poor  were  to  bear  the  burden  of  almost  the 
whole ;  and  this  insinuation  wrought  so  powerfully  on  the  popu- 
lace, that  a  tumult  ensued  near  St  Paul's  Church,  in  which 
many  of  the  citizens  were  killed.  Information  of  what  had  passed 
having  reached  the  King's  Justiciary,  Hubert,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  he  summoned  Fitz-Osbert  to  appear  before  him; 
but  he  was  attended  by  such  a  numerous  croud  of  his  adherents, 
that  the  archbishop,  instead  of  seizing  his  person,  thought  ft 
necessary,  for  his  own  safety,  to  dismiss  him  with  a  gentle  re- 
proof and  his  advice,  not  to  appear  in  any  unlawful  assembly 
in  future.  By  some  means,  at  present  not  apparent,  live  more 
wealthy  citizens  being  resolved  to  seize  Fitz-Osbert,  the  notice 
of  his  danger  was  so  short,  that,  with  a  very  few  friends,  he  had 
scarcely  time  to  get  possession  of  Bow  Church,  and  to  fortify  the 
steeple,  before  he  was  attacked.  It  seems  the  populace  from  all 
parts  in  and  near  Cheapside  rose  to  defend  their  champion,  but 
such  persuasive  arguments  were  used  by  the  magistrates,  thai 
the  people  were  prevailed  on  to  disperse. 

At  length,  as  Fitz-Osbert  found  the  assailants  "would  make  no 
scruple  in  setting  fire  to  the  steeple,  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  fight  his  way  through,  and  making  a  desperate  effort,  killed 
several  of  them,  till  being  overpowered  by  superior  numbers, 
himself,  with  eight  of  his  followers,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower  of  London.  The  next  morning  they 
were  brought  to  trial,  aud  sentence  of  deaih  being  passed,  they 
were  allowed  only  one  night  to  make  their  peace  with  heaven,  and 
on  the  following  day  they  were  drawn  by  the  feet  to  the  Elms  in 
Smith  field,  where  they  were  publicly  executed,  and  theu  hung 
in  chains.     But  as  the  body  of  Fitz-Osbert  was  taken  down  and 

carried 
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carried  away  by  his  friends,  a  report  was  immediately  propogated 
by  a  priest,  one  of  his  relatives,  that  several  miracles  had  been 
wrought  at  the  place  of  his  execution,  which  causing  great  mnA- 
bers  of  people  to  resort  there,  many  of  them  picked  up  and  carried 
away,  as  holy  relics,  pieces  of  the  earth  on  which  the  blood  of 
their  champion  had  been  spilt ;  others  continued  the  whole  night 
in  the  utmost  fervour  of  devotion,  and  would  not  quit  the  place 
till  a  military  guard  compelled  them  to  disperse  and  return  to 
their  respective  habitations. 

To  put  a  more  effectual  stop  to  this  rising  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Fitz-Osbert,  a  life  of  him  was  made  public  by  autho- 
rity, and  the  priest,  who  attempted  to  stir  up  the  people,  excom- 
municated.   . 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Old  Church,  towards  the  street,  a 
large  stone  building  formerly  stood,  in  the  old  records  called 
Sildam,  for  the  use  of  the  royal  family  when  they  wished  to  see 
tournaments.  &c.  It  was  called  Crown  Sild ;  but,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  was  let  to  several  mercers :  though  it  was  still  used  by 
the  royal  family  on  public  days  to  see  the  processions  or  shews. 

In  the  year  1510,  Henry  VIII.  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a 
yeoman  of  the  guard,  came  into  the  city,  on  St.  John's  Eve,  to 
see  the  grand  cavalcade  of  the  City  Watch  ;  andwas  so  pleased, 
that  on  St.  Peter's  Eve  he  came  again  with  his  queen,  attended 
by  the  principal  nobility,  and  stood  in  Cheapside.  This  proces- 
sion was  always  by  torch  light,  the  city  music  leading  the  way ; 
this  was  followed  by  the  Lord  Mayor's  officers,  in  party-coloured 
liveries;  the  sword-bearer  on  horseback,  in  beautiful  armour  : 
next  the  Lord  Mayor,  mounted  on  a  stately  horse,  richly  capa- 
risoned, attended  by  a  giant  and  two  pages  on  horseback,  three 
pages,  morrice-dancers,  and  footmen.  After  these  came  the  She- 
riffs, attended  by  their  officers,  in  proper  liveries,  and  other 
giants,  pages,  &c.  Then  a  considerable  body  of  demi-lancer* 
in  bright  armour,  on  stately  horses,  followed  by  a  number  of 
carbineers  in  fustian  coats,  with  the  city  arras  on  their  backs 
find  breasts.  After  these  came  a  division  of  archers,  with  their 
bows  bent,  and  shafts  of  arrows  by  their  sides.  A  number  of 
3  haiberdeera 
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halberdiers  wen  then  preceded  by  a  party  of  pikemea,  with 
croslets  and  helmets;  and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  party  of 
billmen,  with  aprons  and  helmets  of  mail.  But  the  body  at  large 
did  not  consist  of  more  than  two  thousand  men,  including  musi- 
cians, drummers,  &c  This  cavalcade  entering  the  city  by  the 
way  of  Cheepside,  passed  on  to  Aldgate,  and  tlien  through  Fen- 
church  Street,  Gracecburch  Street,  back  to  the  conduit.  This 
procession  was  attended  by  nine  hundred  and  forty  large  lau- 
thorns,  carried  on  long  poles.  Exclusive  of  these,  a  great  num- 
ber of  lamps  were  hung  against  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
way,  decorated  with  flowers,  and  greens  made  into  garlands. 

A  place  for  the  Royal  Family  to  view  processions,  &c.  is  still 
reserved  at  a  house  nearly  opposite  Bow  Church,  which,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  has  been  occupied  by  their  Majesties,  and  other 
branches  of  their  house.  It  also  still  forms  a  condition  in  the 
leases  of  several  houses  in  this  street,  that  the  tenant  shall  allow 
a  certain  portion  of  room  at  one  or  more  windows  to  the  landlord's 
friends  on  public  procession  days,  &c. 

In  this  street,  says  Stow,  formerly  lived  a  considerable  mer- 
cer, of  the  name  of  John  Hare,  at  the  sign  of  the  Crown.  Of 
this  man  and  his  sign,  the  same  author,  on  the  authority  of  the 
early  Chronicles,  relates  what  he  calls  a  "  pretty  odd  story ."— 
"  The  1  *2th  of  March,  14G0,  Walter  Walker,  a  grocer  of  Cheape,  in 
Iiondon,  for  words  spoken  touching  the  title  of  King  Edward  when 
he  was  proclaymed,  was  suddenly  apprehended,  condemned,  and 
beheaded  in  Smithfield."*  The  words  spoken  by  this  unfortu- 
nate citizen  consisted  of  a  joke  respecting  the  sign,  adding,  that 
his  son  would  be  "  heir  to  the  Crown."  Mr.  Hare  succeeded, 
though  not  immediately,  to  this  house,  and  died  in  1564.  He 
waa  of  an  ancient  Suffolk  family ;  and  left  several  valuable  lega- 
cies to  various  charitable  foundations,  &c. 

The  history  of  Cbeapside  is  of  too  extensive  a  nature  to  admit 
of  much  farther  detail. 

2  A  Iu 

•  Stow'i  Anndi,  p.  41*. 
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In  its  present  state,  it  ;is  one  of  tfhe  €ne*t  fttitoete  ia'«heme*rt- 
polis,  abounding  with  the  moot  valuable  Hriiey  in  ahaoat  every 
species  of  merchandize.  Within  *ttie  last  ytar,  *flie  west  end,  at 
tin;  corner  of  St.  PauPs  Church  Yard,  arid  the  end  *f  fttteniosfer 
Row,  lias  undergone  some  vafaaMe  'improvements.  Some  of 
the  houses  at  the  corner  of  the  laat-itamed -street,  or  Row,  tare 
been  palled  down,  and  a  more  commanding  and  elegant  *vtew  is 
afforded  to  persons  approaching  St  PanPs  from  Sow  Church, 
&c. 

Though  we  tiave  nlready  extended  the  history  of  this  street  to 
a  considerable  length,  we  will  endeavour  to  convey  as  ^complete 
an  idea  as  possible  of  the  present  state,  extent,  'and  importance 
of  the  range  of  public  and  private  buildings  forming,  in  a  con- 
tinued line,  the  streets  called  Leadenhall  Street,  Cortrh&l,  the 
Poultry,  and  Cheap  side,  extending,  as  the  reader  will  have 
observed,  fiom  Aldgate,  near  Whrtechapel,  to  &t.  Paul's  Church, 
east  and  west. 

Leadenhall  Street  commences,  according  to  the  rotation  of  num> 
bcrs  on  houses,  at  the  nortlrend of^Graceehurch  Street ;  butagtee- 
ably  to  the  rapid  view  here  meant  to  be  given,  at  Aldgate,  where 
there  is  Wo.  70,  on  the  south  aide,  and  76  on  the  north  side. 
On  the  first  of  these  sides  stand,  at  or  near  No.  62,  Brick- 
layer's Hall,  now  a  JeVs  Synagogue ,  at  46,  late  Dirty  Dkf^s 
House ;  Mr.  Newman's  extensive  shop  and  house,  called  the 
Minerva  Printing  Office  ;  23,  East4n<tta  Chambers ;  from  1*2  to 
21,  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE,  at  the  corner  of  No.  7, 
LEADENHALL  MARKET.  There  also  branches  from 'this 
side  the  street,  tire  following  inferior  streets,  courts,  &e.  :— 
Aldgate  High  Street,  from  the  end  ;  'Black  Raven  Court, -Havfe- 
horn  Court,  Angel  Court,  Hand  and  Pen  Court,  -Sugar-Leaf 
Court,  Billitek  Lai*e,*  Lime  Street,*  and 4  GRACE- 
CHURCH  STREET.*  From  the  north  run  Smiths  Building*, 
Crecchurch  Lane,  Broker's  Gardens,  St.  Mary  Atffe;*  Shafts 
Court,  aud  BISHOPSGATE  STREET.*    On  this  side  stand 

St. 
*  A  good  ftreet 


£*.  QjLfmwx}  JfiffE  PffWfii,  flW  No.  8$;  Ejs>  I»4i» 
Va^pi***,  N*  W(S;  CHVROH  OF  ST.  MARY  fi$E,  116, 
JJ7;  fteaj4gi  pn^  or  t*p  WfUpqt  Inn*  and  Taverns.  Tht 
Ifflgfe  ^  thy  ffeet  k  frl*V  M*e  P*5?*  Where  I*a- 
AmliaU  3*9*  fii^PPRN^ILL  co^enees,  agre^y  to  thf 
arrange/neat  fop  adopted.    T*is.  is  a  street  of  still  great?/  im- 

*ff  ff™c*cfc»rph  $£e*t,  #  ito  j»»ction  with  ^dje»b*U  Street; 
Pjater**  /kjtey,  §t.  tyicipePs  AH*y»  BpU  Court*  £ihchin  Lane,* 
-CoWF**  Qfwt,%  fting>  Acp§  Passage,  Chapge  AJley,  and 
Poof's  #pftd  All#y •  P»  *W»  JW**  *k°  **»Pd  **  Rowing  publip 
*"iWws  *T.  PPTEB^S  CHURCH;  ST.  ^lCHAgL'3 
.CJ^UftC^,  #r^»4  fir*  Q#ee,  and  tip'  <?*>**  I***r?*9f 
Office.    The  Mansion  House  is  in  a  short  street  of  the  famp 

#¥  V*rtteft  pr  W*  *fe  §*«*  fte  /ffBff^i  Fire  Qjkef 
VW  fifffiffife;  fiwks  IFire  Qfficf;  THE  &OYAL  E*- 
CJUJiGJE  ;  tfae  {loyal  Eavcbange  Assurance  pffice  is  at  Lloyd's 
,Q<#e  Hfttfe,  An.  the  Exchange;  SWa  Fir?  QtfSc*.  ftan  thp 
#W»e  si**  Aran?))  off  ^j^op^ate  ST^^aqr  ^iTpiN  /  White 
^ftma  C*ur$,  .SnnCoitft,  fa  wjnan's  Coort,  finch  Lane,  $weat- 
4W>  AI>#F*  ^a^  Bm Wiftgs,  Pripp^w  Street,  an*  Caatle  Alley, 
ftpi^otfe  *fc)ef  fte  pay  **aod  wetal  very  ^t^nsiYeC^e-Jliou^efl : 
in  ajU  abo£fc  seven. 

At  tk*  jmcUpn  of  Comhill  and  %  POULTRY  is  a*  open 
>s» ace  Mv«  |)ie  Mansion  #opa*9  erfed  tf  ansion^oase  Street : 
jtmttbis  jsieaaaMy  included  in  the  street  calfe}  THE  PQUL- 
«y«r.  JTtaMU^a  cwtajue,  on  the  wwth  «4e,  ,the  tf  ANSIAN 
£()#$£,  and  has  only  pipjtreat,. called  Charlotte  Row,  branch- 
Jag  »fown  it.  QjMJ*  north  side  w^T.  MILDRED'S  £*iU&g#, 
. ,%  J>pW4ry  .Cpfv^r,  and  QRflqEflS'  » ALL.  gft.  Mildred's 
,Coart,  tirgeer'a  r|aU..Qourt,  and  th*  Q w>  J^waYf  bl»B«h  «#t  at 

2  A  2  >t 

9  A  good  street. 
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At  this  last-mentioned  street  CHEAPSIDE  commences.  On 
the  south  side  is  BOW  CHURCH;  and  the  following- streets, 
&c.  run  chiefly  towards  the  Thames :  BcciCLEftSBURY ;  Bind-in* 
hand  Court;  Queen  Street,  Bow  Lane;  Bow  Church-yard ; 
Bread  Street;  Friday  Street;  Fountain  Court;  Old 
Change;  Mitre  Court;  and  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard.— 
From  the  north  side  of  Cheapstde  ran  Ironmonger  Lane; 
Kino  Street;  Lawrence  Lane;  Honey  Lane  Market;  Milk 
Street;  Wood  Btreet;  Gutter  Lane,  Foster  Lane; 
and  NEWGATE  STREET;  also,  from  the  centre,  Pater- 
noster Row.  On  this  Bide  likewise  stands  Mercers4  Hall; 
Atlas  Fire  Office;  and  Sadlers'  Hall;  and  the  houses  and  ta- 
verns are  large  and  excellent,  Cheapstde  is  in  length  one  fur- 
long thirty-nine  perches. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  this  continuation  of  streets,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  there  run  nearly  fifty  streets, 
&c. :  many  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent ;  and  nearly  all 
vf  them  abounding  with  shops,  warehouses,  banks,  offices,  &c 
of  various  descriptions,  public  and  private.  There*  are,  perhaps, 
more  money  transastions,  am)  altogether  a  greater  extent  of  trade 
and  commerce  done  in  these  several  streets,  and  those  conti- 
guous, exclusive  of  all  others  in  the  metropolis,  than  in  any  other 
city  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting  Amsterdam,  Dublin,  Ham- 
burgh, Lisbon,  Paris,  Petersburg^  Rotterdam,  or  Stockholm. 

Proceeding  along  this  line  of  streets,  from  the  north-west 
corner,  we  enter  NEWGATE  STREET,  so  called  from  the 
City  Gate  which  formerly  stood  here.  This  street  is  at  present 
a  very  excellent  one,  abounding  with  good  shops,  many  of  which 
are  in  the  worsted  lace,  fringe,  bed  furniture,  ornaments,  &c. 
trade.  The  number  of  streets,  courts,  and  passages  leading  out  of 
■'  it  is  six  on  the  north  side,  and  five  on  the  south.  Its  length  is 
two  furlongs,  from  Cheapside  to  the  top  of  Old  Bailey  Street 
The  principal  objects  of  curiosity  or  utility  areas  follow  i  CHRIST 
4  CHURCH  and  HOSPITAL. 

CHRIST 
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CHRlStt  CHURCH,  the  interior  of  which  is  among  the  meet 
beautiful  and  substantial  in  the .  rnttropolis,  U  situated  behind 
the  keases,  en  the  north  aide  of  this  street  It  is*  a  vicarage* 
united  with  St  Leonard's,  Foster  Lane,  and  is  ia  the  patronage 
*f  the  Governors  nf  Christ  Church  Hospital,  am)  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster,  alternately.  Its  valuation,  in  the 
king's  books,  •  ia  twenty-six  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  six- 
pence. The  present  vicar  is  the  Rev.  Samuel  Crowther,  M.  A. 
one  of  the  few  clergymen  who  strictly  merit  the  title  of  evange- 
lical; whom  none  but  the  abandoned. can  listen  to  attentively 
withottt  at  least  secretly  admiring  "  the  beauty  of  holiues*/* 
and  wishing  himself  a  better  man.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Crowther 
are  the  ornament  and  glory  ,of  the  establishment ;  priests  of  the 
primitive  school,  who  know  how  to  recommend  their  faith  by 
their  works ;  and  by  a  mild  and  yet  faithful ;  an  elegant  yet 
simple;  a  devout  yet  pleasing  elocution,  irresistibly  enlist  the 
best  affections  of  our  nature  in  the  service  of  heaven  and  uni- 
versal goodness.  The  passing  clouds  of  the  Genevan  erred* 
which  occasionally  darken  the  mild  lustre  of  Mr.  Crowther's 
teachings,  vanish  almost  aa  they  appear,  dispersed  by  the  radi* 
ence  of  his  benevolence,  and  lost  iu  the  almost  constant  beams  of 
bis  rational  piety.  However  widely  one  may  differ  in  some  points 
from  such  men,  no  one  need  constantly  attend  the  morning  and 
evening  service  at  Christ  Church  un profitably :  "  fndioctidtscant, 
ament  mcminisie  periti" 

The  church,  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  Christ  Church, 
was  the  place  of  worship  for  the  neighbouring  convent  of  Grey 
friars,  more  properly  the  Franciscans,*  er  Mendicants,  an  order* 

2A3  as 

*  Perhaps  I  nay  be  permitted  to  refer  the  reader  to  Section  VI.  Part  U 
of  the  "  Portraiture  of  Catholicism/'  in  which,  assisted  by  a  learned  Bene- 
dictine Monk,  who  tat  at  ray  elbow  while  that  section  was  written,  I  have 
endeavoured  Co  delineate  the  origin,  nature,  character,  and  decline  of  mo- 
nastic institutions,  in  a  manner  perhaps  not  before  attempted.  The  history 
ef  the  mendicant  orders,  following  the  rale  of  St.  Francis,  and  thence  called 

Franciscans, 
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as  Mr.  Pe^ht  justly  afctffla,  £oas*»sifft;  powers  df  pWaakion 
superior  to  Met}  other.  In  confirmation  of  this  tetoark  it  amy 
be  obsefrerf,  that  thl*  church  watf  reckdrtfl  dne  of  the  ttdbtmt- 
pert  of  tHfe  cdntentoal  churched;  and  rose  entirety  by  tfc«  opu- 
lence dt  ttwi  devout.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Philip  the1  Hwity, 
arid  second  queen  to1  Edward  I.  in  1306  began  the  fehotf.  IttU 
btfla,  (Jneen  to  Edward  II.  gave  threescore  and  ten  potttida;  ihfd 
feueen  PfaiKppa,  wife  of  Edward  III.  gar*  thrfeacore  arid  t#o 
poun&k  towards  the  building.  John  de  Bretagtte,  Buke  of  McH- 
mdrifl,  built  the  body  of  the  church,  at  a  tast  e*]iehce;  ittd 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  gave  twenty  greit  Madia 
out  of  the  forest  at  Tunbridge.* 

Akultitudes,  according  to<fche  same  authority,  of  all  ranks  *tfe 
crouded  in  this"  holy  ground.  It  boasts  bf  teceitihg  four  qu&rift; 
Margaret  and  Isabella,  above-mentioned ;  Joan,  daughter*  to  EoV 
wird  It.  and  wife  bf  Edward  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland:  Add,  to 
make  the  fdiiftn,  Isabella,  wife  of  William  Warren,  titular  queen 
Of  Man,  til  ninied.  Of  these  Isabella,  whom  Gray  so  strongly 
stigmatizes, 

The  She*woli*  of  ?rahce,  with  unrelen(tih&  fangs. 
That  tear**  the  bowels  of  thy  maogttd  mote, 

t  hope,  continues  Pennant,  was  wrapped  in  the  friar's  garment, 
for  few  stood  more  hi  need  of  dsemouifuge.  With  wonderful  hypo- 
crisy the  was  buried  with  the  heart  of  her  murdered  husband  on 
her  breast  f 

Hera 

Franciscan!,  is  there  traced  at  tame  tome  length ;  and  at  the  information 
there  given  was  principally  derired  from  a  gentleman  of  great  probitr*  an* 
almost  unlimited  erudition,  whose  varied  knowledge  had  been  acquired 
during  many  years  residence  in  every  Catholic  country  in  Europe;  but 
chiefly  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  convents  at  Rome,  I  have  no  hesha» 
tiou  in  declaring  it  correct  and  curious. 

*  Pennant's  London,  p.  169. 
t  Strype,  L  Book  III.  13t.  apud  Pair.  170, 
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•  Htre  the  Past  Beatrix,  the  daughter  of  Beery  III.  ane) 
Paehean  of  Brolapc;  Isabella,  daughter  of  Edward  UL  and 
wife  of  Ingleram  do  Cooroy,  created  Sari  of  Bedford ;  Job* 
Huntings,,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  slain  in  Woodstock  Park,  at  % 
Chriatmas  festivity  in  1389:  be  waa  then  very  young,  and  being 
desirou*  ef  instruction  ia  feat*  ef  chivalry,  rau  against  a  stout 
knight  of  the  name  of  John  Saint  John ;  but  it  remains  uncertain 
whether  bis  death  was  the  result  of  Resign  or  accident* 

John  Duo  de  Bourbon,  one  of  the  nobis  prisoners  taken  at  thf 
battle  of  Agincourt,  after  eighteen  year*  imprisonment,  in  1443 
bate  feuud  a  tomb. 

Wallet  Blunt,  Lord  Moon^joy,  treasurer  of  England  in  the) 
time  of  Edward  IV.  and  many  other  illustrious  persons,  were 
deposited  here. 

Boaidea  these,  here  rest  the  bodies  of  many  unfortunate  vio* 
time,  who  fell  by  the  baada  of  the  executioner  in  the  wretehe4 
times  of  too  many  of  our  monarch*,  as  often,  says  Pennant,  no- 
justly  as  otherwise.  He  dona  not,  bowover,  reckon  in  ttra  list  of 
those  who  have  suffered  unjustly,  the  ambitious  profligate,  Roger 
Mortimer,  paramour  of  Isabella,  wife  to  the  unhappy  Edward 
II.  simamed  of  Caernarvon.  lie  waa  surprised  with  the  eueeq 
in  Nottingham  Castle.  In  win  did  aha  cry,  "  Bel  fiU !  bej 
fiU !  aye*  pitae  du  gentile  Mortimer.0  Ho  was  hurried  to  Lon- 
don on  the  19th  of  October,  1390,  and,  after  a  summary  hearing, 
dragged  to  Tyburn,  whore  bo  was  bung,  like  n  common  male- 
factor, two  days  upon  the  gallows. 

The  French  and  English  historians  differ  materially  in  their 
account  of  the  conduct  of  Isabella  during  ho?  rebellion  against 
her  hnaband;  but  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  share 
which  the  French  monarch  took  in  that  nefarious  business.  This 
king  waa  Charles  the  Fair,  Isabella's  brother.  They  could  not, 
however,  but  perceive  the  feet  of  her  shameful  familiarities  with 
Mortimer;  and  Mezerai  says,  that  because  this  favourite,  who, 

2  A  4  he 

•  Uolinahtd't  Chronicle,  p.  471,  in  Pis. 
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be  laid,  had  made  hia  escape  oat  of  the  Tower  ef  London,  earn* 
to  Queen  Isabella  at  Paris,  Charles  so  detested  their  shmnefal 
proceedings,  that  he  would  not  suffer  her  any  longer  in  hia  domi- 
nions. This  is  not  the  fact :  Mortimer  had  been  two  years  in 
Paris,  and  Charles,  it  is  well  known,  auffered  bis  whole  court, 
above  sixteen  months,  to  witness  the  familiarities  between  hia 
sister  and  that  profligate  rebel. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  that  Mortimer  suffered. 
The  court  being  come  to  the  town  of  Nottingham,  the  queen  and 
.  Mortimer,  then  Earl  of  Marche,  lodged  in  the  Castle,  with  it 
guard  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  knights;  whilst  the  king  lodged 
in  the  town,  with  a  small,  but  gallant,  retinue,  among  whom 
waa  William,  ford  Montacute,  who  waa  the  principal  person  con- 
cerned :  and  a  man  of  great  power  and  of  large  estates.  He 
makes  a  figure  in  FtoissarPs  Chronicle,  and  is  smply  noticed  by 
all  our  historian*,  as  well  ss  in  our  records.  His  Countess  was 
Catherine,  daughter  of  William  de  Grandison,  the  lady,  whose 
attractions,  as  it  is  pretended,  gave  rise  to  the  Order  of  the 
Garter* 

The  queen,  according  to  Stow,  had  the  keys  of  the  Castle 
brought  to  her  every  night,  and  laid  them  under  her  pillow.  Not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  however,  Edward  gained  over 
the  governor,  and,  by  a  secret  passage,  seized  the  unfortunate 
favourite.f 

In  the  succeeding  reign,  Sir  Robert  Tresilian,  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  the  stout  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, auffered  in  a  similar  manner  to  Mortimer,  and  were  interred 
in  this  church.  Here,  also,  in  1428,  Were  interred  the  mangled 
remains  of  Sir  John  Mortimer,  Knight,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 

jealousy 

•  Vide  Collins's  Peerage,  bj  Sir  Eg.  Brjdgea,  IL  p.  43,  (not*.) 
t  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  transaction,  and  a  description  of  the 
place,  still  called  Mortimer'i  Hole,"  See  «  Beauties  of  England,"  Vol.  XJ(. 
Fart  L  107,  et  seq.  in  Nottinghamshire. 
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jealousy  of  the  bouse  of  Lancaster  against  that  of  York.  He  waa 
charged  with  au  attempt  to  make  bis  escape  out  of  the  Tower, 
where  be  had  been  some  time  confined,  that  he  might  etk  ap  aa 
insurrection  ia  Wales.  He  suffered  by  an  ex  post  facto  laww 
called  the  Statutes  of  Escapes,  made  on  purpose  to  destroy  him  ; 
for  the  paoois  of  his  guilt  were  by  no  means  manifest* 

Another  guiltless  sacrifice  buried  here  is  Thomas  Burdett,  EsOj. 
ancestor  of  the  present  celebrated  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart. 
Mr.  Burdett  possessed  a  white  bock,  of  which  he  was  particularly 
fond.  This  King,  Edward  IV.  happening  to  kill,  Burdett,  fo- 
raged at  this  affront,  expressed  a  wish  that  the  bone*  of  the 
animal  were  in  the  body  of  those  who  advised  bis  majesty  to  kill 
it.  The  ministers  pf  Edward,  it  seems,  did  not  feel  it  necessary  t» 
take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  every  freak  or  private 
act  of  the  king ;  neither  was  it  the  fashion  at  that  time  to  insult 
the  monarch  through  the  medium  of  his  advisers,  and  for  this 
rash  and  foolish  wish  Mr.  Burdett  was  tried,  as  wishing  evil  ta 
his  sovereign,  and  for  this  only  be  lost  his  head.f  Such  were 
then  the  consequences  of  even  a  suspicion  of  "  imagining  the 
king's  death  i"  A  much  greater  latitude  of  imagination  on  these 
points  is  now  indulged  with  impunity.  The  highest  dignities  of 
the  realm  are  now  daily  spoken  of  in  language  of  the  keenest  con- 
tempt, and  that  by  persona  clamourous  for  liberty,  and,  as  they 
say,  groaning  under  the  oppression  of  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power"; 
yet  no  ill  consequences  follow,  unless  they  carry  their  indignv 
ties,  and  frequently  repeat  them,  before  the  bar  of  the  public* 
and  thus  outrage  the  feeiiogs  and  scandalize  the  principles  of 
every  loyal  subject,  and  peaceable  friend  of  constitutional  re- 
form. 

In  closing  this  short  list  of  eminent  persons  interred  in  the 
old  conventual  church,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  murdreos 
Lady  Alice  Hungerford,  who,  in  the  year  1623,  obtained  the 

favour 

•  Stow't  Annals,  564,  36&— ParlUmen.  Hi*.   l90.—Cottwi*s  Abrig. 
p  .  M8. 

♦  Hoi  jnahesd'a  Chronicles,  p.  70S,  in  Pennant. 
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-favour  of  lying  here.  She  had  killed  her  husband,  for  which 
she  was  lei  from  the  Tower  to  Holborn,  then  put  into  a  cart, 
with  om  of  her  servants,  and  thence  carried  to  Tyburn  and  erne- 
anted.* 

Thia  church*  in.  its  ancient  state,  wan  a  noble  structure,  being 
three  hundred  feet  long,  eighty-nine  broad,  and  upwards  of  sixty- 
Jbtif  feet  high.  When  the  rapacious  Henry  took  it  into  bis  head 
to  fob  all  the  religions  houses  in  the  kingdom,  ontof  revenge  to 
the  Pope,  and  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  bio  apostate  friend},  he 
seized  open  the  content  and  chores  of  the  Franciscans,  and  gave 
then*  to  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London.  The 
chord*  Was  given  to  be  made  a  parish  church,  in  lien  of  the  two 
churches  of  St.  Ewent  in  Newgate  Market,  near  the  northern 
corner  of  St  Eldeuess,  (now  Warwick)  Lane,  and  of  Si.  JNkkol** 
in  the  Skamblts,  on  the  north  side  of  Newgate  Street.  On  thin 
occasion,  both  these  churches,  with  their  parishes,  were  desso* 
If  shed ;  and  as  much  of  the  parish  of  St  Sepulchre  as  lay  within 
Newgate,  was  added  to  this  newly  erected  pariah  church.  Be- 
fore this  period,  the  old  conventual  church  was  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jeans  Christ ;  but  the  wicked 
Henry,  as  if  conscious  that  his  deeds  were  a  dishonour  to  God, 
«nd  yet  daring  to  insult  the  Saviour,  directed  it  to  be  hcaeeJbrht 
culled  CHRIST  CHURCH,  fnmded  oy  King  Henry  VIII / 
It  were  easy  to  found  churches  by  robbery  and  plunder;  .but 
Henry  might  have  contented  himself  with  sacrilege,  without 
stamping  his  impiety  with  the  name  of  him,  who,  by  his  our* 
vants,  has  expressly  forbidden  the  robbery  of  churches. 
.Ever  since  that  time  this  church  has  remained  a  vicarage  and 

parish 

*  Stow's  Annals,  p.  5i7. — Wecrer  asserts,  that  in  thisebsreh  were  interred 
four  queens,  four  duchesses,  four  countesses,  one  duke,  two  earls,  eight 
barons,  and  thirty-fire  knights;  in  all  sis  hundred  and  sixty-throe  persons  of 
quality,  before  the  dissolution  of  the  convent,  la  the  choir  were  nine  tombs 
•f  alabaster  and  marble,  inclosed  with  iron  bars.  One  tomb  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  coped  with  iron,  and  oue  hundred  and  forty  marble  grave-stones 
tu  divers  places.—"  Funeral  Menumenth,> 
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f  ftiflh  chrittth,  undet  the  p  afrvnage  already  mentioned,  the 
king  gavd  five  iWfndred  Marks  pet  annum,  iiV  land,  for  tier,  fot 
the  tIMinttaaflGe  of  thu  eHureb,  with  divine  service,  repairs,  &e. 
t^hus  makrffg  sorne  siftaM  atohenteirt  fo*  hk  saeriligeoue  meddling. 
In  ddneidetatidh  of  this  gift,  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  eit* 
fceus,  covenanted  and  granted,  inter  alia,  to  find  and  sustain 
ewe  preacher  at  this  church,  who  was  to  be  from  time  to  tlm€ 
frieaf  tt^reof,  giving  him  yearly  for  his  stipend  16/.  13*.  44. ; 
to  the  visitor  (now  called  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,)  10/. ;  and 
Id  the  other  five  priests  in  Ghriat  Church,  all  fo  be  helping  in 
divine  service,  ministering  the  sacrament  and  sacramental*,  SL 
%  piece ;  to  tiro  clerks  0/.  each ;  and  to  a  sexton  4/.  annually. 

Pennant  mentions,  With  a  sigh,  that  the  various  valuable  mo* 
tonmeats,  alabaster  and  marble  stones,  with  their  respective  irofi 
fence*,  &c.  were  sold  in  1545,  by  Martin  Bovtes,  lord  mayor, 
for  the  petty  snm  of  fifty  pounds  !  The  conventual  church 
was  consecrated  (n  the  year  13i6,  and  stood,  after  it  had  been 
despoiled  of  many  of  the  venerable  monuments  and  records  of 
Ha  ancient  grandeur,  till  a  still  greater  and  equally  merciless 
despoiler  levelled  nearly  the  whole  fabric  with  the  grbund *  for 
ft  was  dtstroydd  by  the  great  fire  Hi  1066.  Since  that  time,  only 
the  east  end  of  the  church  has  been  rebuilt  This  formed  the 
choir,  and  to  this  has  been  added  a  tower,  it  having  none  before. 
Within  this  year  or  taw  the  old  choir  has  been  repaired  and  beau- 
tified ;  and  the  present  church  forms,  particularly  in  its  internal 
arrangements,  a  very  beautiful  and  convenient  structure.  The 
lower  is  very  high  and  square,  crowned  with  a  plain  but  light 
cad  handsome  turret  The  ornaments  within  art  very  neat;  the 
walla  and  pillars  are  wainscoted :  there  are  very  capacious  galle* 
riea  en  the  north  and  south  sides.  At  the  west  end  is  another 
gallery,  for  the  we  of  the  bluecoat  hoys  or  scholars  of  Christ** 
Hospital.  In  the  centre  of  this  gallery  is  a  very  stately  and 
fine-toned  organ.  The  pulpit  is  elegantly  veneered,  and  carved 
With  theiigures  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  at  the  last  Supper; 

and, 
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and  also  of  the  Foar  Evangelist*.  .  There  are  a  centre  and  two 
aide  aisles  and  a  transept  The  altar  is  very  spacioas ;  and  the 
table  stands  on  a  fooUpjece  of  black  and  white  marble,  encom- 
passed with  handsome  rails,  and  ornamented  with  carved  work 
and  arabesque  painting.  The  font,  of  white  marble,  is  neatlj 
carved  in  alto  relievo.  The  western  window  is  very  large,  with 
ornamented  stained  glass,  and  the  royal  arms  in  the  centre.  The 
middle  aisle  is  very  wide  and  commodious,  but  is  nearly  filled 
with  form*  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  and  others.  In 
the  centre  is  a  large  stove,  by  which  the  whole  church  is  ren- 
dered warm  and  comfortable  during  the  winter  months.  Divine 
service  is  performed  three  times  every  day :  in  the  morning  and 
evening  by  the  vicar,  Mr.  Crowtber,  and  in  the  afternoon  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Burder,  M.  A.  author  of  "  Oriental  Customs/'  and 
nephew  of  Mr.  George  Border,  the  Calvinist  Minister,  of  Fetter 
Lane  Meeting,  and  editor  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 

In  this  chnrch  are  preached  the  annual  Spital  Sermons  in 
Easter  week.  Here  also  is  preached  an  annual  sermon  on  St* 
Matthew's  day,  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Gover- 
nors of  Christ's  Hospital.  After  divine  service,  on  this  day* 
the  senior  scholars  make  Latin  and  English  Orations  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Hospital,  previously  to  their  being  sent  to  the 
University. 

In  this  church  was  buried  the  celebrated  RICHARD  BAX- 
TER, of  whom  I  have  given  an  account  in  another  place.* 

CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL,  is  one  of  the  five  royal  hospitals 
which  ornament  and  honour  this  metropolis.  These  hospitals  ore 
*»  follow :  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  Bethlem,  Bridewell,  and  St^ 
Thomas's,  the  last  of  which  is  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark  I 
and  Bethlem  is  now  removing  to  St.  George's  Fields,  also  in  the 
county  of  Surry. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  this  hospital  was  built  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  convent  of  Grey  Friars,  whom  Henry  VIII. 

lobbed 

f  Bsavtiss  of  Englamb,  Ice.  Vol.  XIII.  Part  I.  p.  531,  ft  try. 
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robbed  and  plundered  when  he  sought  to  serve  <?dd  by  'impo- 
verishing his  minister*  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution.* 

Many  years  after  this  period,  io  the  reign  of  the  youthful  and 
well-disposed  Edward  VI.  the  buildings,  which  by  right  and  inhe- 
ritance belonged  to  the  Friars,  were  applied  to  the  hospital.  Rid* 
ley.  Bishop  of  London,  on  one  occasion  so  powerfully  wrought  on 
the  benevolent  heart  of  the  king,  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
him,  that  three  great  hospitals  were  almost  immediately  after- 
wards founded:  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  for  the  sick  and 
wended  poor;  Christ's,  for  the  orplian  poor ;  and  Bridewell  for 
"  the  thriftless." 

Very  little  now  remains  of  the  original  convent;  though  the 
buildings,  altogether,  are  very  extensive.  The  entrance  4s 
through  Christ  Cknrck  Passage,  a  narrow  opening,  leading  ont 
of  the  north  side  of  Newgate  Street,  limn  the  corner  of  Nos.  91 
and  OT  in  that  street  This  passage  leads  into  the  ancient  dots- 
ter  of  the  priory,  which  is  now  used  as  a  burial-place  for  lite  . 
hospital,  and  as  a  play-ground  for  the  children  in  wet  weather, 
and  also  as  a  thoroughfare  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and 
to  Little  Britain,  across  the  yard,  where  the  granrtnar-schoet 
and  dwelting-bouses  of  the  treasurer,  and  some  of  the  principal 
officers  are  situate.  The  front  of  the  cloister  may  be  seen  op 
this  passage ;  but  no  part  of  the  hospital  is  now  visible  in  New- 
gate Street. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult,  even  after  the  minutest  inspection,  to 
describe  with  accuracy  the  irregular  mass  of  buildings  now  con- 
stituting Christ's  Hospital.    Indeed,  the  interior,  and  particu- 
larly 

9  This  contemptible  tyrant,  *  just  before  his  death,  touched  with  re- 
morse, granted  the  convent  and  church  to  the  city,  and  caused  the  church 
to  be  opened  for  Divine  service ;"  but  not  till  he  had  spoiled  the  sanctuary  U 
its  ornaments  for  his  own  use,  and  made  it  a  storehouse  for  French'  prises  ! 
Pcsmoar,  p.  179.  "  It  is  written  my  bouse  shall  be  a  house  of  prayer ; 
bi|t  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves,"  How  sadly  was  this  verified  in  the 
time  of  Henry  ! 
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Jarly  the  lavs  and  regulations  of  the  foundation,  are  the  Aoly 
points  of  general  interest  aow  worth  much  attention. 

The  Charter  of  this  Institution  io  (dated  id  1562,  about  027 
yews  after  the  foundation  of  tiietaiidiag,  or  conarent  of  Asey 
friars.  $o  thai  what  now  remains  of  the  oogjuaai  etrucUf* 
oaanot  he  leas  than  669,  or  099  year*  old  I  Many  /of  .the  no- 
blest efforts  of  human  ekijl  and  industry,  though  ever  aacjuug,  ane 
evaneaant  only  when  combated  with  the  staWlity  and  duratieii 
of  the  earth  itself;  .and  it  was  wall  spoken,  when  it  vae  said 
that  "  the  righteous  shall  he  had  in  ev.erlaatingcciaAsnibcaMa:'9 
for  who  can  contemplate  venerable  remains  likeAfeese,  wiAhput 
-nailing  to  squad  the  virtue  and  piety  <of  those  man  who  devoted  a 
part  .of  fthajr  we)i-earaed  ciobea  to  ite  ,eatablt*h»eikt  of  bouses  *f 
charity  and  hospitality  like  this  eony  ant  of  Abe  <Grey  Frjars. 
The  pawe  and  memory  of  JO0M  EWJES,  the  .marcar,  ,wfc> 
founded  this  oopaent,  will  never  be  forgotten ;  hut,  aaaaeiatad 
wjtb  that  of  the  pious  ROW  AMD,  will  liv.e  in  ,the  .name  and 
Jppndajtipn  *>(  Christ's  Hospital ;  nor  can  the  wees  and  profligacy 
of  the  impious  Henry  banish  the  pleasing  jreawnhraace  from, oar 
minds. 

The  old  buildings  toying  hea*  destroyed  by  fire  in  lfttf, 
neatly  the  whole  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wnen  .in  the 
seventeenth  centnry.  These  repajrs  an<l  enUrgeweoU  ware 
effected  by  the  active  Zealand  liberality  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London  aided  by  their  fellow-citiaeos,  who,  by  dona- 
tions, by  loans,  and  by  \he  anticipation  of  ita  cayennes,  all 
whic>  haVjC  been  long  since  discharged/  jaanjfestad  Ab^r.mnni- 
f\c#nce  and  benevolence,  in  supporting  one  of  the  most  extensive 
institutions  of  this  or  any  other  country. 

Charles  II.  on  the  19th  of  August,  1674,  founded  a  Mathe- 
matical School  within  its  district,  styled  the  New  Roy^l  Foun- 
dation of  .King  Charles  ,11.  to  qualify  forty  hoys  for  the  sea, 
wearing  appropriate  badges,  and  whose  classes  are  examined  by 
the  alder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  ten  of  whom  are  yearly 

appointed 
*  Pietas  Londinentis,  p.  57, 
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appointed  te  eWp-snasters,  and  ion  •then  received  into  their 
places,  who  have  obtained  a  competency  »*  writing  and  Latin$ 
«ftd  'the  Governors  appoint  forty  mere ;  all  the  others  are  bound 
apprentices  at  ionrteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  for  seven  years? 
or#  if  properly  qnafified,  areeent  either  to  Oxford  er  Cambridge; 
where  they  are  maintained  for  a  like  term.  One  scholar  is  sent 
4very  year,  except  on  the  return  of  every  seventh  year,  when 
two  scholars  are  sent  They  have  the  choice  of  the  College  4© 
which  they  are  to  go ;  bat  Pembroke  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  is  ge- 
ineraMy  preferred  as  most  advantageous  to  'them ;  and  -one  scholar 
•is  also  sent  to  Oxford  in  eight  years.  The  alJewanoe  paid  to 
'each  of  them  during  the  first  seven  years  is  sixty  pounds  per 


Wfaeu  tCamden  wrote  his  firitonnta,  this  school  maintained  «k 
hundred  orphan  boys,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  'forty 
•poor,  on  alms.f 

One  thousand  poor  children  have  been  maintained  «t  one  time 
upon  this  foundation,  of  whom,  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to 
.one  hundred  and  eighty,  have  been  apprenticed  every  year  to 
trades,  and  girls  to  service;  bnt  the  numbers  have  fluctuated 
•from  various  causes.  {  There  were  very  lately  about  ft  160 'boys, 
.and  seventy  girls ;  700  boys  at  this  portion  of  the  foundation, 
in  London,  and  the  rest  at  Hertford.^ 

It  should  have  been  noticed  before,  that  besides  the  hospital  in 
iNewgate  Street,  there  is  attached  to  the  same  establishment  a 
.school  at  Hertford.  It  is  a  large  building,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  contains  sufficient 
accommodation  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  children.  ||  This  lat- 
ter branch  is  for  the  girls,  where  they  are  taught  to  read,  sew, 
-and  mark  linen.  Boys,  however,  are  admitted.  The  two  mathe- 
matical schools  at  Christ  Hospital  are  now  united,  where  prac- 
tical 

•  Pietas  Londinensis,  p.  58.      t  Gough  Camd.  III.  p.  10.     t  Ibid.  p.  28. 
$     Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopedia. 
||  Vide  Mr.  Bra;  ley's  account  of  Hertfordshire,   in  "  Biavties,"  6cc. 
Vol.  V. 
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tical  mathematics,  and  particularly  navigation,  are  taught;  &ert 
are  also  a  grammar-school  and  a  writing  school. 

The  masters  and  under-masters  of  these  schools  receive  salaries 
of  10OL  each,  beside*  booses  of  residence.  The  grammar-mas- 
ter receives  an  additional  20i.  yearly,  for  catechising  the  boys ; 
hi*  usher  is  allowed  60/.  A  drawing-master  and  music- master 
are  likewise  engaged ;  besidea  these,  there  are  two  school  mis- 
tresses* 

As  this  foundation  considerably  increased  in  its  several  depart- 
ments, and  its  great  utility  manifested  itself  in  the  ability  and 
conduct  of  a  considerable  number  of  very  respectable  members  of 
society  who  were  educated  there,  it  became  very  advantageous  to 
enlarge  the  original  plan,  and  to  provide  reception  for  children  of 
seven  years  old.  It  was  from  these  considerations  that  the  school 
at  Hertford,  already  mentioned,  was  erected  in  the  year  1683.* 

It  has  been  meutioned  before,  that  the  children  to  bo  main* 
tained  at  Christ'*  Hospital,  agreeably  to  the  original  charter, 
vera  described  to  be  u  poor  and  fatherless."  Among  other  eon* 
ditions  of  the  like  nature,  it  is  stated  that  "  no  children,  who 
have  any  probable  means  of  being  otherwise  provided  for,  shall  be 
taken  into  the  hospital  on  any  account  whatever;  and  that  the 
ministera  and  churchwardens,  or  three  or  four  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  his  parish  are  required  to  certify  the  incapacity  of 
the  parents  to  maintain  and  educate  them ;  and  on  these  grounds 
the  petitioner  humbly  beseeches  their  worships  in  their  usual 
pity  and  charity  to  distrest  men,  poor  widows,  and  fatherless 
children,  to  grant  admission  to  the  child  in  question." 

f  f  any  thing  more  were  wanting  to  designate  what  kind  of  chil- 
dren were  formerly  admitted  as  fit  objects  of  this  charity,  a  precept 
may  be  consulted,  which  was  found  among  the  archives  in  Guild- 
hall dated  September  27,  1382,  only  thirty  years  from  the  date 
of  the  original  charter,  by  which  the  ford  Major  required  "  the 
aldermen  or  their  deputy  not  to  subscribe  any  bill  from  any  of  the 
parishes  of  their  ward,  for  the  admitting  of  any  child  into  Christ's 

Hospital,. 
•  Gough's  Caindeu,  Vol.  I.  p.  344. 
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Hospital,  except  that  promise  be  made  therein  (torn  a  vestry  of 
erery  each  parish  to  receive  such  child  hack  again  from  the 
oharge  of  the  Hospital  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  (being  re- 
quired  thereto  by  the  governors.)  if  in  the  mean  time  such  child 
be  not  sent  to  service,  dead,  or  otherwise  provided  for/'*  The 
children  are  admitted  by  on  order  of  the  Committee  and  Trea- 
surer, signed  by  the  chief  clerk. 

Notwithstanding  the  wise  and  benevolent  purposes  of  the  foun- 
ders of  this  charity,  various  abuses  have  gradually  made  inroads 
on  the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  founders,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  obvious  instructions  of  the  charter.  During  the  years  1808, 
1809,  and  1810,  a  severe,  but  just  and  necessary,  investigation 
of  the  concerns  and  management  of  this  Hospital  took  place, 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Waithman,  a  commou- 
conncil-man  of  great  popularity  and  active  zeal.  By  this  in- 
quiry it  came  out,  that  not  only  were  the  benefits  of  the  charity 
principally  engrossed  by  the  rich,  but  that  a  system  of  favouritism 
had  been  adopted ;  and  also  that  presentations,  instead  of  being 
given  to  children  of  deserving  objects,  bad  been  sold  by  those 
who  bad  the  disposal  of  them,  at  an  average  price  of  about  thirty 
guineas  each  !  It  even  appeared  that  a  clergyman  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  with  a  living  o£,not  less  than  1200/.  per  annum, 
had  solicited  and  received  a  presentation  for  one  of  his  sous,  from  a 
member  of  parliament  for  the  same  county.  At  length,  at  a  court 
of  Common  Conncil,  holden  on  Thursday,  January  25, 1810,  Mr. 
Waithman  brought  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  which  had  been 
appointed  for  that  purpose  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  governors.  This  Report  stated,  that  upon  con* 
suiting  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Samuel  Romilly,  and  Mr.  Bell,  it  was  recom- 
mended by  these  counsel  to  petition  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the 
subject  of  complaint ;  aud  the  Committee  was  therefore  directed  to 
prepare  a  petition  accordingly.  The  result  of  the  whole  business 
was.  that  some  resolutions  passed,  which,  if  they  did  not  entirely 
Part  III.  2  B  remove 
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remove  the  abuses,  at leastVbetked  their  progress,  and  guards^  m 
a  great  measure  against  their  recurrence.  It  has,  however,  tee* 
remarked,  aa  not  a  little  singular,  that  since  the  period  of  com- 
plaint just  referred  to,  the  following  notices,  inscribed  on  a  bar, 
teed  up  at  the  different  avenues  to  the  Hospital,  bate  been  re- 


•'  TKt*  if  Christ's  Hospital,  where  poor 

Blue  eoat  Boys  art  harboured  and  educated."* 


The  education  of  the  boys  at  this  Hospital  consists  of  aritb- 
anettc,  writing,  reading,  navigation,  Latin,  and  Greek.  Their 
dress  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  namely, 
a,  bine  doth  coat  or  tnnic,  reaching  to  the  feet  almost  like  a 
woman's  gown  or  petticoat ;  yellow  breeches  and  stockings,  and 
a  round  bonnet,  or  cap,  too  small  to  cover  the  head,  and  is  there* 
fore  generally  taken  in  their  hand.  Thus,  in  the  coldest  days 
of  winter,  one  may  see  hundreds  of  boys  at  play,  and  often  many 

of 

*  It  is  truly  lamentable  and  disgraceful,  that  the  benevolence  of  our  pious 
ancestois  should  be  thus  abused.  At  Macclesfield,  in  the  county  of  Chester, 
one  of  the  best  regulated  schools  in  the  kingdom,  the  "  Pree  Grammar 
School,"  as  it  is  called,  and  also  foqgded  by  the  amiable  Edward  VI.  it 
perverted  m  a  similar  manner.  Few,  very  few  indeed,  besides  the  children 
of  the  opulent,  or  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  more  money  than  b  demanded 
at  any  other  school  in  the  town,  gain  admittance  to  the  benefits  of  the  Instil 
tution.  No  blame  can,  or  ought  to  attach  to  the  subordinate  masters  and  ser- 
vants  of  such  charities ;  but  great  blame  indeed  belongs  to  [the  Directors, 
Trustees,  and  Managers,'  who  ought  to  be  compelled  religiously  to  respect 
the  charters  by  which  they  hold  their  powers ;  and  most  assuredly  a  day  will 
oobm  when  the  cries  of  the  neglected  orphan,  who  has  been  defrauded  of  his 
right,  will  awaken  recollections  of  s>  painful  nature  not  easily  stifled.  A 
JYtc  School,  in  which  heavy  charges  are  made  for  education,  is  a  solecism 
of  the  worst  kind.  At  Macclesfield,  I  believe,  there  is  a  kind  of  auxiliary 
writing-school,  in  which  but  little,  probably  less  than  eight  pounds  per 
annum,  is  paid  for  instruction  twice  a  day,  the  surplus  being  made  up  to  the 
roaster  out  of  the  funds  of  the  parent  school.  After  all,  the  abuse  is  obvious. 
Cases  of  this  sort  abound  throughout  the  united  kingdom :  why  are  they  not 
inquired  into  and  remedied  ? 
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uf the*  k  the  open  street  *****  holidays,  without  any  covering 
to.  their  heno\  •*  with  a  little  fcelnfc  black  worsled  trencher-like 
cap  perched  en  the  crown,  affording  net  the  least  protection 
agaiait  the  ooU  Haste  and  noxious  lege  so  prevalent  during  the 
winter  months  in  London*  1  have  sot,  however,  heard  of  any 
serious  ineon?enienee  happening  to  the  health  of  the  children  on 
this  account  They  generally  appear  rosy,  hearty  boys,  foil  of 
Kfr,  vigour,  and  mischief.  I  believe  the  greatest  possible  care  is 
taken  of  them. 

The  children  of  the  Grammar-school  are  examiaea\  in  the 
Months  of  If  aveh  and  September,  by  an  experienced  person*  who: 
is  appointed  by  the  governors.  The  upper  and  under  ousters 
commence  teaching  at  seven  in  the  morning,  from  March  1  to 
November  1,  and  at  eight  daring  the  remainder  of  the  year* 
dismiss  the  boys  at  eleven,  return  at  one,  and  conclude  at  five, 
or  at  four  in  winter.  No  ohM  is  taught  Latin  till  he  can  read 
EngUah  perfectly,  and  write  it  grammatically.  The  upper-mas* 
ter  examines  the  under-masters'  highest  form  twice  m  every  year, 
and  takes  thence  such  as  he  deems  ready  for  his  instruction. 

A  catalogue  of  the  children,  with  their  forms,  is  catted  over4 
every  morning  and  afternoon,  and  a  copy  delivered  at  the  count-; 
iag-house,  previous  to  every  visitation  of  the  Committee:  ami 
the  masters  are  required  to  examine  the  drees  of  the  scholars, 
also  as  to  their  cleanliness*  and  the  propriety  of  their  demeanor  r 
they  are  not  dismissed  till  the  bell  rings  for  that  purpose. 

The  holidays  allowed  are  eleven  days  at  Easter,  including 
Sundays  ;  one  week  at  Whitsuntide;  at  Bartholomew- tide  three 
weeks ;  at  Christmas  fifteen  days ;  and  the  usual  saints'  days,  &c. 

The  Catechiser  teaches  the  children  what  are  deemed  by  the* 
Church  of  England  the  fundamental  points  of  religion,  three 
thnes  in  each  week ;  and  at  other  times  vtfl*  the  wards  for 
the  instruction  of  the  inmates.  The  English  reading-master  hi 
authorised  to  assemble  all  the  children  belonging  to  any  two* 
wards  in  the  grammar-school,  from  eleven  till  twelve,  three  timet! 
in  each  week,  in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  progress, 
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By  thin  mean*  every  child  in  the  twelve  wards  is  examined  onoe 
in  fourteen  days.  The  master  may  substitute  for  this  purpose, 
under  his  own  observation,  any  boy  intended  for  the  University ; 
and  he  appoints  a  marker  in  the  several  wards,  who  is  to  observe 
and  correct  mistakes  in  the  reading  of  prayers,  &c.  and  who  reads 
himself  occasionally,  for  example.  If  the  marker  is  approved  for 
his  diligence,  he  receives  a  silver  medal  of  the  founder  There 
are  two  writing-masters  and  two  ushers,  whose  labours  begin  and 
terminate  as  before-mentioned.  The  masters  supply  the  boys 
with  necessaries  for  their  studies  at  discretion ;  but  render  a  half- 
yearly  account.  Iu  other  respects  tbey  are  governed  as  in  the 
graramar*«cbooL   - 

.  Ten  boys,  who  are  upon  the  royal  foundation,  must  be  qualified 
annually  (in  the  opinion  of  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  Trinity- 
House,)  for  tlte  sea-service ;  but  the  master  of  the  School  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  his  protest  against  any  boy  admitted  or  recom- 
mended, who  is  not  fit  by  the  age  of  sixteen.  Before  boys  are 
admitted  on  the  royal,  or  Mr.  Stone's  foundations,  they  must 
have  a  proficiency  in  the  English  language,  write  well,  and  must 
have  proceeded  to  the  Rule  of  Three  in  arithmetic.  The  first 
class  of  the  grammar-school  is  assembled  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
and  instructed  in  the  mathematics.  The  drawing-master  attends 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  one  till  five  in  the 
summer,  to  instruct  the  boys  on  the  royal,  and  Stone's  and 
Stock's  foundations,  and  any  others  that  may  be  sent  by  the 
proper  officers,  from  the  writing  or  grammar-schools.  This  master 
has  power  to  reject  boys  whose  abilities  appear  inefficient.  The 
music-master  teaches  from  one  till  three  o'clock,  on  Thursday  and 
Saturdays,  and  attends  at  the  ball  on  public  suppers.  An  exhibi- 
tion of  drawing,  and  specimens  of  writing,  takes  place  in  the  hall 
on  the  31st  of  March,  and  the  30th  of  September,  in  every  year. 
Each  boy  is  seated  at  the  tables  with  his  performances  before 
him.  Afauy  of  the  latter  are,  and  what  any  visitor  may  corrobo- 
rate, of  superlative  excellence  ;  and  the  worst  would  procure  the 
writer  a  situation  in  the  most  fastidious  merchants'  coiinling* 
house. 

Among 
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Among  the  peculiarities  of  Christ's  Hospital,  a  sight  is  exhi- 
bited from  Christmas  to  Easter  every  year,  which  no  otlier  institu- 
tion, lay,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  eleemosynary,  has  ever  equalled 
in  their  grandest  ceremonies,  or  which  is  more  calculated  to  im- 
press the  heart  of  the  spectator  with  the  liveliest  sentiments  of 
sympathetic  pleasure :  this  is  the  supper  of  all  the  children  on 
Sunday  evenings  at  six  o'clock,  to  which  strangers  are  admitted 
by  tickets.  It  is,  indeed,  a  noble  and  a  gratifying  sight;  and  if 
ali  the  children  there  sat  were,  agreeably  to  the  charter  of  this 
royal  charity,  poor  and  otherwise,  distressed  orphans,  the  bene* 
volent  sympathies  of  our  common  nature  would  be  excited  to  the 
warmest  pitch  of  pleasure  and  gratulation. 

The  great  hall,  in  which  this  exbilirating  sight  is  exhibited, 
shall  be  described,  farther  on.  It  contains  several  tables,  covered 
with  table-cloths,  wooden  platters,  and  buckets  of  beer,  with 
bread  and  cheese.  The  Treasurer  and  Governors  take  their  seats 
at  the  upper  end,  at  a  semicircular  table ;  the  boys,  attended  by 
the  nurses  of  their  several  wards,  enter  in  order,  and  arrange 
themselves  on  each  side  of  the  hall.  Strangers  are  then  admit* 
ted,  who  go  along  the  centre  of  the  hall  to  the  upper  end ;  the 
masters  of  the  school,  the  steward,  and  the  matron. take  their 
places  there  also;  and  the  nurses  preside  at  each  table,  on  which 
a  great  number  of  candles,  are  placed ;  and  these,  with.  many, 
lamps  and  a  large  lustre,  illuminate  the  room.  The  ceremony 
then  commences,  by  the  steward  striking  upon  one  of  the  tables 
three  strokes  with  a  mallet,  which  produces  a  profonnd  silence* 
One  of  the  boys  intended  for  the  church  havjng  ascended  a  pulpit 
on  one  side  of  the  hall,  then  reads  the  second  lesson  for  the  after-* 
noon  service  of  the  day,  and  an  evening  prayer,  composed  for 
the  occasion;  at  the  close  of  which  the  response  of  "  Amen,'4, 
from  about  eight  huudred  youthful  voices,  has  a  very  interesting 
effect.  A  psalm  or  hymn  is  next  sung  by  the  whole  assembly, 
acoompauied  by  the  organ.  The  same  youth  then  delivers  the 
grace,  after  which  the  boys  take  their  seats,  and  the  sapper  pro- 
ceeds.   When  the  repast  is  ended,  the  steward  again  strikes  the 
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table  as  beset*  *4  the  hoye  instantly  arrange  themselves  again 
en  etch  side  ef  the  hall,  when  a  grace  is  said  from  the  pulpit 
An  anthem  is  Uien  sang,  after  wfaich  the  beys  colleet  ail  the  frag- 
ments into  small  baskets ;  and  each  wuf4,  preceded  by  its  nurse 
with  lighted  candles,  Marches  in  order  past  the  supper  table, 
when  they  bow  to  the  governors,  and  file  off  to  an  adjoining 
aehocl-ioom,  the  doors  «f  which  are  thrown  open  to  receive  them, 
and  the  ceremony  closes.* 

This  Institution  is  conducted  in  regular  departments,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal :  the  President  has  the  power  of 
assembling  a  General  Court;  end  in  his  absence  the  Committee 
of  Almoners,  who  seem  to  hold  the  superintendence  of  the  whole 
Institution.  When  any  governor  i*  elected,  a  charge  of  the  moat 
serious  and  impressive  kind  is  addressed  to  him,  in  the  open 
Court,  reminding  hies  that  be  is  the  distributor  of  good  things 
entrusted  to  his  care  for  many  helpless  childrt u ;  warning  him  of 
any  neglect;  and  that  the  children  committed  in  some  degree  to. 
his  guardianship  may  be  well  provided  for,  attended,  and  in* 
structed. 

The  Treasurer's  accounts  are  inspected  by  the  Auditors  at 
pleasure :  they  at*  made  up  in  December,  and  delivered  before 
the  10th  of  February.  Re  has  a  Receiver  to  assist  him,  who 
renders  to  him  a  weekly  account;  and  the  Treasurer  is  autfao* 
rhed  to  leave  from  1001.  to  1000/.  in  his  hands,  for  immediate 
demands.  Inventories  of  all  the  effects  in  the  care  of  the  dif- 
ferent officers  are  indented,  and  deposited  with  him.  His  pay* 
ments  are  authorized  by  the  signatures  of  three  Almoners,'  and 
on  which  a  discount  Is  allowed.  The  Treasurer  and  two  Almon- 
ers order  all  the  necessaries  for  the  children.  He  exercises  the 
superintendence  of  the  family,  summonses  committees,  and  pre- 
sides at  them,  &c.  A  charge,  similar  to  the  one  already  men- 
tioned, is  delivered  to  every  Governor,  when  he  become*  a  mem- 
ber 

,  *  For  this  interesting  detail,  and  many  other  particular!  m.tbis  article,  I 
am  indebted  to  that  useful  work,  before  quoted :  Pittas  Landman*. 
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tar  of  like  Committee,  and  is  required  to  attend  the  monthly 
meetings,  particularly  at  those  holden  within  six  weeks  after 
Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas. 

A  Governor  is  appointed  Auditor,  to  inspect  and  report  the 
accounts  ;  and  also  the  capability  of  gentlemen  who  may  he  no* 
■fcinated  as  Governors.  A  Governor  is  also  appointed  as  Renter, 
who  attends  all  views,  and  assists  in  the  valuation  of  estates ; 
and  takes  care  "  that  none  of  them,  or  the  leases,  are  assigned 
to  paupers  or  improper  persons ;  and  that  no  encroachment  be 
made  on  any  part  of  the  Hospital  Estates.9'  Another  Governor 
is  appointed  Almoner,  to  examine  the  qualifications  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  presented  for  admission,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions, that  they  are  legitimate  of  birth,  and  their  parents*  not 
in  a  prosperous  condition  ;  also  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  Hospi- 
tal and  muster  of  children ;  and  that  no  more  are  admitted  than 
can  be  accommodated  at  the  rate  of  two  in  a  bed.  Also  to  attend 
the  several  visitations  for  examination  of  them,  and  to  see  that 
the  masters  perform  their  duty.  And  also  at  the  meals  to  ob- 
serve the  provisions.  He  likewise  sees  that  the  wards  are  pro* 
perly  attended  by  the  nurses,  furnished  with  bedding,  kept  clean. 
Ice.  He  is  also  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  pensions  and 
gifts  to  the  most  deserving,  without  partiality.  And  the  result  of 
these  duties  are  reported  to  a  Court,  with  suggestions  for  any 
new  regulations. 

A  Physician  is  appointed  by  a  General  Court.    A  Surgeon 

attends  at  the  admissiou  of  children,  and  examiues  whether  they 

have  any  defects  or  infectious  disorders :  afterwards  he  visits  the 

Hospital  daily.    The  physician  and  surgeon  do  not  receive  any 

other  pay  than  their  fixed  salaries.     The  Apothecary  resides  in 

the  apartments  appropriated  for  him.     His  practice  is  limited  to 

the  Hospital;  an<l  he  is  not  absent  without  permission  of  the 

Almoner. 

2  B  4  The 

*  It  it  evident  therefor*  th*t  Christ's  Hospital  is  no  longer  an  asylum  for 
(hf  hint  only . 
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The  Clerk  is  also  resident,  lie  makes  correct  entries  of  the 
minutes  of  all  meetings,  which  be  attends;  and  keeps  a  register 
of  the  children  admitted,  &c. ;  of  all  binding  of  apprentices; 
values  and  views  of  the  estates  and  property  ;  and  all  contracts, 
&c.  &c.  The  Receiver  attends  daily  at  the  counting-house,  to 
receive  and  pay.  A  Collector,  Wardrobe-keeper,  and  other  infe- 
rior officers,  have  also  their  respective  appointments :  most  of 
whom,  as  well  as  the  Treasurer,  &c.  have  residences  upon  the 
foundation. 

The  Steward  is  charged  to  prevent  children  eating  in  the 
wards,  unless  by  express  permission  from  the  Treasurer.  He 
attends  at  breakfast,  dinner,  nnd  supper,  in  the  hall,  at  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bell,  when  the  children  assemble,  thoroughly  washed, 
cleaned,  and  combed.  Me  prevents  the  childreu  from  wearing 
any  other  clothes  than  those  given  by  the  Hospital,  except  a  pair 
of  shoes,  a  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  breeches,  at  the  charge  of  their 
parents,  or  friends,  at  first  coming.  He  attends  tbem  to  Christ 
Church  on  Sundays,  to  morning  and  evening  service,  and  on 
saiuts  and  other  public  days,  when  he  observes  their  behaviour, 
and  enforces  silence  and  attention.  In  this  respect,  I  have  often 
observed,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  the  most  correct  and  deco- 
rous behaviour  among  the  boys;  and  have  been  led  to  contrast  it 
with  the  noisy  and  rude  conduct  of  the  boys  belonging  to  some 
other  schools,  at  places  of  worship.  The  Blue-coat  scholars  are 
exemplary  in  this  instance  ;  bnt  indeed  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  act  otherwise,  either  by  young  or  old,  under  the  very  serious 
and  impressive  ministrations  of  Ma.  CROWTHER.  The  Stew- 
ard also  prevents  the  boys  from  leaving  the  bounds  of  the  Hos- 
pital, by  frequently  calling  them  together  at  unexpected  hoars, 
and  correcting  the  absentees.  If  a  boy  elopes  for  a  whole,  or  a 
part,  of  a  day,  he  receives  public  chastisement  in  the  hall,  and  k 
confined  the  next  holiday  to  bis  ward.  Those  who  have  leave 
of  absence,  and  return  too  late,  are  reported  by  the  Nurse  to  the 
Steward,  who  gives  the  names  to  the  Treasurer;  and  if  the 
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Nurse  notices  any  repeated  transgression  of  these  rales,  or  that 
the  children  destroy  their  clothes,  the  Steward  is  required  to 
expel  them,  till  they  can  obtain  re-admission  from  the  Committee 
of  Almoners. 

In  speaking  on  this  subject,  I  think  it  right  to  enter  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  practice  of  selecting  boys  from  this  Hospital 
to  assist  in  that  grand  national  gambling  concern,  the  Lottery. 
One  of  these  boys  is  chosen  to  pick  out  the  numbers  from  the 
wheel,  at  the  time  of  drawing;  and,  certainly,  whatever  poli- 
tical motives  may  exist  for  the  continuance  of  state  lotteries,  it 
is  a  practice  which  ought  not  to  be  witnessed,  much  less  assisted, 
4>y  persons  of  so  tender  an  age  as  these  boys  are.  God  knows 
we  have  all  of  us  too  early  a  bias  to  covetousness,  and  its  numer* 
ous  baneful  consequences,  to  need  the  incentive  of  a  lottery ; 
which,  to  all  inteuts  and  purposes,  is  a  species  of  gambling;  an4 
if  gaming  is  a  thing  morally  wrong,  it  will  require  no  small  powers 
of  reasoning  to  convince  the  reflecting  mind,  that  the  lottery  is 
politically  right:  for  there  is  a  much  closer  connection  between 
politics  and  morals  than  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  suppose.  Possi- 
bly this  hint  at  the  impropriety  of  state  lotteries  may  not  be 
founded  on  correct  views  of  public  policy ;  but,  most  assuredly, 
whatever  is  of  the  least  doubtful  character  as  to  moral  principle, 
should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  the  minds  of  children. 
To  say  the  least  of  it,  they  should  not  have  their  vanity  excited 
by  acting  a  conspicuous  part  in  such  transactions  as  a  lottery, 
founded  in  fallacy,  conducted  and  supported  by  puff  and  unceas- 
ing  misrepresentations,  and  destructive  in  its  consequences  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  thousands  of  poor  unthinking  persons,  whose 
only  hopes  and  expectations  are  often  blasted  in  a  day  by  a  blank, 
while,  like  apparitions,  whom  every  body  has  heard  of,  but  no- 
body seen,  scarcely  an  instance  of  real  good  from  a  prize,  to  any 
individual,  occurs  in  twenty  years. 

The  qualifications  of  Governors  are  200/. ;  a  present  of  200/, 

tore  is  expected  upon  election.    The  Institution  is  now  sup* 

1  •  ported 
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ported  by  the  revenues" of  its  estafcftriintaris  and  food*,  and  by 
legacies  and  benefactions.* 

The  upright  administration  of  this  Hospital,  says  Mr.  High- 
ssore,  whose  assistance  has  been  already  mentioned,  has  in  no 
instance  been  more  acknowledged  than  in  the  trusts  which  have 
been  reposed  in  them  by  those  who  have  foonded  other  charities, 
(entirely  unconnected  with  the  natare  of  this  foundation,  and 
wholly  without  their  previous  knowledge.  These  are  the  Atnts- 
houses  founded  by  David  Smith,  citfeen  and  embroiderer,  in  1594, 
Which  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666,  and  afterwards  rebuilt 
fry  Sir  Thomas  Fitch.  The  pensioners  at  first  received  only, 
Hife  4d. ;  but  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  added  a  further  gift 
■uficient  to  allow  them  from  the  Company  of  Embroiderers 
IL  14*.  6d.\  each.  And,  2dly,  the  far  more  extensive  and  im- 
portant trust  of  #r.  Hetherington's  charity  for  blind  persons.  J 

In 

*  Tbe  omcers  in  1814  *er*s  President,  Sir  William  Cartis,  $art  Alder- 
man ;  Treasurer,  James  Palmer,  Esq. ;  Physician,  Richard  Bndd,  M.  D. ; 
Surgeon,  John  Abernetby,  Esq. ;  Apothtcary,  Mr.  Henry  Field  j  Chief  Clerk, 
Richard  Corp,  Esq. ;  Receiver,  Mr.  Thomas  Wilby ;  Auutmnt  Ckris,  Mr. 
Matthew  Cotton,  and  Mr.  James  White ;  Grammar- Master,  Rev.  Arthur 
William  Trollop*,  M.  A.;  VndevCrammar-Matter,  Rev.  L.  P.  Stephens; 
Master  of  the  Mathematics,  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson  Evans ;  Matter  of  the 
Mathematics  on  Mr,  Traurfs  Foundation,  Rev.  Thomas  Edwards :  Writing* 
Musters,  Mr.  T.  Goddard,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Peacock  $  Drawing-Master,  Mr. 
John  Wells  ;  Mustek  Matter,  Mr.  Glen  ;  Steward,  Mr.  Thomas  Hoggins  j 
Matron,  Mrs.  Green.  At  Hertford  :  Grammar-Mailer  and  Catechol,  Re*. 
P.  W.  Franklin,  M.  A. ;  Upper  Writing-Matter,  Mr.  Henry  Rix  WhitteU; 
Steward,  Mr.  Benjamin  Flude  ;  Surgeon  and  Apothecary,  Mr.  Colbeck ; 
Matron,  Mrs.  Royd  ;  Girls  School  Mistreu,  Mrs.  Anne  Sparrow  ;  id  Ditto- 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Payne. 

t  Maidand's  History  of  London,  Vol.  II.  13*4  ;  Ed.  1756. 

t  This  is  a  fond,  vested  in  the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  for  the 
relief  of  bliod  persons  of  sober  life  and  conversation,  not  receiving  alms  nor 
befog  common  beggars,  not  having  any  annuity,  or  incoaie  of  tOI.  an4  resV 

deat 
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In  the  great  hall,  the  I*>rd  Mayor  and  his  snite  assfemMe  mi 
fit.  Matthew's  day  to  hear  orations  from  the  senior  hoys.  It  ft* 
#f  eoasideraWe  length-,  feeing,  as  already  noticed,  the  place  where 
the  whole  school  snp  on  Sunday  evenings.  Here  are  several 
TsJttaMe  pietntns  by  oM  masters,  and  others  of  the  first  repot* 
|idn.  A  fine  painting  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  in  1602,  represents; 
Charles  II.  in  bis  robes,  with  a  long  black  wig.  About  the  fcta£ 
41*  a  globe,  sphere,  telescope,  and  other  mathematical  and  nan  • 
tied  instruments.  In  the  haek*gTonnd,  a  distant  view  of  the  sea, 
with  shipping.  Here  is  also  an  uncommonly  long  picture  of 
James  II.  amidst  his  eoortfers,  receiving  the  president,  several 
jbf  the  governors,  and  children,  all  in  a  kneeling  posture  befbife 
him.  One  of  the  venerable  governors,  with  grey  hair,  as  well 
aa  some  of  the  children's  heads,  are  admirably  done.  Near  hi* 
majesty  stands  the  infamous  Lord  Chancellor  Jefferys ;  and,  in 
one  part  of  the  piece,  the  painter,  Verrio,  has  done  himself  the 
honour  to  be  represented,  in  a  long  wig,  aa  one  of  the  company  ! 
This  picture  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  room ;  but  is  not,  as 
a  whole,  equal  to  the  pthers  in  point  of  either  design  or  exe- 
cution. 

Another  picture  represents  the  founder,  in  a  sitting  posture, 
giving  the  charter  to  the  Governors,  who  are  kneeling  before 
him  in  their  red  gowns.  The  boys  and  girls  are  ranged  in  two 
rows;  and,  in  the  piece,  is  a  bithop,  probably  Ridley.*  This 
picture  is  said-  to  be  one  of  Holbein's ;  but,  as  Mr.  Pennant  ob- 
serves, if  this  was  the  work  of  that  ancient  artist,  "  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  much  injured  by  repair."  Here  are  also  portraits  of 
Charles  II.;  Queen  Anne;  Joaiah  Bacon,  Esq.  1703;  William 
Oarway,  Esq.  1701 ;  Alderman  Sir  Francis  Child,  President, 
1713;  Alderman  Sir  Francis  Child,  President,  1740. 

In 

dent  in  England.    To  this  land  several  other  beacreetor*  nave  added  const* 
derable  gifts,  so  aa  to  enable  ibe  Trustees  to  relieve  450  persons,  at  101* 
each  per  annoia.    Instructions  for  the  application  to  tbe  Trustees  are  given  af 
(he  Coonting-boose  of  Christ  Hospital — Htghmoxe,p.  934. 
•  Pennant,  170. 
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In  the  Court-Room  is  a  three-quarters  length  of  Edward  VI. 
a  most  beautiful  portrait,  indisputably  by  the  hand  of  Holbein. 
The  figure  is  richly  dressed,  with  one  of  the  hands  on  a  dagger* 
This  is  painted  ou  pannel,  and  is  in  good  preservation.  This 
xoom  is  of  the  Doric  order,  supported  by  four  pillars,  euiiched 
with  arches  and  a  frieze.  The  wainscot  panelled,  and  the  ceiling 
plain,  with  a  kind  of  fan  in  the  centre.  The  President's  chair 
stands  under  a  canopy,  surmounted  with  the  arms  of  England* 
Here  also  are  pictures  of  James  II.  a  half-length ;  Thomas 
Barnes,  Esq.  1667  ;  Sir  Thomas  Viner,  Bart  President,  1658 ; 
Mr.  Richard  Young.  1661 ;  Sir  John  Leman,  Knt.  President, 
1632;  Sir  Richard  Dobbs,  Knt.  1553.  Mtatis  sua  65.  Un- 
derneath are  the  following  lines : 

Christes  Hospital  erected  was, 

a  passinge  Dede  of  Pittie ; 
What  time  Sir  Richard  Dobbs  was  Maior 

of  thys  most  famous  Citie, 
Who  careful!  was  in  Government, 

and  furthered  much  the  same; 
Also  a  Benefactor  good, 

and  joyed  to  see  it  frame ; 
Whose  Picture  heare  his  Friends  have  sett, 

to  putt  each  Wight  in  mind, 
To  imitate  his  Vertaous  Dedes 

as  God  hathe  us  assin'de. 

Sir  Christopher  ClitherowJ  Knt.  President,  1641 ;  Sir  John 
Frederick,  Knt.  President,  1662.  This  gentleman  was  an  Al- 
derman of  London  :  he  built  the  Great  Hall,  after  the  fire  of 
1666,  at  an  expense  of  Jive  thousand  pounds.  Sir  John  Moore, 
Knt  1684;  Henry  Stone,  Esq.  1693;  "  Thomas  Parr,  Esq.  of 
Lisbon,  Merchant,  educated  here.  He  died  July  1,  1783,  aged 
64  years.91  Sir  Francis  Forbes,  President.  17*27.  Erasmus 
Smith,  Esq.  1666;  Daniel  Colwall,  Esq.  1690;  Mr.  Thomas 
Strelchley,  1682;  John  Morris,  Esq.  1690;  Richard  Clark,  Esq. 

the 
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the  present  worthy  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London.  Beside* 
these*,  and  some  other  pictures,  there  are  "  in  this  room  the 
portraits  of  two  persons  of  uncommon  merit"  The  first  is  of  Sir 
Wolstan  Diane,  lord-mayor  in  1585.  He  is  represented'  in  a 
red  gown,  furred,  a  rich  chain,  and  with  a  rough  beard.  The 
date  on  this  portrait  is  1593.  He  was  descended  from  Wolstan 
Dixie,  who  was  seated  at  Catworth,  in  Huntingdonshire,  about 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Sir  Wolstan  was  the  founder  of  the 
family  of  Baronets,  settled  at  Market-Bosworth,  in  Leicester- 
shire, which  was  bestowed  by  him  on  his  great  nephew,  hi  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.*  Sir  Wolstan  was  distinguished  by 
the  magnificent  pageantry  of  his  mayor's  day ;  and  by  the  poe- 
tical incense  bestowed  on  the  occasion  by  George  Peele,  A.  M. 
of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford;  who,  among  other  things, 
wrote  the  Life  of  the  last  Prince  Llewelyn,  the  Loves  of  King 
David  and  Fair  Bathsheba,  and  the  Tragedy  of  Atwalom.f    But 

Sir 

*  Collins's  Baronets,  III.  103,  opui  Pen.  174. 

f  Wood's  Athena?  Oioniensis,  T.  300.  in  Pen.  Mr.  Peel  is  represented 
at  a  good  writer  of  pastoral  poetry  ;  and  his  plays  were  acted  with  consider- 
able applause  in  the  University.  He  waa  a  native  of  Devonshire,  and  took 
his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  the  year  1679.  He  soon  after  removed  to  London, 
and  became  the  City  Poet,  and  had  the  ordering  of  the  pageants.  Ha 
resided  at  Bunk-side,  opposite  Blackfriars-bridge.  Whatever  might  be  his 
merit  as  a  poet,  he  had  litle  as  a  moralist ;  and  it  is  said  of  him,  that  "  as 
Anacreon  died  by  the  pot,  so  George  Peele  by  the  pox." — See  Mert'i  Witt' 
'Drtatury,  p.  £86.  He  was  one  of  those  ridiculous  characters,  whom  the 
advocates  of  a  certain  school,  as  it  may  be  termed,  even  of  the  present  day, 
affect  to  pity  and  admire,  becaose,  though  they  lead  the  most  viseious  lives, 
they  are  nevertheless  "  good-hearted  creatures,"  feeling  poets,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  worthy  characters.  But  let  these  bards  of  nature  but  once  touch 
the  pockets  of  their  sickly  admirers,  and  quickly  vanishes  all  their  sympathy 
and  admiration.  Of  this  number  are  some  of  the  worshippers  of  Burns.— 
Pennant,  whom  I  am  quoting  in  the  text,  ascribes  to  Peele  "  the  Tragedy  of 
Absolam ;"  bat  the  titles  of  the  plays  written  by  this  author,  of  which  five 
only  are  known,  are,  1.  "  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  158  V  4to.  2.  "  Ed- 
ward  the  First,  1593,"  4ts.    3.  "  King  David  and  Fair  Bethtabe,  1599,"  4to. 

4.   "The 
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Air  Wolstan  isnsnortalhed  himself  by  hie  good  deeds,  and  «W 
greatness  of  hi*  character.  At  Boswerth  lie  foended  a  Free* 
school;*  erery  prison  in  the  capital  feK  his  bounty;  lie  por- 
tioned poor  rodeos  m  marriage ;  contributed  largely  to  Mid  a 
peat-hens*;  established  two  fellowships  to  Emanuel  College, 
Casnbridge,  and  two  scholarships;  and  left  to  this  Hospital  an* 
anooal  endowment  of  forty-two  pounds  for  ever. 

The  other  person  of  merit  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Pennant,  was  a 
lady,  Dame  Mary  Ramsay,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Ramsey,  lord 
may  on  in  1677.  She  greatly  surpassed  Sir  Wolstan  in  her  cha* 
stable  deeds,  by  the  gift  of  twenty-two  pounds  a  year  to  be 
annually  paid  to  the  master  and  school  belonging  to  this  Hospi* 
tal ;  and  also  to  the  Hospital  the  reversion  of  120/.  annually. 
She  was  eompliusented  with  haying  her  picture  placed  in  this 
room.  She  is  dressed'  in  a  red-bodied  gown  and  petticoat  She 
augmented  fellowships  and  scholarships ;  clothed  ten  maimed 
soldiers  at  the  ezpence  of  twenty  pounds  annually.  She  did  not 
forget  the  prisoners  in  the  several  gaols  ;  she  gave  the  sum  of 
1200/.  to  five  of  the  Companies,  to  be  lent  to  young  tradesmen 
for  four  years ;  she  gave  to  Bristol  1000/.  to  be  laid  oat  in  an 
hospital ;  she  married  and.  portioned  poor  virgins ;  and  besides 
other  charities  here  omitted,  left  three  thousand  pounds  to  good 
and  pioue  osesv  This  excellent  woman  died  about  the  year  1596, 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth.f 

The  Cottnthtg' House  belonging  to  this  Hospital  is  under  the 
Court-Room,  and  contains  the  following  portraits:  Thomas  Sin* 
gleton,  Esq.  Citizen  aud  Skinner*  1663;  John  Fowke,  Esq. 
1691;    Thomas  Barnes,    Esq.    Haberdasher,    1666;    Willianr 

Gibson, 

4.  "  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hjren  the  Fair  Greek."  5.  The  Old  wires 
Tale/'  a  Coined;,  1595,  4to.  See  the  Supplement  to  Skaittpeore,  Vol.  I. 
p.  191,  ed.  1700.    See  also  Biographia  Dramatica. 

•  Vide  Bbautibs,"  Jtc.  IX.  p.  477,  where  it  appears  that,  in  consequence 
of  some  litigation,  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Sir  Wolstan  were  in  a  great 
degree  frustrated. 

t  See  Stow's  Snrtey,  pp.  80S,  $07  j  and  Pennant's  London,  p.  171. 
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Gibson,  Esq.  Twaww,  Ifi&t;  Thomas  Dyer,  Esjf*  1.749;  Mr*. 
Dyer,  sen.  Mi*.  Dyer,  Jan.  aadMn.  Catharine  Dyer. 

The  wards  where  the  children  are  lodged,  ere  twelve  in  number. 
There  is  another  convenient  ward  apart  for.  the  aiek.  It  coneitta 
of  a  lodging-room,  a  hitches,  a  ceasulftatioa-ieom,  and  other 
convenient  places ;  and  haa  a  proper  nam  to  attend  to  it 

The  Writing  School  ia  a  good  structure  at  the  end  of  the 
Great  Hall.  It  is  lofty  and  airy,  banded  by  Sir  John  Moor* 
Knt  sometime  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  City,  and  President  of 
thia  Hospital.  It  contains  long  writing-beards,  sufficient  for 
upwards  of  three  hundred  boys  to  sit  at  It  is  said  to  have  cost 
the  founder  MOO/.  His  statue,  in  white  marble,  at  full  length, 
is  placed  at  the  front  of  the  building.  The  building  rests  upon> 
columns,  and  the  space  beneath  ia  allotted  to  the  boys  to  play 
and  exercise. 

The  Gramnmr  School  haa  not  been  erected  many  years.  It  ia 
a  vety  commodious  structure,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  intended.  In  the  upper  school  is  a  por- 
trait of  John  Smith,  Esq.  a  great  promoter  of  the  building. 

The  whole  of  these  extensive  premises,  except,  of  course,  the 
new  erections  mentioned  above,  both  in  London  and  Hertford, 
having,  from  their  antiquity,  become  very  much  out  of  repair ; 
and,  upon  a  review  ef  the  whole,  the  expenee  of  rebuilding  being' 
much  too  great  for  the  funds  of  the  Charity,  in  the  year  1803. 
the  Governors  published  and  circulated  the  following  address 
and  resolutions : 

"  ChrUfs  Hospital,  38tA  Jan.  1803. 

"  The  general  court  having  resolved,  if  any  surplus  balance 
should  arise,  to  appropriate  such  part  of  the  same  as  may  appear 
prudent,  for  the  establishing  a  fund  for  the  gradually  rebuilding 
the  Hospital,  the  governors  take  this  mode  of  stating,  that  the 
necessity  thereof  has  arisen  from  the  very  heavy  annual  charge 
of  keeping  in  repair  an  annual  erection  which  has  been  profess- 
edly incapable  in  many  parts  of  being  long  upheld)  and  frem  its 
7  haviir 
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having  therefore  been  resolved,  '  That  it  is  more  lor  the  interest 
of  the  Hospital  to  expend  any  sums  that  may  hereafter  be  voted 
for  the  gradual  aad  uniform  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital,  than  to 
enter  into  any  further  repair  of  the  present  buildings.' 
-  "  The  first  object  in  view  by  the  governors  is,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  prevent  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  anna* 
ally  admitted ;  the  securing  this  object  has  hitherto  prevented 
any  appropriation  to  the  building  fond,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  tbe  general  expences  will  ever  permit  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  income  of  this  house  to  be  so  applied :  a  former  gene* 
ral  court  therefore 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  '  That  a  subscription  be  immediately 
opened,  to  render  effectual  aid  to  the  fond,  which  may  arise  from 
the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenue,  towards  the  gradual 
rebuilding  this  Hospital  on  its  present  site,  and  that  which  the 
governors  are  enabled  to  purchase,  under  the  authority  of  parlia- 
went,  for  the  improvement  and  enlargement  thereof  in  London/ 
which  resolution  has  already  received  the  countenance  of  many 
governors,  whose  names,  and  tbe  sums  they  have  subscribed, 
appear  hereunder,  and  to  whom  the  general  court  thus  make  their 
public  acknowledgements. 

"  Two  other  royal  hospitals,  those  of  St  Bartholomew  and 
St.  Thomas,  were  rebuilt  by  public  subscription ;  and  after  the 
liberal  support  this  charity  has  exporienced  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  the  governors  entertain  confident  expectation,  that  a  royal 
seminary,  rendered  important  to  the  kingdom  at  large  by  its 
magnitude,  and  by  the  liberal  education  and  maintenance  it  af- 
fords, will  also  receive  favourable  attention  from  the  generous 
and  opulent,  upon  so  interesting  an  occasion :  and  this  general 
court  embrace  the  opportunity  so  easily  afforded  of  voting! 

"  Their  unanimous  thanks  to  the  corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  for  their  unanimous  resolution  to  subscribe  the  sum  of 
1000/.  towards  the  gradual  rebuilding  of  Christ's  Hospital  upon 
Us  present  site,  in  which  a  further  proof  of  the  accustomed  pro* 

teclion 
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taction  and  attention  of  that  respectable  body  to  the  orphans  of 
this  city  and  others,  is  eminently  conspicuous,  and  an  example 
held  forth  worthy  of  imitation. 

"  By  Order  of  a  general  court  held  this  day, 

*  Richard  Corp,  Clerk." 

In  Newgate  street  also  is  Bagnio  Court,  where,  it  is  said,  the 
first  bagnio  was  for  sweating  and  hot-bathing  in  England.  It  is  a 
Heat  contrived  building,  says  Strype,  after  the  Turkish  fashion, 
for  the  purpose  of  sweating  and  hot-bathing;  and  much  approved 
by  the  physicians  of  the  time.  It  probably  was  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  Dominicetti's  plans.  At  length  it  became,  besides  a 
soft  of  hotel  or  lodging-house,  for  any  short  time.  This,  and 
the  Hummums  in  Coven t- garden,  were  the  only  houses  which 
supported  a  fair  character ;  till  Pero's,  in  St.  James's  Street, 
was  set  np  :  since  which  the  conveniency  of  Hotels,  on  the 
French  model,  is  universally  experienced.*  Dr.  Shawf  observes, 
that  Hummums  is  corrupted  from  the  Arabic  word  Hamtnam, 
which  signifies  a  Bagnio  or  Bath. 

The  present  baths  in  this  court  are  in  good  condition,  the  terms 
reasonable,  and  the  accommodations  excellent  They  are  a  great 
accommodation  to  persons  residing  in  this  busy  part  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

In  Newgate-street  also  should  be  noticed  a  small  sculpture  in 
stone  of  William  Evans,  the  gigantic  porter  to  Charles  I.  aud 
another  of  his  diminutive  fellow-servant,  Jeffery  Hudson,  dwarf 
to  the  same  monarch.  Pennant  has  given  us  a  sketch  of  this 
sculpture,  on  the  same  plate  with  the  Boar  in  East  Cheap,  but 
has  omitted  to  insert  the  date  1669;  and  the  same  author  ob- 
serves, that  it  was  probably  by  his  own  consent,  that  the  dwarf 
was  pot  into  the  pocket  of  the  giant,  aud  drawn  out  by  him  at  a 
masque  at  court,  to  amaze  and  divert  the  spectators.  J  He  had 
too  much  spirit  to  suffer  such  an  insult*  from  even  a  Goliah ;  for 

Part  III.  2  C  little 

•  Peimaot,  904.  t  Travels,  p.  t3t. 

t  Fuller's  British  Worthies  i  Wales,  p.  54. 
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little  Jeflfcry  afterwards  commanded,  with  much  reputation,  * 
troop  of  horse  in  bis  majesty's  service ;  and,  in  1644,  killed  Mr. 
Croft's  in  a  duel,  who  bad  ventured  to  ridicule  the  irritable  hero, 
Evans  was  seven  feet  and  a  half:  Hudson  only  three  feet  nine 
inches.  These  figures  are  in  very  excellent  preservation,  near 
the  entrance  to  Bull  Head  Court,*  having  been  recently  painted 
(both  in  red  surtouts,)  by  the  owner  of  the  house,  No.  80,  Mr. 
Georpe  Payne,  f  who  has  resided  here  upwards  of  thirty  years,  U 
a  respectable  foe  of  business  as  a  hatter,  hosier,  and  glover,  Mr, 
Payne,  who  appears  to  be  a  very  intelligent  communicative  man, 
is  of  opinion  that  this  was  merely  the  sign  of  the  house  or  bnsi* 
ness  ;  and  that,  like  many  others,  it  was  placed  in  the  wall  after 
the  passjng  of  the  act  of  parliament  for  taking  down  all  the, 
hanging  sign-hoards.  He  recollects  many  other  pieces  of  sculp, 
tore,  both  in  wood  and  stone,  which,  when  the.  houses  have  been, 
new-fronted,  i»ere  taken  away  and  destroyed*  There  is  still  a 
stone  seujpture,  also  in  good  preservation,  in  front  of  the  house, 
No.  52,  higher  up  in  this  street  It  represents  Adam  and  Eve. 
standing  on  each  side  of  the  forbidden  tree.  It  ie  also  dated  1669; 
and  the  owner  of  the  house  says,  that  it  was  placed  there  after 
the  fire  of  London.  This  has  evidently  been  a  sign;  but  it  is 
probable  none  of  these  stone  figures  were  ever  in  any  other  posi- 
tion than  against  the  wall.  The  sign-6oarci  of  the  Adam  ami 
five,  which  once  bung  projecting  from  the  wall,  i»  still  preserved 
immediately  under  the  original  stone  figure. 

Newqate  Street  is  two  furlongs  in  length,  and  has  the  fol- 
lowing streets  aud  courts  branching  from  it.  On  the  north  «de4 
near  the  east,  or  Cheapside,  end,  which  was  formerly  sailed 
Blowbladder  Street,  on  account  of  those  articles  being  sold  there 
before  glass  bottles  came  into  general  use;  turn,  Horse  Sjwe 
fassagt,  so  called  from  ft  tavern  having  that  sign  standing  in  it; 

St. 

*  Mr.  Pennant,  and  some  of  his  copyists,  say*  that  this  sculptate  is  orer 
the  entrance  to  Bagnio  Court. 

f  A  tolerably  correct  engraving  of  these  figures  i*  inserted*  by  way  of  at* 
(lament,  on  Mr.  Payne's  cards  af  address  and  yivgise-plates. 
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f  T.  Martin's  le  Grand  ;  Queen's  Arms  Passage,  nasaed  from 
the  excellent  tavern  there;  Bagnio  Court,  a  short  good  street* 
named  from  the  baths  there;  Botchbrhall  Lane;  Bull 
Head  Court;  Christ  Church  Passage,  leading  to  the  Hospital; 
and,  lastly,  Giltspur  Strbet. 

On  the  south  side  ran  the  end  of  Cheapside,  leading  into  St» 
Paul's  Church-yard;  Panyer  Alley  ;  Queen9 s  Head  Passage, 
leading  into  Paternoster  Row ;  Ivy  Lane  ;  Rose  Street,  leading 
to  Newgate  Market;  Warwick  Lane;  and,  lastly.  The 
Old  Bailey,  or  Old  Bailey  Street.  These  cetera!  streets, 
&c.  will  be  noticed,  and  described  as  we  proceed  along. 

Newgate  Street  evidently  derives  its  present  name  from  the 
Gate,  catted  Newgate,  which  formerly  stood  near  the  end  next 
to  Giltspur  Street ;  bat  as  thie  Gate  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  prison  of  Newgate,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
now  from  the  Old  Bailey,  a  farther  description  will  be  given  ta 
that  part 

HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  SKETCHES  OF  THE 
LIBERTY  OF  ST.  MARTIN'S  LE  GRAND,  INCLUDING 
WEST-SMITHFIELD  AND  THE  CHARTER-HOUSE. 

AS  we  are  now,  in  a  manner,  upon  holy  ground,  let  as  traverse 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  tract,  beginning  with  the  street  and 
liberty  called  ST.  MARTIN'S  LE  GRAND.  We  will  enter  it 
from  the  sooth  end,  leading  out  of  Newgate  Street,  and  noticing 
the  several  minor  streets,  courts,  &c.  branching  from  it  to  the 
left,  eater  the  numerous,  narrow,  dirty,  hut  venerable  courts  and 
passages  of  St.  Bartholomew  Close,  and  parts  contiguous  to 
Little  Britain,  which  latter  district  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, as  branching  out  of  Aldersgate  Street.  This  route,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  will  naturally  include  CHARTER  HOUSE 
SQUARE,  as  standing  a  little  beyond  the  north-east  corner  of 
WEST- SMITH  FIELD,  another  important,  but  humiliating; 
portion  of  the  district  1  have  here  sketched  out  for  delineation. 

9C9  The 
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The  Liberty  of  St.  Martin*  a- le-C  rand  contains  bill  one  prin- 
cipal street,  called  Si.  Martin  Vie- Grand.  Though  a  narrow 
street,  particularly  at  the  end  entering  at  that  part  of  Newgate 
Street,  formerly  called  Blowbladder  Street,  it  is  a  place  of  con* 
siderable  trade,  and  a  great  thoroughfare  to  the  north  road.  It 
extends  to  the  north  end  of  Aldersgate  Street,  to  nearly  the  place 
where  the  old  gate  stood,  near  the  Castle  and  Falcon  Inn.  The 
liberty  extends  to  Bell  Court,  near  St.  Anne's  Lane,  on  the 
east  side :  beyond  that,  on  this  side,  is  in  Aldersgate  Ward,  and 
out  of  this  Liberty.  The  west  side  belongs  to  St.  Martin's-le* 
Grand  ;  and  the  entire  Liberty  contains  the  following  courts  and 
places;  Round  Court,  a*  it  is  called,  is  for  the  most  part  a 
small  square,  with  a  freestone  pavement;  but  the  court  extends 
from  St.  Martin's  by  a  sort  of  circuitous  way,  into  Newgate 
8treet  The  square  part  has  three  or  four  good  booses ;  bat 
farther  up  it  is  infested  with  low  women  and  strumpets  of  the 
worst  description.  It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  milliners,  and 
such  as  sold  copper-lace,  called  Martin's  face.* 

The  degrading  and  effeminate  practice  of  turning  stout  young 
men  into  milliners  and  measurers  of  lace  behind  the  counters, 
has  thrown  adrift  upon  the  town  shoals  of  unfortunate  females, 
who  having  no  employment,  are  in  a  manner  compelled  to  prosti- 
tution. Hence  the  young  women  of  this  and  other  districts 
were,  by  degrees,  driven  from  their  occupations  by  an  army  of 
young  men,  who,  if  they  could  not  have  found  sufficient  employ- 
ments in  trades  suitable  to  their  sex,  might  have  been  usefully 
employed  in  the  army  and  navy  :  at  all  events  they  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  invade  the  rights  and  professions  of  those, 
who,  when  out  of  employ,  are  exposed  to  privations  and  errors  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  lamentable  nature.  It  is  the  universal 
complaint,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  apology,  of  these  tin  fortunate 
females,  that  the  number  of  young  men  employed  as  milliners, 
and  in  occupations  more  suited  to  the  strength  and  character  of 
vomen,  is  oue  principal  cause  of  their  prostitution.     The  courts, 

composing 
Mtitland,  II  766. 
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composing  this  part  of  the  town,  as  above  stated,  swarms  with 
proofs  of  this  distressing  fact,  Out  of  Round  Court  is  an  alley 
leading  into  New  Bents,  which  also  comes  into  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand  Street;  and  at  the  end  are  two  passages  into  Foster 
J^ane,  one  of  which  goes  into  a  place  called  Dark  Entry,  by  St 
Leonard,  Foster  Lane,  Church-yard.  Alouldmaker's  Rents  is 
an  indifferent  open  place,  out  of  which  are  several  passages  into 
New  Rents,  Dean's  Court  and  George  Street.  Dean's  Court 
has  a  passage  into  the  last- mentioned  street,  and  also  into  Mould- 
maker's  Rents,  or  Row,  as  it  is  now  called.  Iu  this  court,  on 
the  north  side,  there  is  another  called  Little  Dean's  Court 
There  are  also  St.  John9*  Alley,  Cock  Court,  and  Christopher 
Court,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  there  is  a  good  freestone  pave- 
ment, and  a  narrow  passage,  commonly,  and  not  improperly, 
called  Utile  Hell,  leading  into  Bagnio  Court;  Four  Dove 
Court ;  King's  Head  Court;  and,  lastly,  Angel  Alley,  leading  into 
Butcherhall  Lane ;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  of  this  last 
street,  the  part  within  the  Liberty  of  St.  MartinVle-Grand  goes 
no  further  than  King's  Head  Court ;  the  remainder  being  within 
the  ward  of  Farringdon  Within. 

St.  Martin's  Lb  Grand,  comprehending  all  the  streets,  &c. 
here  enumerated,  was  originally  a  college,  founded  in  700,  by 
Wythred,  King  of  Keut;  but  according  to  Dugdale*,  rebuilt  and 
endowed  by  a  noble  Saxon,  and  his  brother  Edwardus,  for  a  dean 
and  secular  canons  and  priests,  and  was  dedicated  to  St  Martin  : 
the  epithet  Le  Grand  was  afterwards  added  on  account  of  the 
great  and  extraordinary  privileges,  particularly  the  dangerous  one 
of  sanctuary,  granted  to  it  by  different  monarchs.  William  the 
Conqueror  confirmed  the  endowments  of  this  house  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  lands  given  by  the  founders,  to  which  he  added 
all  the  moor  land  without  Cripplegate,  and  exonerated  its  canons 
from  all  interference  or  exaction  of  any  bishops,  archdeacons, 
or  their  ministers.  He  likewise  granted  them  sac  and  soc,  toll 
and  team,  and  a  long  et  cetera?  of  Saxoo  liberties  in  the  most 

9  C  ?  ample 

9  Mupawicon  Anglicanon,  Vol.  III.  part  II,  p.  f6.&c. 
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ample  degree.  Bib  charter,  sanctioned  by  John  and  Peter,  tw# 
of  the  Pope's  Legates,  concludes  thus :  "  If  any  person  what* 
soever  shall  presume  to  alter  any  thing  hereby  granted  let  him 
perish  with  Judas  the  traitor."  Henry  the  Third  had  the  weak- 
ness to  confirm  these  mischievous  charters,  and  to  extend  tfaent 
in  cases  of  debt;  felony,  and  treason  !  The  indulgence  granted 
was  so  obnoxious  to  the  peaceable  citizens,  on  account  of  the  pro* 
tection  afforded  to  the  lowest  sort  of  rogues,  ruffians,  thieves, 
felons,  and  murderers,  that  they  were  frequently  compelled  10  ap* 
ply  to  the  government  for  security  against  this  sanctuary. 

Anciently  when  this  college  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  a  cur- 
few bell  was  rung  here  at  eight  o'clock  every  evening,  and  at  St. 
Mary  I*  Bow,  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  at  All  hallows,  Bark- 
ing, to  warn  people  to  keep  within  doors.  Edward  the  First, 
in  consequence  of  the  many  mischiefs,  murders,  robberies,  and 
beating  down  persons  by  certain  hectors  walking  armed  in  the 
night,  commanded  that  none  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  be  (bond 
wandering  in  the  streets  after  the  bell  had  sounded  at  St.  Martin's 
Le  Grand. 

The  college  was  surrendered  to  King  Edward  VI.  in  1548; 
soon  after  this  the  church  was  pulled  down,  and  many  tenements 
erected  on  its  site,  which  were  immediately  taken  at  high  rents 
by  non  freemen,  in  consequence  of  being  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city.  In  1585,  a  number  of  foreign  tradesmen  and 
artificers  took  up  their  residence  on  the  spot,  and  among  them 
John  James,  and  Anthony  Emmerick,  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  who  were  said  to  have  been  the  first  silk  twisters,  or  silk 
throwsters,  in  London,  and  to  have  brought  that  trade  into  Eng- 
land. $*<  "* 

At  present  the  liberty  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
governed  and  vote  for  the  members  of  that  city  the  same  as  its 
own  residents.  St.  Martin's  Le  Grand  now  consists  of  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  houses,  Sind  the  occupants  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  trade  within  the  liberty,  whether  freemen  of  Lon- 
don 
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4»  or  net;  neither  «**  ibejr  MaWe  toserve  the  offices  of  <*m- 
stable  or  juryman,  excepting  in  casus  of  casualties- withia  their 
•wu  limits,  The  Manjuwr  of  BttekinghUn  is  High  Steward  of 
tUb  liberty,  and  holds  a  Court  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  trhere 
-tssniage  is  done  by  the  inhabitants,  and  Gtmtarfsaioneis  appointed 
ft*  the  regulation  of  pavements,  and  for  the  tiomiaalfeioii  of  a  ««*- 
ttable,  an  Inquest  Jury,  &&  At  this  Court  presentments  of  nas- 
sauces,  &&  am  made,  but  beiflg  held  annually,  they  baft  too  frtf- 
queatiy  paw  altogether  unnoticed. 

Hie  paving,  lighting,  cleansing,  &c.  constitute  a  general  rate 
aaaeug  the  inhabitants,  which  »  mride  under  the  dh-ee'tidH  of 
Commissioners  appointed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in 

We  will  now  paw  on  fo  the  HOSPITAL  OF  ST.  BARTHO- 
LOMEW. A  passage  front  the  Writing- School  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, through  the  Cloisters,  leads  td  this  magirificeiit  building'. 
Its  history  is  necessarily  involved  in  that  of  the  ancient 
CHURCH  AND  PRIORY  OF  OT.  BARf  HOLOAlEW  THE 
GREAT.  Ample  ana!  carious  ore  the  materials  for  thi»  history  i 
I  will  endeavour  fo  compress  their  most  important  feature*  within 
the  estopass  of  our  plan.  Makland,  Malcolm,  and  others  have 
gone  into  a  muob  greater  extent  of  detail  than  that  plan  can  at* 
low ;  nothing,  however,  of  value  which  those  respectable  autnors 
have  collected  shall  be  omitted ;  which,  enlarged  by  the  results 
c/f  a  recent  and  minute  inspection,  will  convey  to  the  reader  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  history,  and  present  state  of  these  ex- 
tensive religious  and  beuevolent  foundations. 

1  cauuot  resist  the  opportunity  of  introducing  this  description 
by  the  following  beautiful  "  legend/1  as  Mr.  Malcolm  calls  it* 
concerning  the  pious  and  benevolent  Rahere  *,  the  original  founder 
•f  this  hospital. 

feC  4  Of 

•  m  Uiigdalc  hns  quoted  pait  of  llie  tiulin  story  of  Habere in  his  Monnslicon  \ 
-and  Chftuncey,  in  his  History  of  Hertfordshire,  has  made  some  use  of  the 
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Of  Rabere  himself  little  is  known  beyond  what  the  following 
narrative  has  given.  Strype,  in  his  edition  of  Stow's  Survey, 
anserts,  but  on  what  authority  it  dQes  not  appear,  that  he  was 
minstrel  to  Henry  I.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  founded  a 
Priory  of  Black  Canons,  about  the  year  1102,  and  himself  be- 
came the  first  Prior.  The  Priory  be  endowed  with  553/.  per  an- 
num ;  and  the  estates,  which  he  also  settled  upon  this  hospital, 
were  then  valued  at  305/.  He  was  afterwards  buried  in  the 
Church,  where  his  tomb,  still  in  perfect  repair,  affords  a  curious 
remnant  of  die  ancient  architecture  in  England.  His  establish- 
ment was  for  brethren,  and  sisters,  sick  persons,  and  pregnant 
women  *. 

But  I  will  not  detain  the  reader  from  his  history,  as  related  by 
some  unknown  pious  monk,  who  was  an  eye  witness  to  many  of 
his  benevolent  actions,  and  appeals,  for  the  truth  of  his  narrative, 
to  many  persons  then  living  f. 

"  For  as  mooche  that  the  meritory  and  notable  operacyons  of 
famose  goode  and  devonte  faders  yn  God  sboulde  be  remembered, 
for  instruccion  of  aftercumers  to  their  consolation  and  encres  of 
devotion ;  thys  abbrevyat  tretesse  shal  compendiously  expresse 
and  declare  the  wonderfol,  and,  of  celestial  concel  gracious 
fundacion  of  oure  hoely  placys,  callyd  the  Priory  of  Seynt  Bar- 
tholomew yn  Smythfield,  and  of  the  hospital  of  olde  tyme 
longyng  to  the  same ;  with  other  notabilities  expediently  to  be 
Itnovyn ;  and  most  specially  the  gloriouse  and  excellent  wyra* 

cles 

English  version.  What  I  have  given  is  principally  as  it  appears  in  Mai. 
Lond.  Hediv.  J.  266,  t\  $eq.  I  have  collated  Mr.  Malcolm's  transcript  with 
the  original,  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  The  whole 
is  a  valuable  mixture  of  beautiful  poetical  fiction,  and  just  description.  Mr. 
Malcolm  has,  as  he  truly  asserts,  giveii  all  the  material  parts,  historically  in* 
I  cresting. 

*  Gougb's  Camden,  in  Middlesex* 
t  The  enlightened  Protestant  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  miraculous 
parts  of  the  narrative  ;  while  the  modern  pious  Catholic  will  continue  to  re? 
•pect  the  faith  which  was  productive  of  so  much  virtue  and  benevolence. 
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des  wrought  witbyn  them,  by  the  intercessions,  suffrage*,  and 
merytys,  of  the  forsayd  benygne,  feythful,  and  blessed  of  God, 
apostyl  Sanct  Bartholomy,  ynto  the  laud*  of  Almyghty  God,  and 
agincion  of  his  infinite  power.  Ffyrst  ahall  be  sheyd  who  was 
Sunder  of  owere  hoely  placya,  and  howh,  by  grace,  he  was  fiyrst 
pryor  of  owr  priory  ;  and  by  howh  longe  tyrae  that  he  contioed 
yn  the  same. 

Thys  church  yn  the  honoure  of  most  blessed  Bartholomew 
apostle,  ffunded  Rayer,  of  goode  remembruauce,  and  theryn  to  serve 
God  (after  the  rewle  of  the  most  hoely  fader  Aostyn)  aggregat 
togidir  religiouse  men.  And  to  them  was  plate  XXII  yere; 
usynge  the  office  and  dignite  of  a  priore.  Not  havynge  cnn- 
nynge  of  liberal  science,  but  that  that  is  more  emynente  than  all 
eunny nge ;  ffor  he  was  ricbed  in  pury te  of  conscience ;  ayenste 
God  by  devocyon ;  ayenste  his  brethren  by  humylite;  ayenste 
his  enemy es  by  a  beny  volence.  And  thus  by mself  he  exercised 
them,  patiently  sufferynge,  whoose  provyed  puryte  of  sonle, 
bryght  maners,  with  honeste  probyte,  experte  diligence,  yn 
dy vyne  svise,  prudente  besynes  in  temporall  mynystracions,  yn 
bym  were  gretly  to  prayse  and  comendable.  In  festys  he  was 
sober,  and  namely  the  follower  of  hospitality  Tribulacions  of 
wrecchis,  and  neceasiteys  of  the  poer  peple  opportunely  ad* 
mytting,  paciently  eupportynge,  competently  spendynge.  In 
prosperite  nat  yuprjded.  In  adversite  paciente ;  and  whaisuevere 
unfortune  came  atteyn  bym,  he  vestyd  faymself  undir  the  scha- 
dowe  of  his  patron  that  he  worshipped,  whom  he  clipped  to  hym 
withyn  the  bowell  of  his  sonle ;  in  wyose  helps  for  all  perelles 
he  was  sekyr  and  pservyd.  Thus  he  subject  to  the  Kynge  of 
Blysse  with  all  meeknesse,  prevyded  with  all  diligence  that  were 
necessarie  to  his  suiectys,  and  so  provydynge,  enoresed  dayly 
to  hymself  before  God  and  man,  grace ;  to  the  place  reverence, 
to  his  friends  gladnesse,  to  his  enemyes  peyne,  to  his  aftercumers 
joye. 

4nd  such  cerleyne  was  the  lief  of  hym  after  his  convesyon 

beNer 
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better  than  hit  was  before.  In  go6dAe*se  er'toArt  eTOOeaML 
And  yn  what  ordir  be  sette  the  fundament  of  this  temple  yn 
fewe  hordes  lette  us  shewe,  as  they  testified  to  us  that  soy 
bym,  herd  hym,  and  were  presente  yn  bis  werkys  and  dedis;  of 
the  whiche  sumo  have  take  ther  slepe  yn  Cryiste,  and  sua* 
of  them  be  zltte  aly  ve,  and  wytnesseth  of  that  that  wo  stal  aft* 
•ty. 

Capm.  2*. 

WhaA  lyef  he  ledde  before  his  Conversion. 

Thys  man  sprongyng  and  boryn  of  low  kynage,  whan  ho  at* 
tayned  the  flonre  of  youth  he  began  to  hautite  the  hewsholdyi 
of  noblemen,  and  the  palics  of  prynces ;  where  undir  every 
elbowe  of  them,  he  spread  ther  cocbyngs,  with  iapyir  and 
flatteryngs,  delectably  anoyntyng  ther  Eevyes,  by  thys  man  te> 
draw  to  hym  ther  frendshippis.  And  zit  he  was  not  cotent  with 
this,  but  ofte  hawuted  the  Kyng's  palice,  and  amoge  the  noyse- 
fuH  press  of  that  tumultuous  courte,  enforsed  hymselfe  with  joHttf 
and  carnal  suavyte,  by  the  whiche  he  might  draw  to  hym  tho 
hertys  of  many  oone.  Ther  yn  spectaclis,  yn  metys,  yn  ployes, 
and  other  courtely  mokkys  and  trifyllis  intrudyng,  be  lede  forth 
the  besynesse  of  alle  the  day.  And  now  to  kyng's  atiendens, 
worn  followinge  the  entente  of  grete  men  presid  yn  proferyngd 
servyce  that  myght  piece  them,  besilly  so  occupied  hys  tyrae, 
that  hemighte  obteyne  the  rather  the  petition*  that  he  wold  desire* 
of  them. 

Thy*  wyse  to  kyng  and  grete  men,  gentyll  and  coarteouf 
yknowen  femylier  and  felowly  he  was.  This  manere  of  leynge* 
be  chose  yn  his  begynnyng,  and  yn  this  excused  his  youth.  But 
the  inward  seer,  and  m'cyfol  God  of  alf,  the  whiche  out  of  Mary 
Magdalene  cast  out  VII  feendys,  the  whiche  to  the  ffyshere  gave 
the  keyes  of  heyvyn,  mercy fuly  couverttd  this  man  fro  the  er- 
roure  of  his  way,  and  added  to  hym  so  many  giftys  of  vertu.    For 

why  t 
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Why  ?  They  thai  are  sennyseh  and  fcbill  in  the  worldys  repn« 
tacion  oore  I/>rd  cheritb,  to  confoonde  the  myghty  of  the 
worlde. 

Capm3m 

Here  followeth  bow  coav'ted  be  went  to  Rome. 

This  man. therefore  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  hya  synnes  su'tym 
penytent  appoaynge  to  halfe  hia  days,  that  he  myghte  obteyne 
partite  and  plener  pardou  and  indulgence  of  hia  synnea,  to  thai 
entente  he  decreid  yn  bymaelf  to  go  to  the  courle  of  Rome, 
covetynge  in  ao  grete  a  laboure  to  do  the  worthy  feuytes  of 
penaunce.  The  whiche  habit  of  bevynly-iuspired  souie  and 
purpos,  be  wold  nat  with  a  slowthful  mynde  be  deferrid  ynto 
tymes  and  yeres. 

Bat  the  conceyvid  good  deede  by  feithful  desire  constanntly 
execntynge,  he  toke  his  way,  oure  Lord  Goddirectinyng  his  pace, 
and  hole  and  sownde  whyder  he  purposid  came. 

Where  at  the  marturdomes  of  the  blessid  apostles  Peter  and 
Poule,  he  wepynge  his  dedis,  and  redveyng  to  mynd  the  scapis* 
of  his  youth  and  ignoraancea,  prayd  to  oure  Lord  for  remyssioa 
of  them  ;  bebestynge  furthermore,  none  like  to  do,  but  tbyes 
utterly  to  forsake,  ever  devoutly  (his  will  pmyttingj  to  obeye. 
These  ij  clere  lightia  of  Hevyn,  g  men  of  mercy.  Petui  and 
Poole,  he  ordeyned  jnediationrea  betwyn  hym  and  the  Lofd 
of  all  erthe,  promysyiige  he,  that  he  wolde  beware  of  alle  paasid 
unhabUiiesse,  and  yeve  aflectualy  his  diligence  and  labour*  to 
that  hepmysed.  And  while  he  taxrycd  tbcr,  in  thai  meene  wbyle, 
he  begaa  to  be  vexed  with  grevous  sicknesse ;.  and  his  dolours 
titeU  and  Utell  taky  ng  ther  encrease,  he  drewe  to  the  extreme  of 
lyf :  the  which  dredynge  witby  a  by mself  that  be  bad  nat  zilie 
for  bis  synnea,  badde  satisfied  to  God ;  and  therefore  be  sup- 
posed that  God  toke  vengeance  of  hym  for  his  synnes  amongs 

owtelandishe 
*  Or  miadeedft. 
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owtelandishe  peple,  and  demyed  the  last  oure  of  his  deith  bym 
nygb. 

This  remembrynge  inwardly,  he  schedde  owte  as  water  by« 
berte  in  the  syght  of  God,  and  a  1  brake  owte  in  terys,  thahe 
avowdyt  heltbe  God  him  wolde  graunte,  that  be  myght  lefolly 
rvturn  to  bis  contray,  be  wolde  make  an  hospital  in  receacon 
of  ponre  men,  and  to  them  so  ther  gadered  necessarie  mynyster 
after  his  power.  And  nat  long  after,  the  benygne  and  merciful 
Lorde,  that  by  held  e  the  terys  of  Grecbie  the  Kynge,  the  im- 
portune prayer  of  the  woman  of  Cbaoane,  rewarded  with  the 
benefett  of  his  pite :  thus  lykewyse  mercy  fully  he  bebelde  this 
wepynge  man,  and  gaf  hym  his  helthe,  approved  his  avowe.  So 
of  bis  sykues  recovered  be  was ;  and  in  short  tyme  hole  ymade, 
began  homeward  to  come  his  vowe  to  fulfille  that  he  bad  made. 

Capn>.  5m. 

Of  the  visiou  that  he  saw  in  the  way,  and  of  the  eom'andment 
of  Seynt  Bartholomew  the  Apostle. 

Whan  he  wolde  pfite  his  way  that  he  hadde  begon,  in  a  cer« 
tayne  nygbt  he  sawe  a  vision  full  of  drede  and  of  sweetnyse,  whom 
after  the  laborous  and  swetynge  that  he  had  by  dayes  hit 
body  he  with  resle  wolde  refreshe.  It  seemyd  hym  to  be  bore 
up  an  bye  of  a  certeyn  beaste  bavynge  iiij  feete  and  ij  wingys, 
and  set  hym  yn  an  bye  place.  Aud  whan  he  from  so  grete  an 
faigbnesse  wolde  inflect  and  bowe  down  bis  yie  to  the  lower  pt 
ydouard,  he  behelde  an  horrible  pytte,  whose  horiyble  beholyng, 
ynpressid  in  hym  (the  beholder)  grete  drede  and  horroure ;  ffor 
the  depnesse  of  the  same  pytte  was  depper  than  any  man  myght 
atteyn  to  see;  therefore  he  (secret  knower  of  his  defantes) 
demyd  hymselfe  to  slyde  into  that  cruell  a  downcast.  Aud 
therefore  (as  hym  seemyd  ynwardly)  he  fremyshid  *,  and  for 

drede 

*  Grieyed  and  trembled •  Or  frcmytked  may  mean  $huidertd,  from  the 
French  frenier. 
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Jrede  tremyl'd,  and  grete  cryes  of  his  mowetli  proceydyd.  To 
wham,  dredyng,  and  for  drede  cryinge,  append  a  certeyn  man, 
Jtretendynge  in  cherethe  raajestie  of  a  Kin ge,  of  grete  bewte,  and 
imperiall  aactorite,  and  his  yie  on  hym  fastyn'd :  he  seyd  good 
wordes,  wordes  of  consolacion,  bryngynge  goode  tydyngs,  as  he 
sehulde  say  yn  this  wyse;  "Oman,"  (he  seyd}  «'  what  and 
howe  much  servyce  shuldes  thou  yeve  to  him,  that  (yn  so  gret* 
a  peril)  hath  brought  helpe  to  the."  Announe  he  answered  to 
this  seynte.  "  Whatsuev  myghte  be  of  herte,  and  of  myghtys, 
diligently  shulde  I  yeve,  in  recompence  to  my  deliveier.  And 
than  seyd  he,  I  am  Bartholomew,  the  apostle  of  Jhu  Crist,  yt 
come  to  socouree  the  yn  thyn  angwysshe,  and  to  open  to  the 
the  secrete  mysteryes  of  Hevyn.  Know  me  trewly,  by  the  will 
and  comandment  of  the  Heye  Trinity,  and  the  comynge  favoure  of 
the  celestial!  courte  and  consell,  to  have  chosyn  a  place  yn  the 
anbarbis  of  London,  at  Smythfield,  wher,  yn  my  name,  thoji 
shalt  found  a  church,  and  it  shall  be  the  House  of  God ;  ther 
ahal  be  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lambe,  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Gost ;  this  spirituall  bowse  Almyghty  God  shall  ynhabite,  and 
halowe  yt,  and  glorifie  yt.  And  his  yer  shal  be  opyn,  and  his 
servyse  yntending  on  this  howse  nyght  and  daye ;  that  the  askir 
yn  hit  shall  resceyve,  the  sekyr  shall  fynde,  and  the  rynger  or 
knokker  schall  enter ;  trewly,  every  soule  converted,  penytent 
of  his  synne,  and  in  this  place  praying,  yn  Hevyn  graciously 
schall  be  herde.  The  seeker  with  pfite  herte  (for  whatsuevyyr 
tribulacion)  without  dowte  he  schalle  fynde  helpe.  To  them  that 
with  feithfuli  desire  knoke  at  the  doyr  of  the  spowse,  assistant 
angelys  shal  open  the  gates  of  Hevyn,  recevyng  and  offryng  to 
God  the  prayers  and  vowys  of  feithfnl  peple.  Wherfore  tbyn 
handys  be  ther  consortid  in  God,  havynge  iti  hym  truste ;  do  thou 
manly  pethw  of  the  costis  of  this  bildynge  ;  dowte  the  nowght, 
•nely  yeve  thy  diligence,  and  my  parte  schall  be  to  provyde 
necessaries,  directe,  bilde  and  eade  this  werke ;  and  this  place  to 
me  accepte,  with  evydent  tokenys  and  signys,  protecte  and  de- 
7  fcnde 
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fende  contynually  hyt  under  the  scbadawe  of  my  wyngys,  and 
therfore  of  this  weike  knowe  me  the  maister,  and  thyselfe  only 
the  mynytter ;  nee  diligently  thy  servyse,  and  I  shall  schewe  my 
lordschippe."  la  these  wordes  the  vision  disaparyschidde  [dis* 
appeared.] 

The  two  nest  chapters,  consisting  of  comments,  &c.  I  have 
omitted. 


Capn 


Howe  the  Kynges  favoare  he  hadde.    The  precepte,  and  bis  vowe 
he  fulfilled. 

Therfore  I  passid  that  remayned  of  his  way.  He  came  to  Lou* 
don;  aad  of  his  knowledge  and  frends  with  grete  joye  was  re- 
ceyved ;  with  whicbe  also,  with  the  barons  of  London  be  speke 
famylyary  of  these  thinges  that  were  tornyd  and  sterid  in  hia 
herte,  and  of  that  was  done  about  him  in  the  way  be  tellid  it 
owte ;  and  what  schalde  ben  done  of  this  be  concellid  of  them. 
He  toke  this  auswere,  that  noone  of  these  myght  be  pfyted, 
but  the  Kynge  were  firste  cowncellid :  namely,  aith  the  place 
godly  to  hym  y  eschew  id  was  conteyned  witbyn  the  Kyag's  mar* 
ket;  of  the  whyche  it  was  not  levefull  to  prynces,  or  other 
lordes  of  their  ppyr  anctoritate  eny  thyog  to  mynyssbe,  neither 
zitte  to  so  solempne  an  obsequy  depute.  Therfore,  usyng  theya 
mennys  cowncell,  in  oportune  tyme  he  dressid  hym  to  tke  kynge, 
and  before  him  (and  the  bishoppe  Richatde  beynge  preeente, 
the  whiebe  he  hadde  made  to  hym  favorable  beforae)  effectually 
expressed  his  besynes,  and  that  he  royght  levefiillybryng  his  par- 
pose  to  effecte  mekely  besought.  And  nygh  hym  was  he  in  whoea 
hande  it  was,  to  what  he  wolde  the  Kynge's  herte  yndiae;  aad 
yneffectually  these  prayers  mayght  nat  be,  wkoea  anetor  ys  th# 
Apostle ;  whois  gracyoua  herer  was  God. 

Uis  word  therefore  was  plesaunte  and  acceptable  ia  thekyages 

yie. 
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yi*,  And  when  be  hadde  peysed  tlie  good  wilt  of  the  man 
(prudently  as  be  was  wytty)  graunted  to  the  petitioner  his 
kiffgly  fnvoure,  benynly  yevyng  auctorite  to  execute  his  purpos. 

And  be  bavynge  the  title  of  desired  possession  of  the  Kyng*s 
Mniestie,  was  right  gladde. 

Than  notbynge  he  omytting  of  care  and  diligence,  two  werkys 
of  pyte  began  to  make ;  ooue  for  the  vowe  that  he  be  hadde  made, 
mother  aa  to  hym  by  peeepte  was  inioyned.  Therfore  the  ease 
prosp'eusly  eueeeded,  and  after  the  Apstle's  worde  all  neccessaryea 
flowed  unto  the  bande. 

The  eUircbe  be  made  of  cumly  stoone  work,  tablewyse.  And 
an  hospital  bouse  a  litell  longer  of  whom  the  chircbe  by  hymaelf 
he  began  to  edifie.  The  chirche  was  fonndid  (as  we  have  takeo 
of  oore  eldrea)  in  tbe  moneth  of  Marche,  in  the  name  of  oure  Lord 
Jba  Christ  in  memorie  of  mooste  blessid  Bartholomew  Apostle ; 
the  yore  from  the  incarnation  of  tbe  same  Lorde  our  Savyoure 
M«°.  C.  XIIJ. 

Tbanne  haldyng  and  rewlyng  the  boly  see  of  Rome,  mooste  holy 
trier  Pope  Caliste  the  Secunde. 

Fidente  in  the  chnrebe  of  Ingloud,  William  Archebishoppe  of 
Gawntirbtury ;  and  Richarde  Bishoppe  of  London,  tbe  whiche  of 
due  law  and  right*  halowed  that  place  yn  the  yiate  party  of 
the  forsayde  felde  (and  bysboply  anctaryte  dedicate  the  same 
that  time  full  breve  and  aborte)  aa  a  cymy tery. 

R*gnyng  the  yenger  son  of  William  Rothy,  first  kynge  of 
Euglischmen  in  tbe  north,  Herry  the  first,  xxxty  yere  and  a  side 
half,  the  thirde  yere  of  bin  reigne.  To  the  lande  and  gloria  of 
lbs  hye  and  endy vydnall  Trynyte :  to  him  blessynge,  thankynge, 
Want  ore,  and  empyer,  worlde  withowtyn  end.    Amen. 

Cap™.   10m. 

Of  the  clemynge  of  thys  place. 

Truly  tbys  place  (aforn  his  de^eyae)  pretendid  noonq  hope 
of  goodnetec.    Right  nocleane  it  was ;  and  aa  a  maryoe,  dunge, 
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cud  fenny,  with  Water  almost  evytyme  baboVndynge;  atid  tfcat* 
flat  was  emyneiite  above  the  water,  drye,  was  deputid  and  of* 
dcyued  to  the  jubeit  or  gallowys  of  thevys,  and  to  the  tormente 
another  that  were  dapriyd  by  judiciatl  auctoryte.  Truly  when 
Rayer  badde  applied  his  study  to  the  purgation-  of  this  place,  and 
decreide  to  pat  his  bande  to  that  holy  byldyng,  be  was  not  igno- 
nnnte  of  Sathanas  wyles,  for  he  made  and  fejney  hytnself  an* 
wyse ;  for  be  was  so  coocted,  and  owtwarde  ptendid  tbe  cheyr  of 
anydiotte,  and  began  a  litell  whyle  to  hydethe  secretenease  of  his 
saute.  And  the  more  secretely  he  wroght,  tbe  more  wysely  he 
dyd  hia  werke.  Truly,  yn  playnge  unwise,  he  drew  to  hym  the 
felischip  of  children  and  servants,  assemblynge  hymselfe  as  one 
ef  them ;  and  with  ther  use  and  helpe,  stonys  and  other  thyngi 
(profitable  to  the  bylyuge)  lightly  he  gaderyd  togedyr.  He 
played  with  them,  and  from  day  to  day  made  hymself  more  file 
in  his  own  yn,  in  so  mykili  that  he  plesid  the  Apostle  of  Cryiste* 
to  whom  he  hadde  provyd  bymself;  throwgh  whois  grace  and 
helpe,  whan  all  thynge  was  redy  that  semyd  necessarie,  he  reysed 
uppe  a  grete  frame.  And  now  be  was  provyd  nat  unwyse  as  he 
was  trowid,  but  Very  wyse ;  and  that  that  was  hydde  and  secrete 
epynly  began  to  be  made  to  all  men.  Thus  in  mervelea  wyse  he 
consorttid  in '  the  Holy  Gooste,  and  instrncte  with  cuuynge  of 
tiewith;  seide  tbe  word  of  God  feitbfully  by  d)  vse  churches ;  and 
the  multitude  both  of  clerkya  and  of  the  laite  constauntly  was 
exhortid  to  folowe  and  fulfyll  those  tbynges  that  were  of  charite 
and  almsdede. 

Aud  yn  thys  wyse  he  campassid  his  sermon,  that  now  be  stired 
his  audiensse  to  gladnesse,  that  all  the  peple  applauded  him » 
and  incontynent  anoon  he  proferid  sadnesse,  and  so  now  of  ther 
aynnys,  that  all  the  peple  were  compel  lid  ynto  syghyug  and 
wepyng.  But  he  truly  (in  the  same  cheir  and  soule  evmore 
pseverannte)  exyressid  holsume  doctrine,  and  after  God  and 
feitbful  sermon  prechyed. 

And  yn  his  tecbynge  univprevyd  was  fownde  those  tbynges 
techy  oge  that  the  Holy  Gost  by  the  apostles  and  apostolyke  ex- 

positiourea 
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efcpositoores,  have  yeve  to  the  cbirche  unmeveably  and  stedfimtly 
to  beholde  fforth  evmore. 

Hys  lyfe  accordid  to  bis  totige,  and  bis  dede  approvid  well  hyi 
sermon,  and  so  yn  the  sacrafice  of  God,  the  moweth  and  bylle  of 
the  tenyile  was  retornyd  to  his  armepittes,  and  reclyned  unto 
the  wyngs,  leisse  that  be,  pebyng  to  otbir,  schulde  be'  fownde 
reprovable  yn  hymself. 

Of  this  almen  grettly  were  astonyd,  booth  of  the  novehie  of 
tlie  areysid  frame,  and  of  the  fownder  of  this  new  werke.  Who 
wolde  trowe  this  place  with  so  sodayn  a  clensyng  to  be  purgid, 
and  tber  to  be  set  np  the  tokenys  of  Crosse  P  And  God  *her  to 
be  worshipped,  wher  sutytne  stoid  the  horrible  faangynge  of 
tbevys;  who  schuld  nat  be  astonyd  tber  to  se  constructe  and 
bylid  thononUe  byldynge  of  pite  ?  That  shulde  be  a  seyntwary 
to  them  thai  fledde  therto,  where  sutytne  was  a  comyn  offyryne 
of  dampnyd  peple,  and  a  general  ordeynyd  for  peyn  of  wrecchys. 
Who  schulde  nat  marvel  yt  to  be  haunted  ? 

The  myslerie  of  oure  Lordys  body  and  precious  Mode,  where 
was  sutyme  sehewid  owte  ihe  blode  of  gentyly  and  hethyn  peple ! 
Whots  herte  lightly  schulde  take  or  admytte  such  a  man  nat  pro* 
dtiete  of  gentyll  blode.  Nat  gretly  yndewid  with  Htteratnre  of 
maunys  or  of  dyvyne  kynage.  So  wonchipfull  and  so  grete  a 
werke  prudently  to  begynne,  and  hyt  begune,  to  so  happy  a  pro- 
gresse  fro  day  into  day,  to  perfecte  and  parforme.  This  is  the 
changes  of  the  right  hand  of  God.  O  Cryst !  these  ben  thy 
workys,  that  of  thyn  excellent  vertu  and  singnler  pyte>  makest 
of  unclene  clone,  and  cherist  the  feble  of  the  worlde,  to  corf- 
fownde  the  mighty ;  and  cailist  them  that  be  nat  as  yt  wer  they 
that  been.  The  whiche  Golgotha,  the  place  of  opyn  abhomina- 
tion,  madist  a  seyntwary  of  prayer,  and  a  solempne  tokyn  or 
sygneof  derocion. 

Capn.  11m. 

Of  the  Ryottys  and  Assembly  ngs  of  the  adv'sarie  party s,  and 
of  the  Pry  vylegys  of  the  Chirche, 
Part  ILL  2  0  Thus 
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Thuaproceefryng*  the  tyme,  clerkes  to  leve  undir  regular  ynsti» 
tucion  in  tbe  same  place,  in  breif  tyme  were  viey'd  togedfr. 

Rayer  optenynge  cure  and  office  of*lhe  Piorbede,  and  myny- 
strynge  to  them  necessaries  (uat  of  certeyn  rentys)  but  plente* 
,ous]y  of  oblacions  of  feithfull  peple.  And  nat  long  after,  that 
drede  that  be  drede  come  to  hym,  and  tbat  be  dredyd  happed  bym. 
He  was  to  sume  the  odur  of  lyif  unto  lyif;  to  ptbir  tbe  odirr  of 
death  yn  to  deith.  Sume  seid  be  wa*  a  desey ver,  for  eaase  that 
yn  the  nette  of  tbe  grete  ffiscber  evil  fischia  were  medilled  with 
goode.  Afprne  the  houre  of  the  laa)  disseverawnce,  his  howae- 
holde  peple  were  made  his  enemyes,  and  bo  wys  azeuste  hym, 
wycked  men ;  and  wykednes  lyid  to  hymself.  Therfare  with 
prikynge  envye  (mauy  pvatly),  many  also  opynly  azenste  the 
aervante  of  God,  cesid  uat  to  gruge,  and,  in  derogation  to  the 
place  and  plate  of  the  same,  browgbtyn  many  sclawnders  with 
thretnyngs.  The  goodes  tliat  they  myght  they  withdrew  aud  loke 
away.  Constreyned  hym  with  wjkkednes,  made  wery  hym  with 
injuries,  provokid  hym  with  dispites,  bygiled  hym  with  simulate 
frendschippes ;  and  sume  of  them  brake  owte  into  so  bolde  avpw- 
ednesse,  that  they  drewe  among  tbemself  a  contract  of  wikked 
conapiracion,  what  day,  sette,  and  place,  the  servant  of  God  they 
mjight,  throwgh  wyles  and  sdtiltie,  draw  to  ther  cowneell  with  a 
deceyte ;  and-  hym  so  ther  p'eentt  to  pluck  from  the  stappiaof 
bis  lyif.  And  so  his  remetnbraunce  the}  wobfe  had  done  awey 
from  this  worlde.  , 

But  ther  is  no  wysdoro,  ther  is  no  kunyifge,  ther  is  no  cown- 
eell, azeuste  God,  in  whom  be  cast  his  thowjghCand  with  tbe 
Apostle  pot  bis  strengith.  He  therfore  tbat  wWhis  hope  was  his 
myght,  and  for  hym  discufy t  bis  enemyes.  Therfore,  whan  the 
day  abydde  come  whicbe  was  4eputid  to  the  innocentts  death, 
oone  of  tberti,  partner  of  so  grete  a  wykkidnesae,  secrete  to  hym- 
self abborryug  so  grete  a  synne,  aforyn  the  houre  of  the  penile 
drawyng  neir,  shewide  *by  order  to  the  sveute  of  God  the  sume  of 
al  ther  cowneell.  He  for  this  to  God  aud  his  patmne  zaf  thaukys, 
that  the  secretes  of  bis  enemyes  were  nat  hidde  fram  hym*  and  that 

*  by 
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by  *th*  benefifte  of  owre  Lordes  pyte,  he  bath  skapid  the  deith  to 
hym  arrayid^ 

For  tbysand  lyke  cansys'  apperynge,  azea  he  wentfe  to  the 
Kyng,  wilfa  lamentable  querell  expressynge,  bowe  with  nn« 
trew  dbpiyfy  he  was  deformyd,  and  what  fastidious  owtehrekyngs 
'hadde  tempted  hym,  besekyng  his  royal  munyficenee  that  the 
'psone  and,  the  place  that  Jie  hadde  grawnted  him  he  wolde  de* 
fende.  Also  yn  hie  suggestion  to  the  fcynge  he  made  this  resoa: 
he  bideth  no  rewarde  of  God  that  hath  began  a  goode  werke,  and, 
so  begone,  wt  a  dewe  ende  hath  nat  fy nyshyd  the  same.  Whcrfbiw, 
for  the  yitward  bowell  of  the  mercy  of  Cryst,  that  he  trusted  yn 
for  the  dignytie  that  he  schoone  with,  and  for  the  power  of  his 
emynence,  he  wolde  opyn  the  bosume  of  hys  pyte  to  them  that 
were  desolate,  and  honoure  God  yn  his  sautes,  and  restreyn  the 
berkyng  rodnesse  of  unfeithfull  peple. 

So  that  to,  the  goode  bygyimynges,  he  nowe  joynys  better 
vsynga  and  largeor  executions,  myghte  byle  to  hymself  eternal 
bowse  yn  hevyv,  whyle  that  be  worschippeth  and  defendith  the 
howse  of  God  yn  erthe. 

Thus  the  kyage,  merveyllyng  the  prudence  and  constaoncie  of 
this  man,  answered  that  he  wolde  applie  hym  to  his  juste  and  ne- 
eessarie  petitions,  and  that  furthermore  he'behestid  hymself  to  be  l5 
a  tutor  and  defensor  of  hym  and  of  hys.  Therefore  he  made  thifc 
ehircbe,  with  all  Ms  pertynences/  with  the  sam  fredomys  thai 
hys  ctfowne  ye  Hbertid  with,  or.  any  othir  church  yn  all  Inglonde 
that  is  mo$t  yfreid ;  and  relesid  hit  aft  custoroys,  and  decreid  for 
to  be  free  from  all  erthely  servyce,  power,  and  sabjecon,  and  zar* 
sharpe  sentence  azenste  contrary  malyngno*.  Thy s  and  many  other 
insigniis,  that  ys  to  say,  dignytes  of  liberty  granted  to  the  prior, 
and  to  them  undirneith  hym  servynge,  and  to  the  forsayd  cbirche. 
And  with  hys  chartnr  and  seel  confenoyd  hyt;  adjorynge  all 
heyris  and  scccessonres,  yn  the  name  of  the  holy  Trinitie,  that 
this  place  wt  royall  auctoryte  they  upholde  and  defende,  and  the 
liberties  of  bym  I  granted  the  schulde  graunte  and  confirme  with 
m  snche  p'felegge. 

2  D  2  Than 
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.  Thus  when  he  was  streyugetbyd  and  comfortably  defeiidyd,  glad 
he  wente  owte  from  the  face  of  the  kynge ;  and  when  he  wan 
ciimya  home  to  his,  what  be  had  obteyued  of  the  roiall  roajestie 
expressed  to  othir  that  there  schulde  be  afifrayed.  Also  tU» 
worschippful  man  pp'srd  for  to  depose  the  quarell  of  his  calamy- 
teys  afore  the  See  of  Rome.  (Goddis  grace  him  helpynge)  and  of 
the  same  See  writyags  to  brynge  to  hym,  and  to  his  after  earners 
profitable.  But  dyvyrs  undir  growynge  ympedyraentys,  and  at 
the  last  lettyng  the  article  of  deith ;  that  he  wold  had  fufilled  ht 
»ygbt  nat.  And  so  only  the  reward  of  goode  wyll  be  deaervyd. 
.  After  hit  deceae  Hi  men  of  the  tame  coitgrecacion  (whoys  me- 
mory be  bleased  in  blisse)  soudirly  wente  to  eondirly  byacboppea 
of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  iii  p'vcleges  of  iii  byscboppes  ebteyaed; 
that  ia  to  seyo,  of  St  Anaatace,  Adrian,  and  Alexander,  thia 
ebircbe  with  three  dowryes,  as  yt  weir  with  an  unpenytrabl* 
scochyn  wardid  and  defended  ayenste  ympetuoua  hostylite. 

Now  behold  that  pphesye  of  the  blessid  kynge  and  confeasonre 
Seynt  Edward,  that  beforntyme  hadde  profysyed  and  aeyn  by 
revelaeion  of  thia  place,  of  grete  party  is  aeyn  and  fuifilltd.  Be- 
hold trewly  that  thia  holy  chirche,  and  chosen  to  God  ahyaeth 
with  mauyfolde  bewtc. 

Ffbwndyd m  and  endewid  wjth  hevynly  answer,  isublymate 
with  many  pyvy  leges  of  notable  men,  and  to  assume  of  laude  and 
glorie,  rycheesid  with  many  relikya  of  seyntea,  and  bewtyfied 
wt  hawnted  and  usual  tokenys  of  celesltall  vertu."  . 

"  So  as  conffesaynge  to  God,  and  begyimyuge  to  teJUiis  mervela 
(we  trnate  feithfally)  he  shall  yeve  a  good  endynge,  the  whiebe 
Lathe  yeve  a  good  begynnynge.  Nowe  renuyth  to  oure  mynde 
one  solempne  thynge  to  be  aeyd  for  many  :  And  when,  thia  hath 
been  movyd,  both  by  opy  nresune  and  unyversal  wytues  more 
Jycencyoue,  we  may  passe  unto  othur,  ydon  by  lyke  vertu  and 
«vyn  power/*  ' 

"  And  nowe  it  is  for  to  do  and  procede  of  these  thyugea  that  we 

have  aeyn  and  herde  don  in  the  dayes  and  tymes  of  the  successor 

of  the  forseyde  priore.    The  grete  solempue  thyng  ys  this ;  first, 

7  *ha» 
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▼ban  the  rememebrid  piour  was  zitle  aly  ve,  the  whicbe  edified 
the  frame  of  this  pcious  werke  upon  the  fowndament  of  apos- 
tles and  pphhecys,  (For  as  moohe  as  tlie  begyonynge  of  grftt 
thyngs  nedith  gretter  helpe,  thanne  most  waa  prompte  and  psentag, 
haunted  plenty  of  mynystrys  (grace  from  God.)  Furthermore 
those  than  after  to  the  avowers,  that  the  celestial!  Fader  drewe 
yn  to  the  odnr  of  his  oyunt mentis  reuvydde  a  newe  scdeiapnyteef 
them  that  rauue  to  religion  with  an  ynward  newydde  devociofi. 
Also  a  new  solempny  te  was  for  obvencyouns  and  ziftes,  in  money, 
in  howseholde,  in  cone,  and  mevable  goodes,  grete  nowmbyr. 
And  than,  aftur  a  joconde  feiste,  bisy  yn  this  place  was  badde  of 
lecoveryuge  of  men  ynto  heltbc ;  of  them  that  langwysshjd,  of 
drye  men,  of  contraote  men,  of  blynde  men,  dome  men  and  deif 
men.  For  theia  causeys,  whan  the  day  of  his  nativity  into  bevy* 
was  knowyn,  yt  was  solempnyzed  and  honoured  with  grete  piyrt|i 
stud  dawnsynge  yn  erthe.  And  men  pressyde  hydder  tbykly,  fot 
varyawnte  causys,  and  shuiderid  togidir. 

.  And  as  languyshynge  men  were  tiier  abydinge  the  mevyng  wa^ 
ter  of  grace,  that  y  n  a  certey  n  place,  (as  this  same)  and  yn  cer* 
teyn  tyrae,  they  shold  psume  and  truste  well  the  wonte  grace  to  be 
seven  them,  as  was  faeforn  to  otbyr;  as  the  dayly  relyks  of  them, 
preche  and  shew  to  us :  and  this  is  that  that  we  seide  beforn. 
Oone  solempne  for  many,  or  else  many  to  make  oue  solempan 
/eiste. 

Therfore  after  the  servys  of  his  pretacie  XX  y  and  VI  rooaeth*, 
the  XX  daye  of  September  the  Vii  moneth,  the  cleyhewae  of  thys 
wolde  he  forsake,  and  tye  bowse  everlastynge  he  enterid,  that 
fewnded  this  bowse,  into  the  laude  and  haaoure  of  ye1  name  of 
Cry  si;  that  yn  the  howse  of  his  tour  he  myght  be  crowned, 
yn  his  myldnes  and  yn  hts  mercyes.  And  in  asmykyl  aa  off  no 
workys  withowte  charite  cumeth  for  the  pfecte.  withowte  which* 
charite  otbir  goodys  may  nat  pvayle,  the  whiche  also  charite  may 
nat  be  badde  withowte  other  goodys,  by  the  whithe  man  ia  made 
goode ;  rightly  so  we  of  hym  have  this  hope,  that  nothynga  bath 
he  omysed  by  hym,  that  tochicb  grace  of  that  that  we  soke  here 
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in  this  passynge  lyfe.  As  it  the  communion  of  Crystes  fcith  and 
communycacion  of  his  sacramentis,  and  munly  in  sygnys  of  a  eon- 
trite  herte  by  penaunce.  For  why  ?  Araongc  these  we  traste  that 
he  passid,  and  yn  this  we  truste,  as  we  hope  in  the  meritorie  helpe 
of  oure  myght^f  atrone,  (to  whom)  the  lit! II  Aokke  of  xiij  chanons 
as  a  fare  rheippe  he  hath  left>  with  Htel  lande  and  righte  fewe 
mtys  :  fortheles^e,  with  copious  obvencyons  of  the  awter,  and 
helpynge  of  the  nygh  pties  of  the  populous' cyte  they  were 
bolpyn. 

Sothly,  they  fldryscb  now  with  less  finite  than  that  tyme 
when  the  foreayd  sojempnyties  of  myracles  were  exercysed ;  by 
a  lyke  wyse  as  it  were  a  plante,  whan  yt  is  well  y  rotyd,  the  ofte 
watryrynge  of  hym  cesitb.  The  tyme  of  a  zere  turned  abowtef 
SQCcedid  into  the  ppositure  and  the  dignyte  of  the  Piore  of  this 
new  plantation  admytted  by  the  Bysbope  of  London,  lord  Robert, 
Thomas,  one  of  the  chanons  of  the  chirche  of  Seynt  Osyth. 
The  zere  of  oure  Lord  M.  and  Cmond  xliiij,  the  sevyn  indicon 
yeignnynge  Stev yn  the  sone  of  Stevyn  erle  Blesence,  the  whtche 
promovyd  Theobalde  Blesence  in  the  Archebisshoppe  of  Cawntir- 
bury. 

This  Thomas  (as  we  have  pvyd  in  corny n)  was  a  man  of  jo- 
jocunde  companye,  and  felowly  jocundite ;  of  grete  eloquence,  and 
of  grete  cunynge ;  instruct*  •  in  philosophy,  and  divine  bokys 
exercysyd.  And  he  had  y t  in  prompte  whatsuv'  he  wolde  utter  to 
speke  yt  metyrly. 

And  he  hadde  in  use  evy  solempne  day,  what  the  case  requyrid, 
to  despense  the  word  of  God,  and  flowynge  to  him  the  prees  of 
peple.  He  zave,  and  so  addid  to  hym,  glorie  utward,  that  yn* 
ward  had  zave  him  this  grace.  He  was  plate  to  as  mekly  almost 
XXX  zere;  and  in  age  an  hnndrid  wynter,  almost  with  hole 
wyttis,  with  all  crysten  solemnpyte  tochynge  Crystes  grace,  he 
doeesstd,  and  was  put  to  his  fadres,  the  zere  of  oure  Lord 
M.  C.  Ixxiiij ;  of  the  papacie  of  blesside  Alexawnder  the  Third  . 
XV  zere ;  of  the  coronacion  of  the  most  nnskunfited  Kynge  of 
Englonde  Henry  the  Seconde  XX.  zere 'the  xvii  day  of  the 
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meneth  -  of  Jwyv\  in  the  same  zerc  of  the  eleeion  of  Lord 
Richard  Archebyshop  of  Cawntirbury,  aforne  whom  oure  brethreo 
were  put  and  sette,  and  of  hi*  goode  grace  hym  praynge*  whom 
the  grace  of  God  from  the  fbrseyd  paucyte  encreesid  yn  to  XXXV, 
encresynge  wilhem  'temp'all  goodys,  pmysid  to  be  cast  to  then 
that  aekeith  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  this  manys  tyme  grew  the  plants  of  this  apoatolyke  branchy 
jn  glorie  and  grace,  before  God  and  man. 

And  with  moor  ampliant  bylyngs  were  the  akynnya  of.  wire 
tahernaculys  dylatid.  To  the  laude  and  glorie  of  oure  Lorde 
Jliu  Criste,  to  whom  he  hononre  and  glory,  worlde  withowtytr 
ende.    Amen." 

To  .the  genuine  lovers  of  antiquity  I  make  no  apology  for 
the  length  of  these  extracts :  in  many  points  of  view  the  history 
of  Habere  is  curious  and  important.  Bot  why  should  we,  as  Mr. 
Malcolm  does,  *  give  all  the  merit  of  so  good  a  work  as  the 
erection  of  the  Church  and  Hospital  of  St.  BartboJoweW,  to  "su- 
perstition ?"  Why  not  allow  that  such  "  Bftfracm*"  might  have 
been  wrought  through  the  all-commending. influence  of  "  puss 
and  ondefiled  Religion?"  But  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  attri- 
bute the  foundation  of  all  our  early  scientific  inslitutieas  ami 
works  of  art  to  the  lights  of  philosophy  and  patriotism,  and  all 
the  religious  and  charitable  establishments  to  superstition.  Be 
it  so :  to  the  philosophy  and  science ;  the  superstition  and 
dreams  of  pious  monks  we  are  indebted  for  suck  specimens  of 
both  one  and  the  other,  which,  I  greatly  fear,  will  not  be  re- 
newed, though  they  may  be  admired,  by  the  philosophers  of  tbe 
present  day.  The  dreamers  of  this  age  work  few  "  miracles" 
indeed,  compared  with  those  of  the  times  which  we  have  karaew 
ungratefully  to  stigmatize  as  tbe  age  of  superstition  eed  priest* 
craft.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  our  countrymen  seem  to  be 
gradually  dividing  themselves  into  two  great  classes ;  as  oppo- 
site in  their  professions  as  light  and  darkness;  but  as  destruc- 
tive in  tbeir  combined  influences  as  the  combustion  of  oil  and  fire. 

2D4  •  8hould 
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Should  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  parties  become  predomi- 
nant, dreadful  will  be  the  consequences  to  this  country  :  the  one 
will  neglect,  with  philosophic  pride,  all  those  venerable  establish* 
Dents  which  have  for  their  direct  objects  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant  in  religious  principles :  the  other  will  despise,  as  Popish 
trappings  and  false  science,  those  works  of  srt,  and  other  pre* 
cions  remains  of  antiquity,  which  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  our  an- 
cestors founded,  and  the  teal  of  antiquaries  have  preserved.  I 
am  persuaded,  therefore,  that  we  should  keep  a  steady  eye  on 
both  these  parties ;  and  by  a  liberal  policy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  determined,  but  cool  resolution  on  the  other,  guard  from  de- 
struction or  mutilation,  objects  venerable  for  their  age,  honoura- 
ble to  our  country  and  religion,  and  every  way  valuable  in  {heir 
effects. 

.  The  possessions  of  the  Priory,  thus  founded  by  Habere,  were 
uncommonly  extensive.  The  wise  and  liberal  Prostestants  of  the 
present  day,  have  given  to  these  worthy  monks  a  subterraneous 
passage  from  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  to  one 
of  their  principal  possessions  at  Canomburt  *.  This  tradition 
rests  on  no  other  authority,  than  that  they  fiud  a  door,  on  the 
sjortb  aide,  the  use  of  which  they  cannot  now  discover.  A  door 
must  certainly  lead  to  a  room,  or  a  passage,  or  a  cavern,  or  a 
cellar,  or  a  subterraneous  vault;  and  as  the  pious  reformers 
thought  proper  to  ky  their  bands  on  the  property  of  the  religious, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  head  of  the  Church,  the  most  ab- 
surd, and,  if  they  bad  not  been  invented  for  wicked  and  sacri- 
ligiovs  purposes,  the  most  laughable  and  ludicrous,  stories  were 
devised  by  way  of  justification  of  their  plunder.  The  monks 
were  described  as  the  most  libidinous  race  of  men  living,  and  the 
virgin  nuns  who  had  forsaken  all  the  gay  allurements  of  the 
world,  and  many  of  them  their  most  extensive  prospects  of 
worldly  pleasure  for  tlie  service  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  were  described  as  a  race  of  females  of  the  most  aban- 
doned 
m 
•  My  worthy  coadjutor  in  tbit  work,  Mr.  Brewer,  will  inficicntiy  dcacrib* 

this  placf,  io  •  subsequent  Tolurat. 
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doned  character.  Hence,  every  dark  passage,  every  avenue, 
leading  to  the  cellars  and  other  underground  parte  of  a  no* 
nastery,  or  Convent,  was,  by  the  dexterous  piety  of  those  en* 
lightened  reformers,  converted  into  subterranean  caverns,  afford* 
ing  safe  and  convenient  communications  between  the  Friars  and 
the  Nuns,  It  is  strange,  however,  that  the  blundering  religious 
should  have  been  at  the  labour  of  filling  up  the  passages,  and 
not  of  removing  the  doors,  and  door  posts !  Well  may  we,  on 
such  occasions,  apply  the  well  known  royal  motto  :  Houi  soft 
qui  mal  y  peuse. 

When  tliis  priory  aod  its  possessions  were  seized  by  Henry 
they  were,  acoordkig  to  Dugdale,  valued  at  6k>/.  16*.  per  an* 
num.  ;  but,  according  to  a  document  in  the  F  isi  Fruits  Office* 
they  were  valued  at  653/.  15*.  and  that  some  correct  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  value  of  land  at  that  time,  we  may  observe, 
that  4*.  8d  3*.  4d.  and  6*.  per  annum,  received  by  the  prior  and 
convent  from  the  Bear,  in  West  8mithfield;  tbe  Sell,  in  the  same 
place,  and  the  Ferrer's  House,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre's, 
were  sold  at  twenty  years  purchase  *, 

Thus  fell,  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  the  labours  of  Habere,  436  yean 
after  the  completion  of  his  work.  It  now  remains,  assisted 
chiefly  by  this  author,  and  my  own  observations  on  the  spot, 
for  me  "  to  trace  their  ruins  in  their  descent  and  present 
state*" 

On  the  19tb  of  May,  1644,  the  work  of  spoliation  and  royal 
plunder  was  consummated.  Sir  Richard  Riche,  Knt  was  one 
of  the  purchasers  of  the  "  stolen  property ;"  and  Henry  VIII. 
"  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  10647.  111.  3d."  granted  to  this 
man,  who  was  M  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations  of  the 
Revenues  of  the  Crown,"  the  whole  of  this  "  capital  ssessnage 
and  mansion  house,  of  the  dissolved  monastery,  or  Priory  of 
St  Bartholomew,  and  that  close  of  the  same,  called  Bartholo- 
mew's Close."  The  new  self-created  head  of  the  Church,  also 
granted  to  the  same  knight  all  tbe  "  messuages,  houses,  and 

buildings, 

•  Mai.  Lond.  Red.L  S85. 
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buildings,  crfkd  Lb  Fenncry,  Le  Dorter,  Le  Fitter,  Let  Cloys* 
ten,  Let  Galleries,  Le  Hall,  Le  Kitchen,  Le  Bottry,  Le  Pantry, 
Le  Olde  Kitchen,  Le  Woodehonae,  Le  Garner,  an*  Is  Prion  sta- 
bles, situated  within  the  Close  aforesaid,  as  they  appertained  to 
the  monastery/' 

The  king  gave  the  service  of  one  hundredth  part  of  a  knight's 
fee,  and  reserved  rent  of  6#.  8d.  from  a  tenement  granted  to  Jofaa 
Williams,  of  Ryoote,  in  the  coanty  of  Oxford,  Knight,  and  Ed* 
ward  North,  Knight,  of  London,  in  the  above  Close.  Also  f  fty- 
one  tenements  with  their  appurtenances,  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Great  Close  belonging  to  the  Priory ;  and  fife  messuages, 
and  tenements,  with  two  stables  belonging  to  the  same;  and 
farther,  the  version  of  the  said  messuages,  &c.  within  the  limits  of 
the  monastery ;  also  the  water  from  the  conduit-head  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, within  the  manor  of  Cannonbory,  in  the  county  of  Mid* 
dlesex,  as  enjoyed  by  Prior  Bolton  and  bis  predecessors  *. 

Besides  theses  grants,  as  they  are  called,  another  was  made  of 
the  Fair  of  St  Bartholomew's,  as  when  in  possession  of  the 
prior  and  convent  This  Fair  is  still  holden ;  and  some  particu- 
lars of  it  shall  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

Henry's  grant  to  Riche  farther  states  that,  "  whereas  the 
great  Close  of  St.  Bartholomew  hath  been  before  the  memory  of 
man  used  as  a  parish  within  itself,  and  distinct  from  other 
parishes;  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  hath  had  their  parish 
Church,  and  Church  Yard,  within  the  Church,  of  the  late  mo- 
nastery and  priory,  and  the  same  Church  annexed,  and  have 
had  divine  service  performed  by  a  curate  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  prior  and  convent ;  and  whereas  a  certain  Chapel, 
called  The  Parish  Chapel,  with  part  of  the  great  parish  church, 
have  been  taken  away,  ami  the  mattriaU  totdfbr  ourjutrf 

nevertheless, 

•  These  placet  were  held  by  fealty  only,  and  were  yaluesUt  1171. 17a.  lid. 
per  annum.    Mai.  Loud.  Red.  I.  986.  / 

t  These  few  words  contain  the  whole  mystery  of  If  qnry's  zeal  for  Rt forma* 
lion,  and  bia  holy  abhorrence  of  the  abominations  committed  by  the  monks 

and 
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nevertheless,  there  still  remain*  m  part  fit  for  erecting  a  parish 
church,  and  already  raised  and  bnilt:  we  do  grant  to  the  said 
Richard  Riche,  Kut.  and  to  the  present  and  future  inhabitants  $ 
and  to  be  called  "  the  Parish  Church  of  St  Bartholomew,  the 
Apostle,  the  Great,  in  West-Smithfield,  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don, distinct  and  separate  from  other  parishes;  and  that  all  the 
▼oid  ground,  eighty-seven  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  in  breadth, 
next  adjoining  to  the  west  side  of  the  church,  shall  be  taken  for  a 
church-yard,  &c"  The  next  clause  appoints  this  same  Richard 
Riche,  patron;  and  John  Deane  clerk,  rector;  and  places  the 
church  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diocese  of  London,  and  fixes 
the  first  fruits  at  eight  pounds  per  annum ;  eleven  pounds  per 
annum  to  the  rector,  and  his  successors,  their  salary  arising 
from  certain  tenements.* 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  who  took  a  cruel  revenge,  un- 
worthy of,  and  inconsistent  with,  the  religion  she  so  zealously 
professed,  of  the  enemies  of  the  church,  repeopled  the  priory 
with  Preaching  Friars,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  called,  Black 
Friars.  Prior  Trafibrd  was,  I  believe,  the  last  of  the  priors  of  the 
old  priory :  what  became  of  him  after  the  robbery  committed  by 
Henry,  I  know  where  find.  The  six  bells  were  taken  out  of  the 
church,  and  sold  to  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre.  In  this  state 
things  remained  till  the  accession  of  Mary  ;  who,  whatever  other 
faults  abe  bad,  did  not  think  it  right  to  distorb  the  order  that  had 
been  established  with  respect  to  the  removed  property,  otherwise 
than  by  restoring  the  priory  to  those  whom  she  considered  to  be 
the  rightful  Owners.  It  was  accordingly  used  as  the  conventual 
ehurch  of  these  friars  until  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  who  once 
more  kicked  out  the  unfortunate  monks,  and  finally  confirmed 
the  act  of  the  last  of  Edward  VI.  1653,  which  makes  the  church 
a  pariah  for  ever,  called  Great  St.  Bartholomew's,   In  the  second 

year 

and  nuns  of  the  monasteries  and  convents  which  be  dissolved  ;— be  wanted 
"  the  materials  for  his  use."    Such  a  Spirit  was  worthy  of  one  who  "  nevet 
spared  man  in  .bis  anger,  or  woman  in  bis  lost." 
^  Mai.  LooaV  tit  ftis*. 
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year  of  Elizabeth,  another  grant  was  made  to  the  same  Riche, 
by  the  title  of.  Richard,  ford  Riche,  and  his  heirs,  afterwards 
Paris  of  Warwick  and  Holland.  He  had  been  made  Lord  Chan* 
qellor  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  had  his  residence  in  that  part 
of  the  priory  now  called  Cloth  Fair,  ft  continued  in  his  family, 
and  became  the  residence -of  Robert  Riche,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
whom  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  so  justly  characterizes,  as  "  a  man  of 
a  pleasant  and  companionable  wit  and  conversation,  and  of  such 
licence  in  his  words,  and  in  his  actions,  that  a  man  of  leas  virtue 
could  not  be  (bund  out :  yet,  by  making  his  house  the  rendezvous 
of  all  the  silenced  ministers ;  by  spending  a  good  part  of  his 
estate,  of  which  he  was  very  prodigal,  upon  them ;  and  by  being- 
present  with  them  at  their  devotions,  and  by  making  himself 
merry  with  them,  and  at  them,  which  they  dispensed  with, 
he  became  head  of  that  party,  aid  got  the  style  of  a  godly 
man.99*  This  is  a  reflection  unworthy  the  liberal  peu  of 
Pennant,  though,  certainly,  there  is  much  truth  iu  I/nrd  Cla- 
rendon's character  of  him: — we  will  hope  Warwick  reformed 
his  life  ere  he  became  so  zealous  a  supporter  of  the  "  silenced 
ministers,"  who,  most  assuredly,  would  not  have  esteemed  any 
man  a  godly  man  who  was  evidently  destitute  of  all  virtue.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  most  of  the  present  admirers 
of  the  "  silenced  ministers,"  are  too  apt  to  regard  a  man  for 
bis  property,  and  what  they  call  his  weight  in  society,  provided 
always  that  he  express  himself  favourable  to  their  views  of  church, 
reform ;  whilst  many  even  of  the  most  rational  of  these  admirers 
appear  to  esteem  riches  as  nearly  equivalent  to  morality ;  and 
poverty  as  a  deadly  sin.  Small  indeed  is  the  influence  which 
the  meek  and  humble  genius  of  Christianity  has  on  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  many  of  its  most  zealous  professors ! 

One  of  the  houses  in  Cloth  Fair,  on  the  right  hand  near  the 
top,  and  at  present  shut  up,  has  still  the  arms  of  the  Sterns,  of 
White-Cliff,  Yorkshire ;  argent,  a  chevron,  between  three  cross 
crosslets  gutes,  against  the  front.    It  is  a  small  crazy  building, 

lately 

•  Pennant,  168.       ** 
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lately  occiipietrby  a  tailor  and  shopkeeper  of  the  name  of  Beyle. 
The  property  of  thia  part  of  the  priory  (for,  strictly  speaking,  the 
whole  of  thia  spot  of  ground  formed  part  of  it,)  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Kensington,  whose,  ancestor,  William  Edwurdes,  of 
Johnstone  Hall,  in  the  coonty  of  Pembroke,  South  Wales,  son 
of  lady  Elizabeth  Rich*,  was  created,  in  1776,  Baron  Ken* 
siagton  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland;  and  died  December  13, 
1801. 

Cloth  Fair  evidently  derives  its  name  from  the  Fair  at  St 
Bartholomew  tide,  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  which  Fair  the 
clothiers  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  drapers  of 
London,  repaired,  and  had  their  booths  and  standings  in  the 
church-yard,  within  the  priory,  which  was  separated  from  Smith* 
teld  only  by  walls  and  gates,  that  were  locked  every  night,  and 
watched,  for  the  safety  of  the  goods  deposited  there.  But  this 
narrow  street,  or  lane,  where  their  goods  were  kept,  has  been 
built  since  that  time,  and  subsequent  to  the  dissolution  and  sale 
of  the  priory.  It  is  still  occupied,  chiefly  by  tailors,  clothiers, 
and  what  are  called  piece-brokers:  dealers  in  materials  for  the 
nse  of  tailors,  and  pieces,  or  small  remnants,  of  cloth  for  repairs, 
&c.  The  houses  are  old,  and  apparently  inconvenient.  At  the 
top,  on  the  left  hand,  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings, 
with  four  little  grotesque  figures  resembling  satyrs,  as  ornaments 
to  support  a  kind  of  narrow  projecting  roof.  Opposite  this,  being 
the  first  house  in  Middle  Street,  one  of  these  enrions  buildings 
has  been  repaired  within  these  few  years :  it  appears  to  he  Hie 
only  good  house  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  is  occupied  by  a 
Mr.  Prendergast,  a  respectable  tailor  and  draper, 

The  Church  and  ruins  were  evidently  constructed  at  two  dif- 
ferent periods  *•  They  must  be  sought  among  stables,  carpen- 
ters', and  farriers'  shops.  The  noise  of  hammers  now  resound 
through  those  arches  where  the  solemn  chaunt  only  echoed  in 
soft  response ;  and  where  the  aseasored^step  of  the  silent  monk 
paced  in  slow  movements;  yet  neither  the  rapacity  of  sacriligious 

0  princes, 

•  Mai.  ubi  wprg. 
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princes,  the  innovating  spirit  of  later  times,  nor  eve*  the  4e» 
lapidating  powers  of  seven  centuries,  have  been  sole  wholly 
to  remove  the  vestiges  of  its  ancient  magnificence:  "  1  am* 
firmly  persuaded/1  says  the  author  so  often  quoted,  "  area} 
part  of  the  remains,  particularly  the  present  Church,  are  Rahere's 
ong|nal  building/'  *  In  one  of  my  own  visits  f  to  these  sacred 
and  venerable  abodes,  as  I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  mouldering, 
yet  durable  relics,  small  parts  might  be  observed  to  be  gradually 
separating  themselves  fjom  the  parent  mass.     "  The  whole  will 


•  Maitland,  referring,  in  the  margin,  to  Stem's  Survey,  says,  though  he  can- 
not ascertain  the  time  when  this  church  was  erected,  yet  be  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  not  coeval  with  the  adjacent  priory  ;  "  for,"  he  adds,  "  the  monastery  of 
St  Bartholomew  was  founded  by  Rabere,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  If."  This  is 
a  mistake  :  the  monastery  was  founded,  as  the  manuscript  above  quoted 
•hews,  m  the  reign  of  Henry  Is  in  "  the  thirde  yere  of  hit* eigne."  Henry 
began  to  reign  in  the  year  1100 ;  and  the  date  on  the  front  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  is  11  OS,  which  nearly  agrees  with  the  date  as  given  by 
Rahere's  friendly  monk.  There  is,  however,  still  a  slight  discrepency,  even  in 
that  MS.  which  a  little  higher  up  states  that "  the  chirche  was  fowndid  (as  we 
bave  taken  of ovre  eldress)  in  the  moneth  of  Maxche,  in  the  name  of  our  lots) 
{ha  Christ,  in  memorie  of  tnoost  blesside  Bartholomew  Apostle,  the  yere  from 
the  Incarnation  of  the  same  Lorde  our  Savyoure  M*°.  C.  XHJ."  This  does 
not  agree  with  the  third  year  of  Henry. 

Maitland  further  says,  that  the  site  of  this  parish  only  occupying  the  smr.ll 
Precinct  of  the  laid  Priory,  he  thinks  it  cannot  be  justly  imagined,  that  there 
were  many,  or  any,  Houses  on  the  spot  at  that  time.  But,  King  Henry  f 
having  granted  the  Prior  and  Canons  of  that  Convent  a  privilege  of  holding 
an  annual  fair  within  their  own  district,  people  set  to  work  in  the  holding 
of  houses,  which  probably  in  a  short  time  increased  to  such  a  number  that  the 
Convential  Church  was  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  their  inhabitants; 
wherefore,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  said  Prior  and  Cannons  erected  a  new 
cbttrch  (for  the  better  accommodation  of  thek  tenants  in  their  religions  duties) 
towards  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  in  thtfreiga  of  Richard  the  First.— 
Mtilland't  Hitt.  II.  p.  1070.  '' 

t  Feb.  10, 1815. 

J  This  certajnly  was  the  second  Henry, 
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soon  come  down.  Sir,  about  our  ears/'  said  as  aged  and  intel- 
ligent labourer,  who  was  at  work  near  me; ."  and  yet/1  he  con-- 
tinned,  "  1  have  observed  this  old  building  these  sixty  yean; 
'always  falling,  and  never  down:  we  have  patched  it  np  again 
and  again :  oar  patch-work  decays  under  our  very  noses,  and 
jmcetoof*  we  are  scandalised  by.  the  sturdy  stone-work  of  the 
old  saint;  once  nose  peeping  through  our  plaisteririgs,  and.  urg- 
ing ns  to  reaew**our  labours  :**dowa,  however,  the  whole  will 
come;  though,  I  must  confess,  it  would  grieve  me  t»  see  it:— 
far  Rtgtr  •  was  a  capital  boBdar  !'* 

The  utile  in  a  minture  of  the  Norman  and  Gothic,  or,  as  it 
has  beeji  whimsieally  called,  the  Saracenic  architecture.  It  is 
impossible  heater  to  delineate  these  remains  than  by  following 
the  respectable  and  accurate  author  of  Londinium  Redivivum ; 
and  interspersing,  as  we  go  along  such  additions,  observations, 
fee.  aa  a  later  survey  may  have  rendered  necessary.  The 
'  tasauin  side  of  Smithfield  contains  a  fragment,  once  an  entrance 
to  the  church,  with  beautiful  ribs,  sculptured  into  itoes  and  zig- 
zag ornaments.  It  serves  as  a  passage  to  the  iron  gates  of  (he  *  * 
fhnrch*yard,  through  which  the  mutilated  half  of  the  priory 
may  be  seen,  (rooted  hy  a  flimsy  screen  of  brick,  placed  against 
the  massy  old  arches  of  Norman  architecture.  The  ground  has  * 
been  raised  several  feet  on  the  pavement  of  the  old  chnrc%.  The 
wall  on  the  south  side  is  tolerably  perfect,  and  serves  as  the  back 
of  a  public  house,  now  placed  where  the  north  cloister  stood.  An 
arch  was,  probably,  a  door  into  it.  Smoke  and  ill  usage  have  given 
it  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  of  a  dungeon. 

The  tower  is  of  red  brick,  having  the  date  of  1688  upon  H, 
and  is  embattled  with  two  buttresses.  An  arched  door,  with  a 
pediment  over  it,  and  above  several  windows ;  and  on  the  tower 
a  small  turret.  The  church  is  stuccoed  and  this  front  has  a 
large  door,  and  very  large  window. 

Oa 
•By  Roger  tbit-iensible  old  man  meant,  as  I  guppwe,  R*htrc,( 
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On  taming  to  the  right,  we  paw  along  tlie  west  side  of  Ike 
cloisters,  in  an  alley,  or  court,  between  them  and  Dcm  Street, 
formerly  called  Duck  Lane,  extending  from  56,  West  Smith- 
field,  to  44,  Little  Britain.    This  part  is  almost  entirely  demo- 
lisbed.    The  area  has  been  many  years  chiefly  occupied  by  old 
afceds,  broken  walls,  &c.     The  beautiful  eastern  cloister,  across 
this  area,  is  used  as  stabling,  and  places  for  the  shoeing  of  hones. 
Ice.    The  arches,  groins,  and  key  stones,  are  still  tolerably  per- 
fect, and  as  Mr.  Malcolm  observes,  most  delicate,  and  exqui- 
sitely proportioned,  of  true  Gothic  elegance.      This  author  is 
rery  naturally  reminded  of  the  Revolutionary  System  of  oar  go- 
vernors in  the  17th  century,   when  Churches  and  Cathedrals, 
where  Protestants  worshipped  God,  were  applied  to  similar 
uses.    This  has  ever  been  the  case :  revolters  from  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  countries  have  always  treated  with  indignity  *•« 
the  altars  of  God.    When  Henqr  the  Eighth  revolted  against 
the  Papal  authority,  and  the  Church  he  had  sworn  to  support, 
and  written  to  defend,  he  aimed  a  terrible  blow  at  the  sanctuaries 
of  religion ;   when  the  enlightened  and  spiritual  rebels,  under 
Cromwell  martyred  their  monarch,  they  made  of  St.  Paul's  and 
other  churches  military  storehouses,  garrisons,  and  even  stable*: 
when,  in  later  times,  the  infidels  and  theophilantropists  of  France 
took  up  arms  against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  land, 
they  also  profaned  the  holy  places,  and  offered  "  indignities  to 
the  RockofKadesb."* 

In6dels  and  fanatics ;  rebels  and  enthusiasts  ore  nearly  synoni- 
moos.  These  are  remarks  which  I  have  before  had  occasion  to 
make*  and  which  only  a  very  slight  view  of  our  history  is  neces- 
sary to  elucidate. 

The 

•  Id  using  this  figure,  I  am  adopting  the  words  of  a  writer,  who,  if  one 
might  judge  from  the  general  strain  of  sentiment  every  way  prevailing  the 
periodical  work  from  which  it  was  taken,  would,  doubtless,  rejoice  to  see 
the  return  of  those  "  days  of  grace,"  when  the  rebel  Cromwell  was  lord  para* 
mount*  and  kings  and  priests  were  deemed,  as  literally  as  possible,  "  Jem  then 
nothing,  and  vanity." 
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.  The  '*  C/«ofer*9table"  in.  ninety-five  feet  long,  and  fifteen 
broad.  The  court  leads  to  the  Close,  which  is  now  a  modern 
and  handeome  square,  called  Great  Bartholomew's  Close.  There 
is  another  entrance  to  this  square  at  No.  33,  Little  Britain,  the 
fourth  turning  on  the  right  from  175,  Aldersgate  Street  On 
entering  the  Close  we  directlj  face  the  Refectory,  or  House 
of  Refreshment ;  but  every  vestige  of  its  aucient  architec- 
ture is  either  destroyed  or  covered  with  brick-work  casings. 
The  roof,  however,  which  is  very  strong,  remains  nearly  in 
its  original  state.  A  passage  has  been  cut,  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  Close,  through  some  cellars  of  the  Refectory  ;  and 
here  the  solidity  of  the  old  walls  may  be  seen ;  having  massy 
arches,  and  stout  groins.  The  brethren  used  to  pass  to  and  from 
the  Refectory  through  a  kind  of  court,  53  feet  by  26.  It  was  at  the 
south  end  of  the  east  cloister.  This  passage  is  still  visible  as  it 
turns  to  the  north,  where  part  of  the  old  walls  and  battered  win- 
dow may  also  be  seen. 

Mr.  Malcolm  is  of  opinion,  that  the  present  crazy  lath  and 
.  piaster  buildings,  that  almost  clog  up  this  part,  were  some  of  the 
later  menial  offices,  erected,  perhaps  by  Bolton,  who  had  his 
country  residence  at  Cannonbury,  and  was  the  last  prior  but  one 
of  this  venerable  priory,  which  he  repaired,  augmented,  and 
beautified  at  a  great  expense.  To  view  these  buildings,  however, 
in  their  present  state,  one  can  hardly  suppose  them  to  have  been 
of  so  very  early  erection;  not  bnt  that  they  are  sufficiently  ruin- 
ous ;  but  from  the  evident  flimsy  texture  of  their  materials,  com- 
pared with  those  parts  of  the  priory,  which  are  undoubtedly  the 
fruits  of  that  worthy  Prior's  pious  zeal. 

Little  Bartholomew  Close  contained  the  Prior's  stables,  but 
their  exact  site  is  not  known.  The  Close  itself  forms  part  of  the 
north  end  of  the  Greater  Close,  near  King  Street,  Cloth  Fair. 
Within  the  space  of  a  century  past  there  stood  a  gateway,  lead- 
ing to  the  wood-yard,  kitchen,  and  other  inferior  offices.  A 
mulberry-tree  grew  near  it,  and  beneath  its  branches  people 
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irere  wont  to  promenade,*  This  ground  it  new  covered  vitk 
houses. 

In  Middlesex  Court,  entering  from  61,  Bartholomew  Clone,  and 
at  44,  Little  'Bartholomew  Close,  is  a  large  old  building,  known 
hy  the  name  of  Middlesex  Heme;  at  what  period,  fcy  whom 
erected,  or  to  what  purpose,  does  not  appear.  But  thai  H  was 
converted  into  a  Nonconformist  Meeting-house,  about  the  time 
of  the  eiril  wars,  there  is  no  doubt  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that 
during  Hie  interregnum,  and  the  canting  and  persecuting  reign 
of  Charles  II.  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Nonconformists,  as  on 
account  of  its  obscure  situation  it  was  admirably  adapted  lor 
purposes  of  concealment.  A  part  of  it  is  still  used  as  a  Dissent* 
ing  Meeting  and  a  Charity  School ;  and  in  several  parts  of  the 
building  there  is  every  appearance  of  private  doors,  supposed  ip 
have  been  made  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  worshippers  during 
the  times  of  persecution. 

In  former  times,  there  was  a  window  which  opened  from  this 
meeting-house  into  the  adjoining  church.  U  was  situated  di- 
rectly opposite  the  pnlpit,  in  the  latter  building,  so  that  a  person 
in  the  gallery  of  the  meeting-house  could  clearly  discern  the 

congre- 


•  Was  it  from  these  simple  rustic  promenading*  Hint  grew  the  evils  < 
plained  of  in  the  "  Obseblvatob"  of  August  fl,  1703,  as  extracted  by  Mr. 
Malcolm  in  his  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Maimers  and  Customs  of  London  daring 
the  eighteenth  century/'  p.  Si 5?  The  extract  is  as  follows;—"  Does  this 
market  of  lewdness  (speaking  of  the  Cloisters  of  St.  Bartbolewew,)  tend  to 
any  thing  else  bat  the  rain  of  the  bodies,  souls,  and  estates,  of  the  young  mea 
and  women  of  the  city  of  London,  who  here  meet  with  all  the  temptations 
to  destruction  ?  The  lotteries  to  ruin  tlieir  estates ;  the  drolls,  comedies, 
interludes,  and  farces,  to  poison  their  minds  with  motions  of  lust ;  end  m 
the  Cloittcrt  (those  constant  scenes  of  polluted  amours)  in  the  evening  they 
strike  the  bargain  to  finish  their  ruin.  What  strange  medley  of  lewdness  has 
(hat  place  not  long  since  afforded ;  Lords  and  ladies,  aldermen  and  their 
wives,  squires  and  fiddlers,  eitiaens  and  rope-deneers,  jack^pnddings  «md 
lawyers,  mistresses  aad  maids,,  masters  and  prentices  1  This  is  not  an  ark 
like  Noah's,  which  received  the  clean  and  unclean ;  only  the  unclean  beast 
enter  this  ark,  and  such  as  have  the  devil's  livery  on  their  backs."  And  in 
another  paper  he  says,  "  they'll  raffle  with  the  punks  in  the  cloysters .** 
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congregation,  and  observe  the  different  parts  of  divine  worship. 
This  lingular  aperture  has  not  been  eloaed  up  above  half  a  cen- 
tury. In  a  corner  of  this  meeting-house  there  used  to  be  seen, 
some  years  back,  a  very  antique  piece  of  sculpture,  representing 
the  figure  of  a  priest,  with  a  child  in  his  arms;  and  several 
niches  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  same  kind  of  orna- 
ment, which  Mr.  Wilson,*  in  the  true  style  of  modern  reform, 
and  contempt  for  all  sculptured  remembrances  of  religion  or  its 
virtues,  calls  "  trumpery/'  Underneath  is  a  cellar,  which  con* 
tains  several  vestiges  of  an  ancient  chapeL  In  this  "  old  ragged 
building,  not  worth  a  description/' |  the  author  of  Synodicon  in 
Gallia  Reformata"  the  Rev.  John  Quick,  one  of  the  ejected 
ministers,  preached  in  the  year  1681,  and  gathered  the  congre- 
gation of  Presbyterians  at  this  place.  Jle  remained  here  till  bis 
death,  in  1706.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Freke,  and  he  by 
Mr.  Munckley,  who  if  he  had  not  another  virtue  to  recommend 
him  to  our  notice,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  on  account  of  his 
pious  and  disinterested  benevolence  to  his  poor  brethren.  Dr. ' 
Wright,  jn  the  sermon  on  Mr.  Munckley's  death,  informs  us 
that,  "  however  any  nian's  opinions  differed  from  his  own,  he 
never  desired  one  indigent  person  should  be  overlooked  upon  that 
account :  to  be  poor  and  to  be  honest  were  sufficient  inducements 
with  him  to  be  their  advocate/'  How  differently  do  many  now 
act  and  reason!  Poverty  is  the  badge  of  dishonesty;  therefore 
to  be  poor  is  a  good  reason  why  a  man  should  have  no  advocate. 
Mr.  Munckley  married  into  the  family  of  the  Rowes,  of  Devon- 
shire, who  are  an  opulent  branch  of  dissenters  at  the  present 
day.  He  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  Avery,  L.L.D.  who,  attach- 
ing himself  to  those  ministers,  who,  consistently  with  their  pro* 
fession  as  dissenters,  refused  to  subscribe  their  names  to  a  non- 
sensical formulary  at  Salters'  Hail,  in  1719,  finally  withdrew 
from  the  ministry.  Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  phy- 
sic, he  became  one  ef  the  physicians  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and 

2  E  2  treasurer 
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treasurer  to  that  Institution  :  a  situation  certainly  more  worthy 
his  talents,  virtues,  and  learning,  than  that  of  being  concerned 
fit  petty  bickerings  and  fanatical  squabbles  about  the  Trinity, 
and  subscription  to  articles  of  faith.  He  remained,  however,  a 
steady  friend  to  the  dissenters,  and  did  not,  like  some  others,  who, 
in  other  respects  followed  his  example  of  separation,  conform  to 
the  establishment. 

Dr.  Caleb  Flemming  was  the  last  of  the  Presbyterian  succes- 
sion at  Middlesex  House  ;  and  he  seems,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
to  have  given  the  death  blow  to  the  concern,  by  the  simplicity  of 
his  creed,  which,  at  his  "ordination"  performed  by  the  cele- 
brated and  learned  Dre.  Chandler,  Benson;  and  others,  he  ap- 
peared to  confine  to  a  belief  in  the  New  Testament  writings, 
which  he  said  contained  a  revelation  worthy  of  God  to  give,  and 
man  to  receive  ;  and  that  it  should  be  his  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend these  teachings  to  the  people  "  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
could  from  time  to  time  understand  them  !'* 

This  new  species  of  confession  of  Faith  indicated  a  speedy  dis- 
solution of  the  church  at  Middlesex  House.  Accordingly,  though 
Dr.  Flemming  held  out  thirteen  years,  the  flock  began  to  dimi- 
nish. The  good  people  fell  away,  when  they  found  that  their 
pastor  would  engage  to  teach  them  no  more  than  what  he  him- 
self, from  time  to  time,  might  be  able  to  understand.  In  the 
year  1753,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  bankruptcy  took  place:  the 
modest  Dr.  was  called  to  succeed  the  learned  Dr.  Foster,  at 
Pinner's  Hall ;  and  from  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  this  old 
meeting,  till  the  celebrated  JOHN  WESLEY  preached  in  it  for 
the  first  time  on  December  26,  1763.  Mr.  Wesley  having  supe- 
rior calls  and  higher  authorities  than  Dr.  Flemming,  soon 
brought  back  the  stragglers,  with  the  addition  of  numerous  new 
converts;  though  he  did  not,  of  course,  revive  the  old  Presby- 
terian discipline,  John  taught  things  ineffable,  and  great  were 
the  numbers  of  the  catechumens.  He  remained  here-  however, 
but  a  short  time,  and  it  soon  returned  to  the  genuine  Genevan 
standard,  under  the  ministration  of  several  teachers  of  mixed, 

and 
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tod  somewhat  contradictory,  tenets ;  yet  all  generally  agreeing 
is  the  myateries  of  tbe  "  Institutes,"  till  the  present  time,  at 
which  it  is  occupied  by  a  Mr.  John  LaUhford,  who  came  hera 
about  the  year  1866.* 

."  The  Protestant  Dissenters  Charity  School,  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions/'  as  the  notification  on  the  door* 
posts  testifies,  is  in  %  little  narrow  alley,  on  the  right  hand 
going  down  to  the  chapel,  and  extends  over  the  south  aisle  of 
tbe  church.  It  is  ascended  by  a  wide  and  excellent  stair-case, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  School  was 
founded  in  the  year  1717,  "  for  the  Children  of  poor  Protestant 
Dissenters,  without  regard  to  any  denomination  or  party" 
The  reader  should  understand  by  this,  that  those  children  whose 
parents  the  worthy  managers  have  reason  to  suspect  of  betrodoxy, 
stand  but  tittle  chance  of  gaining  admission  to  these  kind  of 
liberal  schools ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  though  Protestant 
dissenters,  they  deny  the  wholesome  truths  of  the  Assembly's 
Catechism,  which  is  the  authorized  creed  of  this  school,  and, 
eonseqiieiitly,  are  not  of  any  denomination  or  party  whatsoever. 
Nearly  two  thousand  children  of  both  sexes  have  been  instructed 
in  "  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
ihum,"  since  its  foundation.  The  girls,  in  addition  to  these 
Jouk  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  are  also  instructed  in  needle- 
work. Children  are  admitted  from. eight  years  of  age  till  eleven. 
The  boys  are  '  apprenticed  out  at  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Committee,  a  sum,  not  exceeding  five 
pounds,  is  given  with  them,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  committee  shall  think  fit  The  girls  are  placed  out  to  ser- 
vice at  the  same  age ;  and  fifty  shillings,  (or  upwards,)  with  the 
same  approbation,  is  allowed  to  the  mistress^  for  clothing,  or  laid 
eot  by  the  committee  when  they  think  fit.  If  a  child,  for  any 
cause,  is  dismissed  the  school,  his  or  her  best  clothes  are  taken 

2  £  3  avfay. 

9  At  tbe  time  Mr.  Malcolm  saw  this  place,  a  Mr.  Braithwnite,  originally 
a  printer,  had  it.    He  left  it  in  tbe  year  1803,  and  died  in  1807,  being  vary 
'  much  followed. 
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away.  Each  child,  cm  being  placed  oat,  fats  *  Bible  and  such  atfe* 
book,  recommending  and  teaching  the  Genevan  doctrine*,  give* 
to  it  as  the  committee  think  proper.  Bat  the  beneits  of  this  school 
do  not  end  here :  every  boy  bound  apprentice  from  the  school  it 
inquired  to  attend  annually ;  and  on  producing  testimonials 
from  his  master,  as  to  his  good  conduct  fbr  the  last  year,  is  fa- 
warded  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee.*  Bat  the  bey  must 
keep  stedfest  to  the  "  Institutes/'  or  his  regard  will  be  of  A 
rery  dubious  character.  The  morals  and  principles  of  the  chil- 
dren are  doubtless  preserved  as  much  as  possible  by  the  zeal  and 
piety  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  school  : — if  after  fbdr 
departure  any  of  them  swerve  from  those  paths  of  duty  and  recti* 
tude  which  they  have  learnt  during  their  residence  in  tbe  school, 
to  their  own  shame  be  it.  ft  should  be  understood  that  this  is 
not  a  school  where  children  are  maintained  as  well  as  taught; 
but  "  for  their  education  and  clothing."  Twenty  of  the  hoys, 
however,  are  only  educated. 

The  expences  are  about  600/.  f  per  annum :  tike  resources  arise 
from  1000/.  Old  South  Sea  annuities;  000/.  ©onsets;  MQf.  in- 
duced; and  7/.  10*.  long  annuity,  annual  subscriptions,  sotbmos, 
and  the  girl's  works,  which,  with  other  "  voluntary  contributions," 
cover  the  demand.  J  There  are  generally  about  106  ehildrea  in 
the  school  at  one  time.  One  guinea  per  annum  eousttartaa  an 
annual  governor's  subscription :  ten  guineas  that  of  a  life-gover- 
nor. The  committee  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  every 
month  at  the  school-room. 

To  proceed  with  our  description  of  the  ancient  priory :  adjoin- 
ing the  south  transept,  of  which  Mr.  Malcolm  ha*  given  a  very 
correct  view,  was  Le  Prater,  which  he  thinks  in  more  modem 
than  the  church.  A  large  pointed  arch  led  into  the  transept. 
When  the  Convent  assembled  here,  it  was  twenty-six  feet  in 

length, 

•  Daring  the  year,  ending  Lady-day,  1814,  they  rewarded  tbirty-foar 

apprentices  with  bL  If. 
t  The  espencet  of  the  year,  endta*  Lady-day,  1*14.  were  673L  10a,  74, 
t  Vide  "  A  Brief  Account  of  toe  PrcU  Dis,  Charity  School,  &Q."  pabliihsi 
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length*  and  twenty-one  in  breadth.  II  it  near  occupied  by  car- 
penters, be.  chiefly  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Cfeean  of  that  nam*,  lute  of  the  Surry  Theatre. 

The  prior'*  house is  still  perfect  in  the  eu*litte>  bat*  of  course 
■web  of  the  original  finishing  it  wanting.  It  ia  a  massy  build- 
ing, incorporated  with  the  eaat  end  of  the  chancel,  whose  wall* 
exceed  in  strength  and  thickness  theee  of  many  modem  fortifi- 
cation*. The  south  aide  ia  supported  by  fear  buttresses;  but 
thy  whole  has  been  patched  and  altered  to  anch  a  degree  that 
wc  should  hardly  goeas  its  first  designation.  The  vast  flight  of 
stairs  leniaiti :  they  ate  uncommonly  wide.  At  the  top  ia  the 
"  Fernery."  Some  few  narks  or  remains  of  a  partition  are  just 
visible,  aa  are  twosueU  flee  places.  The  length  of  the  house  ia 
eighty-thru*  feet  The  ground  and  feet  floor*  were  probably 
oeeanied  by  the  prior,,  and  the  aftflje  by  the  brethren,  This  at 
least  ia  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Makofaa. 

The  earth  ia  this  neighborhood  has  evidently  been  much 
raised;  and  we  go  down  a  step  or  two,  through  the  north  door, 
into  too  chare*.  Bat  little  of  the  north  aisle  can  now  be  seen ; 
it  hfubottK&scs,  and  is  feced  with  brick:  the  windows  pointed. 
A  very  small  part  of  the  are*  of  the  north  transept  may  he  eh* 
nerved  from  the  court  in  which  stands  St  Bartholomew's  pacish 
school.  This  extends  over  the  north  aide  of  the  church.  Too 
houses  project  so  much  before  this  place,  that  they  are  within 
three  feet  of  their  opposite  imighhouis  at  the  tap :  "  robbing  from 
the  air  what  they  dare  not  take  from  the  ground." 

Not  a  aiagle  stone  of  the  north  aide  of  the  nave  ia  left  We 
now  enter  the  church  by  an  old  door,  leading  into  the  north 
transept;  and  the  fret  step  within  it  shows  a  pile  mutilated  by 
no  easy  labour.  The  solid  pillar*,  strong  arches,  and  Norman 
architecture,  convince  as  at  once  of  onr  loss  ia  the  nave.  The  or- 
gan ia  under  the  grand  arches,  at  tbe  commencement  of  the  choir. 
Those  which  cross  the  transept  spring  from  clustered  slender 
pillars,  with  Norman  capitals.  Those  of  the  choir  have  their 
base  ea  tbe  same  kind  of  capitals;  but  tbe  pillars  are  cat  short, 
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and  pointed,  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ.  The  mouldings  art 
carved  into  zig-zags.  Part  of  a, large  arch  and  two  pillars  remain 
at  the  east  end,  which  has  been  altered  from  its  former  state; 
and  two  very  large  circular  windows  made  in  it,  unlike  any  in 
the  church.  The  height  of  the  pillars  and  arches  is  about  forty 
feet 

Hence  let  us  pass  to  the  south  transept ;  and  here  we  ascend 
several  steps  through  a  door  in  the  brick  wall,  (patched  across 
so  as  to  exclude  all  the  transept  from  the  range  of  the  wall  of 
the  church)  erected  in  consequence  of  Henry's  grant  to  the 
parish.  It  is  a  complete  court,  thirty. seven  feet  in  length,  and 
twenty-seven  broad,  and  used  as  a  burial-ground.  The  solemn 
stillness  of  this  place,  interrupted  pnly  by  the  sound  of  bells, 
surrounded  with  rains  of  ancient  piety,  black  with  age,  and 
topped  with  withered  grass,  forms  a  scene  still  calculated  for 
monastic  life,  and,  as  if  it  required  heightening,  the  grave-digger 
has  collected  a  number  of  bones,  and  placed  them  with  much 
care  in  the  arch  of  one  of  the  doors,  now  nearly  level  with  the 
earth.  Here,  indeed,  might  a  vivid  fancy  create  a  twilight  phan- 
tom, and  flying  before  it,  lose  it  in  the  dark  aisle  behind  the 
altar.  The  windows  which  once  lighted  the  transept  are  of  one* 
qual  sizes,  and  their  arche*  circular.  On  the  west  wall  is  a 
Small  tablet,  "  In  memory  of  Mrs.  Judith  Smith,  who  died  June 
16,  1696/'  and  is  buried  before  this  stone.  In  the  angles  above 
the  arches  in  the  choir  are  niches,  separated  by  small  pillars ; 
the  side  mouldings  and  frieze  of  each  decorated  with  lozenges  ; 
and  still  higher,  lozenges  containing  scrolls.  There  are  three 
arches  to  the  north,  and  as  many  to  the  south  ailes,  open  ;  the 
remainder  closed.  The  third  pillar  from  the  altar  is  circular, 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  high  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of 
the  capital,  which,  with  the  others,  are  pointed  flutings. 

The  galleries,  which  were  once  open  to  the  church  by  means 
of  windows,  (divided  into  four  compartments  each,  by  slender 
Roman  columns,  with  very  small  semicircular  arches,  within  a 
great  arclij  are  now  built  up  in  consequence  of  the  school  being 

kept 
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kept  in  them.    Three  on  the  south  side  are  totally  defaced,  an! 
their  outline  scarcely  discernabie. 

On  the  third  is  a  projecting  window  by  Prior  Bolton,  and  bis 
rebus  on  a  quatrefoil,  with  two  ranges  of  pointed  arches. 

Over  those  windows  are  a  row  of  pointed  ones,  four  on  each 
side  5  the  arches  spring  from  the  heads.  In  the  piers  between 
them  are  passages,  which  communicate  to  different  parts  of  the 
church.  The  roof  is  of  a  very  strong  timber,  and  is  supported 
by  capitals  resting  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  angels. 

The  ailes  extend  in  a  circle  forming  the  presbytery  behind 
the  altar  ;  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  south  aile  is  a  door, 
and  another  rebus  of  Bo\tan.  This  part  of  the  church  is  very 
dark  and  damp  ;  and  the  humid  ex  halation  from  a  number  of  bones 
in  a  semicircular  dungeon  at  the  back  of  the  altar  make  the  air 
unpleasant. 

On  this  side  is  the  vestry-room  coeval  with  the  church,  as  the 
old  MS.  will  prove.  "  In  the  eeste  parte  of  the  same  chirche  y» 
an  oratory,  and  yn  that  an  awter  yn  the  honoure  of  the  most 
blessid  and  pp'tuall  viJgine  Mary  yconsecrate." 

Tlie  Altar  Piece  is  a  large  painting  of  a  Tuscan  temple,  weU 
executed.  The  centre  consists  of  an  arch,  from  which  a  glory 
streams  on  two  tablets  of  the  commandments.  Over  the  whole 
are  the  king's  arms. 

The  font  is  plain ;  but  the  pulpit  placed  against  the  north 
wall  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  design,  with  a  clumsy  sounding* 
board. 

The  Tomb  of  Rahere,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  has 
received  but  little  injury,  except  in  some  of  the  pinnacles.  Those 
have  been  replaced  by  little  wooden  balls  and  spikes,  lie  is  also 
of  a  fine  healthy  complexion ;  and  is  back  robe  is  perfectly  fresh. 
The  monks  which  kneel  round  him  are  well  painted,  and  their 
books  are  opened  at  Isaiah. 

The  organ  was  built  by  subscription,  and  erected  1731.  It  is 
large,  and  elegantly  ornamented. 

There  are  five  bells  in  the  tower,  in  which,  says  Mr.  MiilColin, 
7  (whom 
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(whom,  we  have  just  been  quoting,)  5520  changes  were  rung, 
consisting  of  forty-six  grandsirea,  in  three  boon  audi  forty-seven 
minute*,  27th  of  November  1757. 

The  breadth  of  the  church  w  sixty  feet ;  the  ailes.twelvc  feet 
vide. 

The  present  ehoreh  (or  chancel  el  the  priory  cbwch)  is  138 
feci  ia  length,  which,  added  to  the  eighty-seven  feet,  the  length 
of  the  none*  siakes  the  bsagth  ef  the  priety  church  to  have  been 
22$  feet  within  the  vaUa> 
.  The  pariah  wa»  formerly,  an  we  have  seen,  possessed  of  great 
privikges,  some  of  which  are  lost  from  disune.  Those  that  re- 
main, appear  to  be  the  following :  a  person,  not  a  freeman  of 
London,  may  keep  a  shop,  or  exercise  a  calling,  or  any  trade* 
within  the  pariah :  the  parishioners  are  exempt  from  serving  on 
juries,  and  from  all  ward  offices ;  appoint  their  own  constables, 
who  aie,  however,  subject  to  the  City  magistrates.  By  act  of 
parliament,  they  levy  and  assess  themselves  by  taxes  for  paving; 
lamps,  watching,  lighting,  and  cleansing  the  pariah.  They  are 
charged  with  no  City  taxes,  except  for  the  London  Workhouse, 
and  the  Sewers, 

The  bounds  of  this  parish,  aa  defined  by  a  charter,  under 
Henry  VIII.  are  well  ascertained  on  three  aides ;  hut  the  aide 
next  Aldersgate  Street,,  from  Long  Lane  to  Witfmtrtknd 
Buildings,  being  not  so  easy  to  be  traced  by  reason  of  its  inden- 
tation^ and  being  indiscriminately  covered  with  buildings,  has 
occasioned  some  disputes  between  the  parish  and  the  City  of 
London. 

Such  is  a  faithful  outline  of  the  history  and  description  of  the 
venerable  Church  and  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  chiefly 
as  given  by  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  ptouimg  snli^uariea 
our  country  at  present  possesses.  The  monuments,  registers, 
benefactions,  &c.  we  have  neither  room  nor  inclination  to  notice : 
they  are,  in  general,  of  inferior  interest.  The  tomb  of  Bahore  is 
the  only  monument  of  importance  or  curiosity;  if,  perhaps,  wo' 
except  the  grave,  of  Roger  Walden,  Bishop  of  London,  1406. 

This 
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This  prelate  bat  acquired  a  posthumous  fan*  among  Protestant* 
for  having'  related  to  accept  bit  bishopric  from  tbo  Pope,  accord* 
irtt;  to  the  canow  and  role  of  the  church  to  which  he  bad  pledged 
his  obedieftte.  Waldeo,  thinking,  no  doubt,  to  gratify  the  ambition] 
of  Us  monarch,  would  acoept  hit  preferment  treat  his  hawk 
only. 

Watringhaai,  and  Weevcr  after  him,  hare  noticed  tint  man 
an  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  From  at 
slate  of  poverty  ho  was  suddenly  raked  to  be  Secretary  to  the 
Ming,  tain  of  York,  Treasurer  of  England,  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  but  was  at  length  once  awe  compelled  to  retire 
into  obscurity.  He  was,  however,  afterwards  created  Bishop 
of  London ;  hot  died  the  year  following.  We  may  mention  one 
other  monument,  remarkable  for  its  byperbohcaJ  expression  of 
grief  al  the  loss  of  the  deceased:  itiaanmrUe  monument  en  tbo 
north  wad!  of  the  south  cloister,  having  this  inscription :  ^ 

•*  Hie  mhomatum  sucenbat  quantant  terrestre  vip*  vere 
venerandi  £dwardi  Cooke,  PbHosophii  apprime  Docti  nee- 
Den  medici  spectatiitimi,  qui  tertio  ides  Augusti,  Anno  165. 
Anno  state)  39»  eerta  resurgendi  spe  (uti  necesse)  nature 
concessit. 

"  Unslucc  your  briny  Flood ;  What  ?  can  you  keep 
Your  Eyes  from  Tears,  and  see  the  Marble  weep  ?■ 
Burst  oat  for  shame,  or  if  yon  find  no  vent 
For  Tears,  yet  stay  and  see  the  stones  relent !" 

We  wit!  now  proceed  to  a  desoription  of  the  Chnjeh  of  ST. 
BARTHOLOMEW  THE  LESS,  situated  on  the  south-east  of 
Smithield,  adjoining  to  the  HOSPITAL,  to  which  it  was  for- 
merly a  chapel;  but  is  now  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Go- 
vernors. 

The  history  of  this  pariah,  otherwise  than  connected  with*  the 
fuhtttHe  and  important  details  of  the  one  just  described,  is  com* 

paratively 
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paratively  meagre  and  uninteresting.  This  church  also  owe* 
its  origin  to  the  piety  and  zeal  of  Rah  ere,  iu  conjunction  with  an- 
other worthy  and  indefatigable  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of  Al- 
fune,  whose  history  is  unfortunately  involved  in  a  similar  ob- 
scurity. Alfone's  labours  appear  to  have  been  principally  con- 
fined to  the  foundation,  erection,  and  support  of  the  Hospital, 
and,  particularly,  after  the  building  was  raised,  in  collecting  viands 
lor  the  sick.  During  his  various  exertions  in  this  work  and  la- 
bour of  love,  many  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought :  Mr. 
Malcolm  mentions  one  of  them,  as  follows :  "  Upon  application 
a  worthy  widow,  she  informed  him  she  possessed  but  seven  mea- 
sures of  malt,  and  that  indeed  it  was  no  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  her  family's  use.  However,  for  charity's  sake  she 
afforded  one.  Alfune  was  no  sooner  gone,  than,  casting  her  eyes 
on  the  remaining  six  measures  she  counted  seven.  Thinking  her* 
self  mistaken,  she  tried  again,  and  found  eight ;  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum."  * 

I  wish  some  of  our  more  enlightened  Christian  philanthropists 
of  the  present  day,  would  abate  somewhat  of  their  indignant 
ridicule,  of  these  benevolent  miracles  of  our  pious  and  mistaken 
ancestors ;  at  least  until  they  have  completely  silenced  the  advo- 
cates of  the  ancient  faith  and  practice,  by  the  performance  of  such 
works  of  piety  and  benevolence,  through  their  own  unaided 
powers,  which  those  monks  modestly  attributed  to  the  su- 
perintendance,  if  not  the  direct  interference,  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 

The  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less  escaped  the  dreadful 
fire  of  1G66,  and  therefore  remains  nearly  in  its  original  state. 
Modern  coatings  aud  plaisterings  have  not  been. able  wholly  to 
hide  the  ancient  stone-work,  of  which  many  6 haltered  fragments 
appear  in  various  places.  The  entrance  is  from  a  passage  leading 
to  No.  44,  Smithfield. 

On  this  side  there  is  a  large  window,  in  which  are  the  arms  of 

Henrie 

•  Malcolm,  I.  J98. 
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Henrie  Andrewes,  Alderman,  1636.  For  correctness  of  detail  and 
the  tecknicalities  of  local  description,  I  cannot  do  better  than  onot 
more  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Mr.  Malcolm. 

The  feontk  vide  contains  mullioned  windows,  lately  bnilt  up, 
and  some  ancient  sculpture,  which  are  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  impaled  with  those  of  Henry  II.  I  should  imagine, 
under  an  imperial  crown,  and  angels  with  shields  and  books.  The 
surface  of  the  walls  are  a  patched  work  of  stones,  plaster,  and  mo- 
dern brick.  The  north  side  of  the  Hospital,  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  and  an  elegant  house  at  the  end,  of  large  dimensions,  form 
a  pleasant  court. 

The  north  wall  of  the  church  is  inclosed  by  the  houses  in  Smith- 
field,  and  the  ancient  chancel,  now  a  vestry-room,  is  invisible  from 
all  places. 

In  the  old  chancel  are  the  arms  of  Gilbert  Morrison,  Alder- 
man, 1636;  Sir  Morrice  Abbot,  Knt.  and  Sir  Thomas  Mowlson, 
1636. 

From  the  court  just  mentioned  the  building  lately  erected, 
within  the  old  walls,  by  Mr,  Dance,  may  be  seen  over  the  ancient 
battlements.  And  it  is  this  building  which  must  now  be  described; 
lor,  when  witfiin  the  church  not  any  part  of  the  old  structure  re- 
mains in  sight. 

The  length  from  the  chancel  wall  to  the  west  end  is  forty 
feet.  The  outline  is  an  octagon,  of  which  the  east  end  is  the 
chancel,  and  the  adjoining  sides  contain  the  reading  desk  and 
pulpit ;  the  west  end  a  small  orgau.  Over  the  altar  are  the  com- 
mandments, and  on  either  side,  "  The  Belief  and  Lord's  Prayer." 
The  church  is  lighted  by  pointed  windows,  formed  by  the  arches 
near  the  roof.  Several  coats  of  arms  are  preserved  in  those  win- 
dows. 

The  clustered  colomns  and  pointed  arches,  in  their  intersec- 
tions are  well  imagined.  Indeed  the  whole  inside  is  chaste  and* 
simple,  and,  continues  our  author,  by  very  far  the  best  attempts 
of  modern  days  to  imitate  the  Saracenic  Gothic  style  he  has 
*  seen.    The  pillars  are  of  wood;  and  the  capitals  have  certainly 

been 
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J*en  intended  as  *  compliment  to  the  Prince  of  Walts,  for  they 
4ire  literally  his  crest*. 

Beneath  an  extensive  gallery  at  the  west  end,  iu  the  north 
.wall  is  it  rich  and  heauWi'ul  ancient  monument,  adorned  with  qua* 
toefoils  and  tracery,  on  which  has  been  cut  tbe  following  in- 
sert otien: 

"  B.  S.£.  Elisabeths;  Johannis  Freke  hujusceNoeopomii 
Cbirurgi,  uxor  charisssima  ;  Richardi  Blundel,  Londinensis, 
▼iri  non  minus  bumaoitate  quam  arte,  Chirurgica  insigpis 
fifia  natu  major.  Obiit  Nov.  i6,an.  aet.  48,  Dom.1741.  £t 
fpsi  Johannes  Obiit  Nov.  7,  A.  D.  1756,  *t  68." 

THE  HOSPITAL  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW,  though  as 
has  been  somewhat  quaintly,  but  justly  remarked,  standing  in  a 
situation,  which  reminds  one  of  the  Apostles'  description  of 
oharity,  which  vauntetk  net  itself,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the 
noblest  structures,  as  a  building  devoted  to  objects  of  benevo- 
lence, and  as  a  foundation  beneficial  in  its  operations,  extensive 
in  its  beneficence,  and  liberal  in  its  regulations,  that  this,  or  per- 
haps any  other  nation  can  boast.  Here  the  good  works  of  Ha- 
bere have  secured  to  him  an  imperishable  fame,  and  however  in- 
dignant the  honest  mind  must  ever  feel,  at  the  rapacity,  hypo- 
crisy, and  injustice,  of  the  Royal  reformer  Harry  the  Eighth, 
some  abatement  of  indignation  may  be  allowed,  when  we  con- 
sider that  although  he  laboured,  if  not  to  destroy,  at  least  to 
deteriorate  the  honest  fanie  of  its  first  founders  and  supporters, 
in  this  instance  he  did  not  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  materials 
and  riches  peculiar  to  the  original  hospital ;  but,  with  a  gene- 
rosity inconsistent  with  most  of  his  other  proceedings,  and  I  am 
persuaded,  at  variance  with  the  genuine  principles  of  his  am- 
bitious and  corrupted  heart,  he  gave  the  hospital  with  its  reve- 
nues to  tbe  Citizens  of  London ;  hence  the  name  of  Rahere,  is 

scandalized 

*  A  ntw  •rder  of  archkeetore,  ivrqued  by  an  atofcitcct  of  tbe  imsm  *t 
.XawtoB,  who  published  a  Kt  of  dtsigua. 
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scandalised  by  an  association  and  connection  in  the  inscription 
on  the  north  front  of  the  hospital,  which  under  any  other  ctrcum* 
stances  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed. 

At  the  Dissolution,  it  was  valued,  according  to  Dugdale,  at 
305/.  If  we  had  room,  we  have  not  the  power,  to  say  much  re- 
specting any  ancient  records,  or  documents,  lodged  under  the 
custody  of  the  Governors.  The  author  of  Londinium  Redtvivus 
was  disappointed  in  this  particular ;  nor  has  a  similar  applica- 
tion on  my  part  been  more  successful.  We  must,  therefore,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  slight  architectural  description,  and  some 
account  of  the  late  and  present  state  of  the  hospital. 

The  first  entrance  is  through  a  noble  portal  of  Doric  ar- 
chitecture, at  the  top  of  Giltspur  Street,  and  the  south-west 
corner  of  Smithfield.  This  portal  has  a  large  gate  way  and  foot 
way  on  each  side,  over  which  is  written  in  large  but  faint  cha- 
racters, "  No  Thoroughfare  for  Carriages.0  Over  the  entrance 
to  each  of  these  ways,  is  a  round  window;  the  basement  is 
rustic.  In  the  centre  over  the  gate  are  a  handsome  Venetian 
window  and  two  plain  ones.  Over  these  window*  are  one  circu- 
lar and  two  attic  windows,  and  ia  the  tympanum  are  some  well 
sculptured  enrichments. 

A  few  yards  farther  on  we  are  presented  with  another  more 
magnificent  northern  portal ;  but  considered  as  leading  to  the 
capacious  and  excellent  square,  formed  by  the  hospital,  and,  as  it- 
self a  part  of  that  extensive  building,  is  said  to  appear  too  dimi- 
nutive *. 

The  basement,  like  the  former  one,  is  rustic,  it  consists  o.f  a 
very  large  arch,  leading  to  the  Counting- House  and  other 
offices  belonging  to  the  hospital.  Over  the  key  stone  stands 
the  pedestal  to  a  statue  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  a  niche, 
guarded  on  each  aide  by  two  Corinthian  pillars,  on  which  is 
a  severed  circular  pediment  On  the  segments  of  this,  two 
emblematic  human  figures  recline :  the  one  representing  lame- 
ness, and  the  other  sickness*      The  pilasters  which  support 

the 
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the  pediineut,  Sus.  are  Ionic,  with  festoons  suspended  from  tto 
whites. 

Underneath  the  statue  of  Henry  is  the  inscription  above  alluded 
Is  r  it  is  as  follows,  in  one  line : 

••  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  founded  by  RAYHKRE, 
Anno  1102:  refounded  by  Henry  VUL  1546." 

There  is  also  this  inscription,  or  notification: 

"  This-  front  was  rebuilt  Anno  1702,  in  the  Fourth  year 
of  Queen  Anne.  Sir  William  Prichard,  Knt.  and  Aid.  Pre- 
sident; John  Nicholl,  Esq.  Treasurer." 

Above  the  severed  pediment  is  a  clock ;  and  in  the  tympannft 
the  Royal  Arms.  In  this  front  are  also  some  other  tasteful  or- 
naments, and  good  windows. 

On  passing  this  portal,  the  left  side  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  chapel  belonging  to  the  hospital,  and,  by  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Major,  a  respectable  dealer  in  books,  chiefly  in  the  scarce  and 
laluable  works  of  our  earliest  English  Historians,  Antiqua- 
ries, &c  we  enter  what  may  be  called  the  interior  of  the  hospital. 
On  the  north  front,  over  the  Connting-House  and  other  offices,  is 
the  following  inscription : 

"  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  for  the  relief  of  sick  and 
lame  poor,  was  founded  by  Ray  ere  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1102,  and  after  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  &c.  granted 
by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  and 
Citizens  of  the  City  of  London  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1547; 
hut  being  greatly  decayed,  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  vo- 
luntary subscriptions,  and  charitable  donations  of  many  of 
the  worthy  governors,  and  other  pious  and  well  disposed  per- 
sons given  and  appropriated  for  that  purpose  only.  This 
building  was  begun  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1730,  and  in  the 
Mayoralty  of  Sir  Richard  Brocas,  Knight,  President;  Samuel 

Palmer, 
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Maimer,  Esq.  Treasurer,  and  finished  in  the  year  1770. 
The  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Harley,  President ;  John 
Darker,  Esq.  Treasurer;  James  Gibbs,  Esq.  Architect." 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  with  any  farther  details  of  this 
part  of  the  fabric,  we  will  pass  through  the  great  square, 
formed  by  these  extensive  buildings,  briefly  to  notice  the  south 
front,  or  exterior  prospect.  This  is  very  handsome,  though 
more  hidden  than  the  other  side.  'A  number  of  dead  walls  and 
houses  very  much  obstruct  the  view.  It  consists  of  a  basement, 
twelve  rustic  windows,  and  one  arched  door,  and  quoins  at  the 
comers.  Two  stories  rise  above,  of  the  Doric  order,  with  a  very 
handsome  balustrade,  extending  round  the  east  and  west  views, 
with  large,  but  neat  vases,  on  square  pedestals.  On  entering 
the  great  court,  the. earth  slopes  from  the  centre  to  each  side, 
and  an  excellent  pavement  surrounds  the  whole.  We  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Malcolm,  that  on  digging  (he  foundation  of  one  of  the 
sides,  in  1736,  many  silver  coins  were  found  at  the  depth  of 
twenty  feet. 

The  east  and  west  sides  of  this  noble  structure  are  similar  to 
the  one  just  described.  The  east,  having,  at  the  two  ends,  a 
handsome  rustic  gateway,  surmounted  by  vases.  The  author 
just  referred  to  observes,  that  "  the  architect  has  strictly  ad- 
hered to  what  the  painter  terms  Keeping  *." 

Part  HI.  2F  The 

•  Mr.  Maiiland,  in  the  Plate  of  this  Hospital  given  in  hit  History  of  Lon- 
don, has  furnished  as  with  a  ground  plan,  and  sections  of  the  whole  build- 
ing. This  be  describes,  on  the  same  Plate,  as  "  The  general  plan  of  the  new 
building  intended  for  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  consisting  of  four  detached 
piles,  about  a  court  or  area,  SOU  feet  long,  and  160  feet  wide,  into  which 
there  is  to  be  a  passage  for  coaches,  &c.  through  the  principal  front,  on  one 
side  of  which  passage  is  the  counting-house  and  the  clerk's  house ;  on  the 
other  side,  a  room  for  admitting  and  discharging  patients ;  and  off  of  that 
another  room  for  the  private  examination  of  them,  joining  to  which  is  the 
staircase,  leading  op  to  the  hall,  which  is  ninety  feet  long,  and  thirty-five 
feet  high;  lighted  from  both  sides.    In  the  other  buildings  ai#  wards  for  the 

sick ; 
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The  interior  of  this  building  it  derated  to  te,  rather  than 
ornament :  hence  it  corresponds  in  the  humility  of  decoration 
with  its  exterior.  The  staircase,  however,  is  enriehed  with 
some  of  the  finest  efforts  of  Hogarth's  pencil ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  to  his  praise,  done  at  his  own  expense.  The  subjects  are, 
"  The  Good  Samaritan/1  and  "  The  Pool  of  Bethesda."  In  an- 
other part  is  RAHERE,  the  immortal  founder,  laying  the  first 
stone  of  the  ancient  building  :  here  also  is  a  sick  man  carried  on 
a  bier,  attended  by  monks. 

At  the  head  of  this  staircase  is  the  HALL,  a  capacious  room, 
with  some  good  portraits ;   particularly  of  Henry  Till,  a  full 
length,  who,  says  Pennant,  had  good  reason  to  be  complimented, 
as  he  presented  this  house  to  the  Citizens.     Here  is  also  a 
portrait  of  Charles  II.  by  J.  Baptist  Gaspers,  called  Lely's  Bap- 
tist.    There  is  also  a  full-length  portrait  of  Dr   Radcliffe,  who 
left  000/.  per  annum  for  the  improvement  of  the  diet  of  the 
patients  in  this  Hospital,  and  100/.  per  annum  for  the  purchase 
of  linen.    "Happy/'  says  Pennant,  "  had  it  been  had  all  his 
wealth  been  so  directed,  instead  of  wasting  it  on  that  vain  Mau- 
soleum, his  library  at  Oxford.0    Indeed,  otherwise  than  as  they 
enable  us  to  say  that  such  things  exist  aud  are  preserved,  our 
public  libraries,  as  they  are  called,  are,  for  the  most,  onlj 
public   monuments  that  can  be   seen  by  very  few,    consulted 
by  a  less  number,  and  really  useful  to  a  much  fewer  number 
Still.     Those  who  have  free  access  to  them,  for  the  most  part, 
are  either  ignorant  of  their  value,  or  unwilling  to  communicate 
the  result  of  their  privilege  and  researches,  if  they  makianyv 
to  the  public  at  large.    Now  and  then  a  writer,  if  a  dignitaiy 
of  the  Church,  or  a  man  of  rich  connections,  and  having  some 
extensive  work  on  hand,  is  enabled  through  great  interest  and 
special  favour,  to  open  to  us  some  of  the  vast  treasures  which 
these  valuable  repositories  contain.     But,  to  render  these  literary 

riches 

tick  ;  each  pile  containing  twelve  wards,  and  each  ward  fourteen  patients: 
hi  all,  501.  There  it  a  private  room  off  of  each  ward,  for  the  nurte  attending 
it."    Mait  Hut.  Load.  II.  PI.  facing  p.  983. 
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richer  truly  benellcial  to  the  Republic  of  Letters,  they  should 
be  at  all  times  open,  without  trouble  or  restraint,  to  those  writers 
who  are  authors  by  profession.  A  sort  of  certificate,  signed  by 
one  or  more  Well  known  and  respectable  publisher,  ought  to  be 
the  only  passport  necessary  for  such  persons  as  these.  And 
when  they  are  admitted,  they  should  have  the  greatest  possible 
facility  of  research,  and  liberty  of  perusal  of  all  the  books,  pa- 
pers, MBS.  &c.  which  the  Library  may  contain ;  neither  should' 
they  have  to  wait  the  tardy  attendance  of  a  single,  perhaps  an 
ignorant,  sub-librarian :  few  would  be  the  complaints  about  book- 
making,  plagiarism,  and  the  like,  if  such  miscellaneous  writers, 
who  professedly  make  a  livelihood  by  their  pen,  and  are  often 
employed  by  booksellers,  were  thus  indulged.  At  present,  an 
ttuthor  of  a  modest  and  fearful  turn  of  mind,  and  perhaps  of  no* 
commanding  aspect  in  his  dress,  or  outward  manners,  feels  the 
greatest  possible  reluctance  to  dancing  after  a  rich  and  proud 
Trustee,  Manager,  &c  for  an  order,  which  is  perhaps  of  little 
use  to  him  when  he  haa  got  it,  owing  to  the  numerous  restraints 
that  are  laid  upon  him  while  at  work  in  the  Library  :  where,  of 
all  other  places,  he  ought  to  feel  himself  the  most  at  home.  Pen- 
dant, therefore,  though  perhaps  not  with  precisely  this  view  of  the 
piatter,  did  welt  to  call  the  Radclifr  Library  a  "  vain  mausoleum :" 
this  is  not  the  only  Library,  belonging  to  the  British  public,  that 
merits  the  title. 

Over  the  chimney-piece,  in  this  room,  is  also,  a  fine  portrait 
of  the  patron  saint,  BARTHOLOMEW.  He  holds  in  his  hand 
the  knife  with  which  it  is  said  he  was  flayed  alive  in  Armenia, 
a  circumstance,  like  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  resting 
on  very  dubious  authority  *. 

2F2  Hera 

•  Spugnoictio,  would  doubt  leu  have  exhibited  the  taint  in  a  »ore  tragical 
attitude,  and  under  more  alarming  circumstances;  and  our  Fusseli  would 
have  given  as  the  very  vapours  that  issued  from  his  reeking  body,  which  in* 
deed,  would  have  nearly  hid  from  oar  sight  every  thing  else;  but  here  the 
painter"  has  decently  clothed  the  saint j  and  reminded  us  of  his  sufferings  by 

their 
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Here  also,  is  a  portrait  of  Percivel  Pott,  Esq.  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Mr.  Pott  was  many  years  an  eminent  surgeon 
at  this  Hospital.  Iu  the  windows  is  painted  Henry  VIII.  de- 
livering the  Charter  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  Near  him  is  Prince 
Arthur,  and  two  noblemen,  with  white  rods. 

The  east  pile  of  this  great  fabric  is  now  undergoing  a  thorough 
repair :  most  of  the  old  and  other  decayed  timbers  have  been  re- 
moved, and  replaced  by  new  and  strong  beams,  suitable  to  the 
building.  Very  lately,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  square,  or 
quadrangle,  was  erected  a  large  chain,  or  cylindrical  pump,  for 
the  use  of  the  hospital ;  but,  it  would  seem,  that  the  engineer 
has  been  unfortunate  in  the  spring  by  which  the  water  is  sup- 
plied. Though  he  has  gone  to  a  very  great  depth,  it  is  evidently 
connected  with  some  other  which  supplies  Mr.  W  hi  thread's 
Brewery  in  Chiswell  Street;  for  when  any  large  quantity  is 
drawn  from  either  place,  the  other  fails. 

Rahere's  establishment  of  this  Hospital  was  principally  for 
"  brethren  and  sisters,  sick  persons,  and  pregnant  women."* 
The  estates  which  he  settled  upon  it,  were,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  valued  at  305/.  In  the  year  1334,  the  priory  received  a 
gift  from  Henry  le  Hay  ward  and  Roger  de  Creton,  of  106  acres 
of  arable  land,  and  four  of  meadow,  in  Islington  and  Kentish 
Town,  valued  at  21s.  Get.  per  annum,  to  pi-ay  for  the  soul  of  John 
de  Kentyshton. 

In  the  year  1443,  the  master  and  brethren  of  the  Hospital 

eugaged 

their  bloody  emblem,  the  knife,  only.  At  the  pictures  of  Spagnoletto  one 
gases  with  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  tenor :  at  those  of  Kusseli,  with  a  kind  of 
horror,  which  generally  evaporates  in  a  smile  or  a  laugh  at  the  odd  taste  of 
the  artist.  On  historical  subjects,  and  others,  descriptive  of  real  or  probable 
scenes,  one  stroke  of  the  pencil  will  often  convey  more  information  than  a 
thousand  of  the  pen ;  bat  when  the  imagination  only  is  to  be  amused,  the 
painter  should  yield  to  the  writer :  to  paint,  therefore,  the  imaginary  scene* 
in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  for  instance,  is  to  turn  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  this  at 
any  other  language  into  ridicule. 

*  Go  ugh  C  amd.  in  Middlesex, 
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engaged  to  give  an  annuity  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence  to 
the  prior  and  convent,  on  condition  that  they  should  have  free 
use  of  an  aqueduct,  the  head  of  which  was  within  the  precincts 
of  Cannonbury,  being  the  country  residence  of  the  priors,  which 
now  belongs  to  the  Northampton  family. 

But  to  come  to  later  times.  When  that "  tyrant  to  the  City 
of  London/'  as  Mr.  Bray  ley  *  justly  calls  the  "  Eighth  Harry/* 
came  to  lie  on  his  death-bed,  he,  consistently  with  the  spirit  of 
all  his  other  virtuous  deeds,  caused  Hoi  bete h,  Bishop  of  Roches* 
ter,  to  proclaim  from  Paul's  Cross,  that  he  had  endowed  the 
Church  of  Grey  Friars,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  &c.  with 
lands  to  the  value  of  500  marks  yearly,  "  for  the  relieving  of  the 
poore  people."  + 

This  grant,  however,  the  still  crafty  monarch  gave  on  con- 
dition that  the  citizens  should  add  500  marks  more.  This  they 
gladly  consented  to  do;  but  when  they  took  a  survey  of  the 
property  thus  pompously  offered  by  Harry,  they  found  that  his 
aunual  rent  of  500  marks  was  secured  only  upon  several  old 
houses  in  a  state  of  decay ;  "  rotten  and  ruinous,"  and  others, 
in  better  condition,  or  to  whom  better  tenants  had  happened,  al- 
ready leased  out  on  conditions,  as  to  rent,  &c.  "  scarce  reason* 
able  for  the  behoof  of  the  poor."  So  that  before  the  honest  and 
pious  intentions  of  the  enlightened  Henry  could  be  realized, 
and  the  just  expectations  of  the  Citizens  be  fulfilled,  a  very  con- 
siderable expense  was  necessary  to  be  laid  out  upon  them.  The 
artful  monarch  also,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  charity,  it  was 
found,  had  previously  encumbered  a  part  of  the  500  marks  with 
sundry  annual  pensions,  granted  by  Letters  Patent  "  to  the  Hos- 
pitalar  there,  and  to  other  ministers  of  the  same."  So  that  very 
little  was  left  for  the  "  Hundred  Poor  and  Sick  of  the  City  of 
London,"  whom  he  thus  mocked  with  his  hypocritical  benevolence, 

2F3  aaj 

*4«*,Vol.ir.  p.  314. 
♦  See  How's  Stow't  Surrey,  p.  9*.  Edit.  1631,  m  cited  by  Mr.  BrayUy, 

|U  flip. 
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and  imposed  uppo,  through  the  medium  of  the  Bishop  of  Bodies* 
ter,  by  his  pharasaical  pretensions, 

.  It  was  not  till  the  reigp  of  Edward  VI.  that  the  worthy  Citi- 
zens, who,  though  thus  abused  by  Henry,  were  resolved  at  least 
not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  bis  renewed  Charter,  could  admit  the 
number  of  patients  proposed.  $y  various  exertions  among  thorn* 
selves  they  bestowed  not  less  than  100/.  in  repairing  the  estates 
and  Removing  the  defects,  which  Henry  Jiad  not  apprized  them  of, 
in  bis  gift. 

}n  the  Hospital  itself  was  found  only  so  iqucb  furniture  to* 
wards  the  succouring  of  those  "  hundred  poor  as  served  three 
or  four  harlots,  then  lying  in  Child-feed,  and  no  more :  so  much/' 
says  Maitland  #,  "  bad  the  godly  meaning  of  that  king  been 
ahused  in  those  days !"  How  this  writer,  Rowing  as  he  most, 
that  Harry  was  just  as  far  removed  from  godly  intentions  a* 
Satan  himeeJC  coyld  so  express  hiineelf,  uu)ess  ho  meant  to  be 
understood  ironically,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Aqd  it  is  par* 
tioularly  worthy  of  our  attention  and  remembrance,  that  even 
Wtdfir  the  pious  care  and  judicious  management  of  Protestants, 
the  objects  of  this  and  cither  Charities,  which  had  heen  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  their  rightful  owners  ou  the  ostensible  ground 
of  abuse,  could  not  be  kept  free  from  contamination  :  nay,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  the  interests  of  historical  truth  compel  us  to 
admit,  that  they  were 

"  Worse  for  naendtng— -wash'd  to  fouler  itains." 

These  things  should  at  least  teach  us  humility,  and  operate  as 
a  check  on  that  unbridled  licentiousness  of  abuse  which  we  are 
tpo  apt  to  indulge  against  the  abusesof  monacbism  in  times  prior 
to  the  Reformation. 

Scarcely  had  the  zeal  of  the  Citizens  succeeded  in  restoring 

and  establishing  the  funds  and  other  concerns  of  this  Hospital, 

than  they  were  assailed  with  reproaches  from  various  quarters ; 

and  particularly  from  the  pulpits,  "  as  if  they  had  wronged  this 

Charity, 
•  Hist.  Lend.  I.  p.  983. 


Uharity/by  this  mistaken  supposition,  that  this  Hospital  should 
have  made  a  general  sweep  of  aHfoor  and  afflicted." 

The  unreasonableness  of  these  clamour*  was,  however,  suffici- 
waHy  manifest:  for  during  the  sane  season,  a  number,  amount- 
ing to  800,  were  actually  cured  of  various  contagious  and  pesti- 
lential disorders,  and  safely  returned  to  their  friends  and  fami- 
lies; besides  172  who  bad  died  in  the  hospital,  and  was  decently 
interred  at  the  charge  of  the  establishment,  who  otherwise 
"  might  have  died,  and  stunk  in  the  noses  of  the  City." 

Te  such  an  extent  bad  the  spirit  of  discontent  spread  itself, 
and  so  industrious  were  its  propagators  to  stop  all  well-disposed 
persons  from  lending  their  farther  support  to  its  funds,  that  K 
was  deemed  necessary  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  patron  of  the 
charity,  to  publish  a  report  of  the  manner  in  which  the  hospital 
was  regulated  and  governed,  and  its  revenues  disbursed ;  that 
fcy  exhibiting  to  the  public  a  candid  statement  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  its  internal  economy,  he  might  tarn  the  channel  of 
discontent  into  such  a  current,  as  should  in  the  end  rather  pro- 
mote than  hinder  the  objects  of  the  Institution. 

Although  the  original  intention  of  the  Manager*  was  to  receive 
only  one  hundred  poor  and  sick  into  the  hospital,  this  report 
stated,  among  other  things,  that,  if  possible,  they  would  be  glad 
to  enlarge  the  benefit  to  even  a  thousand ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
they  appealed  to  the  christian  charity  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
public  at  large,  calling  upon  them  to  exercise  their  good-will 
and  ability  for  so  excellent  an  object,  and  thus  to  "  succour  their 
poor  brethren  in  Christ"  The  times  of  "  miracles/9  however, 
were  gone  by,  and  there  remained  not  another  Rahere  or  Al- 
tone,  whose  "  manner  and  costome"  it  was  "  to  cumpasse  and  go 
aboute  the  nye  places  of  the  chirche  besily  to  seke  and  pvyde 
necessaris,  to  the  nede  of  the  poer  men  that  lay  in  the  hospital." 
The  "  days  of  enquiry"*  were  then  arrived,  and  the  love  of 
money  had  begun  to  succeed  to  the  love  of  "  poer  menne." 

2F4  Still 

»  AUfcoln  Loud,  Red.  I.  *8o. 
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Still  the  zeal  of  the  managers  did  not  slacken,  and  every  thing 
was  done  that  in  their  circumstances  was  in  their  power  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  grand  work. 

At  its  first  erection,  the  hospital  was  under  the  care  or  mar 
nagement  of  two  ranks  of  officers;  Governors  and  Officers; 
which  latter  received  wages,  as  hired  servants,  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  internal  concerns  of  the  house,  where  they  were  bound 
to  reside. 

Of  the  governors,  the  lord  mayor,  for  the  time  being,  was 
chief,  or  patron:  the  others  were  so  changed,  that  one-half 
remained  two  years  in  office.  They  were  twelve  in  number,  and 
were  appointed,  or  nominated,  by  the  lord  mayor.  Four  of  them 
were  chosen  from  the  aldermen :  the  remainder  were  commoners. 
The  president  was  always  a  senior  alderman,  who  had  passed  the 
chair ;  the  surveyors  were  two  -aldermen,  and  two  commoners; 
the  treasurer  a  commoner ;  two  scrutineers,  both  commoners. 

The  officers,  or  second  branch  of  managers,  were  all  cootinu- 
a)>le  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governors.  They  consisted  o/ 
the  hospitaler,  the  renter  clerk,  the  butler,  the  porter,  the  ma- 
trou,  twelve  spters,  and  eight  beadles.  There  were  also  three 
surgeons,  having  salaries,  or  wages,  in  daily  attendance ;  and  a 
minister,  or  chaplain,  who  was  also  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate. 

The  governors  were  always  elected  by  the  lord  mayor,  and  the 
rest  of  the  governors  then  in  office,  who  annually  elected  six : 
namely,  two  aldermen,  and  four  commoners,  who  were  admitted 
into  the  hospital  with  due  form  and  solemnity.  The  whole  of  the 
twelve  old  governors  directed  the  clerk  to  read  to  the  six  newly 
elected  ones,  the  following  serious  and  impressive  charge : 

"  It  may  please  you  to  understand,  that  ye  are  here  elected 
and  chosen,  as  fellow-governors  of  this  hospital,  to  continue  by 
the  space  of  two  years ;  by  all  which  time,  according  to  such 
laudable  decrees  and  ordinances  as  have  been,  and  shall  be  jnade 
by  the  authority  of  the  lord  mayor,  chief  patron  hereof,  in  the 
name  of  the  City,  and  the  consent  of  the  governors,  for  the  time 
being :  all  your  business  set  apart  as  much  as  you  possibly  may, 
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ye  shall  endeavcor  yourselves  to  attend  upon  the  needful  things 
of  this  house,  wjth  such  a  loving  and  careful  diligence,  as  shall 
become  the  careful  ministers  of  God,  whom  ye  in  this  vocation 
are.  appointed  to  serve,  and  to  whom,  for  your  negligences  or 
defaults  herein,  ye  shall  render  an  account;  for  truly  ye  cannot 
be  blameless  before  God,  if,  alter  your  hand  put  to  this  good 
plough,  and  promised  your  diligence  to  the  poor,  ye  shall  contra* 
riwise  turn  your  hand  backward,  and  not  perform  the  succour  that 
Christ  looketh  for  at  your  hands,  and  hath  witnessed  to  be  done 
to  himself  with  these  words :  '  Whatsoever  ye  do  to  one  of  these 
needy  persons  for  my  name's  sake,  the  same  ye  do  unto  me ;  and, 
otherwise,  if  ye  neglect  and  despise  them,  ye  despise  me.' 

"  We  therefore  require,  and  desire  every  one  of  you,  on  God's 
behalf,  and  in  his  most  holy  name,  that  ye  endeavour  yourselves 
to  the  best  of  your  wit  and  powers,  so  to  comfort,  order,  and 
govern  this  house,  and  the  poor  thereof,  that  at  ihe  last  day  ye 
may  appear  before  the  face  of  God,  as  true  and  faithful  stewards 
aqd  disposers  of  all  soch  things,  as  shall,  for  the  comfort  and 
succour  of  them,  {during  the  time  of  your  office,)  be  committed 
to  your  credit  and  charge.  And  this  do  require  you  faithfully  to 
promise,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  heariog  of  your  brethren ;  and 
in  so  doing  we  here  admit  you  into  our  fellowship." 

After  this  charge,  and  the  governors  elect  -consenting  to  it, 
that  half  of  the  old  governors  who  bad  fulfilled  their  time  of  two 
years  in  office,  stood  apart,  and  the  other  half,  with  the  newly 
elected  six,  took  them  by  the  hands  according  to  their  respective 
degrees,  and  so  they  were  duly  admitted.  They  then  all  retired 
to  a  sumptuous  dinner,  which,  to  their  praise  be  it  spoken,  was 
provided  ajt  thejl  owu  individual  cost  and  expense. 

Charges  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  one  above  quoted,  were  also 
given  to  all  the  pther  officers,  on  their  respective  admissions. 
There  was  also  a  form  pf  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  which  the 
patients  were  to  repeat,  on  their  recovery,  in  the  hall,  on  their 
knees,  in  the  presence  of  the  hospitaler  and  two  masters  of  the 
hpQAP  at  least,  having  learned  it,  without  bookj  according  to  the 

hospitaler's 
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hospitaler's  charge.  This  was  as  follows :  "  We  Magnify  and 
praise  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  so  meroifaUy  mud  fevoorably  hash 
looked  upon  us,  miserable  and  wretched  sionera,  which  have  so 
highly  offended  thy  Divine  Majesty,  that  we  are  not  worthy  to 
he  numbered  among  thy  elect  and  ohosea  people.  Oar  aim, 
being  great  and  grievous,  are  daily  before  our  eyes.  We  lament 
and  are  sorrowful  for  them,  and,  with  sorrowful  heart,  and  lament* 
able  tears,  we  call  and  cry  unto  Thee  for  mercy.  Hare  mercy 
npon  as,  O  ford !  have  mercy  upon  us,  and,  according  to  Thy 
great  mercy,  wipe  away  the  multitude  of  our  sins ;  and  grant  as 
now,  O  Lord!  thy  most  holy  and  working  Spirit,  that,  setting 
aside  all  vice  and  idleness,  we  may  in  Thy  fear  walk,  and  go 
forward  in  all  virtue  and  godliness. 

«  And  for  that  Thou  hast  moved,  O  Lord !  the  hearts  of  godly 
men,  and  the  Governors  of  this  bouse  to  Bhew  their  exceeding 
charity  towards  us  in  curing  onr  maladies  and  diseases,  we  ytetd 
moat  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  Thy  Majesty,  and  shall  in* 
oeasantiy  laud  and  praise  Thy  holy  name,  and  beseeching  Thee, 
most  gracious  and  merciful  Lord,  according  to  Thy  holy  word 
and  promise,  so  to  bless  Tby  own  dwelling-house,  and  the  faith- 
ful ministers  thereof,  that  there  be  found  no  lack,  but  that  their 
riches  and  substance  may  increase,  that  Tby  holy  name  may 
thereby  be  the  more  praised  and  glorified:  to  whom  be  all 
honour  and  glory,  world  without  end .    Amen/' 

The  admission  of  governors,  and  the  representation  of  the 
corporation  in  the  general  courts  of  this  and  the  tear  other  royal 
hospitals,  has  been  since  altered,  and  finally  adjusted  by  agree* 
ment  sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament 

The  expences  of  maintaining  this  hospital,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  are  stated  by  Maitland*  to  have  been  of  two  kinds ; 
certain,  and  uncertain :  the  former  consisted  of  wages,  repairs, 
fees,  &c.  among  which  the  diet  for  one  hundred  persons  is  settled 
at  2d.  per  day ;  coals  at  16*.  per  load ;  candles  at  M. ;  wood, 
94/. ;  repairs  &c.  for  one  year,  40/.  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to 
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905/.  2t.  And  the  latter,  or  uncertain  charges,  contesting  of 
shirts,  smocks,  and  other  apparel  for  the  poor ;  sugar  and  spices, 
caudles  for  the  sick,  flax  for  shirts,  and  weaving  of  the  same 
cloth  lor  winding  sheets ;  bowls,  brooms,  baskets,  juniper  ashes 
to  buck  their  clothes;  also  of  money  given  to  them  at  their  de- 
parture, which  was  measured  according  to  their  journey  and  need, 
amounting  one  year  to  the  sum  of  60/. 

To  meet  these  various  expences,  the  revenues  arising  from 
both  the  royal  endowment,  and  the  city  gift  of  the  same  sum, 
amounted  to  only  666/.  13*.  Ad,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  128/.  8*.  8d. 
to  be  supplied  by  the  benevolence  of  "  certain  citizens." 

About  the  year  1660,  Ibis  hospital  maintained  above  three 
hundred  poor  sick  persons,  at  about  2000/.  per  annum. 

Although  the  whole  of  the  boildings  constituting  the  hospital, 
happily  escaped  the  fire  in  1666,  yet  it  suffered  very  consider- 
ably by  that  calamity :  for  many  of  the  houses,  &c.  from  whence 
arose  its  principal  revenues,  were  destroyed.  Iu  1691,  however, 
these  losses  were  repaired  by  the  liberality  of  the  citizens.  The 
progress  of  the  foundation  was  carried  on  uninterruptedly  until 
the  year  1729.  In  this  year,  it  was  deemed  necessary,  on  a 
survey  of  the  buildings,  to  have  them  repaired,  or  rather  to 
erect  an  entirely  new  structure  upon  its  present  plan  of  a 
quadrangle,  each  side  being  detached  from  the  other,  and  united 
only  by  stone  gateways.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the  ancient 
cloister  was  removed,  and  the  first  stone  of  the  present  building 
was  hud  on  the  9th  of  June,  1730,  by  the  lord  mayor,  in  the 
presence  of  several  aldermen  and  other  governors.  On  this  first 
stone  a  plate  of  copper  was  affixed,  having  the  following  in* 
scription  :  "  This  building  was  begun  by  the  voluntary  subscript 
tion  of  the  Governors  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  II.  A.  IX  1730,  in  the 
mayoralty  of  Sir  Richard  Brocas,  Kot.  then  president  of  the 
said  hospital/9    The  building  itself  has  already  been  described. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  establishment  there  was  formerly 
another  in  Kingsland-road,  in  the  parish  of  Hackney,  (anciently 
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for  the  leprosy)  to  which  it  was  deemed  ao  useful  appen- 
dage. To  this  place  patients  were  transferred  for  the  cure  of  the 
venereal  disease  by  salivation,  on  whose  account,  says  Maitland, 
the  following  motto  was  put  under  the  dial :  "  Post  votuptas, 
mhericardia."  This  part  of  the  establishment  is  now  dissolved, 
and  the  premises  were  lately  held,  by  lease  from  the  Hospital* 
by  a  carpet  manufacturer.  The  adjoining  chapel  is  still  retained 
by  the  governors,  who  have  the  presentation  of  the  minister  dur- 
ing pleasure. 

There  was  also  another  hospital  belonging  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, in  Kent  Street,  in  the  Borough  of  South  wark.  This  like- 
vise  was  originally  a  house  for  the  reception  and  cure  of  lepers* 
but  was  converted  by  the  governors  into  a  house  for  patients 
under  a  state  of  salivation  for  the  lues  venerea.  It  has,  however, 
been  suffered  to  go  to  decay. 

The  application  for  admission  to  this  hospital  has  now  every 
possible  facility  ;  nothing  more  being  necessary  than  to  apply  at 
the  Steward's  Office,  where  the  requisite  petition  is  delivered  to 
the  poor,  or  their  friends,  gratis.  In  this  petition  the  name  and 
disease  are  to  be  inserted,  and  some  housekeeper  is  to  undersign 
an  undertaking  to  receive  the  patient  when  he  is  discharged,  or 
to  bury  him,  should  he  die  in  the  hospital.  There  are  a  few  fees 
to  pay  on  this  reception,  but  they  are  not  large ;  and  it  has 
been  remarked,  as  a  feature  almost  peculiar  to  this  charity,  that 
there  are  not  in  any  one  of  its  wards  more  than  16  beds,  whereas 
in  others  there  are  generally  many  more :  in  one  hospital,  Mr. 
Higbinore  mentions,  there  are  not  fewer  than  24  beds  in  a  single 
ward :  a  number  certainly,  as  he  states,  much  too  great  for  the 
purpose*  of  speedy  recovery.  The  greatest  possible  cleanliness 
is  also  observed  in  the  internal  management  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's :  a  circumstance  indispensably  necessary  in  such  kirge 
foundations ;  otherwise  they  become,  as  a  popular  medical  writer 
justly  observes,  "  nests  for  hatching  diseases;  and  every  one 
who  goes  into  them  not  only  runs  a  risk  of  receiving  infectioq 
himself,  but  likewise  of  communicating  it  to  others/1 

I  have 
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I  have  not  teen  able  to  procure  the  report  for  the  laat  year 
(1813 ;)  and  the  report  for  the  year  1814  will  not  be  published 
before  Easter  of  the  present  year,  1815,  I  cannot  therefore  say 
precisely  what  is  the  state  of  the  hospital  at  this  time.  A  year 
or  two  ago,  the  report  stales,  that  during  the  year  just  then 
expired,  the  number  of  patients  admitted,  cured,  and  discharged, 
was  3849  in-patients,  and  4540  out-patients,  many  of  whom 
were  relieved  with  money,  clothes,  and  other  necessaries,  to 
enable  them  to  return  to  their  several  habitations.  That  year 
were  buried,  after  much  charge  in  their  illness,  279,  and  there 
then  remained  under  cure  440  in-patients,  aud  356  out-patients, 
so  that  in  one  way  or  other,  not  fewer  than  9464  poor  persona 
had  been  benefited  by  this  charity,  in  one  year. 

Were  it  possible  to  contemplate  scenes  of  blood,  exhibited 
as  illustrations  of  principles  founded  in  errors  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous tendency,  or  originating  in  motives  of  fanatical  fury  and 
savage  revenge,  with  the  same  coolness  of  temper  and  indifference 
of  feeling  as  we  do  the  mere  mistakes  of  a  politician,  or  the 
harmless  reveries  of  an  enthusiast,  then,  indeed,  could  I  promise 
the  reader  to  detail  some  of  the  leading  traits  of  the  history  of 
West  Smithfield,  with  a  moderation  aud  calmness  of  phraseology 
correspondent  to  the  steady  resolution  which  I  have  made,  to 
detail  facts  without  any  regard  to  what  prejudice  may  think,  or  a 
long  cherished  and  popular  bigotry  would  wish  to  dictate.  .  Hap* 
pily  the  historiau,  and  the  antiquary,  are  freed  from  all  obliga- 
tion of  party  feeling,  and  they  may,  and  indeed  should,  deal  with 
facte  and  circumstances  with  a  coolness  of  spirit  and  faithfulness 
•f  narrative  that  would  be  irksome  and  difficult  to  a  mere  partizan* 

WEST  SMITHFIELD,  is  so  named  in  contradistinction  to 
Fast  Smithfield,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Metropolis. 
Why  it  has  been  called  Smithfield  I  no  where  find.  It  was  an- 
ciently, as  we  have  already  intimated,  a  large  and  open  field, 
mid  was  the  place  for  the  execution  of  public  malefactors,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  priory,  jipfe  described.  U  was  then,  at 
7  ^  least 
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least  a  part  o?it,  called  "  The  Elms,"  being  coveted  witli  dm 
trees,  Mr.  Pennant  has  briefly  noticed  it  on  account  of  several 
particulars:  its  Fair  and  Market;  as  a  plaoe  for  TosrHo* 
ments,  for  Trials  by  Duels,  and  Execution*  an  account  of  Re- 
ligion. 

The  Fair  *f  St.  Bartholomew,  now  kept  on  the  third  day  of 
September,  add  the  three  following  days,  in  every  year,  was 
granted  by  Henry  H.  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  adjoint 
ing  monastery,  not  only  as  affording  the  religions  an  easy  and 
Oonveflifeht  opportunity  of  buying  such  articles  for  the  year  as 
they  might  stand  in  need  of,  but  as  a  recreation  from  the  sever* 
duties  of  their  station ;  and,  still  wore,  as  enabling  them,  by 
sundry  profits,  arising,  from  a  kind  of  toll,  fee.  paid  by  tho 
town  and  country  traders,  to  enlarge  the  funds  of  their  benevo- 
lent institution.  This  Fair,  with  its  profits  and  privileges,  Were 
taken  from  the  priors  at  the  time  of  the  general  plunder,  and 
given,  partly  to  the  Riche  family,  and  partly  to  the  City  of  Lou* 
don* 

It  was  long  a  season  of  great  festivity ;  "  theatrical  perform* 
ances,  by  tbe  better  acton,  being  exhibited  here,  and  it  was 
frequented  by  a  great  deal  of  good  company/'  At  length,  how- 
ever, it  became  the  scene  of  debauchery,  confusion,  and  plunder, 
and  in  that  state  it  continued  many  years.  Even  as  late  as 
Jutfe  1701,  it  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  as  a  public  uui* 
sance.  The  following  is  that  part  of  their  presentment  which 
relates  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  as  made  at  Justice-Hall,  Old 
Bailey,  the  4th  day  of  June,  1701 :  "  Whereas  we  have  seen  a 
printed  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  and  Court  of  Aldermen  the 
2$th  of  June,  1700,  to  prevent  the  great  profaneness,  vice,  and 
debauchery,  so  frequently  used  aftd  practised  in  Bartholomew 
Fair,  by  strictly  charging  and  commanding  all  persons  coin 
cerned  in  the  said  Fair,  and  in  the  sheds  and  booths  to  be  erected 
and  built  therein,  or  places  adjacent,  that  they  do  not  let,  set, 
hire,  or  use  any  booth,  shed,  stall,  or  other  erection  whatsoever, 
tk  be  used  or  employed  for  interludes,  stage-plays,  comedies; 
2  gaming- 
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gaaMg-plaoes,  lotteries,  or  mosie  meetings:  and  as  we  are  in- 
formed the  present  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldemea  bare 
passtsl  another-  order  to  the  sane  effect  oa  the  third  instant,  we 
take  tine  occasion  to  return  oar  moat  hearty  thanks  for  their  re- 
ligion zeal,  and  great  care  in  thie  matter;  we  esteeming  a  rev 
Dewing  their  former  practice  at  the  fair  a-  continuing  one  of 
the  chiefest  nurseries  of  vice  next  to  the  play-hoeses ;  there- 
fore earnestly  desire  that  the  said  orders  may  he  rigorously  pro* 
secuted,  and  that  this  henovravle  Court  would  endeavour  that 
the  said  Fair  may  be  employed  to  those  good  ends  and  purposes, 
it  was  at  first  designed  " 

This  presentment  had  a  beneficial  effect :  many  of  the  abuses 
were  removed,  and  for  a  time*  little  harm  was  done,  by  the- car- 
nival, to.  the  morale  of  the  people,  while  it  furnished  them  with  an 
indulgence  in  gaiety  and  mirth  rendered  necessary  by  the  cares 
and  labours  which  the  ever  growing  pressure  of  the  times,  in* 
creasing  with  the  increase  of  trade  and  commerce,  had  imposed 
upon  them. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  the  evils  complained  of  began  to 
revive. 

In  Dewk's  News-letter,  of  August  27, 1715,  mention  is  made 
of  this  Fair,  in  the  following  terms  :  "  On  Wednesday  Bartho- 
lomew Fair  began,  to  which  we  hear  the  greatest  number  of 
Black  Cattle  was  brought  that  ever  was  known.  It  seems  there 
is  not  a  poblic  licence*  for  booths  and  plays  as  formerly ;  but 
there  is  one  great  playhouse  erected  in  the  middle  of  Smitnfield 
for  the  King's  players,  (a*  they  ase  called).  The  booth  is  the 
largest  that  ever  was  built,  and  ahundatiee  of  'puppetahews,  and 
other  shews,  are  set  out  in  the  houses  round  Smithfield,  and  pub- 
lic raffling  and  gaming  in  the  Cloisters  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  so  that  the  Fair  is  almost  as  much  resorted  to  as  for- 
merly." 

The  Court  of  Pie  Poudre  is  of  long  standing,  and  it  has  not 
been  without  its  effect  in  checking  the  evils  almost  necessarily 
arising  out  of  the  liberties  granted  and  taken  at  this  season.    It 

is 
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in  held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Stewards,  for  the  administering 
instantaneous  justise  between  the  buyers  and  sellers  at  Ibis 
Fair,  and  to  redress  all  such  disorders  as  may  arise  there.  A 
pretty  large  posse  of  constables,  however,  is  needful  to  answer  the 
purpose.  The  best  description  of  this  scene  of  gaity  and  revelling 
was  given  by  the  humourous  George  Alexander  Stevens,  about 
the  year  1762 1 

•*  Here  was,  first  of  all,  crowds  against  other  crowds  driving 

Like  wind  and  tide  meeting,  each  contrary  striving ; 

Shrill  fiddling,  sharp  fighting,  and  shouting  and  shrieking 

Fifes,  trumpets,  drums,  bagpipes,  and  barrow  girls  squeaking 

Come,  my  rare  round  and  sound,  here's  a  choice  of  fine  ware, 

Though  all  was  not  sound  sold  at  Barteimew  Fair 

There  was  drolls,  hornepipe-dancing,  and  shewing  of  postures, 

With  frying  black-paddings  and  opening  of  oysters  y 

"With  salt«bexes,  solo's,  and  gallery  folks  squawling  ; 

The  tap-house  guests  roaring,  and  mouth  pieces  bawling  > 

Pimps,  pawn-brokers,  strollers,  fat  landladies,  sailors, 

Bawds,  bailies,  jilts,  jockies,  thieves,  tumblers,  and  tajlors; 

Here's  punch's  whole  play  of  the  gunpowder  plot ; 

Wild  beasts  all  alive  and  peas- podding  all  hot, 

Fine  sausages  fried,  and  the  black  on  the  wire ; 

The  whole  Court  of  France,  and  nice  pig  at  the  lire  , 

Here's  the  up-and-downs,  who'll  take  a  seat  in  the  chair  ? 

Tho'  there's  more  up-and-downs  than  at  Barteimew  Fair. 

Here's  VVhittington's  Cat,  and  the  tall  dromedary, 

The  chaise  without  horses,  and  Queen  of  Hungary ; 

Here's  the  merry-go-rounds, *  Come  who  rides  ?  Come  who  rides?  Sir; 

Wine,  beer,  ale,  and  cakes,  fire-eating,  besides  Sir. 

The  famed  learned  dog,  that  can  tell  all  his  letters ; 

And  some  men  as  scholars,  are  not  much  his  betters." 

Paul  Hentzner,  in  his  "  Journey  to  England,"  published  in 
1768,  has  given  the  following  as  the  ceremony  used  on  the  proclaim* 
ing  of  this  Fair :  "  Every  yeare  it  is  usual  for  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Londone,  to  ride  into  Smithfielde,  attended  by  twelve  principal 
aldermen,  dressed  in  their  scarlet  gowns  and  robes,  and  whenever 

he 


He  goet  abreade"  a  scepter,  that  is  to  say,  a  mace  amr  cap  are 
borne  before  him.  When  the  yearly  Fafre  is  proclaimed  a  tent  is 
filched,  and  after  the  ceremony  is  over,  the  mob  begin  to  wrcstfe 
before  them,  two  at  a  time,  and  the  conquerors  are  rewarded  bf 
them,  by  money  thrown  from  the  tent.  After  this  a  parcel  of 
'wild  rabbits  are  turned  loose  in  the  crowd,  and  hunted  by  boys 
with  great  noise,  at  which  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  do  mtiche 
besport  themselves.  Before  this  time;  there  was  an  old  c  us  tome, 
for  the  scholars  of  London  to  meet  at  tlris  festival,  at  the  Priory 
of  St.  Bartholomew's,  to  dispute  in  Logic  and  Grammar,  upon  a 
bank  under  a  tree :  the  best  of  them  were  rewarded  with  silver 
bows  and  arrows." 

All  these  practices  are  now  laid  aside.  The  Lord  Mayor  sttfl 
proclaims  the  Fair,  but  the  only  ceremony  observed  on  this  oc- 
casion at  present,  consists  in  his  drinking  the  health  of  the  gen- 
tlemen near  him,  and  then  bowing  to*  the  populace,  while  sat  in 
his  state  carriage,  which  stops  at  the  door  of  the  keepers  honso 
of  Newgate,  in  the  Old  Bailey.  He  then  proceeds  to  Smithfiela*, 
where  he  alights  from  his  carriage,  and  enters  a  Clothier's  House, 
now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Divett  and  Co.  and  passing  through 
the  same  into  Cloth  Pair,  the  Charter  is  read  by  the  City  Re- 
membrancer. After  this,  it  is  lawful  to  begin  the  Fair,  and  the 
ear  is  instantly  assailed  with  every  variety  of  noise  that  can  be 
produced  by  the  din  of  drums,  trumpets,  fiddles,  &c.  &c.  * 

The  emoluments  arising  from  tolU  paid  on  entering,  and  stilt 
more  from  the  extravagant  sums  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  booths; 
standings,  &c.  for  shews,  exhibitions,  and  the  sale  of  toys,  are  very 
great  1  believe  the  Kensington  family  have  certain  benefits 
arising  from  this  Fair;  bnt,  probably  the  Corporation  of  London 
receives  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  kind. 

The  time  originally  allowed  for  the  holding  of  this  Fair  was 
only  three  days,  as  at  present,  but  it  was  at  one  time  prolonged 
to  a  fortnight ;  aud  it  was  then  that  it  became  a  nuisance,  such 

Part  III.  2  G  as* 

•  "  Tbe  humours  of  this  place  will  never  be  lost,  m  loog  at  Utc  inimitable* 
print  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  of  oar  Hogarth  shall  e&itf."  Pennant**  Loudon, 
p.  163. 
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as  has  already  been  described.  In  the  year  1706,  therefore,  be 
magistrates  wisely  reduced  it  to  its  original  time.  A  Court  of 
Common  Council,  held  in  Jane  of  that  year,  confirmed  the  order, 
and  it  has  never  been  materially  infringed  since  that  time.  It 
has,  it  is  true,  been  sometimes  broken,  but  the  Lord  Mayor, 
for  the  time  being,  has  uniformly  suppressed  the  innovation;  and 
in  the  year  1806,  through  the  interference  of  Alderman  Sir 
James  Shaw,  during  his  mayoralty,  several  wise  regulations 
were  adopted ;  and  though  several  attempts  have  been  made,  or 
rather  threatened,  to  have  it  suppressed,  happily  for  the  amuse* 
meot  of  the  community  at  large,  and  particularly  of  this  neigh* 
bourhood,  they  have  always  failed.  Every  thing  is  now  managed 
as  well  as  it  appears  to  be  possible  at  such  sort  of  festivals ; 
and,  considering  the  revenue  which  the  tolls  produce  to  the  City 
Chamber,  it  were  idle  to  suppress  this  Fair  merely  to  gratify  the 
hypocritical  wishes  of  a  few  canting  people,  who,  unhappy  them- 
selves, cannot  bear  to  see  "  the  human  face  divine/9  bedecked 
with  a  single  smile  of  mirth  or  gaiety. 

During  the  heavy  calamities  arising  from  the  Plague,  wliich 
on  more  occasions  than  one  the  City  of  London  has  been  visited 
with,  this  Fair  has  been  suspended  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  spreading  of  the  contagion ;  but  all  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  would  not  equal  in  misery  the  mischief  that  would  result 
to  the  nation  from  the  universal  spread  of  that  spirit  which  has 
now  and  then  discovered  itself  in  sly  underhanded  efforts  to  sup- 
press Bartholomew  and  other  Fairs  for  the  public  amusement,  al- 
together. 

The  tolls,  customs,  and  benefits  arising  from  this  Fair  have, 
at  various  times  been  the  subject  of  contested  disputes  between 
the  original  proprietors,  the  Crown,  the  citizens  of  London,  &c. 

In  the  20th  year  of  Edward  1.  1295,  a  brief  was  issued  to  the 
following  effect : 

"  The  Lord  the  King  hath  commanded  the  Custos  and  Sherifib 
in  these  words ;  Edward,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  to  the  Custos 
and  Sheriffs  of  London,  greeting:  Whereas  the  Prior  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew in  Smithfield,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  by  the  Charter 

of 
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•f  our  Progenitors,  Kings  of  England,  and  oar  confirmation* 
daimeth  to  havo  a  certain  Fair  there  every  year,  during  three 
days,  viz.  On  the  Etc,  on  the  Day,  and  on  the  morrow  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  with  all  Liberties  aud  free  Customs 
belonging  to  the  Fair;  a  contention  hath  arisen  between  the 
said  Prior  and  yon,  the  said  Cantos,  which  sue  for  us,  concerning 
the  use  of  the  Liberties  of  the  said  Fair,  and  the  Free  Customs 
belonging  to  it:  and  hindrance  being  made  to  the  said  Prior  by 
yon  the  said  Gustos,  as  the  same  Prior  asserteth :  to  wit,  con- 
cerning a  moiety  of  the  said  Eve,  and  of  the  whole  morrow  be* 
foresaid,  concerning  which,  we  will,  as  well  for  us,  as  for  the 
foresaid  Prior,  that  justice  be  done,  as  is  fit,  before  our  Treasurer 
and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  from  the  day  of  St  Michael  next, 
for  one  month.  We  command  you,  that  sufficient  security  be 
taken  of  the  said  Prior,  of  restoring  to  us  the  said  day  the 
issues  of  the  aforesaid  Fair,  coming  from  the  moiety  of  the  afore- 
said Eve,  and  of  the  whole  morrow,  if  the  said  Prior  caunot 
then*sbew  something  for  himself,  why  the  said  issues  ought  not  to 
belong  to  us.  We  command  you,  that  ye  permit  the  said  Prior,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  receive  the  foresaid  issues,  in  form  aforesaid. 
And  you  have  therefore  this  Brief. 

"  Witness  myself  at  Dunelm,  the  ninth 

Day  of  August,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
our  Reign/' 

This  Brief  was  occasioned  by  Ralph  Sandwich,  who,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  Castos  of  the  City,  disputed  with  the  Prior 
concerning  the  profits  arising  from  I  he  Fair :  allcdging,  that  as 
the  City  privileges  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  all  the  Customs 
and  Benefits  arising  within  the  City  must  belong  to  the  King. 
Edward,  then  at  Dnrham,  we  sec  directed  thai  the  affair  should 
be  settled  by  his  Treasurer  and  Barons;  being  fit  Judges,  of 
course,  in  a  matter  thns  affecting  their  master'*  personal  in- 
terest.   Though  the  King  himself,   by  this  vtry  Brief  admits 

2  G  2  that 
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that  the  Fair,  wiOi  all.  iU  Customs,  Libert**,  and  Benefits  bad 
been  granted  to  ilia  Priori  of  Saint  Bartholomew  by  hm  Pro- 
genitors* and  by  himself,  had  been  confirmed,  he  nevertheless*, 
thought  it  needful  to  put  the  Prion  to  the  trouble,  and  expensm 
of  "  shewing  aomething  why  the  said  issues  ought  not  to  belong: 
to"  himself!     How  the  matter  terminated  I  no  where  find..  . 

Several  other  disputes  have,  from  time  to  time,  taken  place; 
hat  they  are  net  worth  detailing.  In  1736,  *  caete  was  tried  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  at  Guildhall,  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Rider,  upon  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Richard  Holland, 
a  leatheraeUer  in  Newgate  Street,  againet  the  Collectors  of  telt 
in  Smithfield,  daring  the  time  of  the  Fair,  when  Mr.  Holland's 
witnesses  were  examined  ;  but  no  person  appearing  on  the  other 
aide,  a  verdict  was  given  in  favour  of  Mr.  Holland,  en  fifteen, 
issues,  with  costs  of  suit  By  this  determination,  ah*  Citiaejne 
of  London  are  exempted  in  future  from  paying  toll  at  the  said 
Fair* 

Smithfield  Market  is  nearly  coeval  with  the  Fair.  We  have* 
accounts*  almost  six  hundred  years  old,  that  in  this  place  wan 
holden  a  market  of  considerable  extent  for  black  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  hay,  and  straw.  The  markets  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
and  Fridays-  are  at  present  perhaps  the  moat  extensive  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  for  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  hay, 
&c.  1 . 

This  is  the  only  market,  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  for  the 
sale  of  live  cattle.  Mr.  Middleton  has  furnished  us  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  neat  cattle  and  sheep,  annually  sold  at 

thia 

•  Maitland  I.  p.  719. 
f  My  predecessor,  in  this  work,  Mr.  Bray  ley,  in  a  Note,  Vol.  I.  p.  680, 
promised  the  reader  tome  further  particulars  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  London,  under  the  head  Smithfield,  &c.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  pro* 
curing  the  necessary  detaiN,  as  Mr.  Middleton,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey, 
p.  541,  Nvte,  says  he  himself  experienced,  in  this  particular  instance  will  be 
my  apology  if  I  do  not  fully  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  statistical  inquirer  re- 
secting the  extent  of  the  trade  iu  Smithfield  market. 
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Km  market,  from  tbe  year  1731  to  179%  beiag63  yean,  whick 
lie  has  divided  into  seven  averages  of  nine  yean  each,  presetting 
the  following  results:  from  173&  to  1740,  tbe  average  number 
•f  cattle  wan  83,906:  of  sheep  664>650;  from  1741  to  1749, 
cattle  74,194 :  sheep  559,691 ;  from  1 760  to  1766,  cattle  75/361 ; 
sheep  443,091 ;  from  1759  to  1767,  cattle  83,432 ;  sheep  615,328; 
from  176810  17*6,  cattle  89,362;  sheep  627,805;  from  1777  to 
It 86,  cattle  99,285;  sheep  687,588;  and  from  1766  to  1794* 
cattle  101,075;  sheep  707,456. 

tn  the  above  account  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  supply  has  bees 
advancing  with  some  degree  of  regularity  both  in  the  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep  during  a  soccessive  series  of  forty-five  years. 
The  nnmber  of  cattle  now  sent  to  market  is  more  by,  at  least 
56,881,  than  it  was  about  fifty  years  ago;  and  of  sheep  147,665 
And  ft  Is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  that  a  centnry  ago  the 
weight  of  bollocks,  calves,  sheep,  and  lambs,  compared  with 
their  present  weight,  would  stand  as  follows:  bollocks  at  an 
average  weighed  at  that  time  3701  bs. ;  now  they  average  dOOtbs* 
calves  then  weighed  50M>s  ;  now  I40'.bs»  sheep  281  bs. ;  now 
801bs. :  and  lambs  181bs.  now  50lbs.  j 

This  increase  in  tbe  weight  of  these  animals,  which  has  been 
gradual  and  progressive,  is  partly  owing  to  tbe  attention  paid  of 
late  years  to  the  improvement  of  their  breed,  and  partly  to  their 
being  much  better  fed  now  than  formerly,  and  indeed  much  better 
thtn  they  could  possibly  have  been  before  the  introduction  of  tur* 
nips  and  clover.  It  is  not  perhaps  an  reasonable  or  art  tnfounded 
conjecture,  to  suppose  that  the  increase  in  point  of  weight,  has 
kept  pace  with  tbe  advance  with  respect  to  numbers  during  4he 
aforesaid  period.  If  so  it  will  follow,  that,  Including  number  and 
weight,  the  annual  increase,  of  fifty  years  only,  is,  in  neat  earttle 
upwards  of  *eveiity*tao  per  cent,  and  in  sheep  nearly  flfly-tiiree. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  IHtle  danger  in  affirming,  that,  fnclmJmg 
all  the  other  supplies  of  animal  rood,  and  considering  that  they 
also*  are  mock  better  fed,  and  consequently,  as  we  have  seen 
much  increased  in  weight,  above  what  they  were  fifty  or  sixty 

*G3  yostrs 
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yean  ago,  the  consumption  of  the  Metropolis  ia  at  this  time  fait 
one  half  more  than  what  il  was  then  *. 

The  following  observations,  the  substance  of  a  conversation 
which  Mr.  Middletou  had  with  a  Smithfield  Salesman,  coooerning 
the  yellow  colour  which  is  sometimes  in  the  fat  of  mutton  and 
beef,  and  the  method  of  discovering  it  while  the  animal  ia  lit;* 
ing,  are  strictly  appropriate  in  a  section  treating  of  the  trad* 
of  this  market.  The  colour  of  the  fat  of  sheep  may  easily  he 
known  by  making  an  incision  of  about  two  inches  in  length, 
through  the  skin  and  fat  of  the  tail  of  the  living  animal,  and  by 
spreading  the  wound  with  the  side  of  the  knife  at  the  time  of  cut- 
ting  it,  which  will  shew  the  natural  colour  of  the  (at,  whether  it 
he  (air  or  yellow. 

Lambs  and  calves  should  always  be  tried  in  this  manner,  and 
such  as  should  prove  on  trial,  to  be  of  an  unpromising  colour 
should  not  be  kept  for  breeding.  If  this  method  was  always  pm> 
sued,  the  grazier  might  Le  able  to  warrant  his  stock  to  die  of  a  (air 
colour. 

Cattle  whose  fat  is  yellow,  fatten  as  kindly  as  those  whose 
fat  is  of  a  fair  colour,  and  they  are  said  to  be  lesa  subject  to  the 
rot 

The  yellow  colour  extends  through  every  part  of  the  (at,  but 
it  is  not,  on  that  account,  dialiked  by  the  tallow-chandler.  The 
flavour  of  the  meat  whose  fat  is  of  this  colour,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  whose  fat  is  of  the  fairest  colour,  and  yet 
it  sold  for  three-halfpence,  or  two-pence  per  pound  less,  and  is, 
therefore,  mostly  put  off  by  candle-light. 

This  defect  must  he  hereditary ;  as  no  pasture,  or  particular 
food,  can  either  produce,  or  remove  it, 

Sheep,  which  have  been  tried  in  the  manner  here  described, 
and  (bund  yellow,  have  been  sept  to  the  Thames  marshes,  kept 
there  a  year,  and  then*  slaughtered,  have  proved  as  yellow  as 
gold.    These  observations  apply  well  to  beef  as  mutton, 

Notwithstanding,  what  may  now  he  denominated  the  naturally 

in* 
•Mid.Agr.Sur.54l. 
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increased  weight  of  cattle,  it  is  lamentable  to  observe  the  quan- 
tities of  poor  emaciated  woru  out  animals  that  are  weekly  offered 
for  sale  in  this  market  For  want  of  a  still  greater  atteution  to 
the  excellence  of  the  breed,  both  in  neat  cattle  and  sheep,  much 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  is  wasted  in  prodnciog 
bones  and  oflal  instead  of  meat.  It  is,  indeed,  astonishing  that 
men,  at  least  in  the  present  day,  should,  with  so  much  difficulty, 
be  prevailed  on  to  breed  beef  and  mutton,  in  preference  to  horns, 
skin,  and  bones.  How  does  this  arise  ?  It  may  probably  bo 
accounted  for  on  two  distinct  grouuds :  the  ignorance  and  obstt* 
naey  of  farmers  and  graziers,  and  the  practice  of  making  con* 
tracts  for  the  army. 

The  first  of  these,  is  so  notorious  a  cause  of  the  tardy  improve- 
ment in  agriculture,  that  neither  the  rewards  offered  by  the 
Agricultural  Society,  or  those  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce,  nor  the  repeated  spurs  and  encouragements 
of  the  various  auxiliary  agricultural  societies  established  in  al- 
most every  county  throughout  the  empire,  have  been  able  effec- 
tually to  rouse  the  lethargic  stupidity  of  the  old  farmers.  They 
are  wiser  than  their  teachers ;  and  the  plans  they  have  ever  pur- 
sued, they  are  resolved  to  adhere  to,  though  a  more  liberal  line 
of  conduct  almost  demonstratively  presents  itself  to  even  their 
shallow  capacities  as  that  which  must  eventually  turn  out  to 
their  advantage.  Little  attention,  therefore,  are  most  of  these 
sons  of  hereditary  prejudice  disposed  to  pay  to  improvements  of 
any  kind  ;  and  perhaps,  least  of  all,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  cattle.  There  is,  it  is  true,  many  honourable  excep- 
tions to  this  intolerable  stupidity  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  weight 
and  breed  of  cattle  have  been  improved  at  all :  and  hence,  too, 
it  is  that  amidst  the  herds  of  oflal  of  which  just  complaint  has 
so  often  been  made,  we  have  numerous  specimens  of  breeds  of 
cattle  that  are  not  to  be  equalled,  perhaps,  in  all  Europe. 

But  is  not  this  evil  encouraged  and  perpetuated  by  those  nu- 
merous and  heavy  contracts  which  for  the  last  twenty  yeap  have 
been  made  for  the  supply  of  the  army  and  navy  ?    Meat  must  be 

2G4  had 
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had  also  much  per  pound  Lower  than  the  usual  domestic  prices; 
but  U  cannot,  say  the  growers  and  feeders,  be  of  that  high  fed 
eaceUent  quality  which  a  better  price  than  government,  or  rather 
the  oonUartors  for  government,  are  willing  to  give,  would  afford. 
What  I  ofier  on  this  head  is  entirely  hypothetical :  I  nay  be  far 
wide  in  my  conjectures ;  but  it  appears  to  my  mind  not  an  unrea- 
sonable supposition,  that  if  not  a  general,  at  least  a  very  exteu* 
sjve  and  eyea  alarming  deterioration  in  the  breed  and  quality  of 
our  cattl*,  must  he  the  consequence  of  these  hasty  and  too  often 
avariwQUb  contracts.  Peace,  however,  with  her  healing  and  be- 
nign, influences,  has  once  more  begun  to  spread  her  mantle  over 
the  nation ;  and,  if  I  am  right  in  my  conjectures,  we  shall  ^  in 
time,  shfluld  she  continue  to  bits*  uo  with  her  re-animating  pre- 
s*nc?,  feel  her  kind  influence  even  in  this  respect  War  corrode* 
and  contaminates  whatever  comes  within  the  sphere  of  it*  conta* 
gioo.  Men  and  morale,  and  all  the  works  of  man,  and  nearly 
all  his  motive*  to  morality,  are  more  or  less  disordered  by  if. 
Peace  is  the  only  antidote  to  ||s  poison ;  as  it  alone  at  one* 
fjeits  the  causes  of  thai  malady. 

This  market,  with  those  of  Newgate  and  Leadeukall,  supr 
ply .  London  alaiost  entirely,  and  to  the  distance  of  twelve 
miles, j  partly,  indeed,  to  twenty  miles.*  It  is  a  general  opt* 
niou  among  tip  butchers,  that  they  can  buy  live  cattle  in  Smith? 
field  cheaper  than  in  any  other  place.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
canst*  of  complaint  concerning  the  emaciated,  state  of  some  of 
the  eattie  brought  to  sale  at  thin  place,  we  may  mention,  thai 
these  cattle  have  been  driven  until  they  are  empty,  weary,  wasted, 
and  foot-sore,  .and  consequently  shew  to  great  disadvantage ;  so 
much  so,  that  grazier*  who  have  followed  their  cattle,  especially 
ahepp,  to  6mtthfield,  frequently  do  not  know  their  own  slock; 
and  when  they  have  been  shewn  to  them,  they  were  shocked  at 

the 

*  \t  Sevenoaka,  in  Kent,  and  at  Hounslow  and  Islington,  in  Mii^lcwii, 
ere  sales  of  fat  bullocks  a  day  or  two  weekly,  before  SnitlifieM  market,  at 
which  many  s*»  told.  But  they  rink  to  nothing  when  compared  to  the  tales 
St  ftmibfield,    Note  J.  M.  On  p.  Hi,  in  Mid.  Agr.  Surr. 
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thedetmiorated  Appearance  of  them.  If  they  should  not  then  bo 
sold  aod  slaughtered,  the  wasting  would  continue  so  much*  thai 
ii  would  require  several  weeks  of  rich  food  to  raise  them  to  their 
former  fatness. 

The  bullocks  aad  sheep  driven  to  this  market  are  not  only 
over-heated  by  the  journey,  hut  they  are  also  often  most  savagely 
beaten  with  bludgeons,  goaded  with  darts,  or  sharp-pointed 
sticks,  and  hocked  about  their  legs  in  the  market  during  perhaps) 
ten  hours,  and  then  driven  to  the  slaughter-bouse.  These  slangk* 
tei-housea  are,  many. of  them,  situated  up  long,  dark,  narrow* 
passages,  into  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  poor 
animals  to  enter.  I  very  lately  witnessed  a  scene  of  this  sort* 
in  Fleet  Lane,  of  the  most  disgraceful  and  cruel  nature.  Two  or 
three  very  large  bullocks  were  in  a  manner  thrust,  after  the  meat 
cruel  and  wanton  goadings,  up  the  passage  *f  a  bouse,  leading 
into  the  yard*  which  is  used  as  a  slaughter-house.  The  bom*  of 
one  of  these  almost  exhausted  animals  were  much  too  largo  to 
permit  it  to  pass  in  a  straight  direction  up  the  passage  s  and  the 
poor  creature  was  beaten  about  the  haunches,  legs,  back,  and 
bead,  till  it  was  taught  to  place  its  head  in  a  diagonal  position, 
so  as  to  admit  the  horns,  one  pointing  towards  the  ceiling,  anal 
the  other  towards  the  floor,  to  pass  up  the  narrow  entrance  of 
the  house :  for  a  dwelliug-house  it  is  inhabited  by  a  decent  aod 
respectable  family.  Those  scenes,  I  am  told,  are  not  uncommon 
in  various  parts  of  the  town. 

But  very  often,  previous  to  all  this,  these  afflicted  creatures 
are  fronted  about  town  for  hours,  by  a  set  of  thieves,  aad  idle, 
vagabonds  in  the  character  of  bullock-hunters,  who  delight  it 
driving  them  up  one  street  and  down  another,  by  way  of  mere 
sport,  as  tbey  pretend ;  but  at  the  risk  of  the  lives  of  the  peace* 
able  citizens  who  may  be  passing  along  the  streets  at  the  title* 
Many  very  serious  accidents,  and  much  injury  is  often  done,  by 
these  brutal  practices.  The  police  is  in  general  too  remiss  in 
checking  this  offence.    The  inagistrates,  under  the  authority  of 

an 
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an  act11  of  parliament  for  this  purpose,  might,  and  ought  to  pot 
a  atop  to  it  in  a  summary  way.  Under  this  act,  every  person  is 
authorized  to  seize  delinquents  guilty  of  this  dangerous  offence,  f 
Cattle  knocked  down,  while  their  blood  is  in  an  inflamed  state, 
and  their  flesh  bruised  by  these  cruelties,  must  be  detrimental  to 
health  and  longevity.  Much  better  is  that  which  is  killed  in  the 
eoantry  without  driving,  when  the  animal  is  in  full  health,  and 
sent  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  in  clean  and  cool  packages.  If 
this  could  be  done  by  all,  it  would  remove  a  great  nuisance  from 
London,  would  probably  improve  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  would  certainly  prevent  many,  and  sometimes  fatal,  acci- 
dents. 

No  wonder,  considering  the  cruelties  to  which  many  of  those 
animals  are  devoted,  which  are  sent  by  heaven  for  the  nourish* 
fnent  of  man,  that  some  people  should  refuse  even  the  use  of  ani- 
mal food  altogether :  it  is,  I  grant,  a  ridiculous  sensibility,  and 
sometimes  affected  by  those  who  are  the  least  alive  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  fellow-men ;  but  some  there  are  who  have  imbibed 
a  sincere  and  deep-rooted  dislike  to  this  kind  of  hnman  suste- 
nance, entirely  from  considerations  of  humanity  and  feeling  to- 
wards the  innocent  objects  of  onr  necessities.  Bat  one,  whose 
sensibility  was  of  that  pore  and  enlarged  kind,  that  he  even  laid 
down  a  life  for  his  enemies,  which  he  bad  previously  devoted  to 
attempts  at  making  all  mankind  his  friends,  and  the  friends  of 
one  another,  this  one  eat  animal  food ;  and  what  he  did  as  a  masi 
all  men  ought  at  least  to  imitate. 

I  am  reminded  by  this  subject  of  some  lines,  in  an  Ode  to 
Pity,  written  by  a  young  friend  of  Brazennose  College,  Oxford, 
lor  whom  I  have  long  entertained  the  warmest  esteem  and  regard: 
he  will,  I  know,  excuse  the  liberty  I  here  take  with  his  un- 
published effasion : 


om 


*  flit  George  I1L  cap.  67. 
♦  Colqohoan's  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  Seventh  Ed.  p.  39?. 
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Oh!  ever  to  another's  grief 
Teach  me  to  yield  onaak'd  relief, 

And  in  my  own  he  firm  J 
Ob !  let  it  he  my  constant  care, 
The  life  I  cannot  give  to  spare* 

2ior  crush  a  brother  worm ! 

Goddess,  let  my  prayer  be  heard ! 
Chief  of  all  be  this  preferred  :— 
Hide  me  in  some  trackless  wood 
From  scenes  of  butchery  and  blood ! 
And  if  there  be  a  chosen  few 
To  whom  my  heart's  best  wish  is  due, 
Teach  them  alike  with  me  to  feel, — 
Alike  abhor  the  slaughtering  steel ! 
And  if  it  he  by  Nature's  self  decreed. 
That  all  her  unoffending  race  must  bleed, 
Let  4  hose  alone 
Whom  thou  bast  never  known. 
Be  guilty  of  the  deed  1 

I  know  thee.  Pity !— in  thy  cell 
Teoderest  Love  and  Friendship  dwell; 
The  brave,  the  generous,  and  the  wise, 
Reject  not  thy  soft  sympathies  1 

The  coward  heart 

That  feels  no  smart 
For  any  sorrow  save  its  own. 

With  prudish  joy 

Can  life  destroy. 
And  laugh  to  hear  the  victim's  moan !" 

,My  friend,  the  author  of  these  lines,  has,  I  believe,  now  lived 
long  enough  to  overcome  his  Pythagorean  scruples  respecting  the 
use  of  animal  food ;  but  he  will  ever  live  to  abhor  and  detest  the 
•nntjcessary  cruelties  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  that  food  far 


There  are  annually  sold  at  Smithfield  Market  about  100,000 
bullocks,  and  700,000  abeep.    There  are  many  sold  at  various 

towns 
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towns  and  large  villages  near  l«ondon,  of  which  no  account  is 
taken,  perhaps  equal  to  the  supply  of  Soathwark,  and  all  the 
places  out  of  Middlesex  that  lie  within  five  or  ten  miles  of  town, 
and  some  at  even  a  greater  distance,  as  has  been  before  remarked, 
consequently  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  consume  nearly  as 
much  animal  food  as  is  sold  at  Smith  field. 

Reckoning  100,000  beast,  at  100  stone,  of  eight  pounds  each, 
amounting  to  10,000,000  stone,  at  fife  shillings  ;  and  also 
700,000  sheep,  at  ten  stone  each,  amounting  to  7,000,000  stone, 
at  the  same  price,  the  sum,  in  bullocks  and  sheep  only,  is 
4*200,000/.  If  we  reckon  also  lambs  two  and  a  half,  calves  two 
and  a  half,  hogs  and  pigs  two,  together  making  7,00.000  stone, 
at  six  shillings,  we  have  2,100,000/.  expended  in  these  kinds  of 
food.  Let  us  also  take  poultry,  game,  and  fish,  (though  little  of 
these  are  sold  at  Smithfield,)  at  five-tenths;  diary  six-tenths, 
making  1,100,000  stone,  at  six  shillings,  and  we  have  the  sum 
of  6,680,000/.  expended  in  this  kind  of  human  sustenance.  The 
results  of  these  several  calculations  are  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, and  almost,  one  maj  add,  for  London  and  the  neighbour- 
hood alone,  25,100,000  stone,  amounting  in  value  to  6,680,000/. 
annually  cousumed  and  expended  in  the  article  of  animal  food, 
and  that  principally  disposed  of  at  Smithfield  Market,  if,  indeed, 
we  except,  as  we  have  done,  the  articles  of  poultry,  game,  fish, 
and  diary.  These  immense  sums,  divided  among  818,129  inha- 
bitants,* is  thirty  stone  and  five  pounds,  or  24*5  pounds,  which 
cost  upwards  of  8/.  3#.  each  person. 

Of  the  number  of  horses  annually  brought  to  Smithfield  Market 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  accurate  estimate;  but  I 
should  suppose  it  cannot  be  less  than  twenty  thousand.  This 
conjecture  I  hazard  from  the  number  of  these  animals  usually 
employed  in  London,  Westminster,  and  Middlesex  in  general, 
which  is  generally  about  31,000;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  tend  to 

shew, 

•  Since  these  estimates  were  made  (for  which  see  Mid.  Agr.  Surv.  <f<43) 
(he  population  has  considerably  increased  ;  but  so  also  Iihs  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  food  :  so  that  the  proportions  and  estimates  a/c  equal. 
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•hew,  that  in  this  supposition,  I  cannot  well  hare  exceeded  th« 
number,  as  the  hone*  of  London  are  known,  from  various  cause*, 
not  necessary  to  be  spect6ed,  to  be  of  shorter  longevity  than 
hones  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  generally  live,  in 
Louden,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  and  ill  the  country,  fcoifc 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 

This  is  also  one  of  the  principal  markets  for  the  sale  of  Hew 
and  Straw :  the  other  markets  are  Whitechapel,  and  the  Hay* 
market,  St  James's,  Westminster,  all  of  which  are  holden  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  London  is  also  supplied,  in 
part,  with  the  same  articles,  from  a  market,  holden  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  in  the  Borough  of  South wark.  I  have, 
however,  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  sold  at  Smith* 
field.  It  is  sold  in  very  large  quantities ;  and  a  book  is  kept  by 
the  clerk  of  the  market,  for  the  inspection  of  the  public,  men* 
tioning  the  seller,  the  buyer,  the  salesman,  and  the  price  of  each 
load.  Bot  little  or  no  reliance  can  he  hid  on  these  statements. 
The  most  fallacious  accounts  are  kept  by  the  clerk,  as  well  as 
the  most  fallacious  returns  made  by  the  salesmen.  Auri  this  cen- 
sure will,  as  I  have  abundant  reason  to  believe,  apply  as  well  to 
those  subordinate  dealers  in  cattle,  which  are  often  sold  at  so 
much  per  head,  to  return  so  muck,  a  kind  of  double  dealing 
obviously  resorted  to  for  desccptive  and  dishonest  purposes.  With 
respect  to  hay  and  straw,  the  return  is  made  by  the  salesman  to 
the  clerk  of  the  market,  and  they  generally  make  it  below  what 
they  really  sell  it  for,  of  which  sums  they  cheat  the  farmer ;  for 
over  them  the  farmers  have  no  other  check  than  the  apparent  one 
of  going  to  every  buyer,  to  inquire  what  he  gave  for  such  and 
soch  loads  of  hay.  This  is,  of  coarse,  impossible  to  be  done ; 
nor  would  it  succeed,  were  it  possible.  But  farther,  the  salesman 
deliver  their  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  season,  to  the  farmer, 
one,  two,  or  three  loads  of  hay  short  of  the  actual  number, 
which  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  daily  sending  loads  of  hay  "  to 
persons  who  have  bespoke  it  of  them,  without  suffering  it  to  stop 
in  the  market,"  Thus  they  defraud  the  clerk  of  the  market  of 
7  bis 
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his  fee,  as  they  do  not  enter  their  loads  iu  his  book;  and  the 
mrmer  it  deprived  of  tire  evidence  of  their  having  sold  his  hay. 
Hence  they  regularly  wrong  him  of  some  of  these  loads:  in  this 
case  the  farmer  has  no  sufficient  remedy.—"  The  transaction 
took  place  several  months  back."—"  His  carter  cannot  write- 
ins  memory  is  insufficient,  or  he  has  left  his  place.'1  One  or 
other  of  these  insurmountable  difficulties  happen  nine  times  in 
ten.  The  farmer  has  no  other  resonrse  bat  to  submit  to  the  loss 
«f  his  load  or  loads  of  hay*  He  may  change  his  salesman  anna- 
ally,  and  be  served  in  the  same  manner  by  most  or  all  of  them. 
Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  salesmen  also  impose  upon  the  buyers. 
Hay  is  generally  bought  by  grooms,  ostlers,  and  servants,  who 
are  afterwards  to  take  it  iu  ;  they  receive  from  the  salesman  from 
two  to  five  shillings  per  load,  for  which  they  allow  them  either 
to  charge  twice  the  amount  in  price  to  their  master,  or  to  take  in 
kind  from  the  number  of  trusses. 

Severe  as  these  reflections  may  seem,  they  are  nevertheless 
feunded  in  authenticated  facts,  well  known  to  the  constant  fre- 
quenters of  this  and  other  markets  in  London,  and  also  at  the 
Public  Offices  in  Bow  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  &c.  I  give  them, 
principally  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mtddleton,  who  also  pledge* 
his  own  experience  and  knowledge  of  their  truth.  I  have  too, 
had  them  confirmed  to  me  by  conversations  with  several  intel- 
ligent persons  conversant  with  the  transactions  of  Smithfield 
Market 

How,  therefore,  in  this  chaos  of  dissimulation  and  dishonesty 
is  it  possible  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  accurate  view  of  the  ex* 
tent  of  business  done  at  this  market  in  this  particular  P 

Hay  is  sold,  at  this  market,  by  the  load  of  thirty-six  trusses, 
each  weighing  sixty  pounds,  till  the  fourth  day  of  September ; 
and  afterwards  fifty-six  pounds  only :  by  which  regulation  a  load 
of  new  bay,  t^ll  the  fourth  of  September  yearly  weighs  a  ton,  and 
after  that  day  only  eighteen  hundred  weight.  The  price  is,  of 
course,  ever  varying. 
The  pens  for  the  sheep  arc  chiefly  in  the  centre,  and,  in  the 
&  north- 
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aorth-west  earner  of  the  market;  those  for  pigs,  comparatively 
few  in  onmber,  on  the  north  and  east  sides ;  bollock*,  &c.  are  fea- 
tened  to  the  railing  round  part  of  the  east  side,  and  on  the 
south  side,  opposite  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Horses  are 
usually  exhibited  on  the  north  side,  while  the  middle  of  the 
great  square  is  chiefly  occupied  by  carts,  loaded  with  hay  and 
straw,  &c.  and  by  the  numerous  salesmen,  buyers,  sellers,  far- 
mers, graziers,  &c. 

Various  attempts  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  to  have 
this  market  removed,  or  enlarged ;  but  they  have  all  hitherto 
proved  abortive.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  have  the 
market  days  changed ;  but  these  have  also  failed.  At  present* 
the  space,  large  as  it  is,  is  undoubtedly  much  too  small  for 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  business  constantly  transacted 
there. 

This  market  has  preserved  to  the  whole  neighbourhood  a  degree 
of  importance  and  value  of  great  magnitude.  Some  of  the  Ions, 
especially  the  Ram,  are  of  a  very  excellent  character.  This 
inn  has  long  been  famous  for  a  musical  club,  called  the  Glee 
Club,  which  is  kept  there,  I  believe,  one  evening  in  every  week. 
This  club  is  frequently  attended  by  some  of  the  first  professional 
singers  and  amatuers  in  London.  From  several  of  these  inns, 
also,  numerous  coaches  start  to  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
at  these  places  many  concerns,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
landed  interest  of  the  country,  are  daily  arranged :  though  per- 
haps it  would  now  be  too  much  to  say,  with  Fitz-Stephen,  one  of 
our  earliest  city  annalists  and  topographers,  that  hither,  every 
Friday,  "  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  and  Citizens  repair,  to  see  and 
to  purchase  horses/9  Here  is  a  banking-house  of  respectability  ; 
and  at  the  south-west  corner,  an  Office,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Walker,  a  very  intelligent  and  communicative  gen- 
tleman, for  the  sale,  transfer,  purchase,  and  exchange  of  valua- 
ble property  of  every  description :  as  houses,  farms,  leases,  &c. 
&c.  Mr.  Walker's  Offices  are  fitted  up  in  the  most  tasty  and 
convenient  style,  and  his  mode  of  transacting  busiuess,  forms,  I 

understand. 
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understand,  a  very  honourable  exception  to  the  practice  of  marly 
others,  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  professing  similar  object* 
and  advantages. 

But  we  must  now  withdraw  our  attention  from  tho  peaceable 
and  useful  transactions  of  commercial  intercourse,  to  Justs  aud 
Tournaments  ;  feats  of  arms  and  scenes  of  blood  :  the  results  of 
human  folly  and  inhuman  barbarity. 

The  splendid  Tournament,  given  by  the  old  infatuated  King, 
Edward  III.  in  the  year  1374,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the 
**  Lady  of  the  Sun,"  as  he  styled  his  young  mistress,  Alice  Pierce, 
has  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  a  former  part  of  this  work*. 
My  predecessor  has  also  mentioned,  at  some  length,  the  strll 
more  celebrated  Justs,  in  the  year  1390,  attended,  and  even  as- 
sisted, by  Richard  II.  and  by  many  foreign  princes,  and  nobility 
from  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  &c.  to  whose  courts  the 
irain- glorious  monarch  had  previously  dispatched  special  couriers 
and  heralds  to  proclaim  his  intention.  Froisaart  +  mentions  three* 
tournaments  with  grpat  warmth  of  admiration ;  and  even  Mr. 
Pennant  remarks,  tha&  certainly  there  was  a  magnificence  and 
spirit  of  gallantry  in  the  dissipation  of  those  early  times,  which 
cherished  a  warlike  and  generous  spirit  in  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  land. 

Stow  ♦  informs  us,  that,  in  1409,  "  A  Great  Play,  of  matter 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World,"  lasting  eight  day?,  Was  acted 
at  Skinner's  Well,  near  CIcrkcnwell,  at  which  were  present  the 
Royal  Family  and  most  of  the  nobility  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  aud  that,  this  ended,  commenced  a  Royal  Justing  in 
Smithficld,  between  the  Earl  of  Somerset  and  the  Seneschal 
of  Henault,  &c.  This  also  has  been  briefly  touched  upon  be- 
fore §. 

To 

♦  Vide  ante.  Vol.  I.  p.  158. 

t  Froissart,  Citron,  torn.  IV.  ch.  XXU.  Lord  Berner's  translation,  first 
edit.  II.  p.  CCIX. 

J  Annals,  p.  539. 

$  Vol.  I.  p.  105. 
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Tb  preserve  tills  connection  of  Smithfietd-eretits,  it  it  necessary 
also  to  remind  the  reader*  of  the  grand  spectacle  exhibited 
bote,  in  Ike  year  1467,  when  a  challenge  being  given  to  Ike 
Lord  tioalea,  bsotherHsvlaw  to  King  Edward,  by  the  Bastard  of 
Bnigandy,  who  had  come  to  England  to  solicit  the  hand  of  the 
Lady   Margaret,  the   king's  sister,  oa  behalf  of  hie  brother 
Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  lordship   thoeght  his  honour 
celled  hi*i  to  a  display  of  a  lest  of  arms.    The  lists,  says  Mr. 
Bityfejr*  on  the  authority  of  8tow,f  were  naftwuudtd  with  fair 
and  costly  galleries,  for  the  ladies  and  others ;  the  king  and  his 
Court  being  also  present  en  the  occasion.    The  feat  day  of  the 
combat  terminated  with  canal  honour  to  both  parties,  who  fought 
en  foot.    The  second  day  was  occupied  in  tournaments  en  horse* 
hank,  when  the  Bastard's  heme  Mliag  nnder  Mm  the  king  eom> 
asanded  the  fight  to  he  discontinued  for  that  day.    On  the  mor- 
row they  fought  agate  en  foot.    They  need  peltaxea,  end  Jbagbt 
valiantly,  till  the  point  of  Lard  Scale's  wespen  "  happened  to 
eater  the  sight  iff  the  Bastard's  helme,  and  by  flee  force  might 
hwrep Lacked  him  oa  hie  knees,"  "  the  king  suddenly  thtww 
down  his  warder ;  and  then  the  Marshal  coveted  them/'    The 
Bastard,  however,  fonrfal  df  being  dishonoured,  desired  to  renew 
the  combat;  but  being  informed,  that,  according  to  the  laws  ef 
arms,  on  snoh  oceaeiena,  he  must  be  delivered  to  the  mercy  of  his 
adversary  in  the  same  state,  and  like  condition,  as  he  stood  when 
he  was  taken  from  him/*  be  pndentiy  resolved  to  relinquish  his 
challenge. 

This  ground  has  also  been  the  witness  of  one  or  two  trials  of 
skill,  by  the  London  Archers,  who,  in  the  year  1093,  had  a 
splendid  shooting-match  here.  On  this,  or  some  other  similar 
occasion,  Henry  VIII.,  who  coold  play  the  fool  as  well  ae  the 
tyrant,  dubbed  one  Barlow  Duke  of  Shorediteh,  on  account  of 

Pakt  HI.  2  H  his 

♦  Stow'i  Annals,  p.  «17. 
t  Ann.  p»  C90.    He  might  have  added  the  name  of  Froissart,  an  historian 
evidently  much  pleased  with  the  opportunities,  and  he  had  many,  of  detailing 
these  fcatf  and  spectacles. 
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Jus  superior  skill  in  the  use  of  the  Bow.  Barlow  acted  as 
Captaiu  in  this  affair  at  Stnithfield,  and  had  several  other  pseudo* 
Marquisses,  Earls,  &c.  for  his  companions.  Three  thousand  of 
theses  archers,  most  splendidly  attired,  assembled  at  Merchant- 
Ta\  tor's  Hall.  Of  this  number  942  wore  golden  chains,  and  were 
attended  by  whifflers  and  billmen,  to  the  amount  of  4000,  besides 
pages  and  footmen. 

Of  the  Trials  by  Duel,  in  former  times  exhibited  here,  Mr. 
Pennant  has  remotely  alluded  to  one  ouly.  It  was  one,  in  which 
the  armourer  entered  into  the  lists,  on  account  of  a  false  ac- 
cusation of  treason,  brought  against  him  by  his  apprentice,  in 
the  reign  of  our  fourth  Henry.  The  friends  of  the  defendant 
bad  so  plied  him  with  liquor,  that  he  fell  an  easy  conquest  to 
his  accuser.  Shakspeare  has  worked  up  this  piece  of  history  into 
a  scene,  in  the  Second  Part  of  his  Henry  IV.;  bat  has  made  the 
poor  armourer  confess  his  treasons  in  his  dying  moments ;  for 
in  the  time  in  which  this  custom  prevailed,  it  never  was  even 
supected  but  that  guilt  must  have  been  the  portion  of  the  van- 
quished. When  people  of  rank  fought  with  sword  and  lance, 
plebeian  combatants  were  only  allowed  a  pole,  armed  with  a 
heavy  sand-bag,  with  which  they  were  to  decide  their  guilt  or  in- 
nocence. * 

The  most  painful  task,  assigned  to  the  Historian  of  Smitbfield 
is  that  which  relates  to  those  scenes  of  bloodshed,  the  sad  and 
melancholy  results  of  bigotry,  tyranny,  and  superstition,  which 
at  this  place  have  been  exhibited.  To  the  Protestant  narrator 
of  these  facts,  the  task  is  peculiarly  disgusting  :  for,  if  he  would 
be  accounted  faithful  and  impartial  in  his  details,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  record  events  at  which  his  principles  revolt ;  but  which 
nevertheless  exist  to  the  dishonour  of  his  own  church,  and  may 
be  employed  as  foils  to  the  similar  deeds  performed  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  church  which  he  has  deserted,  and  which  he  has 
been  taught  to  look  back  upon  as  one  full  of  dangerous  errors,  and 
as  polluted  with  the  blood  of  numberless  martyrs.     But  where 

thern 
*  Pennant's  Load.  p.  164* 
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there  are  110  sinister,  or  secular*  interests  to  subserve,  nothing 
need  be  dreaded :~  Amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  sed  magis 
arnica  Veritas. 

To  enumerate  the  Various  instances  of  martyrdom  which  have 
taken  place  in  Smtthneld,  wonld  much  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  portion  of  these  volumes,  though  the  instances  of  Execu- 
tions there  purely  on  account  of  Retgion  are  not,  by  many, 
so  numerous  as  party-indignation  has  represented.  Here, 
however,  were  held  many,  of  our  Autos  de  Fi ;  "  but  to  the 
credit  of  our  English  monarchs,  none  were  ever  known  to  at* 
tend  the  ceremony."  "  The  stone  marks  the  spot,  in  this 
area,  on  which  those  cruel  exhibitions  were  executed.*'  from 
the  open  rupture  with  the  Church  'of  Borne  to  the  year  1611, 
when  the  Reformation  had  gained  sure  footing  in  this  conn* 
try,  several  dreadful  deeds  were  performed.  Yet  need  1  detail 
even  the  true  accounts  of  the  persecution  of  the  early  Protes- 
tants which  Fox,  the  roartyroiogist,  has  scattered  through  his 
cumberons  load  of  falsehoods  ?  Have  they  not  been  dealt  out  to 
«s,  again  and  again,  in  every  varied  form,  and  with  alt  the  ag- 
gravations which  the  pen  of  the  poet,  and  the  historian,  or  the  la- 
bours of  the  artist  conld  devise?  But  how  little  is  generally 
known  of  the  numerous  Acts  of  Faith  of  our  own  enlightened 
brethren  ? 

The  true  era  of  English  persecution  commences  with  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.*  who  set  about  to  reform  the  church  of  Rome, 

2  H  2  with 

V 

♦  "  If  all  the  pictures  and  patterns  of  a  merciless  prince  were  lost  in  the 
world,  they  might  all  again  be  painted  to  the  life  out  of  the  story  of  this 
Li  ig.  For  how  many  servants  did  he  advance  in  haste,  but  for  what  virtue 
no  one  could  suspect,  and  with  the  change  of  his  fancy  ruin  again,  no  man 
knowing  for  what  offence  ?  To  how  many  others  of  more  desert,  gave  he 
abundant  flowers,  from  whence  to  gather  honey,  and  in  the  end  of  harvest 
burnt  them  in  the  hive  ?  How  many  wives  did  he  cut  off,  and  cast  off,  as 
bis  fancy  and  affection  changed  ?  How  many  princes  of  the  blood,  whereof 
ssune  of  them  for  age  could  hardly  crawl  towards  the  block,  with  a  world  of 

other 
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villi  as  much  seal,  anil  with  an  para  a  motive,  as  thai  which 
influenced  the  equally  infamous  Cromwell  and  hie  canting  fbU 
lowers,  in  reforming  the  church  of  England. 

No  sooner  did  Henry  find  that  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  church 
forbade  the  indulgence  of  hia  lawless  propensities,  than  he  disco* 
vcred  hia  own  spiritual  and  temporal  qualifications  for  supre- 
macy. During  the  session  of  parliament  in  l£33-4,  one  or 
other  of  the  obsequious  bishops  was  commanded  to  declare,  every 
Sunday,  from  Paul's  Cross,  that  the  pope  was  no  longer  supreme 
bead  of  the  church.*  The  blood  of  Poor  Elisabeth  Barton, 
and  her  enthusiastical  adherents,  who  were  both  hang  and  bo* 
headed  at  Tyburn,  in  this  year,  prepared  him,  if  any  preparation 
in  the  heart  of  the  royal  renegade  was  needful,  for  mi  indul« 
gcnce  of  hia  natural  cruelty  :  "  The  promoters  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  ita  opposers,  were  adjudged  to  the  flames;  the  blood  of 
the  Protestant  and  of  the  Catholic  was  shed  upon  ttje  same  block ; 
and  Henry,  whilst  vehemently  contending  against  the  Pope's 
infallibility,  supported  hia  own  with  vindictive  bitterness* f " 

The  year  1634,  was,  indeed  a  dreadful  year;  and  Smithfield 
smoked  with  the  blood  and  ashes  of  several  poor  Baptists  from 
Holland.  Tyburn  and  Tower  Hill  were  also  the  scenes  of  dreadful 
carnage.  The  pious  Bishop  Fisher,  of  Rochester,  and  the  great 
and  excellent  ford  Chancellor  More,  were  among  the  victims 

.     of 

others  of  all  degrees,  of  whom  oar  common  chronicles  have  kept  the  account, 
slid  he  execute  ?  Yea,  in  his  very  death-bed,  and  when  he  was  at  the  point 
to  have  given  his  account  to  God,  for  the  abundance  of  blood  already  spiJt, 
he  imprisoned  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  father,  and  executed  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  the  son:  the  one  whose  deserviugs  he  knew  not  how  to  value,  hav- 
ing never  omitted  any  thing  that  concerned  his  own  honour  and  the  king's 
service;  the  other  never  having  committed  any  thing  worthy  of  his  least  dis- 
pleasure :  the  one  exceeding  valiant  and  advised  ;  the  other  no  less  valiant 
than  learned,  and  of  exccllect  hope.'*—  Preface  to  Sir  Waller  JUIdjgV*  Hi*- 
toty  of  the  World* 

•  Stow's  Annals,  p.  963. 

f  Videante,  Parti,  p.  S55. 
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of  the  feing'i  barbarity.  "  Here  •our  martyr  iAtimer  preached 
patience  to  friar  Forest,  agonizing  trader  the  tertore  of  a  alow 
fire,  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy."  This  was  in  May, 
MSB.  To  add  Insult  to  cruelty,  hfo  tormentor  directed  that  a 
very  large  wooden  image,  which  had  long  been  an  object  of  vene- 
ration by  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  devotees  of  a  certain  district 
in  Wales,  should  be  brought  from  that  country,  to  serve  as  fuel  in 
the  broiling  of  this  pious  but  unfortunate  friar.  This  image  was 
named  Darvtl  Gathcren.  Besides  this  ridiculous  Cambrian  oh* 
Jeet  of  respect,  the  images  of  our  Lady  ef  Wefsingham,  of  f  pe- 
wieh,  of  rVnriee,  of  Islington,  and  of  flit  John  of  Osalton,  and 
many  others,  were  publicly  burnt.*  In  short,  nothing  wan 
omitted  by  this  implacable  Reformer  that  could  wound  the  feel- 
ings, irritate  the  passions,  er  insult  the  prejudices  and  innocent 
mistakes  of  the  people  at  large;  or  that  would  aggravate  the 
sufferings  of  those  whom  he  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  his  lust, 
hia  cupidity,  or  hfs  revenge. 

In  this  piece,  also,  *  oar  martyr  Cranmer  compelled  the  ami- 
able Edward,  by  forcing  his  reluctant  hand  to  the  warrant,  to  send 
Joan  Bocher,"  "  a  silly  woman,  to  the  atouW't  Bat  we  have  not 
yet  done  with  Harry :  this  same  year,  1538,  as  our  faithful  his* 
torian  Stow  relates,  a  learned  and  worthy  Catholic  priest,  called 
Lambert;  but  whose  real  name  was  Nicholson,  it  being  customary 
at  that  time  for  priests  to  change  their  names,  to  escape  the  flames, 
or  the  gallows,  was,  after  a  mock  and  insulting  debate  in  West- 
minster Hall,  with  the  king  himself,  whom  he  foiled  or  puzzled, 
oondemned  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Smithfield.  The  king, 
being  unable,  by  argument,  to  convince  htm  of  hia  errors  re* 
apecting  the  corporeal  presence  in  the  sacrament,  had  the  impu- 
dence to  offer  him  a  pardon  if  he  would  recant.    The  priest  indig* 

2  H  3  nantly 

•  Lord  Herbert's  History  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  «13,  sad  Stow'*  Aooalf, 
p.  9t\. 

t  Pen.  Lond.  164, 
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ntntly  rejected  his  offer,  and  the  ftggot  soou  after  silenced  him.* 
He  suffered  for  being  what  they  then  called  a  Sacramenta* 
fian.f 

Shortly  after  this,  a  man  and  a  woman,  professing  themselTas 
Baptists,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  Anabaptists,  were  publicly 
burnt  at  this  place. 

I  have  said,  that  in  this  reign  Catholic  and  Protestant  suffered 
at  the  same  stake.  On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  1540,  the  incon- 
sistent, and  plotting  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Esses,  lost  his  bead, 
ostensibly  for  heresy  and  treason;  but  really,  because  he  had 
advised  the  king  to  marry  Aon  of  Cleves,  whom,  when  he  came 
to  see  her  he  did'  not  happen  to  like:— seeing  she  was  not  so 
"handsome  as  Holbein's  portrait  of  her  bad  led  him  to  suppose; 
and  withal  had  "  ill  smells  about  her/'  and  looked,  as  the  low 
and  brutal  monarch  swore,  t  like  "  a  Flanders  Mare,"  §.  A  few 
days  after  Cromwell's  death,  there  were  several  people  con- 
demned and  executed  all  together :  some  en  pretence  of  denying 
the  king's  supremacy ;  others  for  being  Lutherans;  among  these 
latter  were  Robert  Barnes,  D.  D.  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gerard,  Mini* 
ster  of  Honey  Lane,   and  the  Rev.  William  Jerem,  Viear  of 

Stepney. 

•  Mr.  Nicholson  "  disputed  u'uh  ten,  one  after  another,  particularly 
the  king,  Cranmer,  Turutul,  and  Stokesly.  Cromwell  read  his  sentence, 
declaring  him  an  incorrigible  heretic,  and  condemning  him  to  be  burnt; 
which  was  soon  after  executed  in  a  barbarous  manner-,  for  when  the  legs  and 
thighs  were  burnt  to  the  stumps,  there  not  being  fire  enough  to  consume  the 
test,  two  of  the  officers  raiting  hit  body  op  with  their  halberts,  let  him  fall 
into  the  fire,  when  he  was  quickly  consumed  10  ashes."— ►Burnet's  Hist,  of 
Reform.  I.  954.  And  Protestant  Reformers  could  witness,  and  sanction, 
and  Protestant  historians  can  relate  such  barbarities  with  comparative  calm* 
ness  and  tang  f mid  I 

t  Burnet's  Hist,  of  Reform.  949. 

X  "  By  the  blood  of  G— d,"  I  suppose ;  for  that  was  his  Highness'*  fa- 
vourite oath. 

$  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VIII,  p.  til.  Burnet,  I.  p.  973.  Stow>*  An. 
original  ed.  p.  678. 
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Stepney  •  These  three  were  condemned,  unheard,  upon  a  vague 
aad  general  accusation  of  sowing  heresy,  &c.  without  even  the 
mention  of  particulars,  or  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Parliament 
to  inquire  into  the  proofe,  either  for  or  against  them ;  auch  were 
the  enlightened  policy  and  liberal  proceedings  of  the  new  Head 
of  the  Chureh,  and  his  slavish  Parliament !  By  the  same  Act, 
and  at  the  same  time  and  place,  suffered  Gregory  fiuttolph, 
Adam  Dampliss,  Edmund  Brinbolm,  and  Clement  Philpot,  on  du- 
bious charges  of  corresponding  with  Reginald  Pole,  adhering  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  denying  Harry's  Ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
and  designing  to  surprise  the  town  of  Calais  *. 

Some  f  say  that  these  four  were  not  all  implicated  in  the  same 
crimes;  but  that  one  only  was  charged  with  supporting  the  Pope ; 
one  with  assisting  the  designs,  or  works  of  Pole ;  one  for  the  de- 
sign against  Calais;  one  of  harbouring  a  rebel.  Rapin  also 
adds  that,  at  the  same  time  and  place  were  burned  or  hanged 
three  other  persons  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy.  These 
were  Thomas  Abell,  Richard  Fetberston,  and  Edward  Powell.  J 
At  this  time,  also,  the  Lord  Hungerford  was  attainted  and  exe- 
cuted, for  keeping  au  heretical  chaplaio,  to  which  charge,  by  way 
of  atreagthner,  were  added  those  of  having  consulted  a  conjuror 
to  know  how  long  the  king  would  live,  and  of  practising  beastU 
ality.  £ 

It  is  very  clear,  that  most  of  these  unhappy  victims  were  never 
allowed  to  speak  in  their  own  defence ;  for  when  Dr.  Barnes  asked 
the  Sheriff  whether  he  knew  for  what  crime  he  was  about  to  suffer, 
he  was  answered  in  the  negative !  Has  Fox  any  thing  to  exceed 
this  in  atrocity  ? 

One  of  the  last  who  suffered  on  account  of  Religion  at  Smith- 
field,  was  the  young  and  accomplished  Ann  Askew.  She  was 
Jirst  put  to  rack  in  the  Tower,  and  when  she  was  almost  torn  to 

2  H  4  pieces 

•  Burnet's  Hist.  Ref.  I.  p.  867. 

t  Rapin,  I.  p.  8*8,  fd  Ed.  173*. 

t  Hill's  Chron.  orig.  Ed.  p.  f*3.    Stow,  p.  561. 

|  Herbert  Hen.  VIII.  p.  «f  5.    Hall,  943. 
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pieces  by  her  savage  tormentors*  was  conveyed**  Ibis  place* 
«  chair,  and  there  burnt  to  ashes*  She  suffered  with  the  pot- 
est fortitude;  bat  eur  well-known  martyrologiet  has,  in>  his-  ae> 
customed  strain  of  exaggeration,  and  hyperbole,  related  the  civ* 
eumstance  aa  eneofthe  martyrdoms  inflicted  by  tile  Papist?! 
And  here  let  ne  observe,  once  Amp  all,  that  though  many  el  the 
persona  who  fell  during  the  bleedy  reign  of  Henry  VJll.  were 
condemned  for  denying,  or  rather  refusing  their  assent  Is  sis 
statutes,  consisting  of  an  heterogeneous  compound  of  Prcees- 
taattsm  and  Catholicism,  it  is  strictly  jest  to  eharge  these 
cruelties  to  the  account  of  the  Reformers:  seeing  thai  they  vara 
inflicted  to  gratify  the  bigotry  of  the  Ming,  who  bad  taken  the 
first  and  most  decided  step  towards  Reform,  by  easting  off  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  canons,  and  declaring  himself,  Soprano 
Bead  of  the  Church  of  England,  which,  doubtless,  bis  Highness 
looked  upon  as  the  Church  of  Christ;  else  why  did  he  hang,  bowel; 
burn,  and  behead  his  JBubjecte  for  presuming  to  question  his  in* 
mllibility  ? 

Henry  died  immediately  after  he  had,  meat  unjustly,  censed  the 
young,  the  brave,  and  the  learned  Earl  of  Sorry  to  lose  Ma  head, 
because  being  a  Catholic,  and  attached  to  the  ancient  faith  and 
discipline,  he  might  disturb  the  repose  of  his  son,  Edward  VI. 
whom  he  declared  his  successor  to  the  Crown.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earl's  son,  escaped  almost  miraculeusry ;  for,  be- 
fore  the  sentence  could  be  executed,  happily  his  persecutor  wan 
called  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  conduct  before  the  bar  of 
that  truly  Supreme  Judge,  whose  name  he  had  so  often  profaned, 
whose  sanctuaries  he  had  violated,  whose  servants  he  had  per* 
secuted,  and  whose  religion  he  had  defiled  and  mocked  aH  his 
life  long.  This  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  26th,  or  morning 
of  the  29th  of  January,  1546.  It  was  only  on  the  27th  that  the 
royal  signature  was  given,  by  commission,  to  the  death-warrant 
of  the  Duke,  directing  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  cot  off 
his  head  on  the  29th.  Death,  however,  by  the  hand  of  God, 
was  more  expeditions,  by  a  few  hours,  on  the  person  of  the 
1  king, 
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king,  tkwi  on  that  #T  tbt  dako  by  the  rtH^e  of  the  ax« !  The 
duke,  however,  by  hie  subsequent  conduct,  though  he  m  not 
retcaosd  from  prison  for  several  years,  gave  a  colour  of  justice  to 
Henry's  suspicions :  or  rather,  ought  tee  not  to  conclude,  that 
Henry's  unjust  proceedings  against  his  eon,  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
and  his  intentions  against  himself,  excited  the  evil  passions  of 
revenge  id  the  breaet  of  the  duke,  and  indoced  him  to  act  in  a 
manner  that  fulfilled  the  hateful  predictions  of  hie  tormentors  P 

One  would  have  hoped,  that  with  the  death  of  this  furious  Re- 
former weald  have  expired  the  flames  of  Smithfield.  At  all  events, 
that  they  would  not  have  been  re-kindled  under  the  auspices 
of  a  monarch  mere  sincere  in  hie  professions,  and  really  more 
desirous  that  the  errors  of  the  old  establishment  should  he  cor- 
rected, and  more  pure  forma  of  faith  and  worship  he  introduced. 
The  friends  of  charity  were  lamentably  deceived.  Few,  how- 
ever, were  the  instances  of  persecution  during  the  milder  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  Yet,  in  1660,  Cranmer,  the  pious,  the  mild, 
tjie  enlightened  Cranmer,  compelled,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
the  young  monarch  to  condemn  to  the  flames  Joan  Bocher,  a 
most  pious,  benevolent,  and  excellent  young  woman,  merely  for 
naming  that  "  Christ  took  no  flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mary/' 

King  Edward  thought  it  a  piece  of  cruelty  too  like  that 
which  the  Reformers  had  condemned  in  Papists,  to  barn  any  for 
their  Consciences.  He  asked  Cranmer, "  What,  my  Lord  ?  Will 
yo  have  me  send  her  quick  to  the  Devil  in  her  errors  ?"  So  that 
'Cranmer  himself  confessed,  that  he  had  never  so  much  to  do  in 
all  his  life,  as  to  cause  the  King  to  sign  the  warrant,  saying, 
that  he  would  lay  all  the  charge  thereof  npon  Cranmer  before 
God.  But  to  bring  him  to  a  compliance,  Cranmer  argued  from 
the  Law  of  Moses,  by  which  Blasphemers  were  to  be  stoned. 
He  said  he  made  a  difference  between  errors,  in  other  points  of 
Divinity,  and  those  directly  against  the  Apostles'  Creed :  that 
those  were  impieties  which  a  Prince,  as  God's  Deputy,  ought  to 
punish  +• 

Thus 
*  Boroct,  Hilt  Rcf.  H.  p.  J 10,  et  teq. 
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Thus  urged,  the  young  monarch,  with  team  in  Ms  eyes,  put 
bis  hand  to  the  fatal  instrument.  Bnt  Burnet  farther  relate, 
that  when  the  king  was  determined  to  cast  the  guilt  of  this  ne- 
farious transaction  on  the  head  of  Cranmer,  the  prelate  was 
struck  with  much  horror,  and  was,  or  affected  to  be,  very  un- 
willing to  have  the  sentence  executed.  And  both  he  aud  Ridley 
took  lier  home,  to  their  houses,  to  see  if  they  could  persuade 
her.  Bnt  the  young  woman  had  taken  her  opinions,  as  she  sup* 
posed,  from  those  scriptures  to  which  her  persecutors  had  all 
along  appealed  in  defence  of  their  own  innovations,  and  she  wau 
not  to  be  moved  by  their  cant  and  hypocrisy,  any  more  than  by 
their  threats  and  tortures.  The  narrative  is  too  interesting  to 
be  passed  over  slightly :  Fox,  in  his  Latin  Book  of  Martyrs  *, 
immediately  following  his  short  account  of  Joan  Bocher,  and  that 
of  George  de  Paris,  to  be  noticed  shortly,  and  omitted  in  the 
Acts  aud  Monuments,  has  a  section,  intituled,  "  De  quodum,  qui 
inostem  qua  incenduntttr  ponsones,  levem  esse  dicebai"  In  this 
section  we  have  the  following  anecdote :  f 

Of  one  who  described  burning  as  at*  easy  death.—"  When 
the  Protestant  bishops  had  resolved  to  put  her  [Joan  Bocher] 
to  death,  a  friend  of  Mr.  John  Rogers,  the  divinity  reader  in  St 
Paul's  Church,  came  to  him,  earnestly  desiring  him  to  use-  bis 
interest  with  the  archbishop  that  the  poor  woman's  life  might  be 
spared,  and  other  means  used  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  her 
opinion,   which  might  be  done  in  time;  urging,  though  that 

while 

*  "  Commentarii  Rerum  in  Ecclcsia  gcstaruro,  maxima rt unique  per  totara 
Enropam  persecutionuni  a  Wiclavi  temporibus  adhanc  asque  etamem  descrip- 
tarum,"  published  at  Strasburgh,  1554,  8vo. 

♦  I  give  it  as  I  find  it  translated  in  the  Rev.  James  Pierce's/' Vindica- 
tion of  Protestant  Dissenters/1  written  in  Latin  and  English,  and  as  cited 
by  an  anonymous  writer  on  English  Protestant  Persecution,  who  appears  to 
be  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  though  hia  details  are  written 
in  too  loose  and  straggling  a  manner,  and  are  withal  intermixed  with  too  reach 
extraneous  matter,  in  The  Monthly  Repository  of  Theology  and  General 
literature,  Vol.  VII.  p.  365  6. 
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while  .aba  lived  the  affected  -few  with  her  opinion,  she  might 
briig  many  to  think  well  of  it  by  suffering  death  for  it.  He 
pleaded,  therefore,  that  it  was  better  she  should  be  kept  in  pri- 
son, without  an  opportunity  of  propagating  her  notion  among 
weak  people ;  and  so  she  would  do  no  harm  to  others,  and 
might  live  to  repent  herself.  Rogers,  on  the  other  hand, 
pleaded  that  aha  onght  to  be  pot  to  .death.  Well,  then,  says 
his  friend,  if  yon  are  resolved  to  pot  an  end  to  her  life,  together 
with  her  opinions,  chuae  some  other  kiod  of  death,  more  agree- 
able to  the  gentleness  and  mercy  prescribed  in  the  Gospel,  there 
being  no  need  that  such  tormenting  deaths  should  be  taken  np 
in  imitation  of  the  Papists.  Rogers  answered,  that  burning  alive 
waa  po  cruel  death,  but  easy  enough.  His  friend  then  hearing 
these  words,  which  expressed  so  little  regard  for  the  poor  crea- 
tore's  sufferings,  answered  him,  with  great  vehemence,  and  strik- 
ing Rogers's  hand,  which  he  before  held  fast,  said  to  him :  *  Well, 
it  may  perhaps  so  happen,  that  you  yourselves  shall  have  your 
hands  full  of  that  mild  burning/  And  so  it  came  to  pass ;  and 
Rogers  was  the  first  man  who  was  burned  in  Queen  Mary's 
time/1  The  translator  of  this  section  conjectures,  that  Rogers's 
frieud  was  Fox  himself. 

A  year  having  been  spent  in  nsless  efforts  to  make  this  good 
woman  to  violate  her  conscience,  that  her  eulightened  and  reform* 
ing  enemies  might  not  have  their  memories  disgraced  with  the 
stain  of  her  blood,  a  warrant  was  issued,  by  order  of  Council,  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  make  out  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  London 
for  her  execution.  This  warrant  was  dated  April  27th.  On 
May  2d,  therefore,  she  was  conducted  to  SMITH  FIELD,  and 
there  tied  to  a  stake,  was  soon  consumed  to  ashes.  Doctor, 
afterwards  Bishop  Scory,  a  very  zealous  Reformer,  preached  at 
her  execution,  and,  says  Strype,  "  endeavoured  to  convert  her ; 
but  she  said  he  lied,  like  a  rogue,  aud  bade  him  go  read  the 
scripture/'  During  the  reign  of  Mary  this  "  rogue"  of  a  bishop 
absconded,  lest  some  one  should  have  to  preach  at  his  own  burn- 
ing.   During  the  persecuting  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  once  more 

made 
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made  his  appearance,  an*  his  "  roguery"  was  rewanied  with 
ample  ohureh  preferment.  No  doubt,  as  the  anonymous  writer 
referred  to'  in  the  preceding  Bote  believes,  Jaon  Beeher  knew 
Soery's  character  pretty  weW.  She  was  welt  acquainted  with 
the  court,  and  was  likely  to  knew  the  real  character  of  this 
priest  "  She  might  be  aware  that  he  was  merely  a  court- 
churchmen,  and  that  eoriptaral  knowledge  was  one  of  bis  lout 
attainments.  Thus,  considering  the  great  plainness  of  spessh 
then  in  fashion,  her  address,  though  anootapKsant,  might  be  sot 
inappropriate." 

The  two  earliest  documents  respecting  this  martyrdom,  now 
remaining,  are,  probably,  Kmg  Edward's  Journal,  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  Fabian's  Chronicle,  published  in  1559. 
The  first  of  these  thus  relates  this  melancholy  foot :  "  1550, 
May  3d,  Joan  Bocher,  otherwise  called'  Joan  of  Kent,  was 
burnt  for  holding  that  Christ  was  not  incarnate  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  being  condemned  the  year  before,  but  kept  in  hope  of 
conversion ;  and  the  30th  of  April,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  were  to  persuade  her :  bat  she  withstood  them, 
and  reviled  the  preacher  that  preached  at  her  death."  This  is 
the  manner  in  which  "  the  amiable  Edward/'  the  lad  mo* 
March,  narrates  this  most  abominable  piece  of  injustice  and 
cruelty.  Fabian*  thus  states  it:  «  1550.  This  year,  the 
second  day  of  May,  was  burnt  in  Smithfield  Jone  Boucher, 
otherwise  called  Jone  of  Kent,  for  the  horrible  heresy  that  Christ 
took  flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  at  her  death  did  preach  John 
Scory,  a  preacher  of  Canterbury,  shewing  to  the  people  her 
abominable  opinions,  warning  all  men  to  beware  of  them  and 
such  like.*'  How  forcibly  would  come  the  arguments  of  these 
who  preach  damnation  to  sinners,  provided,  as  in  this  instance, 
a  sort  of  miniature  hell  and  its  fiery  torments,  were  exhibited 
during  the  sermon,  by  way  of  illustration  and  demonstration  ! 

A  century  after  this  transaction,  even  the  honest  and  witty 

Falter 

*  Chron.  original  Ed.  p.  555. 


Falser*  approved  of  these  persecution*,  and  declared  that  both 
Jone  Bocher,  and  "  one  or  two  Afiaas,"  suffered  justly  !  Bur* 
not,  hiuwelf,  relates  the  flatter  with  a  sort  of  half  commenda 
tieo,  aad  reproaches  her  with  great  obstinacy.  Nay,  Rapin, 
aad  historians  of  avau  a  later  data,  have  inaolted  her  memory 
with  charges  of  pertinacity  aad  obduracy  of  temper,  in  resolving 
to  suffer  death  rathar  than  aaorif  ce  bar  conscience* 

8trypa  relates,  on  tlie  authority  of  Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  that 
"  ahe  was,  at  first,  a  great  disperse*  of  Tiudal's  New  Testament, 
translated  by  him  iato  English,  sad  printed  at  Colon ;  and  waa 
a  great  reader  of  Scripture  herself.  Which  book  ahe  also  dis- 
persed in  the  court,  [of  Hen.  VIII.}  and  so  decease  known  to 
certain  women  of  quality,  and  waa  more  particularly  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Anne  Askew.  She  used,  far  more  security,  to  tie  the 
hooka  in  atriaga  under  her  apparel,  and  to  pass  with  them  into  the 
court."  Fox  describes  her  aa  being  vary  conversant  in  the  sacred 
writings  ;  hot  which,  ho  says,  probably  without  foundation,  she 
could  not  read.  Ho  intimates  that  she  had  treasured  up  the 
contents  of  the  holy  volume  in  her  memory  from  the  readings  of 
others :  his  words  are  "  Mulier  in  scriptvris  prompta,  quum 
fsmetn  nihil  scire*  kgere."  Thia  famous  Martyrologist,  whose 
authority,  I  confess,  is  of  a  very  doubtful  character,  says  that  sha 
*aa  ever  attentive  to  the  personal  wants  of  prisoners.  He  parti- 
cularly instances  her  benevolent  assiduity  in  the  care  of  Thoman 
Dobbe,  Fallow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  for  having 
interrupted,  in  a  very  imprudent  manner,  public  worship  in  St, 
Panl'a  Cathedral,  waa  imprisoned  under  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Cranmer,  the  Archbishop. 

On  receiving  sentence  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed her  persecutors :  "  It  is  a  goodly  matter  to  consider 
your  ignorance.  It  was  not  lung  ago  since  you  burned  Ann 
Ascoe  for  a  piece  of  bread,  and  yet  come  yourselves  after,  to  be* 
lieve  and  profess  the  same  doctrine  for  which  yon  burned  her. 
And  now,  forsooth,  you  will  needs  burn  me  for  a  piece  of  flesh,  and, 

in 
*  Church  History  of  Britain,  p.  598. 
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in  the  end,  yon  will  come  to  believe  this  also,  when  you  hate  mbT 
the  scriptures,  and  understand  them."  * 

Thus  perished  this  excellent,  though  probably  mistaken, 
woman,  by  the  hands  of  men,  who  themselves,  soon  afterwards, 
came  to  the  same  end,  affording  a  strong  and  fearfbl  example  of 
Hie  retributive  justice  of  an  all-wise  Providence. 

In  King  Edward's  Journal,  before  quoted,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing entry  :  "  1551,  Ap.  7.  A  certain  Arian,  of  the  strangers, 
a  Dutchman,  being  excommunicated  by  the  congregation,  was, 
after  long  disputation,  condemned  to  the  fire."  "  The  Stran- 
gers" as  they  were  called,  consisted  of  a  Church  or  Society, 
chiefly  formed  at  Canterbury,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
German  Protestants,  who,  according  to  Strype,  f  "  fled  over 
hither  to  escape  the  persecutions  that  were  set  on  foot  in  their 
respective  countries,  and  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  consci- 
ences, and  the  free  possession  of  their  religion."  The  King's 
Letters  Patent  to  John  Lasco,  t  *nd  the  German  Congregation, 
is  preserved  by  Burnet  §.  By  these  documents  the  King,  not 
only  expresses  compassion  for  the  expatriated  foreigners,  but  de- 
clares his  zeal  to  preserve  in  its  original  liberty  the  church  which 
he  had  contributed  to  deliver  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope.  The 
Church  of  Augustine  Friars,  now  called  Austin  Friars,  it  appears 
was  granted  to  these  emigrants,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1560 1|,  A 
Lasco  being  their  first  minister  and  superintendant. 

The  "  Arian/9  to  whom  King  Edward  alludes,  was  one  of 
A  Lasco's  congregation.  His  name  was  George  Van  Parris,  or 
de  Paris,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mentz,  and  called  by  Fox  a 

German 

•  Strjrpc,  Ecc  Mem.  II.  p.  214. 

t  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  p.  234. 

t  John  «  Lasco  was  a  nobleman,  and  having  been  educated  in  Poland, 
hod,  probably,  imbibed  theSocinian  principles  so  pnsvalcut  in  that  conatry. 
Carte's  History  of  England,  Vol.  HI.  p.  254. 

$  Hist  Ref.  II.    Records,  185. 

|  Rymer'sFoBdra,XV.  242. 
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German  fGermanus  Mogtfatintis),  which  wasthen  synonimous 
with  Dotchmen.  Of  this  Unitarian  martyr,  even  Fox  declare* 
that  his  countrymen  had  nothing  against  him,  saving  what  tbey 
might  say  of  his  opinions.  They  admitted  that  his  life  was  pare 
and  blameless.  He  adds, "  I  wish  such  a  man  had  not  embraced 
such  an  opinion,  or  that  his  fife  might  have  been  spared,  and 
he  had  been  left  to  the  Divine  mercy,  had  it  so  pleased  the  go~ 
vemors  of  the  Church ;"  but  as  it  did  not  so  please  them,  pro- 
bably, our  martyrologist,  though  exceedingly  mad  against  the 
Papists,  might  think  it,  upon  the  whole,  well  enough  that  Panris 
should  suffer,  though,  if  Mr.  Pierce's  conjecture  be  right,  re* 
specting  Mr.  Roger's  friend  mentioned  above,  perhaps  not  by 
huniing.  The  particulars  of  this  martyr's  sufferings  are  pretty 
fairly  stated  by  the  anonymous  writer  before  mentioned  ;  to  him, 
therefore,  I  may  once  more  have  recourse  in  this  melancholy  de- 
tail :  the  last  of  Edwards's  victims,  at  least  of  those  who  suffered 
on  account  of  Religion  in  Smithfield  *. 

The  judicial  proceedings  against  George  Tan  Parris  were  held 
at  Lambeth,  April  6,  1551,  before  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Coverdale, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  six  other  commissioners  f.  The  prisoner 
is  called  a  German  of  the  part  of  Flanders,  now  residing  io  the 
city  of  London,  iu  the  capacity  of  a  surgeon.  Fox  describe* 
him  as  quite  illiterate,  ignorant,  I  apprehend  of  every  language 
but  his  own,  and  therefore  needing  an  interpreter,  an  office  sup- 
plied  by  Bishop  Coverdale,  one  of  his  judges,  who  was  a  Ger- 
man. That  surgeons  in  that  age  were  directly  the  reverse,  iu 
point  of  education,  to  what  they  are  at  present,  may  appear 
from  a  passage  in  Lord  Herbert's  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  1531, 
it  required  a  statute  to  raise  such  persons,  among  others,  above 

the 

*  The  reader  will  have  obserred  that  I  hare  confined  myself  to  those  per- 
sons who  fell  beneath  the  hand  of  persecution,  whether  Catholics,  or  Protes- 
tants, at  this  place.  In  the  accounts  to  be  given  of  Tyburn,  Tower  Hill,  6cc 
it  will  be  my  duty,  as  an  impartial  historian,  to  bring  forth  to  public  reproba- 
tion, a  few  more  instances  of  this  nature. 

t  Wilkins  C.  M.  B>  IV.  p.  44. 
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the  rank  of  mere  labourers.  "  It  was  declared  that  the  Mid 
strangers,  being  bakers,  brewers,  chirnrgeons,  and  scriveners,  were 
exempted  from  certain  penal  statutes,  and  not  taken  te  be  bandi* 
craftsman.", 

Through  his  interpreter,  the  primer  declares  "  that  be  be- 
Kcved  that  God  the  Father  ia  only  God,  and  that  Christ  is  net 
very  God,  ia  no  heresy ;  and  being  by  like  interpretation  de- 
clared to  him  that  it  ia  a  heresy ;  and  being  asked  whether  he 
will-  retract  and  abjure  the  same  opinion,  be  saitb,  ne»"  After 
diapntea  and  discussions  with  the  prisoner,  the  eomssisstoaers, 
as  in  the  case  of  Joan  Bocher,  invoking  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
endnring  grief  of  heart,  he  is  at  length  declared  an  obstinate 
heretic  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion, delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  and  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Guy  Wade,  keeper  of  the  prison,  called  the  "  Genmptet 
in  the  Paltry/'  in  the  city  of  London.  Then  follows  a  petition  to 
the  King,  for  the  execution  of  the  prisoner,  describing  him  as  a 
child  of  the  devil,  and  enemy  of  all  righteousness.  They  pray  for 
the  King's  protection  of  the  church,  against  the  corruption  of  sack 
an  infectious  member. 

These  inconsistent,  misguided  Christians,  and  ptofessed  re- 
formers, who  knew  not  what  spirit  they  were  of,  had  again  af- 
forded them  tpmce  for  repentance  and  motives  to  a  view  of  these 
proceedings.  Pox  relates,  though  be  does  not  say,  whether  be* 
lore  or  after  the  sentence,  that  a  relation  of  George  Van  Parris, 
a  man  of  rank  at  Mentz,  by  letters  to  Cranmer  interceded  for  the 
safety  of  his  kinsman.  His  wife  also  (he  probably  means  the 
wife  of  the  prisoner)  implored  his  life.  No  interference  could 
avail ;  for  George  Van  Parris  was  burnt  in  Smitbfield,  April 
24th,  1551.  Pox,  attached  to  the  character  of  Cranmer,  and 
writing  just  after  hia  friend's  martyrdom,  endeavours  to  charge  that 
upon  the  imperious  influence  of  Northumberland  cruelties,  so  in- 
consistent with  the  national  mildness  of  the  Archbishop.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  was  a  wily,  though  at  length  an  out- 
witted politician,  whose  religious  profession  was  at  the  command 

ef 
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Of  his  ambition.  Snch  a  man  might  have  served  some  interest; 
or  perhaps  cover  some  other  design  by  persecuting  a  small  mi- 
nority  of  dissidents  from  the  chnrch  now  established.  Yet  as  td 
Cranmer  and  Ridley,  however  amiable  they  might  be  as  men,  as 
theologians,  it  will  scarely  be  disputed  that  they  were  genuine 
persecutors,  and  without  any  foreign  influence*  capable  of  any  se- 
verites  connected  with  that  chafacter. 

Respecting  this  martyrdom  of  George  Van  Parris,  the  follow- 
ing Record  is  in  Fabian's  Chronicle.  "  1651.  This  year  was  a 
Dutchman  burnt  in  Smithfield  for  holding  the  opinion  of.  the 
Arians."  Stow  *  gives  this  notice :  "  An  Arian  burnt,  1351.  The 
24th  April,  George  of  Parris,  a  Dutchman,  was  burnt  in  Smith- 
field  for  Arianism." 

After  mentioning  the  case  of  Joan  Bocher,  Burnet  f  adds, "  To 
end  all  this  matter  at  once :  two  years  after  this  one  George. Van 
Pare,  a  Dutchman,  being  accused  for  saying  that  God  the  Father 
was  only  God,  and  that  Christ  was  not  very  God,  he  was  dealt 
with  long  to  abjure,  but  would  not  So  on  the  sixth  of  April, 
1651,  he  was  condemned  in  the  same  manner  that  Joan  of  Kent 
was,  and  on  the  25th  of  April  was  burnt  in  SmithfiekL  He  suffered 
with  great  consistency  of  mind,  and  kissed  the  stake  and  faggots 
that  were  to  burn  him."  "  Of  this  Pare  I  find  a  Popish  writer,  say- 
ing, that  he  was  a  man  of  wonderful  strict  life ;  that  he  used  not 
to  eat  above  once  in  two  days,  and  before  he  did  eat  would  lie 
some  time  prostrate  on  the  ground*  All  this  they  made  uae  of  to 
lessen  the  credit  of  those  who  had  suffered  formerly ;  for  it  was 
said  they  saw  now  that  men  of  harmless  lives  might  be  put  to 
death  for  heresy,  by  the  confession  of  the  Reformers  themselves. 
And  in  all  books  published  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  justifying  her 
severity  against  Protestants,  these  instances  Were  always  made 
use  of;  and  no  part  of  Cranmer' s  life  exposed  him  more  than 
this  did.  It  was  said  he  hid  consented  both  to  Lambert's  and 
Anne  Askew**  deaths,  in  the     rmer  reign,  who  both  suffered  for 

Part  III.  2  I  m  opinions, 

•  Annals,  p.  fiW.  t  Hist.  Rer«  ti.  106. 
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opinions,  which  he  himself  held  new  :  he  had  now  procured  the 
death  of  these  two  persons;  and  when  he  was  brought  to  suffer 
himself,  afterwards,  it  wan  called  a  just  retaliation  oo  him/1 

Burnet  attempts  to  palliate  Cramnert  crime*,  by  asserting 
that  they  sprung  from  uo  cruelty  of  temper  in  him,  "  bo  matt 
being  further  from  that  bkck  disposition  of  mind ;  but  it  waa 
truly  the  effect  of  those  principles  by  which  he  governed  him* 
self/'  These  are  attempts  at  the  extenuation  of  enormous 
crimes  unworthy  the  Christian  character.  Henry  VIII.  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  Latimer,  and  others,  set  themselves  up  as  the  Reformers 
of  abuses;  they  pretended  eyen  to  divine  illuminations,  and  to  he 
guided  by  a  spirit  and  principles  superior  to  those  of  the  ancient 
faith : — they  affected  to  abhor  the  papal  tyranny ;  and  to  have 
drawn  their  fiutb,  and  the  rule  of  their  actions  from  the  pure 
source  of  the  sacred  writings;  those  writings  they  had  translated 
and  dispersed  in  various  ways;  they  Hnew,  therefore,  that  to 
burn  people  for  any  supposed  error  of  doctrine  must  be  contrary 
to  the  very  letter  of  those  holy  precepts.  To  palliate,  therefore, 
their  abominable  crimes,  is  to  become  a  partaker  in  their  guilt, 
or  at  once  to  admit  that  they  could  not  be  the  characters  they 
pretended  to  be ;  and  that  their  boasted  zeal  iu  the  reform  of 
abuses  originated  iu  mean  and  sordid  motives;  or,  at  best,  that 
their  claims  to  superior  light  into  the  truths  of  religion  bad  no 
real  foundation.  It  is  something  worse  than  idle  to  speak  of 
there  persecutions  as  the  results  of  ignorance  concerning  the  true 
iuterests  aud  dictates  of  religion.  If  on  so  grand  a  point  as  per- 
secution for  conscience  sake  these  Reformers  were  not  instructed, 
they  could  not  have  been  commissioned  by  the  all-wise  Judge 
to  inform  and  enlighten  the  Christian  world :  for  had  they  re- 
formed the  church  on  this  point  only,  and  left  her  in  total  dark- 
ness on  all  the  others  on  which  they  said  she  required  to  bo 
enlightened,  they  would  have  rendered  a  signal  service  to  man- 
kind, and  even  to  the  church  herself.  In  no  part  of  her  genuine 
creed  or  primitive  discipline,  does  she  authorize  persecution  for 
conscience  sake.    If  any  of  her  degenerate  or  blindly  zealous 

advocates* 
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•dvocatea,  whether  kings,  popes,  or  prelates,  introduced  the 
practice,  as  some  of  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour  himself  wished 
to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  on  their  enemies,  to  their  own 
shame  be  it,  and  to  them  alone  the  crime  belongs.  If,  therefore, 
these  Reformers  had  been  seriously  bent  upon  the  removal  of 
abuses,  they  would,  in  the  first  instance,  have  discountenanced 
and  prohibited  that  greatest  of  all  abuse,  persecution.  If  they 
were  not  fools,  they  were  hypocrites  and  knaves :  if  fools,  they 
had  bnt  slender,  if  any,  just  claims  to  the  character  of  Re- 
formers :—  if  knaves,  still  weaker  were  their  pretensions  to  the 
honourable  character  they  assumed.  That,  however,  some  of 
them  in  the  sequel,  became  more  sincere  in  their  motives,  as 
well  as  more  stedfast  in  their  principles,  is  evident  from  the  zeal 
and  constancy  which  they  manifested  when  it  became  their  own 
turn  to  endure  persecution.  Martyrdom,  however,  is  no  proof 
of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine :  seeing  that  men  have  obtained  the 
crown  for  all  kinds  of  notions :  nevertheless,  to  persecute  for  a 
difference  of  opinion,  is  a  direct  proof  of  an  anti-christian  spirit, 
whererer  it  is  found,  and  however  vxaKed  the  characters  who 
practise  It ;  nor  does  it  make  much  in  favour  of  the  offenders,  in 
this  particular,  in  whatsoever  way  this  spirit  manifests  itself: 
whether  in  the  burning,  beheading,  strangling,  or  by  any  other 
method  of  destroying  or  rendering  miserable,  the  life  of  those  who 
may  happen  to  differ  from  them  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship. 

Edward  VI.  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  1653  ;  and,  on  the  third 
of  August  following,  Queen  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.  rode  in  triumph  through  London?*  as  queen.  She  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  first  of  October.  Soon,  alas ! 
commenced  the  dreadful  work  of  retribution,  and  the  Smithfield 
fires  raged  with  terrible  fury.  The  Queen  at  first  gave  ber  word 
that  she  would  force  no  man>s  conscience;  but  would  content 
herself  with  the  free  exercise  of  her  own  faith,  which  she  had 
stedmstly  adhered  to  during  the  preceding  reigns.  This  resolu- 
tion it  is  possible  she  might  have  kept,  had  she  not  been  goaded 
on  to  revenge  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 

318  the 
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the  insults  that  'were  daily  offered  to  the  priests  of  the  ancient 
religion,  and  slill  more  by  the  cruel  aud  wicked  counsels  of  those 
around  her;  particularly  those  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  who 
had  long  secretly  wished  to  be  revenged  on  their  enemies  who 
had  been  in  favour  during  the  reign  of  Henry  and  Edward. 
Cranmer,  in  particular,  was  marked  out  for  vengeance ;  aud  on- 
the  score  of  persecution  his  enemies  knew  he  eould  not,  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  or  consistency,  complain. 

I  have  no  room  to  enter  into,  the  various  cabals  and  political 
shiftings  and  shufflings,  which  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
Reformation  resorted  to.  That  portion  of  their  history  conuected 
with  West  Smithfield  alone  claims  our  notice  on  this  occasion. 

Rogers  was  the  first  victim  ;  and  now  was  fulfilled  the  predic- 
tion of  his  friend,  who  expostulated  with  him  respecting  the 
execution  of  Joan  Bocher.  He  endured  his  sufferings  with  a  for- 
titude and  apparent  willingness  that  almost  seemed  to  confirm 
his  former  opinion,  that  burning  is  a  very  easy  death.  .The 
ostensible  crime  for  which  he  suffered  was  the  power  he  evidently 
possessed  over  the  mob,  that  had  insulted  with  foul  words,  mud, 
aud  stones,  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Bourn,  whilst  he  was  preaching 
something  derogatory  to  the  character  and  memory  of  Edward 
VI.  It  was  a  pitiful  snivling  pretence,  to  get  rid  of  what  was 
deemed  a  popular  and  dangerous  man  to  the  wishes  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Court  He  was  burnt  at  Smithfield  on  the  4th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1655.* 

In  the  course  of  this  year  many  were  the  objects  of  persecu- 
tion who  suffered  at  this  place.  It  was,  indeed,  a  year  of  blood  ; 
but  these  martyrdoms,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  have  been  so 
ofteu,  and  with  so  mauy  aggravations,  laid  before  the  public, 
and  particularly  of  late,  when  the  popular  resentment  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  has  been  excited  by  every  possible  method, 
that  it  is  sufficient  in  this  work  to  mention  them  generally,  and 
to  record  the  indignation  with  which  they  ought  ever  to  be  re- 
flected 

*  fox's  Acts  aud  Monuments,  III.  118,  119,  ct  scq. 
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fleeted  on,  by  all  the  real  friends  of  both  Catholicism  and  Pro- 
testantism, to  the  genuine  tenets  and  principles  of  which  they  are 
alike  abhorrent  and  offensive.*  The  cause  of  religion  had  u  nhap- 
pily  been  confided  to  a  set  of  wretches  mindful  only  of  their  own 
personal  aggrandixement ;  indifferent  to  all  principles  that  stood 
not  in  the  way  of  their  views,  and  zealous  only  for  revenge  and 
ambition.  They  brought  a  blot  on  their  faith  which  centuries 
cannot  obliterate,  though  wise  and  prudent  men  of  all  parties 
ought  to  distinguish  between  the  genuine  dictates  of  any  forms  or 
rules  of  a  community,  and  the  abuses  and  treachery  of  its  wicked 
and  misguided  advocates ;  this  would  tend  to  cool  the  temper, 
to  moderate  indignation,  and  to  banish  all  unjust  and  illiberal 
prejudices.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  very  brief  in  my  other  sketches 
of  the  Smithfield  executions. 

Mary  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1763,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  haughty,  the  cunning,  and  imperious  Elizabeth.  She 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  Reformation ;  and  fourteen  bishops, 
twelve  archdeacons,  fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  fifty  canous,  and 
about  eighty  parochial  priests,  chose  to  quit  their  preferments 
rather  than  their  religion  :f  the  remainder  of  the  9,400  benefited 
clergymen  then  in  the  kingdom,  thought  it  prudent  to  follow  the 
current  of  court  and  popular  favour,  and  to  forsake  "  the  whore  of 

2  I  3  Babylou/* 

*  If  any  other  proof  were  necessary  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  this  ob* 
servatiun,  than  that  of  an  appeal  to  the  numerous  books  of  devotion,  and 
other  works  of  universal  authority,  in  the  Catholic  church,  we  might  refer 
to  the  various  attempts  that  were  made,  by  the  bishops  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  court  of  Mary  on  the  other,  tu  cast  off  the  odium  necessarily  attached  to 
their  proceedings  ;  and  farther,  to  the  regrets  which  many  of  them,  Gar- 
diner in  particular,  expressed  on  their  death-bed  for  the  cruelties  they  had 
exercised.  If  they  had  acted  agreeably  to  any  well-known  and  established 
tenet  of  religion  ;  and  had  they  been  sincere,  as  Mary,  at  least,  is  allowed 
on  all  hand*  to  have  been,  they  would  never  have  attempted,  to  "  wip*  off, 
as  a  foul  blot  from  their  dishonoured  brow/'  those  arts  which  they  ought, 
under  those  circumstances,  to  have  regarded  as  proofs  of  their  aval,  tbeit 
piety,  and  sincerity,  in  tlie  cause  of  God  and  Truth, 
t  Ranin,  Vol.  II.  p.  54. 
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Babylon/'  whom  they  had  before  caressed  as  "  the  fairest  \ 
ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely.1' 

I  will  content  myself  by  adding  what  Pennant*  has  said  rela- 
tive to  the  conduct  of  these  courtly  Reformers  daring  this  and 
the  succeeding  reign:  "  Our  Elizabeth  could  burn  people  for 
religion.     Two  Dutchmen,  Anabaptists,  suffered  in  this  place 
in  1575,  and  died,  as  Holinshed  sagely  remarks,  with  "  raring 
and  crieing."f     But  let  me  say,  that  this  was  the   only  .in- 
stance we  have  of  her  exerting  the  blessed  prerogative  of  the 
writ  de  Haretico  comburend*.      Her  highness  preferred  the 
halter :  her  sullen  sister  faggot  and  fire.     Not  that  we  will  deny, 
that  Elizabeth  made  a  very  free  use  of  the  terrible  act  of  her 
27th  year :  a  hundred  and  sixty  suffered  in  her  reign,  at  London, 
York,  in  Lancashire,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
convicted  of  being  priests,  of  harbouring  priests,  or  of  becoming 
converts. |     But  still  there  is  a  balance  of  a  hundred  and  nine 
against  us  in  the  article  of  persecution :  for  the  smallest  number 
estimated  to  hare  suffered  under  the  enrage  Mary,  amounts,  in 
her  short  reign,  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  § 

"  The  last  person  who  suffered  at  the  stake  in  England  was 
Bartholomew  Legatt,||  who  was  burnt  herein  1611,  as  a  blas- 
phemous heretic,  according  to  the  sentence  pronounced  by  John 
King,  bishop  of  London.  The  bishop  consigned  him  to  the 
secular  arm  of  our  monarch  James,  who  took  care  to  give  the 
sentence  full  effect."^ 

Of  the  other  executions,  besides  those  on  account  of  religion 
of  which  SMITHFIELD  has  been  the  scene,  some  of  the  most 

remarkable. 

9  London,  pp.  164,  165,  t  Hoi.  Chron.  p.  1261. 

t  Dod's  Church  History,  II.  321. 
|  Hey  I  in,  and  other  historians. 
D  Legatt  was  burnt  /or  denying  the  doctrines  of  the  Athanasian  and  Ni- 
cotic Creeds ;  or,  at  least,  for  disputing  the  orthodoxy  of  such  parts  of  those 
Creeds  as  enjoin  a  belief  in  the  Trinity.    He  is  called  by  Howe,  an  "  ob- 
stinate Arian  here  ti  que."     The  same  year  Edward  Wight  man  was  burnt  for 
tbe  same  offence,  at  Lichfield.    Ep. 
SJ  See  Part  IV.  of  tbe  History  of  the  tint  fourteen  years  of  King  James. 
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remarkable  have  been  already  noticed  in  other  parte  of  these  vo- 
lumes. The  author  just  quoted  mentions  one  or  two.  In  the 
year  1530,  there  was  a  most  severe  and  singular  punishment 
inflicted  here  en  one  John  Roose,  a  cook,  Who  had  poisoned  seven- 
teen  persons  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  family,  two  of  whom 
died,  and  the  rest  never  recovered  their  health.  His  design  was 
against  the  pious  prelate,  Fisher,  who  at  that  time  resided  at 
Rochester  palace,  at  Lambeth.  The  villain  was  acquainted  with 
the  cook,  and  coming  into  the  bishop's  kitchen,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity, while  the  cook's  back  was  turned  to  fetch  some  drink,  to 
fling  a  great  quantity  of  poison  into  the  gruel  which  was  prepared 
for  dinner  for  the  bishop's  family  and  the  poor  of  the  parish.  The 
good  bishop  escaped.  Fortunately,  he  that  day  had  abstained 
from  food.  The  humility  and  temperance  of  that  good  man  is 
strongly  marked  in  this  relation,  for  he  partook  of  the  same 
ordinary  food  with  tile  most  wretched  pauper.*  By  a  retrospec- 
tive law,  Roose  wan  sentenced  to  be  boiled  to  death,  which  wan 
done  accordingly. 

In  1541,  a  young  woman  suffered  in  the  same  place  and  man- 
ner, for  poisoning  her  mistress,  and  divers  other  persons,  f 

The  story  of  the  rebel,  Wat  Tyler,  %  who  met  his  death  it 
SMITH  FIELD,  has  beeen  narrated  at  sufficient  length  in  another 
volume ;  and  here  I  hate  the  pleasure  to  torn  from  scenes  of  blood 
and  persecution,  without  which,  however,  the  history  and  de- 
scription of  West  Smitttfield  would  have  been  incomplete,  to  a 

214  description 

•  This  primitive  bishop,  about  fire  jeers  after  this  event,  was  beheaded 
by  the  Reformers  under  Henry  VIII.  because  he  would  not  violate  his  con- 
science, md  belie  his  religion  by  an  oath  acknowledging  one  of  the  worst 
men  then  living,  and  an  enemy  to  all  righteousness,  to  be  supreme  head  of 
Christ's  Church  :  in  short,  Bishop  Fisher  was  martyred  for  refusing  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  So  little  weight  have  private  virtue  and  ardent  piety  when 
opposed  to  the  considerations  of  bigotrv  and  ambition! 

t  Holinshed  Chrou.  p.  955,  apud  Pen.  Loud,  166. 
t  Vi*U  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  162,  rt  teq. 
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description  of  the  neighbouring  seat  of  learning  and  public  bene- 
ficence in  Charter  House  Square.* 

THE  CHARTER  HOUSE  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Square  to  whieh  it  has  given  name.  This  square. is  entered 
from  the  end  of  Charter-House  Lane,  a  mean  crooked  street,  turn* 
ing  out  of  St.  John's  Street,  near  Smiihfield  Bars.  There  is  an- 
other entrance,  from  the  west  end  of  Charter-house  Street,  Long 
Lane,  and  also  another  from  Carthusian  Street,  out  of  Aldersgate 
Street.  . 

The  modern  appellation  of  Charter-house  is  a  corruption  of  the 
French,  Cartreux,  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  first  Car- 
thusian monk,  founded  bis  order  in  France.  From  this  incident 
all  Carthusian  Convents  are  called  Chartreux,  and  the  original  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Grand  Chartreus.f 

Stow,  and  all  our  other  annalists,  historians,  and  chronicler*, 
have  narrated  the  dreadful  plague  of  1348-9,  which,  originating 
in  India,  inore  or  less  spread  its  desolating  ravages  over  the 
whole  earth.  In  its  western  progress  it  at  length  reached  this 
country,  where  its  conquests  were  great  and  terrible.  Maitland, 
from  the  chronicles  of  Arnold  and  others,  thus  relates  this  part  of 
the  dreadful  narrative. 

"  The  rejpicinga,  which  had  spread  over  the  whole  nation,  for 
the  late  Conquest  of  Calais,  and  other  great  exploits  and  sue 
cesses  of  King  Edward  in  France,  were  soon  damped,  especially 
in  this  his  capital  city,  where  a  terrible  pestilence,  that  broke  out 
in  India,  and  in  its  western  progress  ravaged  all  the  countries 
through  which  it  passed  in  the  most  horrible  manner,  by  sweep- 
ing 

*  The  benevolence  of  the  "  honest  goldsmith/'  Mr.  Pennant's  "  great 
great  great  great  great  great  uncle,  who,  at  his  house,  the  QqeenVHead  in 
Smiihfield,  acquired  a  considrable  fortune  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  James  I."  has  been  recorded  by  the 
topographer  of  London,  with  a  circumstance  of  detail  allowable  in  so  near  a 
relation ;  but  can  hardly  claim  any  farther  notice  than  what  that  relation  "  is- 
dalgcd  himself/'  in  laying  before  the  world.    See  Pen.  Lond.  p.  166. 

♦  Maitland,  II.  1291. 
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ing  away  near  all  the  inhabitants  of  each,  and  at  length  arriving 
in  this  city,  carried  off  such  a  multitude  of  people,  that  it  not 
only  reduced  provisions  of  all  sorts  very  low,  as  may  he  seen  in 
the  following  specimen ; 

s.  d. 

A  fine  horse ,  formerly  worth  forty  shillings,  at... 6    6 

The  best  fed  ox  at 4    0 

The  best  cow  at 1    0 

The  best  heifer,  or  steer,  at .-....-.---•-....•.     0    6 

The  best  wether  at '    0    4 

The  best  ewe  at „ 0    3 

The  best  lamb  at 0    2 

The  best  hog  at ., 0    5 

A  stone  of  wool  at . . 0  9, 

but  continued  to  rage  in  a  most  deplorable  and  dreadful  man- 
ner, till  the  common  cemeteries  were  not  capacious  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  vast  numbers  of  bodies  ;  so  that  several  well  disposed 
persons  were  induced  to  purchase  ground  to  supply  that  defect: 
amongst  whom  we  find  Ralph  Stratford,  Bishop  of  London,  who 
in  1348,  bought  a  piece  of  ground  called  No-Man's-land,  which 
he  inclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  and  dedicated  to  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead,  adjoining  to  which  was  a  place  called  Spittle  Croft*,  the 
property  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  containing  thirteen  acres 
and  a  rod  of  ground,  which  was  also  purchased  and  appropriated 
to  the  same  use  of  burying  the  dead  by  Sir  Walter  Manny  :  in 
which  were  buried  50,000  persons,  who  died  of  the  plague,  and 
was  long  remembered  by  the  following  inscription,  fixed  upon  s>  ' 
stone  cross  upon  the  premises: 

"  Anno  Domini  1349,  regnante  magna  Pestilentia,  con- 
secratum  fuit  hoc  Caemcterium,  in  quo,  et  infra  septa  pnesetv- 
tis  Monasterii,  sepulta  fuerunt  mortuorum  Corpora  plus- 

quam 

*  Strypa,  Bearcroft,  and  others,  assert  that  the  ground  war  purchased  of 
St.  Bartholomew'*  Spittle. 
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quam  quinquaginta  millia,  prater  alia  muHa  ab  hinc  usque 
ad  pratsens:  Quorum  Animabus  proprietor  Deus.  Amtn.*'* 

Mr.  Malcolm  has  furnished  evidence  in  support  of  his  opinion 
that  the  statements  of  Strype,  Bearcroft,  and  others  were  erro- 
neous with  respect  to  this  ground  having  belonged  to  the  hospital 
of  fit.  Bartholomew,  as  mentioned  by  Maitland  on  those  autho- 
rities. A  book,  in  the  Cottonian  Library  f  eou tains  a  deed, 
shewing  that  this  ground  originally  belonged  to  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  It  consisted  of  ten  acres  and  a  half,  and 
thirty-three  perches.  This,  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  could  not  be  the 
land  Sir  Walter  Manny  added  to  three  acres  purchased  by  Ralph 
Stratford,  Bishop  of  London,  for  a  burial  place  for  the  multitude 
who  died  of  the  plague,  about  the  time  mentioned  by  our  histo- 
rians, as  the  date  of  the  deed  is  1372,  and  the  pestilence  is  stated 
to  have  been  in  1349. 

Prayers  for  the  dead  being  at  that  time  thought  a  Christian 
duty,  it  was  charitable  and  pious  to  erect  chapels  in  which 
masses  might  be  said  for  the  souls  of  those  persons  who  had  de- 
parted, 

"  Unhousel'dj  uaanointed,  unanneal'd." 

Pardon  Church,  situated  racing  the  Kitchen  Garden  of  the 
Charter  House,  and  a  litle  behind  the  houses  near  the  west  end 
of  Wilderness  Row,  to  the  right  of  Pardon  Passage,  was  used 
for  this  purpose.  It  was  founded  by  Ralph,  Bishop  of  London, 
and  the  burial  place  given  for  the  poor.  The  site  is  now  occu- 
cupied,  in  part,  by  a  small  chapel,  or  meeting-house,  for  the  use 
of  a  congregation  of  Welsh  Methodists,  and  divine  service  is  per- 
formed every  Sunday  there,  in  the  Welsh  language.  It  is  well 
attended,  chiefly  by  people  of  the  lower  classes. 

Stow 

*  Mait.  ut  tup. 

t  Nero  £.  VI.  "  RegUt  <  Muniment©'  N.  M.  P.  H.  Jobaa'  Jerusalem  in 
Auglia." 
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Stow  says,  that "  Pardtm  Church  Yard  served,  after  its  first 
purpose,  for  the  burying  of  such  as  desperately  ended  their 
lives,  or  were  executed  for  felonies :  who  were  fetched  thither 
usually  in  a  close  cart,  veiled,  and  covered  with  black,  having  a 
plain,  white  cross  upon  it,  and  at  the  fore  end  a  St.  John's  Cross 
without,  and  within  a  bell  ringing,  (by  the  shaking  of  the  cart) 
whereby  the  same  might  be  heard  when  it  passed ;  and  this  wan 
called  the  Friary  Cart,  which  belonged  to  St  John's,  and  bad  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary."  * 

Pardon-Church-Yard  must  have  been  purchased  after  the  great 
Robbery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Sir  Edward  North*  an 
it  belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  so  lately  as 
1622.     Sir  Thomas  Docwra  granted  to  Edward  Travers,  for  ser- 
vices doue  to  the  priory,  "  as  well  in  partes  beyond  the  see,  as 
on  this  syde  the  see,  the  custodye  and  keepynge  of  or  chapell, 
called  the  Pardon  chapell,  sett  and  lying  without  the  barrys  of 
Saint  Johu-Street,  toward  Iseldon,  in  the  coontie  of  Middx,  and 
of  all  the  ornaments  and  thyngs  belonging  to  the  said  chapell. 
And  in  lyke  wy se  shall  have  the  keping  of  the  chapel-yard  of  the 
said  chapell,  and  all  maner  of  oblations.     And  have  also  gevea 
unto  the  said  Edmond,  frely  w'out  any  thyng  paying,  a  cotage 
next  adjoyning  to  the  utter  gate  att  the  entering  into  the  lane 
going  towarde  the  said  Pardon  chapell  on  the  north  syde  of  the 
same  uttergate,  wth  half  of  the  chamber  bilded    on  the  said 
uttergate,  and  wth  an  old  kitchen,  covered  wth  tyle,  new  being 
at  down  falling,  and  wth  a  little  gardyn  therto  adjoyning,  bownd* 
ing  upon  a  little  close.    And  having  also  gunted  to  the  said  Ed- 
mund a  gowne  clothe  of  thre  yerdes  of  brede  clothe,  yerely 
ay  ens  t  Christmas,  for  a  gowne  clothe  of  the  yomau  livery  in 
or  hous  of  St.  Johns,  and  mete  and  drynk  at  the  y ©man's  table 
there."     Edmund  was  to  repair  the  chapell, "  cotage,  and  kitchen 
wth  tyle  tyling  and  daubing,  and  hedge  the   gardyn.     Provides 
always  that  the  said  Edmund  shall  souffre  my  ffrary  dark  of 
London  and  Midd*  to  have  a  key,  as  well  to  the  said  uttergate, 

a* 
•  Sort .  806-7. 
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as  of  tbe  inner  gate,  of  the  said  Pardon  chapell;  for  none  other 
cans  but  for  this  caus  only,  that  he  and  other  or  ffrary  clarks 
nay  come  to  and  fro  the,  said  chapell-yerde  for  to  bury  iu  the 
same  chapell-yerde  there,  as  they  seme  place  convenient,  the 
bodyes  of  all  dede  people,  by  auctorite  of  the  Pope's  prvalege, 
after  the  usance  and  custome  of  oure  ffrary,  as  often  as  cause  shall 
require  in  that  behalf,  duriug  the  lyffe  of  the  said  Edmund.  Dated 
24th  April,  1514." 

The  chapel  was  granted  in  reversion  to  William  Cord  all,  one 
of  the  clerks  "  syngyng  and  serving  in  our  church  of  St.  John, 
called  Clerkenwell,  on  the  18th  Sept.  1522;"  T ravers  having 
then  lived  eight  years  on  it. 

At  tbe  time  of  the  great  confusion  by  Henry,  doubtless  tliia 
place  was  transferred,  probably  in  some  contract  connected  with 
the  Carthusian  Monastery.  We  have,  however,  little  or  no  ac- 
count of  it  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when,  in  her  seventh 
year,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Roger,  Lord  North, 
who,  by  a  deed  of  sale,  dated  7th  of  June,  transferred  it  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  when  Whit  well  beach,  Pardon  Chapel,  and  an 
orchard  and  walled  garden,  called  the  Brikes,  in  which  the 
chapel  stood,  were  sold  for  3*20/.  It  had  been  leased,  1  Philip 
and  Mary,  by  Edward,  Lord  North,  to  Thomas  Parry,  Esq.  to- 
gether with  Whitwell beach,  and  a  garden  and  little  house  on  it, 
for  13/.  6s.  Qd.  per  annum.  Queen  Elizabeth  leased  it  to  Thomas 
Grandison,  in  the  34th  year  of  her  reign,  and  Whitwellbeach,  in 
the  33d,  to  one  Cotton.  This  grant  was  in  the  possession  of 
William  Harborne,  1641,  on  the  19th  May,  of  which  year  he  as- 
signed the  remainder  of  his  term  to  Johu  Clarke,  receiver  of  the 
Hospital. 

Pardon  Church  Yard,  and  the  neighbouring  lands  have  ever 
since  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Governors  of  the  present  Hos^ 
pital,  and  have  been  leased  out  to  various  persons. 

In  Charter- House-Square,  then  the  Charter- House  Church- 
Yard,  stood  a  chapel,  which  the  prior  and  brethren  of  the  neigh- 
boring Carthusian  Monastery  used  for  expiatory  masses.     The 

original 
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.  original  buildiug  was  of  atone;  but  thai  bad  been  removed  before 
1561,  when  Lord  North  conveyed  it  to  Thomas  Cotton,  school- 
master, "  for  the  good  deayre  and  affecion  that  he  beareth  to- 
wards  the  vertuous  education  and  bringing  up  of  yowthe  in  learn- 
ing,"  In  this  deed  it  is  inscribed  as  a  brick  building  roofed 
with  tiles;  a  door  at  the  west  end,  and  another  on  the  south  side ; 
separated  within  by  a  wainscot  partition  into  a  choir  and  nave ; 
with  three  pews  on  the  north,  and  two  on  the  south  side  of  the  for* 
ner;  and  two  pews  and  twelve  seats  in  the  latter.  This  grant  was 
only  during  pleasure  and  rent-free.  * 

It  was  the  intention  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  about  the  year 
1360,  to  fouud  a  college  at  this  place,  for  a  dean  and  twelve 
secular  priests.  This  intention,  however,  was  changed  in  con- 
sequence 01  a  connection  he  formed  with  Michal  de  Northburgh, 
Bishop  of  London,  who  purchased  of  him  the  whole  cemetery; 
and  the  following  year  -{*  founded  the  Convent  of  Carthusians, 
above  alluded  to.  Sir  Walter,  nevertheless,  united  with  the 
bishop;  and  by  his  great  munificence,  and  riches,  secured  to  his 
memory  the  honour  of  the  foundation*  It  was  certainly,  by  the 
aid  of  Sir  Walter,  that  the  priory  was  built  and  endowed  for 
twenty-four  monks.  He  also,  subsequently,  augmented  it,  and 
established  it  with  a  revenue  equal  to  642/.  per  annum,  a  vast 
sum  in  those  days.  Edward  HI.  granted  this  charter  to  it  in 
the  year  1370,  in  which  the  foundation  is  said  to  be  "  in  honour 
of  God,  and  the  Virgin  Mary/'  by  the  appellation  of  "  The  Salu- 
tation of  the  Mother  of  God."  This  charter  is  still  preserved 
among  the  records  of  the  house. 

The  order  of  Carthusian  monks  was  founded  in  the  lltli  cen- 
tury, by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bruno,  who  was  canon  of 
Cologne  and  Rheims,  and  chancellor  of  the  latter  church,  from 
whence  he  was  driven,  by  the  oppressions  of  its  archbishop,  into 
solitary  retirement  in  the  desert  of  Chartereuse,  where  he  found- 
ed 

•  Mai.  Loud.  Red.  I.  381. 
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ed  this  severe  order,  with  no  other  rale  than  thai  of  St  Bene- 
dict. 

The  Cottonian  Library  *  contains  the  statute*  and  decrees  of 
the  general  Chapters  of  the  Order,  from  1411  to  1504.  The 
Rules,  by  Bruno  were  onco  in  the  same  Library;  bat  were 
amongst  the  books  consumed ;  as  was  "  A  List  of  the  Masters  of 
the  Chartreuse,  d  primo  Brunone  Teutonico  ad  Gmigonem  de 

Castrd." 

Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  who  introduced  this  order  here,  was  a 
native  of  the  town  of  Manny,  in  Hainauit,  and  accompanied  his 
royal  Mistress,  Philippa  of  Hainauit,  to  England,  on  her  mar- 
riage with  Edward  III.  He  distinguished  himself  most  valiantly 
in  the  successful  wars  of  that  king  agaiust  France,  and  received 
many  deserved  honours  from  his  hands.  He  died  very  soon  after 
the  date  of  his  charter  for  this  priory,  and  be  was  baried  within 
the  choir  of  the  Convent  Chapel.  The  king  and  his  family,  wit* 
the  whole  court,  attended  his  funeral,  which  was  conducted  with 
great  respect  to  the  deceased. 

The  licence  or  charter,  granted  by  Edward,  was  confirmed  by 
Pope  UrbinoVIl.  by  a  bull  for  that  purpose;  and  the  convent 
was  afterwards  endowed  by  various  persons.  Richard  I.  be- 
stowed on  the  prior  and  convent  fifty  marks  of  silver  per  an- 
num. 

Sir  Walter  de  Manny  appointed  John  Lustote  the  first  prior, 
and  ordered  masses  for  the  welfare  of  the  king,  of  himself,  his 
wife,  the  Bishop-  of  Loudon,  the  soul  of  Alice  de  Hainauit,  that 
of  Michael  de  Northburgh,  his  coadjutor  in  this  foundation,  those 
of  all  his  benefactors,  for  those  who  had  fallen  by  the  sword, 
and  finally  for  those  buried  under  and  about  the  monastery.  This 
Inst  was  a  sweeping  charity  indeed,  if  the  accounts  are  correct  re- 
spectiitg  the  numbers  buried  under  and  about  this  place  daring 
and  subsequent  to  the  great  pestilence  already  mentioned. 

Though  well  endowed,  and  pretty  extensive,  the  Carthusian 

Monastery 

•  Caligula  A  *. 
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Monastery  was  never  in  many  respects,  equal  to  the  neighbour- 
ing one  of  St.  Bartholomew,  founded  upwards  of  two  centuries 
before ,  yet  at  the  general  plunder  of  religious  and  charitable 
ibnndatious,  in  1538,  it  was  valued,  according  to  Dugdale,  at 
642/.  Os.  4fcf.  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  revenues  of  the 
older  convent. 

When  Henry  VIII.  disengaged  himself  from  the  faith  he  had 
written  to  defend  and  lived  to  disgrace,  Prior  Houghton  was  at 
the  head  of  this  Convent.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had  not 
courage  to  save  his  soul  when  his  body  was  in  danger,  and  ac- 
cordingly complied  with  the  monarch's  nonsensical  or  blasphe- 
mous usurpation  respecting  the  headship  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Malcom  calls  the  denial  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  one  of  the 
few  rational  acts  of  that  violent  monarch,  and  asserts  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  impolitic  than  the  resistance  of  the  religious 
orders.  Impolitic  it  certainly  was,  if  it  is  policy  to  sacrifice 
principle  to  interest ;  but  how  it  could  be  more  rational  to  have 
a  violent,  blood-thirsty  tyrant  and  persecutor,  a  layman  and  a 
king  for  head  of  the  church  than  an  aged  and  learned  priest, 
I  know  not.  On  a  change  of  opinion,  from  principle  and  on  con- 
viction, it  is  right  to  cut  off  and  abjure  every  thing  one  cannot 
conscientiously  support;  but  this  was  not  Henry's  case,  as  Mr. 
Malcolm  soon  after  acknowledges:  hence  his  rebellion  against 
the  Pope  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  thing  in  it  to  recom* 
mend  him  in  the  eyes  of  sober  and  rational  men  of  any  descrip- 
tion. At  all  events,  "  the  king's  punishments  were  ready  for 
the  rebellious,"  who  disputed  his  supremacy.  Prior  Houghton 
and  Proctor  Middlemore  were  sent  to  ttie  Tower  for  refusing 
the  oath  of  spiritual  subjection  to  Henry,  a.  little  confinement 
being  necessary  to  bend  their  consciences  to  the  transfer  of  their 
obedience  from  a  bishop  of  the  church  to  a  rebel  against  the  au- 
thority of  all  churches.  They,  however,  soon  submitted;  but 
poor  Houghton's  first  sin  of  obstinacy  was  not  as  soon  forgotten 
by  his  royal  persecutor,  and  a  very  slight  opposition  to  the 
monarch's  will  shortly  afterwards  served  as  a  pretext  for  taking 
**  away 
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away  the  prior's  life.    He  subscribed  to  the  king's  supremacy  in 
the  year  1534;  but  was  executed  soon  after. 

Several  of  the  monks  of  this  priory,  not  considering  the  tem- 
per of  the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  earnestly 
debated  this  affair  of  the  supremacy,  as  a  matter  of  principle  and 
conscience ;  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  sincerity  and  sim- 
plicity. Eighteen  of  them,  who  were  immovable  in  theftr  obedi- 
ence to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  whose  spiritual  authority  they  had 
made  the  most  solemn  vows,  were  martyred  by  Henry  in  Smith- 
field,  and  the  remaining  nine  ended  their  days  in  prison.  Wil- 
liam Trafford  was  the  last  of  the  priors,  and  be,  with  twenty- 
two  of  bis  house  conformed  to  the  new  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical 
obedience.  *  These  were,  very  soon  afterwards,  rewarded  by  the 
total  dissolution  of  their  convent,  and  the  forfeiture  of  their 
goods,  and  were,  moreover,  turned  adrift  upon  the  world;  un- 
able to  work  ;  but  compelled  to  beg.  The  prior,  I  believe,  was 
pensioned  0$  at  a  sufficiently  low  income,  to  keep  him  from  break- 
ing his  vows  of  poverty  and  retirement. 

Some,  however,  conformed,  and  several  letters  passed  between 
the  Carthusian  monks  and  those  of  Sion  upon  the  subject.  Some 
of  these  communications  are  still  preserved  in  the  Museum.  Fa- 
ther Fewterer,  confessor  general  to  the  latter,  had  couformed,  and 
most  zealously  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  monks  of  the  for- 
mer to  follow  his  example:  he  gives  the  benedictions  of  "  the 
grace  aud  peace  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  adds,  that  his  brethren 
and  himself  sympathise  with  them  iu  their  troubles,  and  "  pray- 
ing you  of  charatie  to  charitably  receyve  th'aim,  and  applye 
yorselfs  »ith  charitie  to  charitably  folowe  that  is  charitably 
mcaut."  The  temporising  coufessor  "  founde  by  the  worde  and 
wylle  of  God,  both  in  the  Old  and  Newe  Testament,  great 
trewethes  for  or  Prince;  and  for  the  Risbop  of  Rome  nothing  at 
all."  He  mentions  several  authors  who  had  writteu  for  the  su- 
premacy ;  and  concludes,  "  so  ye  shall  wel  lerne  that  it  graveth 
not  of  lawe  aujl  scripture,  nor  yet  of  no  antique  counsaill  re- 
ceived 
•  Browne  Willis'*  Mitred  Abbies,  II.  1*6. 
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ceived  as  a  counsaill.  Therfore  dye  not  far  tbe  cause,  salve 
yrselfs,  and  y*  house,  lyve  longe,  and  ly  ve  well  to  the  honor  of 
God,  welthe  by  yo*  prayers,  and  edyfying  by  yor  life  to  the  peo- 
ple. Snbjeete  yorselfs  to  yr  noble  prince,  gette  bis  gracious  fan 
by  yonr  duty  doing  to  his  grace/' 

This  advice  was  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  others  with  whom 
the  visitors  had  appointed  a  conference,  to.  which  the  monks, 
Fox  and  Chauncey,  were  deputed  at  Sion.  Two  others,  Broke 
and  Burgoyne,  wrote  to  the  father  confessor  in  March  1537,  say- 
ing  that  his  precepts  had  prevailed  with  them,  and  that  they 
sjncerely  hoped  the  rest  of  the  Convent  would  follow,  their  ex- 
ample :  "  gladde,"  said  they, "  wolde  we  be  to  heare  yt  thei 
wolde  surrender  their  wits  and  conscience  to  yon,  yt  they  might 
come  home,  and,  as  bright  lanterns,  shew  the.  light  of  religious 
con8ticon  among  us.'1  Andrew  Bord,  whose  judgment,  it  ap- 
pears, conld  not  easily  bend  to  the  sophistry  of  his  brethren,  yet 
anxious  to  avoid  the  punishment  consequent  on  refusal,  sought 
lor  arguments  in  favour  of  his  wishes  in  the  necessities  and  in- 
firmities uf  his  nature,  and,  very  fortunately,  discovered  that  he* 
was  too  old  and  infirm  to  bear  the  rigid  discipline  of  his  order,  Aid 
the  confiued  air  of  his  cell.  He  therefore  left  them  and  advi*ed 
them  to  submit  to  the  king. 

The  methods  which  the  wicked  and  avaricious  monarch  adopted 
in  the  work  of  desolation  were  as  artful  as  they  were  unjust. 
He  began  by  placing  three  vigilant  and  discreet  men  in  the 
Convent,  under  the  imposing  title  of  Qovernors ;  but  whose  of- 
fice, it  has  been  very  properly  remarked,  "  very  nearly  ap- 
proached that  odious  term—Spies."  After  they  had  formally 
taken  possession,  in  the  name  of  "  his  Highness,"  the  King; 
they  called  all  the  monks  and  officers  of  the  Convent  before* 
them,  and  then  told  them,  that  the  Prince  had  most  mercifully 
and  compassionately  considered  their  manifold  heresies,  treasons,- 
and  other  offences,  and  being  unwilling  to  inflict  punishment  ac- 
cording to  their  demerits,  had  pardoned  them  all,  aud  moreover, 
to  shew  his  unbounded  goodness  towards  them,  would  allow  them 

Part  III.  2  K  "  te 
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«  to  purchase  this  emanation  of  pity  undtr  the  Great  Seal  i"  at 
the  same  time  adding  that  death  would  be  the  reward  of  any  new 
offences  against  the  royal  will  of  his  highness  the  supreme  Head 
of  the  Church  of  England  N 

The  proctor  and  other  officers  were  then  demanded  to  deliver 
up  the  keys  of  the  convent,  and  that  in  future  all  receipts  and 
disbursements  must  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  new  governors, 
who  would  be  accountable  to  the  kiug  only,  by  whom  they  were 
appointed,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  These  spies  had 
an  inquisitorial  power  vested  in  them,  by  virtue  of  which  they  could 
examine  privately  into  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  every  monk 
of  the  convent.  At  these  private  conferences  dispensations  were 
granted,  upon  certaiu  conditions,  doubtless  favourable  to  the 
pecuniary  interests  or  mercenary  views  of  tin?  king  and  his  spies, 
to  those  who  should  break  their  vows  and  quit  their  order.  On 
these  occasions  trifling  stipends  were  allowed  them  for  a  year  or 
two,  till  they  could  find  employment,  when  they  would  be  ex* 
pected  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  ("  no  doubt,"  sa,ys  my  author, 
"  according  to  the  king's  fashiou.")  and  strictly  conform  to  his 
ordinances. 

The  poor  insulted  monks  were  confined  to  the  cloisters  for  some 
time,  during  which  no  person  dared  speak  to  them  without  a 
licence  from  the  Governors.  Their  books  were  taken  from  them, 
and  the  New  Testament  put  into  their  hands,  in  which  they  were 
to  hunt  for  arguments  in  favour  of  Harry's  spiritual  usurpation, 
and  to  quiet  their  own  consciences,  in  case  they  should  resolve  to 
violate  their  religious  obligations,  and  to  vilify  the  pope,  their 
only  supreme  pastor  under  Christ  All  their  sermons  were  criti- 
cally examined ;  and  every  argument,  sentence,  and  word  ex* 
punged  that  suited  not  the  ambitious  and  licentious  projects  of  the 
king.  Wretehed,  indeed,  was  the  condition  of  these  unhappy 
men :  the  good,  the  bad,  the  virtuous,  and  the  vicious,  were  con* 
demiied  in  one  indiscriminate  mass;  or  if  there  were  any  differ^ 
once,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  poor,  and  against  the  rich:  for 
money,  and  not  purification,  was  Henry's  object  That  many 
6  evil 
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•vll  practice!,  many  departures  from  the  strict  moral  and  religi- 
ons discipline  of  these  cenobitical  institutions,  had  crept  in  during 
the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  temptations  of  pride  and  luxury,  there 
can  he  no  doubt;  but  these  were  not  the  objects  of  Henry's  indig- 
nation, though  they  served  the  purposes  of  his  cupidity,  and 
were  made  the  pretexts  of  his  tyranny. 

The  following  letter  Mr.  Malcolm  supposes  was  addressed  to 
Cromwell  at  that  time,  with  Cranmer  at  the  head  of  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation.  Much  cnrious  information  may  be  collected 
from  it.  It  was  written  by  Jasper  Ffyloll ;  and,  aa  the  postcript 
informs  us,  along  with  it,  he  sent  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
monks,  before  each  of  which  he  placed  the  letters  G.  and  B.  to 
distinguish  the  liege  men  from  the  traitors :  that  is,  those  who 
made  a  conscience  of  their  vows,  and  those  who  were  willing  to 
submit  to  the  king's  pleasuse  :* 

"  My  duty  to  your  mastership  humbly  premised. 

*•  Pleaseth  it  the  same  to  understand,  that  with  this  my  rude 
letter  I  have  sent  to  you  a  paper  of  such  proportion  of  victual, 
and  other,  as  the  lay  brothers  here  telleth  me  of  necessity  must 
be  provided  for  them,  which  will  not  be  borne  with  the  revenues 
of  the  boose :  for  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  house  is  642/.  4*. 
and  the  provision  in  that  proportion  amounteth  to  668/.  6*.  4rf. 
and  yet,  since  the  making  of  that  proportion,  wheat  is  risen 
6*.  3oft  every  quarter,  and  malt  20d.  in  every  quarter,  and  com* 
monly  all  other  victual  riseth  therewith. 

"  I  learn  here,  among  these  lay  brothers,  that  heretofore  when 
all  victual  was  at  a  convenient  price,  and  also  when  they  were 
fewer  persons  in  number  than  they  now  he,  the  proctor  bath  ac- 
counted for  1000/.  a  year,  their  rent  of  asize  being  but  as  above, 
642/.  4s.  of  which  costen  fare,  buildings,  and  other,  was  then 

2  K  2  borne 

•  The  barbarous  orthography  and  abbreviated  mode  of  writing  in  this 
letter  I  bare  endeavoured  to  remove*  as  mora  pleasing  to  the  taste  of  the 
present  age $  in  soma  instances,  however,  on  pther  occasions,  X  have  copied 
the  originals,  as  nearly  as  possible  ssreoftm  *t  liUrlim 
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borne  of  the  benevolence  and  charity  of  the  City  of  London 
Now,  tbey  not  regarding  this  dearth,  neither  the  increase  of  their 
superfluous  number,  neither  yet  the  decay  of  the  said  benevolence 
and  charity,  would  have  and  hath  that  same  fare  continual  that 
then  was  used,  and  would  have  like  plenty  of  brede,  and  ale,  and 
fish,  given  to  strangers,  in  the  buttery,  and  at  the  buttery  door, 
and  as  laqgr  distributions  of  bread  and  ale  to  all  their  servants, 
aud  to  vagabonds  at  the  gate,  as  was  then  used;  which  cannot 
be.*  Wherefore  under  the  favour  of  your  worship  it  seemeth  to 
be  much  necessary  to  mioish;  either  the  number,  or  dainty  fares* 
auo*  also  the  superfluous  gifts  of  bread  and  ale. 

"  These  Charter- House  monks  would  be  called  solitary,  but  to 
the  cloister-door  there  be  twenty-four  keys,  in  the  hands  of  twen- 
ty four  persons ;  and  it  is  like  many  letters  unprofitable,  tales  and 
tidings,  and  sometime  puse  to  ceil  cometh  and  goeth  by  reason 
thereof.  Also  to  the  buttery  door  there  be  twelve  sundry  keys, 
in  twelve  men's  hands,  wherein  seemeth  to  be  small  husbandry. 
Now  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  provisions  was  wont  to  be  made 
of  lyng,  haberdens,  and  of  other  salt  store,  and  also  of  their  win- 
ter vestures  to  their  bodies,  and  to  their  beds,  and  for  fuel  to 
their  cells ;  tf herein  I  tarry  till  I  may  know  your  mastership's 
pleasure  therein.  1  think,  under  correction  of  your  mastership, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  two  lay-brothers  from  tho 
buttery,  and  set  two  temporal  persons  there  in  that  room,  and 
likewise  in  the  kitchen ;  for  in  those  two  offices  He  waste  of  the 
house. 

"in 


*  This  certainly  was  an  amiable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  i 
would  thus  have  suffered  their  house  to  go  to  ruin,  rather  than  withhold 
their  assistance  to  the  wretched  ;  for  the  terra  vagabpndi  must  not  be  taken 
in  die  present  meaning  of  the  word,  but  applied  to  traoeUen  who  frequently 
found  accommodation  at  religious  houses. — Mulcolm. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  our  pious  Reformers,  when  they  dissolved  these 
benevolent  asylums,  never  appear  to  have  thought  of  adopting  a  substitute 
by  which  the  Chris tiau  duty  of  entertaining  strangers  might  not  he  wholly 
neglected  f  The  fact  is,  that  they  pulled  down  the  monasteries?  and  raited 
»p  iuus,  taverns,  and  ale  houses.     But  what  became  of  the  poor  %rg  abend  if 
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-  "  In  the  beginning  «T  Aagust  last  past,  my  lord  of  Canterbury 
tent  far  two  monks  here,  Rochester  arid  Rawlins ;  his  lordship 
sent  Rochester  home  again,  but  he  keepetfi  Rawlins  stHl  with 
Aim;  and  I  understand  he  bath  changed  his  habit  to  secalar 
priest's  clothing,  and  eateth  flesh.  I  know  that  some  of  them, 
*and  I  think  that  divers  more  of  them,  would  be  glad  to  be  licenced 
to  the  same.  One  lay  brother,  Apostata,  (late  of  the  isle  of  Ax- 
holm,  as  he  said,)  being  sick  in  the  great  sickness,  was  secretly, 
without  my  knowledge,  received  here  into  the  cloister,  where  he 
died  within  four  days :  one  of  the  lay  brothers  kept  him  in  his 
sickness,  and  is  now  sick  in  the  same  great  sickness.  God's  will 
be  performed* 

"  Where  the  lord  Rede,  late  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
hath  here  founded  a  chantery  of  8/.  yearly,  for  the  term  of  thirty 
years  ;  his  chaplain  died  the  first  day  of  September,  and  there  is 
yet  thirteen  years  to  come. 

"  Master  John  Maidwell,  commonly  called  the  Scotch  friar, 
hath  been  here  with  Dr.  John  Rochester,  William  Marshall,  and 
other,  then  being  present,  and  hath  exhorted  him  to  the  best,  hot 
they  could  find  no  good  towardneas  hi  him,  buttrfer  an  hour's 
conversation  they  left  him  as  they  found  hfm.  Then  I  entreated 
Rochester,  and  four  or  fiye  of  the  monks,  to  be  contented  to<  bear 
him  pwmch  one  sermon  among  them  on  that  day  week,  wherewith 
they  were  contented ;  but  on  the  next  day,  when  they  liad  Bpoken 
with  their  other  brothers,  they  sent  rte  word  that  I  should  not 
bring  him  among  them,  therefore  if  I  so  did  they  would  not  hear 
-him ;  because  they  heard  tell  of  him  that  he  preached  against  the 
bonowrusg  of  images  and  saints,  and  that  he  was  a  blasphemer  6f 
saints,  And  I  aaid  that  t  martrerled  much  of  them,  for  there  can, 
be  no  greater  heresy  in  any  man  (specially  in  a  religions  man,) 
than  ts  say  that  he  cannot  preach  the  word  of  God,  neither  will 
jsat  hear  it  preached ;  and  they  say  that  they  will  read  their  doc- 
tors and  go  no  farther,  an*  I  told  the*  that  such  doctors  had 
made  of  some  of  their  company  to  be  strong  traitors,  and  trai" 
femisly  to  sntfer  death.    5th  of  Sept.  1535/' 

»K3  Ffyloll, 
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Ffyloll,  the  writer  of  this  letter,  on  the  Sd  of  October  following, 
proposed  to  dismiss  all  those  who  would  not  consent  to  surrender 
the  revenues  of  the  Convent  to  the  king's  Governors,  and  to  com- 
pel the  lay  brothers  and  the  stewards  to  dine  in  the  refectory, 
and  to  admit  sach  of  the  monks  as  wished  it  to  partake.  Crom- 
well, it  would  seem,  bad  not  then  allowed  the  roles  of  the  order 
to  be  openly  violated.  The  lay  brothers  were  regarded  as  more 
heretical  and  obstinate  than  even  the  refractory  monks.  They 
were  employed  to  carry  messages  from  the  convent  to  the  cloister 
to  which  they  had  keys. 

Mr.  Bedyll  and  Dr.  Crome,  during  the  vacation,  called  Ro- 
chester and  Fox  before  them,  and  again  exhorted  them,  during  a 
whole  hour,  to  submit,  but  they  remained  stedfest  to  their  reli- 
gious profession.' 

Among  other  measures  adopted  to  bring  over  the  religions  of 
the  Charter-house,  was  that  of  distributing  books  among  them 
favourable  to  such  a  measure.  WHIiam  Marshall  gave  twenty- 
four  copies  of  a  work,  intituled,  "  The  Defence  of  Peace/'  to  as 
many  monks ;  bot  they  were  received  only  on  condition,  that  the 
prior  should  permit  or  command  their  being  read.  Three  days 
afterwards  they  were  all,  except  one,  returned  unread.  Dr. 
Rochester,  after  some  persuasions,  consented  to  keep  his  copy 
lour  or  five  days,  and  then 'he  buried  it.  This  circumstance 
afforded  Ffyloll  an  opportunity  to  observe,  "whiche  ys  goods 
mater  to  lay  to  them,  at  the  tyme  when  yon  shall  be  to  visythe 
them." 

The  dreadful  catastrophe  was  now  feat  approaching,  ind  the 
drama  drawing  near  its  end.  I  contend  not  for  the  monks  aa 
monks,  but  as  honest  men,  who  would  suffer  death  rather  than 
violate  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  sacred  dnty.  As  such,  they 
certainly  deserve  not  to  be  called- "  madmen,  who  persevered  ia 
their  resistance  without  excuse;*  but  faithful,  perhaps  misttkea, 
men,  whose  obedience  to  the  king  stood  in  the  way  of  their  doty 
to  God  and  his  church.    And  Mr.  Malcolm  acknowledges  thai 

•  Mai.  Lund.  Red.  1.  589. 
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•*  Ibey  were  Lot  opposing  a  mild  Reformer,  acting  from  the  pure 
and  wholesome  conviction  of  ever-prevailing  truth,  hot  an  aban- 
doned lawless  tyrant ;  one  who  sacrificed  his  wives  with  the 
same  relentless  savage  brutality  that  a  barbarous  driver  would 
his  animals/' 

1  have  already  stated,  that  prior  Howghton,  though  at  first 
tortured  into  submission,  afterwards  suffered  death,  for  some  other 
real  or  pretended  offence.  "  One  of  his  quarters  was  placed  over 
the  gate  of  the  convent  tit  terrorem"  Mention  has  also  been 
made  of  many  others  who  suffered  for  their  faithfulness,  or  road 
Obstinacy,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  rail  it  It  was  in  the  year  1535* 
that  this  dreadful  havoc  was  among  the  religious  at  the  Chas- 
ter-house. Seven  were  bound  to  hurdles,  and  so  drawn  through 
the  City  of  London  to  the  place  of  execution.  Three  were  chained 
in  an  upright  position  thirteen  days  previous  to  their  martyrdom. 
When  the  seven  had  suffered,  they  had  their  limbs  cut  off,  their 
bowels  burnt,  and  their  bodies  quartered,  scalded,  and  then  placed 
on  different  buildings  in  the  City,  and  one  on  the  gate  of  the 
monastery.  Dr.  Rochester  and  Thomas  Walworth  were  gib- 
betted. 

"  The  remaining  far  more  miserable  men/'  continues  the  MS 
"  nine  in  number,  finished  their  days  in  prison,  a  prey  to  the 
most  horrible  tyranny,  neglect,  filth,  and  despair."  Bedyll, 
who  states  this  (act,  boasts  (with  the  most  blasphemous  false- 
hood,) that  these  nnhappy  men  were  almost  all  dispatched  by 
the  hand  of  God !  "  Whereof/'  says  he,  "  considering  thair 
behevor,  and  the  whole  mater  I  am  not  sorry,  but  wold  that  alt 
such  as  love  not  the  king's  highness  and  his  worldly  honor  wher 
in  like  caes !" 

This  was  written  on  the  14th  of  June,  1537,  when  Trafibrdf 
was  prior  of  tins  monastery.  He  suhmitted,  and  had  a  pension 
of  96/.  per  annum  allowed  him  for  maintenance.     Bedyll,  In  the 

2  K  4  letter 

•  HarUin  MSB  No.  604. 
♦  I  matt  hare  been  mistakes  in  my  supposition  that  Tradon)  wa»  the  last 
prior  of  St.  Bartholosiew's. 
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letter  just  mentioned,  recommends  him  ap  eaoof  *he  hast  of  I 
who  had  done  every  thing  to  convince  the  monk*  that  they  otght 
to  surrender  the  hou*e,  and  rely  upon  the  king's  mercy,  and  ex- 
perienced grace.  He  feared,  however,  lest  a  returning  convic- 
tion of  the  prior's  religious  obligations  should  weaken  the  reso- 
lution he  had  formed,  and  he  beseeches  his  good  lord  "  that  the 
said  prior  may  be  iatreated,  by  hia  help,  that  he  be  not  socry  and 
repent  that  he  haXhe  fered  and  followed  his  lordship's  wort  ward*, 
and  his  own  gentle  exhortations/' 

As  I  find  nothing  farther  of  Tmflbrd,  I  suppose  he  remained 
obedient  to  the  king,  and  reconciled  himself  to  the  step  he  had 
>een  compelled  to  take. 

It  were  illiberal  to  suppose,  that  all  those  who  submitted  to 
the  recent  alterations  in  the  church  of  England,  were  actuated 
either  by  fear,  or  from  pecuniary  motives.  Doubtless  there  wens 
some  who  thought  that  it  was  right  and  consistent  enough  to 
change  the  head  of  the  church,  and  alter  her  discipline;  but,  if 
one  may  be  permitted  to  judge  of  the  majority,  especially  of  the 
leading  characters  among  them,  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  surmise 
that  they  were  actuated  by  no  very  honourable  or  praise-worthy 
motives.  At  all  events,  those  objects-  ought  always  to  .be  re- 
garded as  of  a  doubtful  uature,  which  can  only  be  maintained  by 
the  arm  of  power,  and  the  dreadful  argument  of,  burning* 

Few  convent*  in  London  suffered  more  severely  than  the  Char- 
ter-house; but  I  must  now  pursue  its  history  subsequent  to  the 
dissolution  of  its  monastic  character,  till  it  became  occupied  by 
benevolent  men,  who  erected  on  its  foundation,  or  rather  on  its 
site,  for  Henry  and  his  assistant  plunderers  took  care  of  the  ori- 
ginal revenues,  the  present  Hospital. 

The  cenobitical  society  broken  up  and  scattered,  tho  iwenues 
sequestered,  and  divided  among  the  reformers,  and  all  its  roles 
and  means  of  charity  frustrated,  the  building  was  suffered  to  fall 
into  decay.  The  Carthusian  friars  were  not,  I  believe,  revived 
by  Mary,  nor  the  funds  restored.  We  must  therefore  now  "  pur- 
sue our  way  through  prostrate  buildings  reduced  to  rubbish,  a 
8 
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man  of  ©he©*  indescribable/'  of  which  Hole,  if  any  thing,  re* 
.  mains,  by  which  we  can  trace  the  original  structure.  Perhaps 
pieces  of  the  old  walls  may  have  been  incorporated  into  the  pre- 
sent buildings;  and  Mr.  Malcolm  suspects  that  some  parts  near 
the  kitchen  jure  original :  the  basement  of  the  west  end  of  ibe 
school  is  evidently  so.  Sir  Edward  North,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  probably  others  of  its  possessors  soon  after  -the  disso- 
lution, nsed  the  ancient  stone  in  every  direction,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deceive,  did  we  not  judge  from  the  style  of  the 
windows,  which  are  generally  of  Henry's,  Edward's,  and  Eliza- 
beth's time.  There  is  part  of  an  ancient  tower,  but  not,  I  think, 
any  part  of  the  conventual  build tags,  which  is  now  the  basement 
of  the  chapel  turret,  On  the  outside  it  has  undergone  some  con- 
venient alterations  ;  but  on  the  north-west  it  ia  still  supported  by 
a  strong  original  buttress.  Within  it  is  arched  in  the  Gothic 
style*  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  pavement;  the  intersections  are 
carved  to  represent  an  angel,  and  some  unknown  instruments, 
as. appendages  to  tfye  hair-shirts  for  penance,  to  which  the  sov- 
4ary  monks  had  occasionally  submitted  since  the  days  ofBrwio.* 
Qne  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  building,  though  certainly  not 
coeval  with  the  original  fabric*  is  the  room  called  The  Evidence* 
Hqqse.  It  ia  entered  by  a  Well  stair-case  from  a  door  on  the 
north  side  of  the  bouse  without.  This  room,  of  which  every 
possible  care  is  taken  to  preserve  it  from  accident,  or  damp,  is 
nsed  to  keep  the  archives  of  the  hospital.  The  ceiling  is  bean* 
tifully  ribbed;  and  the  centre  stone  represents  a  large  rose,  en- 
closing the  initials  I.  H.  S.  (Jesu  kominum  wkator.)  Assess 
to  this  depository  of  valqable  records  cannot  be  bad  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Ma»ter,  the  Registrar,  or  the  Beeaiveit  nor  can  am/ 
one  of  these  enter  it  without  the  others.  Thongh  this  room,  con- 
sidered in  its  present  state,  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  ancient 
convent,  there  are  evident  traces  intermixed  in  its  construction, 
of  that  venerable  foundation. 

The 

•  Heloslm,  who  qaeriet  whether  these  aire  net  the  instruments  of  Chrisft 
Pataon. 
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The  entrances  to  several  cells  on  the  south»side  of  the  present 
-  play-ground  are  also  some  remains  of  the  conventual  building.— 
Opposite  to  the  cloister  a  steep  bank  has  been  raised  against  the 
wall.  This  conceals  all  but  the  tops  of  two  somewhat  depressed 
arched  doors  nnder  flat  mouldings,  with  shields  in  the  angles.  Of 
their  depth  and  width  no  possible  judgment  can  now  be  formed,  as 
houses  have  been  erected  against  the  outside  of  the  wall.  It  is 
eaid,  that  formerly  there  were  inscriptions  to  these  cells ;  bat 
they  are  now  totally  obliterated. 

*  Besides  these  faint,  and  almost  decayed,  relics  of  Hie  old  erec- 
tion, I  do  not  know  that  any  other  indications  of  it  now  exist. 
No  wanton  or  unnecessary  alterations  or  dilapidations  appear  to 
have  been  practised  on  these  premises;  but  had  they  always 
been  confided  to  the  care  of  such  persons  as  those  who  have  them 
now  in  possession,  doubtless  many  other  remains  of  antiquity 
had  been  preserved. 

After  the  Dissolution,  it  passed,  according  to  Hearne,*  to  Sir 
Thomas  Audley,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  this 
whimsical  antiquary  begins  his  account  somewhat  too  late.  In 
the  year  1542,  nearly  four  years  after  it  had  been  taken  from  its 
rightful  owners,  it  was  conferred  upon  John  Brydges,  yeoman  of 
the  king's  "  hales  and  tents;"  and  Thomas  Hales,  or  Had, 
groom  of  the  "  hales  and  tents,4'  for  their  joint  Kves.  Three 
yearsf  afterwards  it  was  conveyed  to  Sir  Edward,  Lord  North. 
This  possession  had  nearly  proved  a  fatal  snare  to  Sir  Edward. 
It  was  secretly  suggested  to  the  king,  that  the  knight  bad  im- 
posed upon  him  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  premises:  he  was 
therefore  "  sent  for  by  the  furious  Henry,  whose  '  wrath  as- 
sembled not  the  roaring  of  a  lion/  which  is  a  noble  beast,  but  that 

of 

*  Ace.  Chart  aputi  Malt. 
♦  This  is  given  on  the  Authority  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  himself  gives  no 
authority  for  the  statement,  which,  1  doubt  not,  is  nevertheless  correct.  |t 
ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned,  that  Pennant,  and  other  writers,  say  that 
these  premises  were  not  conveyed  to  Edward  North  before  April,  l55i 
thirteen  years  subsequent  to  the  grunt  to  Brjdgesand  Mules, 
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wf  the  vengeful  rapacious  tiger,  and  sternly  interrogated  him;  Sir 
Edward,  whose  services  had  gained  the  monarch,  soon  contrived 
to  pacify  him ;  no  doubt  by  shewing  him  how  naefnt  he  might  he 
on  some  future  occasion."  The  author  of  Londininm  Redivivnm 
adds,  "  I  need  not  only  any,  the  crafty  lord  was  a  serjeant  at 
law,  to  which  profession  he  had  been  bred ;  subtle  acts  of  parlia* 
ment  were  very  necessary  appendages  to  some  of  Henry's  pro- 
ceedings." 

Pursuing  the  same  authority,  who  derived  his  information 
from  the  archives  of  the  Evidence-House,  we  find,  that  on  the 
26th  of  May,  37  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Edward  granted  to  Brydgee 
and  Hales  an  annuity  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  with  benefit^of 
survivorship,  chargeable  upon  his  lands  in  Loudon,  as  a  consi- 
deration for  their  surrender  of  all  their  claims  on  the  Chartreuse, 
On  the  29th  of  June,  1566,  Hales,  the  survivor,  cancelled  this 
agreement,  by  accepting  55/.  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  aad  Sir 
William  Cordell,  and  Sir  James  Dyer ;  the  two  latter  Were  exe* 
colors  to  Sir  Edward  North,  Lord  North;  their  portion  was  251. 
and  the  duke's  30/.  On  a  copy  of  the  letters  patent  to  Sir 
Edward  North  is  the  following  memorandum,  the  orthography  of 
which  the  reader  need  not  he  informed,  I  have  not  strictly  fol- 
lowed :— "  There  is  enrolled  a  grant  from  the  Queen  unto  Sir 
Edward  North,  of  the  site  of  the  house,  or  priory,  of  the  Car- 
thuse,  within  mentioned,  to  be  granted  by  these  letters  patent 
of  36  Henry  VIII.  aad  of  the  gardens,  gates,  conduits,  and  other 
things  within  mentioned,  and  in  the  said  letters  patent  of  I  Mary, 
specified  to  come  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder  of  John  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  So  it  seemeth  that  Sir  Edward  North,  after 
the  grant  thereof  to  him,  36  Henry  VIII.  did  sell  or  convey  the 
same  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland;  who  afterwards  being 
attainted  of  treason  for  rebellion,*  the  premises  thereby  came  to 

the 

•  See  Archsologia,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  69,  where  i*  a  piste  pf  the  verj  curiom 
device  carved  on  the  wall  of  bit  apnrtracnt  in  the  Tower,  during  the  short 
confinement  be  underwent  prtvioit*  to  faii  •iceetion. 
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Ike  Crcwn  again  at  the  beginning  of  Qaeen  Mary's  nag*,  who 
granted  the  same  again  to  Sir  Edward  North,  with  the  same 
Kbertres  aa  are  mentioned  in  thiaof  36  Henry  VIII." 
-  To  render  this  house  suitable  for  the  residence  of  a  nobleman,  it 
is  conjectured,  that  many  essential  alterations  were  made  by  Lord 
North,  When  the  ever-vigilant  Queen  Elizabeth  found  it  iieees- 
.sary  to  have  perfectly  private  conferences  with  any  of  her  cour- 
tiers, she  was  accustomed  to  pay  them  visits  at  their  own  houses. 
Accordingly  on  cue  occasion,  even  after  his  lordship  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  privy-council,  she  spent  several  days  at  the 
Chartruse.  Her  majesty,  it  is  well  known,  was  extravagantly 
ssnd  of  pomp  and  splendour ;  it  is  therefore,  more  than  probable, 
that,  whatever  might  be  Lord  North's  private  wishes  concerning 
this  visit,  he  would  nor  fail  to  make  suitable  preparations  for  the 
Queen**  reception. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  this  Queen's  reign,  for  what  purpose  is- not 
known,  the  proprietor  conveyed  the  Chartreuse  to  Sir  WJHiom 
Peter,  Knt.  and  others,  upon  "  troste  and  confydence."  The 
deed  of  this  conveyance  is  preserved  in  the  Bvidencchouse ;  and 
from  it  we  learn  that  there  were  two  gates  in  the  wall  of  enclosure 
to  the  Chartreuse  Cbse,  or  Square.  These  were  called  the  East 
and  West  Gates :  the  Jeriner  in  the  parish  of  St  Botolpb,  Alders*, 
gate,  and  the  fetter  i»  that  of  St  Sepulchre's. 
*  Way  31,  1665,  these  premises  were  purchased  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  for  the  sum  of  2600/.  The  mosey  was  paid  to  Roger, 
Lord  North,  and  bis  father's  executors,  only  a  few  mouths  after 
the  first  lord's  decease,  which  took  place  on  the  3J«t  December, 
1564.  The  new  proprietor,  the  year  he  purchased  it,  gave  au- 
thority, by  letters  of  attorney,  to  John  Bleufhayest,  Esq.  and 
William  Dnooatn,  goldsmith,  to  take  possession.  "  To  this 
nobleman  is  to  be  attributed  the  present  state  of  the  buildings, 
with  some  exceptions."' 
The  wall  in  the  square  hat  several  reipaius  of  antiquity,  and 

was 
•MaI,bmd.Iled.I.&9S. 
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was  probably  part  of  the  monastery/  though  now  bo  totally 
mutilated,  and  incorporated  into  the  masters  and  other  apart* 
ssents,  that  the  original  form  is  qaite  lost 

Upon  passing  the  gate  into  the  first  court,  the  ragged  atone* 

of  the  ruin*  are  found  to  h%ve  been  used  in  building  a  lafgo 

gallery,  whose  windows  are  of  the  fashion  used  in  the  Duke'a 

days.    In  the  midst  is  an  arch  (over  which  arte  Mr*  Sutton'* 

arms)  leading  to  another  court,  formed  on  the  east  side,  by  the 

hill.    A  small  portico  before  the  door  has  the  royal  arms  on  it ; 

to  the  right  a  buttress  and  two  large  windows  wilh  lanced* 

shaped  mulliona;  over  them  two  small  arched  windows;  and, 

above  the  door,  one  with  nine  divisions*    At  the  south  end.  is  * 

very  .large  projecting,  window,  divided  into  fifteen  parte,  and  ove* 

it  a  small  one.    The  roof  is  slated,  and  supports  a  cupola.     The 

north  and  south  sides  of  the  area  are  of  brick,  erected  about  the 

middle  of  the  last  century.    Two  small  passages  lead  to  courts 

on  either  side :  that  on  the  south  contains  the  entrance  to  the 

chapel,  and  much  of  the  walls  are  of  ancient  stone.    The  north 

seems  to  have  been  elected,  or  altered,  about  the  same  time. 

Near  it  are  the  kitchen  and  bake-house.    The  former  Contains 

two  enormous  chimney- places;  and  the  doors  a;; J  windows  hav* 

all  pointed  arches.  Facing  the  chapel  is  a  passage  to  the  cloister, 

which  ii  of  brick,  with  projecting,  unglazed,  nnallioned  windows, 

and  flat  tops.     A  few  small  pointed  doors  are  in  the  back  wall, 

but  they  are  now  closed.    From  a  terrace  on  this  cloister  the 

patched  ancient  walls  and  buttresses  of  the  original  court  room 

may  be  seen. 

It  is  clear  from  this  internal  description,  that  the  Ouke  of  Nor* 
folk  must  have  made  very  considerable  alterations;  and  have 
adorned  the  house  at  a  great  expense,  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, now  to  trace  the  exact  site  of  the  various  conventual  build; 
ings,  cells,  and  apartments.  The  inordinate  ambition  of  that 
Poke  did  bot  allow  him  long  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours  at 
the  Chartreuse. 

We 
Mai.  Lond.  R*d,  I.  393. 
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.  We  hare  no  direct  evidence,  that  in  thus  decorating  it,  he  hid 
any  view  to  the  reception  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to  whose  al- 
liance he  unfortunately  aspired ;  but  he  that  as  it  may,  "  when 
Mary  once  perceived  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth  to  detain  her  in 
prison,  she  was  warranted  to  make  attempts  of  every  kind  to  pro- 
cure her  liberty.  A  multitude  of  conspiracies  were  formed  for  her, 
to  some  of  which  she  consented,  and  particularly  that  of  marrying 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  against  the  will  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  though 
Bothwell  was  still  alive :  it  cost  that  Duke  his  life  for  pursuing 
the  chimerical  project  wit*  too  much  zeal/'  * 

The  Duke  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1562,  and  in  the 
following  year  was' permitted  to  reside  at  the  Chartreuse,  guarded 
by  Sir  Henry  Nevil ;  but,  recurring  to  this  unhappy  pursuit,  he 
was  again  taken  into  custody,  and  brought  to  trial,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  lost  his  head  on  the  scaffold.  His  estates 
having  thus  fallen  to  the  Crown,  Queen  Elizabeth  took  credit  to 
herself,  and  that  deservedly,  in  restoring  them  to  his  family,  who 
were  caressed  by  James  I.  for  the  sufferings  they  had  endured  for 
bis  mother,  Queen  Mary. 

The  Howards  resided  at  the  Chartreuse;  and  the  first  foar  days 
of  James's  residence  in  London  was  with  them  at  this  house  f* 
His  majesty  conferred  great  honours  on  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
the  Duke's  second  son.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  king's  household,  Jiord  Treasurer  of  England, 
and  Knight  of  the  Garter.  Before  the  king  left  the  house  be 
dubbed  not  fewer  than  fourscore  knights :  a  very  cheap  method  of 
testifying  hi?  gratitude. 

From  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Chartreuse  came  into  the  hands 
of  his  son,  the  newly  created  Earl  of  Suffolk,  whose  extreme 
love  of  money  soon  induced  him  to  dispose  of  it  to  THOMAS 
SUTTON,  Esq.  citizen  and  girdler,  one  of  the  richest  merchant* 
then  living.  The  deed  of  conveyance  is  dated  May  16th,  1611 : 
the  sum  given  was  13,000/.    The  premises  are  thus  described: 

"  Howard- 

•  Acta  Regit,  fol.  1733,  p.  457.  apud.  Mai, 
t  Scow's  Annals,  p.  8t3. 
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n  How&d-Hoose,  commonly  called  The  Charter-House,  con- 
sisting, of  divers  courts,  a  wilderness,  orchards,  walks,  and  gar- 
dens, with  Pardon  Church  Yard,  and  two  adjoining  messuages, 
called  Wilbeek,  with  all  the  buildings,  ways,  &c."  Upon  this 
estate  Mr.  Sntton  immediately  afterwards  instituted  the  present 
establishment. 

Dr.  Philip  Bearcroft,  preacher  at  the  Charter  House  from  1724 
to  1764,  published  "  An  Historical  Account  of  Thomas  Sutton, 
Esq.  and  of  the  foundation  of  the  Charter  House."  This  book 
has  furnished  all  subsequent  writers  in  the  Metropolis  with  suf- 
ficient materials  for  that  part  of  his  History  which  concerns  this 
Hospital;  aud  they  have  not  (ailed  most  plentifully  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  information.* 
»  Mr.  Sutton  was  a  native  of  Knaith,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1632,  and  was  of  an  ancient  and  re- 
spectable family.  He  had  his  early  education  at  Eton,  and,  it 
is  supposed,  removed  from  thence  to  St.  John's,  Cambridge.  He 
afterwards  studied  Law  at  Lincoln's  Jnn ;  but  disliking  that  pro- 
fession, he  soou  after  visited  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 'Holland, 
and  did  not  return  before  the  year  1562.  In  the  mean  time  he 
lost  his  father,  who  resided  in  the  parish  of  St.  8 within,  in  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  having  beeu  sometime  steward  to  the  courts 
there. 

By  the  death  of  bis  father  he  became  possessed  of  a  handsome 

fortune,  and  oo  his  return  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 

Warwick  and  bis  brother,  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

In 

*  Mr.  Malcolm  has  unmercifully  loaded  hit  first  volome-with  details,  let- 
ters, and  old  quaint  documents,  lending  to  justify  the  memory  of  Mr.  Sutton 
against  the  charges  of  Sir  John  Skinner,  Knt.  from  whom  he  purchased  his 
estate  at  Castle  Camps.  This  author  has  likewise  entered  very  minutely  into 
the  means  by  which  Mr.  Sutton  realised  the  immense  wealth  flowing  to  him  j 
and  bis  farther  enlarged  his  memoir  by  copious  eitraets  of  letters,  contain- 
ing pressing,  impertinent,  or  imploring  appeals  to  hit  generosity.  In  short, 
nearly  a  score  of  closely  printed  quarto  pages  have  conveyed  to  us  more  than 
every  thing  necessary  for  a  perfect  development  of  Mr.  Sutton's  history  and 
character.    To  these  details  I  hold  myself  indebted. 
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In  1509  the  Earl  of  Warwick  appointed  htm  the  pott  of  Master 
efthe  Ordinance  at  Berwick.  In  the  Hth  year  of  thereigu  of 
Elizabeth  he  was  rewarded  by  an  annuity  of  3/.  tit.  84.  charged 
npon  the  manor  of  Walkington,  in  Yorkshire,  "  in  consideraoon 
of  trewe  and  faitheful  servyoe  to  us  done  by  our  well  beloved 
servant.0  The  patronage  of  the  same  nobleman  procured  him  the 
additional  place  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordinance  in  the  north 
for  life.  This  patent  is  dated  Feb.  28,  1569. 
>  He.  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  those  1500  men,  whom  Queen 
Elizabeth,  conformably  with  the  treaty  she  had  made  with  Earl 
Jforton,  the  Regent,  and  in  direct  violation  of  that  of  Blots, 
which  stipulated  that  no  foreign  troops  should  be  suffered  to  en- 
ter Scotland,  sent  under  Sir  William  Drury,  to  besiege  Edinburgh 
Castle.  *  During  this  successful  siege  Mr.  Sutton  is  said  to  have 
conducted  himself  with  great  gallantry  ;  and  it  was  for  this  piece  of 
"  fcitheful  servyee"  that  be  was  rewarded  with  the  pension  above 
mentioned. 

Gallantry  and  courage,  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  are  virtues,  which, 
when  associated,  never  mil  to  recommend  the  man  of  war  to  the 
favour  of  the  .ladies.  This  truth,  it  would  seem,  was  exem- 
plified in  Mr.  Sutton  during  his  residence  in  Scotland ;  and  the 
.proof  of  it  appeared  in  the  condescending  regards  of  a  beautiful 
Caledonian,  who  brought  him  a  sou  without  having  compelled 
him  to  shew  his  attachment  to  her  person  at  the  altar.  The 
product  of  this  amour  was  treated  by  Mr.  Sutton  with  all  possible 
kindness;  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  suppose  that  Roger  Sut- 
ton, at  least  during  the  latter  part  of  bis  father's  life,  was  guilty  of 
some  impropriety,  or  his  name  would  have  appeared  in  his  Will,  and 
judging  from  his  having  kept  him  with  him,  "  as  his  son/'  iu  his 
youth,  f    What  became  of  this  illigitimate  son,  I  no  where  find  J; ' 

but 

•  Camden's  fcla.  and  Stow's  An.  1573. 
1  Papers  in  the  Evidence  Home,  as  cited,  or  referred  to,  by  Malcolm. 
;  Whether  Dr.  Bearcroft's  book  mention*  him  or  not  I  have  no  means  of 
ftaVmg :  not  having  tfrat  work  before  me. 
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hut  it  is  Mid*  he  adopted  the  military  profession  and  fought  for  his 
nountry." 

Thoof  b  Mr.  Sutton  was  far  from  wanting  e?en  the  super- 
fluities of  life,  the  foundation  of  hit  great  wealth  was  laid  in  his 
pnrchaae  of  the  manors  of  Gateshead  and  Wickham,  in  which  he 
afterwards  discovered  many  valuable  coal  mines.  Of  these  estates 
he  had  a  long  lease  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  the  Crown. 
These  tuned  out  to  be  so  profitable,  that  in  1500,  it  is  said  he 
was  worth  not  lean  than  50,000/.;  and  that  he  brought  two  horse* 
loaded  with  money  to  London. 

Two  yeara  afterwards,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Gardiner,  of  Grove  Place,  in  the  pariah  of  Chalfont,  St.  Giles,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  widow  of  John  Dudley,  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  fisq.  With  this  lady  he  received  a  considerable  addition 
to  hia  fortune,  besides  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  the  latter 
plate. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Sutton  became  a  merchant;  and,  with  his 
enormous  capital,  was  enabled  to  extend  his  connections  wherever 
any  prospect  of  increasing  it  presented  itself;  hia  great  riches 
and  enlarged  commercial  intercourse  also  soon  recommeded  him 
to  various  other  public  employments  all  tending  to  inhance  bis 
stock  of  wealth.  He  had;  at  one  time,  thirty  foreign  agents. 
He  was,  moreover,  chief  victualler  of  the  Navy,  and  master  of 
the  bark  Sutton  in  the  list  of  Volunteers  attending  the  English 
fleet*  against  the  Spanish  Armada.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
contributed  materially  to  thwart  the  designs  of  the  invaders  by 
draining  the  Bank  of  Geneva  of  the  money  with  which  Philip 
intended  to  equip  hie  fleet,  and  thereby  retarding  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Spaniard*  a  whole  year.*  He  is  likewise  said  to. 
have  been  a  commissioner  for  prizes,  under  Lord  Charles  Howard, 
High  Admiral  of  England ;  and  that,  going  to  sea  with  Letters  of 
Marque,  be  took  a  Spanish  ship  worth  2Q,000f.  t 

Part  III.  2L  The 

*  Welwood's  M «moufr  of  £ogli*k  A&urt,  p.  9,  10,  is  Gen.  Biogr.  Diet, 

Art.  9VTTON. 

t  Wtan  Mr.  Malcolm  thought  it  "  utoansry  to.  •*•*<  haw  Mr.  Sutto* 
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The  other  sources  of  his  immense  riches,  as  detailed  by  the 
author  quoted  below,  arose  from  various  estates,  and  manors? 
principally  those  of  Balsham,  Hallingbury,  Duosby,  Buslhig- 
thorpe,  Norton,  South  minster,  Much  Stanbridge,  and  Castle 
Camps. 

This  manor  is  said  to  have  caused  Mr.  Sutton  more  uneasiness 
than  any  other  occurrence  during  his  long  life.  Sir  John  Skyn- 
ner,  Knight,  being  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  sold  the  manor 
and  advowson  of  Castle  Camps  to  Mr.  Sutton  for  the  sum  of 
10,800/.  This  estate  was  so  purchased  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  Sir  John  Harrington,  to  whom,  it  seems,  Sir  John  Skynaer 
was  indebted.  Shortly  after  this  conveyance,  Skynner  was  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  languished  in  great 
distress  of  mind  and  circumstances.  From  this  place  he  petition- 
ed the  Lord  Chancel ler  EUesmere  to  see  him  righted,  stating  that 
Mr.  Sutton  had  unjustly  withheld  from  him  the  payment  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  sum  for  which  he  had  sold  him  Castle 
Camps.  He  acknowledged  that  of  this  sum  of  10,800/.  he  owed 
Sir  John  Harrington  9000/.  and  William  Smith  3100/.  The  resi- 
due he  was  himself  to  have  received ;  and  upon  this  understand- 
ing, the  deeds  upon  the  agreement  were  sealed,  containing  an  ac- 
quittance for  the  whole  sum,  of  which  Mr.  Sutton  paid  but  a  small 
part,  and  left  Loudon. 

This  was  Sir  John  Skynner's  statement,  and  it  very  properly 
produced  a  severe  letter  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  Mr.  Sutton, 
commanding  him  to  make  satisfaction  to  Sir  John's  creditors  that 
he  might  be  freed  from  prison,  and  his  wife  and  children  pro- 
vided for.  To  this  letter  Mr.  Sutton  replied  that  he  certainly 
bad  forborne  to  pay  Sir  John  Skinner  the  whole  of  the  money, 

because 

realised  the  immense  wealth-  flowing  to  him,"  {land.  Bed,  I.  p.  396,)  be  did 
not  enumerate  these  important  sources,  and  yet  he  has  detailed  with  scrupu- 
lous minuteness,  many  items  of  not  a  hundredth  part  their  value.  Are  they 
not  true  ?  At  ail  events,  in  a  memoir  professing  to  exceed  all  others  in  ac- 
curacy and  originality,  there  had  been  no  harm  in  mentioning  them.  They 
were  not  beneath  the  notice  of  such  a  writer  as,P* » vavi  -  Load.  177. 
i  2 
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because  there  existed  an  extent  upon  the  manor  of  Camps, "  ex- 
tended by  Wilbraham's  recognizance  to  the  use  of  Hr.  Wynne/' 
His  reason  for  leaving  London  be  says  was  bis  fear  of  the  plague, 
and  that  he  was  at  that  time  very  side,  or  be  would  have  per- 
sonally waited  upon  his  lordship,  whom  he  u  beseeches  on  his 
knees  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  spare  his  farther  answer  at 
that  time,  and  not  procure  the  King's  Majesty  to  be  his  heavy 
load  upon  this  occasion/'  This  letter  is  dated  September  3d, 
1607. 

The  matter  being  laid  before  Referees,  Mr.  Sutton  employed 
himself  with  all  diligence  to  convince  them  that  he  should  not  be 
safe  in  paying  tbe  money  to  Sir  John  Skynner  till  the  incum* 
brances  on  the  manor  of  Castle  Camps  were  all  removed*  In 
the  interval  several  unimportant  letters,  tending  to  throw  little 
or  no  light  on  tbe  matter,  passed  between  Mr.  Sutton  and  Sir 
John  Harrington:  those  of  the  latter  may  be  seen  in  Mat 
colm. 

Upwards  of  two  years  elapsed  before  Mr.  Button's  character 
was  cleared  as  to  this  matter.  In  the  meantime  poor  Sir  John 
Skinner  died,  in  great  misery,  "  under  arrest  of  sherihV  baylies/' 
and  haviug  in  his  life  tyme  been  played  uppon  the  extreme  scorn* 
fully."  This  indignity,  it  seems,  more  than  all  others,  broke 
his  heart  His  lady  and  her  children  also  suffered  grievously, 
and  it  is  supposed  Mr.  Sutton  occasionally  afforded  her  relief; 
for  in  the  postscript  of  a  letter  written  in  1610,  she  assures  him 
of  her  extreme  want  of  money  in  these  words :  "  Sir,  If  I  have  it  not 
to-morrow  by  one  of  the  clok,  in  faith  both  I  and  mine  are  utterly 
undon ;  and  if  it  wear  but  I  alone  I  should  not  care;  but  my  chil- 
dren goeth  to  my  hart  that  I  should  hurt  them/' 

Sir  John  Skinner's  charges  are  plain,  direct,  And  consistent : 
the  defence  is  involved  in  some  little  obscurity,  and  the  utmost 
that  appears  to  be  made  out  is  "  that  Sir  John  Hariogton  had 
been  playing  a  double  part  from  his  own  confession/'  which, 
gay*  Mr.  Sutton's  vindicator,  "  removes  .the  shade  from  Mr,  $ut- 
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tou's  character,  and  cloud*  M«  <>Wa  by  not  hare  cleared  the  matter 
sooner." 

What  was  the  issue  of  tbe  question  respecting  T^il^raham's  ex- 
tent upon  Skinner's  estate  we  are  left  in,  the  dark.  It  is,  only 
briefly  mentioned  in  Mr*  SutV>n's  answer  ty>  the  Lord  Chanpellor> 
$ut  Sir  John  Harington  evidently  kne^  from  tbe  first,  that  in  the 
year  1601  there  existed  a  statute,  or  rather  an  agreement,  for  one, 
by  which  Sir  Jo|}u  Skinner  agreed,  on  the  loan  of  1000/.  upon  the 
bond  of  Sir  John  Harington  and  Thomas  Markhain,  to  secure  the 
repayment  This  was  to  be  done  by  bis  entering  into  a,  statute,  to 
these  two  persons,  of  lQ,O0Qi.  for  conveying  over  Ca^nps  as  se- 
curity. 

Upon  this  statute  Sir  John  Skinner  yas  atresia).;  hut  at- 
tempted to  evade  tlje  consequences  by  a  flaw  in  the  writ,  wherein 
he  was  called  Skinner,  Esquire,  instead,  of  Skinner,  Knight,  Of 
this,  however,  it  seems,  no  advantage  accrued  to  hiin.  The  A,ct 
of  Parliament,  for  securing  the  mortmain,  had  provided  againsjt 
all  incumbrances  of  Skinner  and  Markhain,  "  of  vphick  tfiis  it 
*$u  of  the  chiefe"  and  Lord  Cooke,  had,  it  appears,  intending  to 
Jbuy  the  land,  examined  every  thing  very  strictly,  and  hearing 
this  statute  was  cancelled  and  vacated,  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  made  no  farther  question.  Upon  this  Lord  Harington  says 
he  persuaded  Mr.  Sutton  to  buy  the  manor,  londjide,  most  justly 
and  honestly,  and  gave  in  present  money  more  by  500/.  tjhan  lay 
Lord  Cooke  should  have  given,  to  the  great  relief  of  Sir  John 
Skinner  and  all.  "  who  is  much  to  blame  to  shew,  himself  so  un- 
thankful! for  yt"  This  deposition,  signed  by  Sir  John  Haring- 
ton, is  dated  Nov.  23,  1609. 

After  all,  it  does  not  appear  that  Sir  John  Skinner,  however 
Vrong  be  might  act  with  respect  to  this  estate  of  10,000/.  derived 
the  entire  benefit  of  10,800/.  for  which  bis  estate  was  spjd, 
though  no  doubt  can,  or  ought  to  be  entertained  of  Mr.  Sutton's 
integrity  in  this  transaction;  a  conclusion*  nevertheless,  which 
should  be  drawn  from  his  general  character  rather  than  froin  tha 
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evidence  furnished,  against  Sir  John  Skinner  and  in  his  favour, 
in  those  statements  which  his  vindicator  "  it  happy  to  have 
in  his  power  to  enable  him  to  clear  Mr.  Station  from  every  impu- 
tation." And  justice  demands  orte  observation,  fbnnded  in  the 
known  disposition  of  mankind  in  general  concerning  the  judg- 
ment usually  formed  of  disputes  between  the  rich  arid  the  poor. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  direst  Oftc's-self  of  a  bias  in  favour  Of 
the  rish  and  opulent,  and  still  less  easy  is  it  to  decide  with  per- 
fect impartiality  of  the  case  of  ode  confined  in  prison,  as  was  Sir 
John  Skinner's  misfortune.  Mr.  Malcolm,  however,  deserves 
praise  for  his  endeavours  to  clear  up  the  reproach  Which  might 
net  on  the  memory  of  so  good  and  benevolent  a  Aan  as  Mr.  Sut- 
ton. There  is  nearly  as  much  merit  in  defending  the  character 
of  the  deceased  as  in  the  support  of  those  Who  are  injnred  while 
living.  And  on  this  account  it  is  unnecessary  to  load  the  memory 
of  Sir  John  Skinner  with  heavier  imputations  than  he  appears 
really  to  have  deserved.  ' 

To  particularize  the  several  sources'  of  Mr.  Suttou's  wealth, 
arising  from  his  numerous  manors  and  estates  were  as  unin- 
teresting *  task,  and  become  at  least  as  intolerable  as  the  "  sets 
of  regulations,  copied  from  authors  by  authors,"  so  sarcastically 
censured  by  the  writer,  who,  superior  to  "  Heme,  Strype,  Stowe, 
Seymour,  Maitland,  and  other  historians  of  London/'  gives  a  pro- 
gressive statement  of  the  memorabilia  of  this  Hospital,  from  the 
governor's  books/' 

To  those  memorabilia  we  are  ranch  indebted ;  ndr  should  we 
have  been  less  so  had  they  been  introduced  to  us  in  a  somewhat 
lower  tone  of  exultation.  Should  the  reader  wish  to  consult  the 
several  miiiutia)  of  the  manors  above  referred  to  he  will  find  ample 
gratification  in  the  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Malcolm. 

This  very  accurate  author  farther  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Sut- 
ton's "  very  great  riches  procured  him  many  friends,  some  of 
whom  made  him  pay  dear  for  their  regard,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  piles  of  bonds  now  amongst  his  papers;  and  the  extraor- 
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dinary  and  most  unjustifiable  letters  he  haa  preserved,  to  the 
shame  of  their  authors,  who  appear  generally  to  have  considered 
him  a  mere  dotard,  ready  to  throw  away  bis  gold  to  avert  the  threats 
of  Heaven's  vengeance  they  lavish  on  him  in  case  of  denial.  In 
the  list  of  borrowers,  Queen  Elizabeth  stands  first  for  100/.  for 
one  year,  the  39th  of  her  Majesty's  reign."  Among  these  needy 
solicitors  we  also  find  the  names  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
the  Countess  of  Cumberland.  This  lady  writes  in  a  somewhat 
commanding  tone,  whicb,  nevertheless,  appears  to  have  been  war* 
ranted  by  the  unsolicited  promises  of  assistance  which  Mr.  Sut- 
ton had  made  to  her,  not  only  in  private,  but  also  in  the  presence 
of  her  f  servant  Mr.  Auditor  Ffuller."  This  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  Mr.  Sutton  is  reminded  of  bis  promises,  of  which 
the  native  benevolence  of  his  heart  would  doubtless  often  prompt 
him  to  be  very  liberal. 

Speaking  of  bis  charities,  Mr.  Pennant,*  mentions  one  species, 
which  he  recommends  in  the  strongest  manner  to  all  whom  Hea- 
ven hath  blessed  with  the  luxurious  power  of  doing  good.  He 
was  used,  in  dear  years  of  grain,  to  buy  great  quantities,  and  to 
cause  it  to  be  retailed  at  lower  prices  to  his  poor  neighbours.  By 
this  plan  he  relieved  their  wants,  he  took  away  the  cause  of  riots, 
and  probably  prevented  the  rise  of  infectious  disorders  by  the  ne- 
cessitated use  of  bad  and  unwholesome  diet. 

The  entire  fortune  of  Mr.  Sutton  at  •  his  death  is  said  to  have 
been,  in  land  5,000/.  per  annum ;  in  money  upwards  of  60,000/. 
the  greatest  estate  in  the  possession  of  any  private  gentleman 
till  much  later  times  f.  He  is  described  by  Mr.  Malcolm  as  fol- 
lowing a  line  of  business,  after  he  had  retired  from  the  more  ac- 
tive and  busy  scenes  of  the  commercial  world,  "  something  be- 
tween a  money  lender  and  a  farmer,"  His  town  residence  was 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Somerset,  and  his  country  house  at 
gtoke  Newingtou. 

He 

*  London,  177. 
t  Gen.  Biog.  Diet.    This,  hoirejgr,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  most  have 
Wen  exaggerated. 
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He  does  not  appear  to  have  retired  from  business  before  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Sutton,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1602.  She 
has  left  the  character  of  an  amiable,  charitable  woman ;  one  who 
promoted  the  benevolent  works  of  her  husband,  and  forwarded  all 
his  good  intentions.  In  one  of  her  letters,  dated  May  16th, 
1602,  she  thus  writes  :  "  There  is  in  alt  of  the  wheate  dressed 
XV  quters,  3  bushells  since  you  went,  and  now  they  are  about 
yor  best  wheate :  good  Mr.  Sutton,  I  beceeche  you  remember 
the  firste  for  the  poore  foolkes,  and  God  will  reward  yon."  What 
wife  of  the  present  day  shall  we  find  capable  of  writing  in  such  a 
strain  to  a  husband  worth  above  60,000/.  ?  And,  be  it  remember- 
ed, that  such  a  sum  is  more  than  trebled  iu  value  since  that 
time. 

Before  his  retirement  he  lived  with  great  munificence  and 
hospitality;  and  now,  having  no  issue,  resolved  to  devote  a 
portion  of  his  well-earned  riches  to  some  important  work  of  cha- 
rity. Accordingly  he  planned  the  design  of  an  Hospital  upon 
his  estate  at  Hallingbury  in  Essex  ;  but  an  opportunity  offering 
for  the  purchase  of  Howard-House  as  the  Charter-House  was 
then  called,  he  changed  that  intention,  and  devoted  the  greatest 
part  of  his  fortune  to  this  magnificent  establishment. 

Mr.  Malcolm,  assisted  by  Dr.  Bearcroft,  has  so  ably  described 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  charity  that  it  is  difficult  even  to 
abridge  his  account  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  my  own 
plan. 

Before  he  had  matured  his  plan,  the  Court  endeavoured  to  di- 
vert him  from  his  purpose,  and  Sir  John  Harington,  who  was  con- 
tinually urging  him  to  those  works  of  charity  which  his  own  be* 
Bevolen t  heart  more  sincerely  dictated  to  him,  meanly  endea- 
voured to  turn  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  his  own  benefit.  This 
be  laboured  to  accomplish  by  an  experiment  to  procure  Mr.  Sut- 
ton's consent  to  make  a  will  by  which  the  Duke  of  York  should 
become  his  heir.  For  such  a  legacy  the  allurement  of  a  peerage 
was  held  out  to  him.  Mr.  Sutton's  pious  intentions,  however, 
were  not  to  be  thwarted  by  the  gew  gaw  trappings  and  unmean* 
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ing  pageantry  attached  to  *be  heraldic  iitok-nasnes  -of  srkat  is 
called  worldly  splendour.  The  lustre  of*  coronet,  in  this  wwrift 
of  grown  children,  may  serve  well  enough  to  daczle  the  i 
and  may  too,  perhaps,  sometimes  operate  as  an  indac 
laudable  exertions  and  industry;  hut  to  him  whose  fatone  is  si- 
ready  made,  and  has  at  the  same  no  wish  superior  to  that  of  be- 
coming useful  to  his  fellow-men,  such  honour  is  but  a  leeble 
temptation.  Accordingly  the  good  old  man  boldly  declared  Ms 
resolution  to  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased.  When,  there- 
fore, he  had  finally  determined  on  the  situation  ier  his  Charily, 
he  began  in  earnest  to  secure  it  by  those  legal  harrier*  winch 
have  proved  its  safeguard  even  to  the  present  moment. 

But  he  did  not  accomplish  his  designs  without  much 
and  inconvenience.  Lord  Uarington,  who  thought  to  have  1 
his  own  court  to  James  the  First,  by  the  trap  he  bad  lead  in  de- 
vour of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  the  unfortunate  Charles  I., 
threw  obstacles  in  his  way,  while  he  appeared  so  tester  his  liber- 
ality. He  relaxed  not  however  in  <his  determination ;  and  the 
Charter-House  was  conveyed  to  him,  by  Thomas,  fianl  of  Suffolk, 
Theophilus,  Lord  Howard,  Thomss,  Carl  of  Arundel,  and  Wil- 
liam, Lord  Howard,  on  the  9th  of  May  1611 ;  and  be  < 
the  Letters  Patent,  with  licence  of  mortmain  from  King  Ji 
on  the  22d  of  the  following  month.  For  these  premises,  inesudnsg 
Pardon  Church  Yard,  Whitewell-beaob*  with  two  UMssunges  and 
closes  of  land  adjoining,  he  paid  the  sum  of  13,000/.  The  Char- 
ter authorised  him  at  his  sole  charge  to  found  an  Hospital  nod 
Free-School  within  the  Charter-House.  This  Charier  trf  incor- 
poration stipulated  that  he  should  endow  the  Hospital  with  1 
manors  and  other  lands  of  the  value  of  4,483/.  19*.  IQd.  It  4 
enabled  the  governors  to  receive  of  the  Mansion-house  buildings 
and  lands,  also  bis  manors  in  Essex,  Lincoln,  Wilts,  Cambridge, 
and  Middlesex,  with  advowsons,  &e.  and  to  "  purchase  and  hold 
lands,  generally  for  its  maintenance,  for  the  abiding,  dwelling,, 
sustentatiou,  and  relief  of  such  numbers  of  poor  people  and  chil- 
dren, as  Thomas  Sutton,  during  his  life,  or  the  governor*  after 
8  his 


his  snath,  should  appbiut;  that  the  whole  should  be  fat  from 
the  wmitaftsoa  of  the  ordinary,  except  by  their  own  app^Mtaen^ 
and  they  bad  power  lo  receive  oM  lands,  &c.  without  any  tieenoo 
of  pardon  for  tbe  alienation  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  atatutea 
of  mortmain.  Tbe  governors  were  thereby  moerporated  by  the* 
title  of '  The  Governor*  of  tbe  lands.  Possessions,  Revenues,  and 
Goods  of  the  Hospital  of  KingJsines,  founded  in  Charter  House, 
urithi*  the  County  of  Middlesex,  at  the  humble  petition  and  only 
oasts  and  changes  of  Thomas  Sutton  Esq.9  to  bare  a  common  seal 
for  granting  leasee,  and  other  corporate  acts,  bet  no  lease  of  tfco 
patronage  at  HalMngbary  to  be  made,  other  thaa  soch  as  should 
determine  wfcen  the  preacher  of  the  Hospital  at  the  date  of  the 
tease,  aboald  die  or  resign,  or  be  removed ;  (which  provision  oe- 
caved  that  heaeftce  to  accompany  the  office  of  preacher  or  mini- 
ster), and  that  they  should  wot  make  any  lease,  grant,  convey 
ance,  or  estate,  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  either  hi  possession, 
or  not  above  two  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  estate  in  pos- 
session ;  and  whereupon  tbe  accustoreabfe  yearly  rent  or  more, 
by  the  greater  part  of  fa*  years,  next  before  the  making  each 
lease  reserved,  doe,  or  payable,  should  not  be  reserved,  and  yearly 
payable  daring  the  continuance  of  every  soch  lease ;  and  that  the 
increase  of  the  rents  or  revenues  should  be  employed  to  tbe  mainte* 
naaoe  of  more,  and  other  poor  people,  to  be  placed  there,  or  to  the 
Anther  augmentation  of  the  allowance  of  those  persons  who 
should  bo  there;  and  not  be  converted  to  any  private  use*  And 
to  the  end  that  all  auspioioB  of  indirect  dealing  might  be  pre- 
vented, it  expressly  provided  that  the  lands  should  not  be  leased, 
demised,  granted,  or  conveyed,  to  any  of  the  governors  them- 
selves  or  to  any  persons  Jer  their  use,  although  express  mention 
of  tbe  yearly  value  and  oertainty  of  the  premises  be  made,  any  act 
or  restraint  to  the  contrary ;  with  power  to  make  bye-laws.  And 
the  livings  upon  the  estates  to  be  presented  to  the  scholars  brought 
up  there,  avoiding  as  much  as  might  be  the  giving  of  more  benefice 
than  one  to  any  one  incumbent" 
The  Governors  are  enabled,  by  the  patent,  to  receive  chariu 
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able  donations  from  any  person  inclined  to  bestow  them  oa  tbe 
hospital  and  free-school ;  the  latter  to  have  as  many  scholam  as 
the  governors  chuse  to  admit,  to  be  under  the  tuition  of  a  master, 
and  usher.* 

It  was  Mr.  Sutton's  intention  to  have  himself  presided  as  mas*, 
ter  of  the  hospital ;  but  having  been  seriously  injured  by  a  slow 
fever,  he  nominated  the  Rev.  John  Hutton,  A.  M.  vicar  of  Lit- 
tlebury,  first  master,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1611.  At  this 
time  he  resided  at  Hackney ;  and  on  the  first  of  November  of  the 
same  year,  he  signed  a  deed  of  gift  of  tbe  estates  mentioned  in 
the  letters  patent  to  the  governors,  in  trust  for  the  Hospital, 
On  the  following  day  he  made  his  will,  which  was  signed  and 
aealed  on  the  28th  of  November.  He  died  at  Hackney,  on  the 
12th  of  December,  1611,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  Edmond 
Phillips  had  40/.  4s.  &d.  for  embalming  his  body,  which  was  en- 
closed in  lead,  and  removed  in  the  roost  respectful  manner,  accom- 
panied by  the  governors,  from  Hackney  to  Christ  Church,  New* 
gate  $tjreet,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1612.  Many  men  of  rank  and 
respectability  attended  his  remains  to  this  place  of  temporary 
interment,  till  the  Chapel  of  his  Hospital  was  finished. 

The  costs  of  bis  funeral,  the  paintings  and  decorations  of  bis 
arms,  and  the  expences  of  his  entombment  at  tbe  Charter-House, 
were  uncommonly  great,  f  The  tolal  expences  of  the  funeral 
amounted  to  2228/.  1Q#.  3d.  His  tomb,  pf  which  an  excellent 
drawing  by  Vertue,  is  still  preserved  in  tbe  apartment  in  the 
gallery,  was  most  superb.  According  to  the  receipt,  mentioned 
in  the  note  Ijelow,  it  was  in  height  twenty-five rfeet,  in  breadth 

thirteen 

*  Malcolm,  ubi  supra.  • 

t  Alt.  WaJpole,  jo  his  Anecdetes  pf  Painting,  Vol.  II.  p.  £74,  as  «i|e«L 
by  Malcolm,  say*  that  the  tomb  or  tablet  of  Mr.  Law,  executor  to  Mr. 
Sutton's  Will,  was  included  in  the  charge  for  the  Founder's  ;  but  Mr  Mai* 
colm  has  exhibited  a  very  scrupulous  receipt,  signed  by  Nicholas  Johnson, 
£d round  Kineflman,  and  Nicholas  Stone,  citizens  and  free-masons  of  London? 
"  in  full  payment  of  lower  hundreth  pounds  for  making,  finishing,  guild- 
ing,  and  putting  op,  of  a  monument  or  tombe,"  for  Mr.  Sutton*;  and  in  this 
receipt  no  allusion  is  made  to  any  other  tomb. 
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thirteen  feet,  and  was  "  sett  oute  and  garnished  with  divers 
cullomes,  ^>edistalls,  capitalist  pictures,  tables,  and  arms,  of  da- 
blaster,  louche,  lance,  and  other  hard  stone/1  It  is  placed  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  chapel,  within  the  Hospital.  This 
situation  has  been  objected  to  as  being  extremely  injudicious  :* 
the  tomb  being  close  in  the  north-east  corner,  between  a  window 
and  the  dark  east  wall.  Not  a  ray  of  light  falls  on  it :  and  while 
the  spectator  wishes  to  view  it,  he  must  risk  his  shins  against  the 
benches  for  the  poor  scholars  immediately  before  it ;  while  his 
eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  window,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  his 
vision.  It  is  a  snbject  of  regret,  that  so  noble  a  tomb  should  be 
thus  lost  in  darkness  and  obscurity.  The  effigies  is  in  a  black 
gown  and  ruff,  with  grey  hair  and  beard,  under  a  most  superb 
Composite  canopy.  The  bas-relief  above  the  cornice  has  great 
merit  in  the  easy  disposition  of  upwards  of  fifty  whole-length 
figures,  seated  and  standing  around  a  preacher.  The  tomb  is 
thus  inscribed : 

"  Here  lieth  buried  the  body  of  Thomas  Sutton,  late  of 
Castle  Camps,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  Esq*  at  whose 
only  costs  and  charges  this  hospital  was  founded,  and  en- 
dowed with  large  possessions  for  the  relief  of  poor  men  and 
children :  be  was  a  gentleman,  born  at  Knaith,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln  ;  of  worthy  and  honest  parentage.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  79  years,  and  deceased  the  12  th  of  December, 
161 1." 

It  appears  that  the  original  intention  was  to  have  had  the  tomb 
twenty-two  feet  high,  ten  wide,  and  five  deep,  for  350/.  But, 
as  this  was  never  executed,  the  following  "  note  of  the  particu- 
lars of  the  worke  concern  in  ge  Mr.  Sutton's  tomb/'  may  be  an 
acceptable  article  to  the  curious,  as  well  as  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  itf 

For. 
•  Mai.  Load.  Red.  I.  4*3. 
t  Vide  Mai.  ubi  supra. 
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For  the  enrichtnge  within  the  arch  * 

For  the  two  oaptames,  sittinge  - 

For  the  four  rapitalts  • 

For  his  picture  and  crest,  att  his  feete 

For  the  two  boys,  labour  and  rest      ... 

For  the  pellasters,  carved  three  sides  a  piece 

For  the  three  pictures,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charitie 

For  the  armes         ••••-. 

For  the  two  capitails       - 

Fer  the  storye  over  the  cornishe        ... 

For  enrichinge  under  the  cornishe     ... 

For  the  two  Deaths'  heads,  and  one  Cherubims'  head  5 

For  the  roses  and  other  flowers,  and  inrichinge    - 

Fer  paynting  and  guildinge       - 

For  carrying e  the  work,  and  settinge  wth  cramps  of 

iron  and  bricks  ..... 

For  working  of  the  masonry  in  alablaster    - 
For  workinge  the  six  cotluines  ... 

For  smwinge  the  hard  stone       .... 
For  working  and  pollishihge  fit*  ranee  ptllaster* 
For  working  and  pollishinge  the  com  of  ranee 
For  Workinge,  rubbinge,  and  pollishinge  all  the  tables, 

both  of  ranee  and  touch      .... 
For  sixty  foote  of  ranee,  at  10*.  a  foote 
For  eighty  foote  of  touch  .... 

For  nine  bade  of  alablaster,  at  6/.  a  loade,  wth  the 

carryage 

For  working  and  pollishinge  the  ledger 
For  thirty  foot  of  pace,  at  2$.  6d.  a  foote    - 
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Summed  to  this  till  i»  the  receipt  bid«*iae»tio*ed;  by 
itiph  it  wool*  soe»,  that  tho  exeeoftor,  Richard  Sutton,  go* 
generously  gave  thorn  93/.  3*  mare  than  their  domaui 

Mr.  Sutton  left  12,110;.  17*.  bd  in  le^wtie^;  and  not*  4O0Q/. 
were  found  in  hja  cheat*  This,  winding  his,  plat*  and  jfwlq, 
with  every  other  description  of  goods,  amounted,  by  appraise, 
moat,  to  4977/.  let.  24.  Hw  chain  of  gold  weighed  0*  00*400, 
mad  ww*  valued  at  1,132/. ;  bia  damask  gown,  faced  with  wrought 
velvet,  an*  **  with  buttons,  wm  appraised  at,  10/. ;  hi*  jewels  at 
80/. ;  and  plate  at,  218/.  6a,  4f*.  The.  oxeeuAofa  received,  from 
the  day  of  his  death  to  1680*  4W«3/*  0#,  94,* 

Stowe  remarks  that  this  Hospital  is  the  greatest  gift  m  $eg- 
Und,  either  in  Protectant  or  Catholic  tines,  aver  bestowed  by 
any  individual,  till  we  come  to  tho.  time  <rf  the  foundation  of  Quy'a 
Qosfutal  in  tjie  boroagh  of  Southwarfc.  It  w,**  howevor,  at  one 
time,  exposed  to  inwinent  dagger  by  aa  attack;  from  Mr-  Sutton'* 
Of  phew,  Mr.  Simon  l)axter,  s*d  Sir  fraacUBapoii.t  Thefiia* 
of  these  person*  being  next  heir  of  Mr.  Sutton,  and  not  poeaoq*. 
iog  the  benevolence  of  his  ancle,  adapted  a  prpeeedfrg  at  ooDjr 
mon  law,  to  regain  poasfsaio*  of  the  property  tan*  vestal  in  cha- 
litaMe  usee,  ha  thereto*  brought,  an  action,  qf:  tfeanaas  against 
the  executors  of  his  will,  to  try,  tjieir  right  to  the  land*;  and  04 
the  20th  of  June,  1612,  tfey  filed  their  bijl  in  tb*.  Court  of 
Chancery  against  then*  which  wa*  heard,  w  tho  lsf  o(  fiejbjrjisxy 
Allowing,  beford  Lord  Kllesmore,  Chancellor,  th*  Igaster  of  tho 
Balk,  Chief  Justice  of  tho  Court  of  Ring's  flench,  Ujri  Chk/ 
Boron,  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  a#4  Justices  Warbnrtox^ 
Crook,  Bromley,  and  Winch.    They  agreed  in  %ec}ingaji  issu* 


*  The  accounts  that  have  beep  published  respecting  the  real  extent  of 
Mr.  Sutton's  fortune  at  the  time  of  hit  death  are  somewhat  contradictory ; 
and  as  Mr.  Malcolm,  whose  authority  I  have  adopted  above,  does  not  notice 
any  statements  of  his  predecessors  on  this,  or  hardly  any  of  his  subjects,  it 
is  impossible  to  form,  an  accurate  judgment  on  this  porta. 

t  Malcolm:  bat  what  personal  »&•/•,  in  Frapcyi  had  in. this  UDgrac,ioiit 
bosi»eu  we  are  uot  informed. 
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at  law,  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  a  special  verdict  to  be  pro* 
cared,  by  which  every  doubt  was  to  be  considered  and  decided. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  certi- 
fied that  the  bill  was  found  Bitta  Vera,  that  the  Founder's 
incorporation  was  sufficient,  good,  and  effectual  in  law.* 

Baxter  afterwards  severely  repented  of  his  vain  opposition; 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  decision,  and  consented  to  receive 
a  legacy  of  300/.  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  will.f 

This  disagreeable  business  being  ended,  the  Institution  soon 
became  established  beyond  the  power  of  any  legal  assaults  to 
overthrow  it;  and  it  has  ever  since  so  remained.  Neither  the 
mad  fanaticism  of  the  reign  of  hypocrites,  during  the  puritanic 
usurpation  of  the  rebel  Cromwell,  the  precarious  period  of  the 
Revolution  of  1668,  nor  the  accidents  of  fire,  plague,  or  pesti- 
lence, have  eventually  weakened  the  energies  of  this  excellent 
charity ;  uor  has  internal  dispute  been  yet  of  sufficient  force  to 
check  the  current  of  its  benevolence.  "  It  still  bids  defiance  to 
every  assault,  except  that  which  Britons  will  never  bring  against 
it,  the  want  of  public  charity." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  governors,  after  the  death  of  the 
founder,  was  holdeu  on  the  30th  of  June,  1613;  and  on  the 
30th  of  the  following  month,  they  made  an  order  that  "  there 
shall  no  rogues  or  common  beggars  be  placed  in  the  hospital, 
but  such  poor  persous  as  can  bring  good  testimony  of  their  good 
behaviour,  and  soundness  in  religion,  and  such  as  have  been  ser- 
vants to  the  king,  either  decrepid  or  old  captains,  either  at  aea 
or  land,  soldiers  maimed  or  impotent,  decayed  merchants,  men 
fallen  into  decay  through  shipwreck,  casualty  by  fire,  or  such 
evil  accident;  those  who  have  been  captives  under  the  Turks, 
&c.  and  no  children  whose  parents  have  any  estate  in  lands  to 
leave  unto  them,  but  only  the  children  of  poor  men  that  want 
meaus  to  bring  them  up."    This  order  has  ever  since  been  the 
guiding  rule  for  the  qualification  of  all  applicants. 

On 
•  10  Co.  Rep.  I.  in  Highra.  Piet.  Lond.  651. 

f  Highmore's  Law  of  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uies,  200,  441,  as  cited 
b/  himself  ia  the  work  last  quoted. 
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On  the  10th  of  December,  1613,  the  various  officers  of  the 
Hotpital  dined  together  agreeably  to  an  order  for  that  purpose. 
The  expenses  of  their  diet  and  fire  were  limited  to  6>.  &d.  each 
par  week.  At  the  same  time,  Richard  Birde,  Mr.  Sutton's  por- 
ter, was  permitted  to  retain  that  situation,  although  a  married 
man.  His  gardener,  in  the  same  predicament,  had  the  like,  in* 
dnlgence. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1614,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Sutton's 
tomb  should  be  erected,  "  one  the  north  syde  of  the  chapell,  and 
the  poore  sebollers  seates  to  be  nexte  the  sayd  tombe."  The' 
ebapel  was  then  nearly  finished ;  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  conse- 
crated before  the  next  meeting.  The  burial-ground  was  also 
ordered  to  be  prepared  about  the  same  time.  December  the  12th 
of  the  same  year,  being  the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Sutton's  death, 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  removal  of  his  coffin  from  Christ  Church. 
It  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  poor  men  into  the  vault  prepared 
for  iU  reception.* 

A  young  person  of  the  name  of  Crofts,  was  the  first  scholar 
sent  to  Cambridge.  This  took  place  October  13th,  1617.  His 
exhibition  was  20/.  per  annum  during  pleasure.  The  following 
year  the  governors  prescribed  the  "  Sonday  dynner  to  seaven 
persons  att  the  M™.  table,  and  theire  attendants,  viz.  a  joynte 
of  mutton,  veale,  or  porke,  XXd. ;  roast  beefe  lis.  Vld. ;  and 
a  capon,  or  some  other  dishe  of  Us. ;  in  all  Vis.  VIHd."  The 
scholars  gowns  were  made  at  that  time  of  broad- cloth,  at  9*.  64. 
per  yard ;  lined  with  bays  at  2s.  4d.  per  yard ;  for  making  2* .  4rf. 
Total  expence  of  a  gown  36* .  2d. 

In  the  year  1619,  it  having  been  represented  to  the  gover- 
nors, by  Sir  Henry  Montague,  Lord  Cbief  Justice,  that  the  roads 
next  to  Islington  were  very  bad,  a  causeway,  44  poles  in  length, 
with  a  ditch  three  feet  broad,  were  ordered  at  Wilderness  Row. 
The  ditclt  is  now  filled  up;  but  the  causeway  still  remains,  and 
a  row  of  good  houaes,  facing  the  Charter-House  Garden  Wall, 
has  been  erected,  extending  from  the  east  end  of  Pardon  Passage 

l°Goswell  Street 

The 
•  Pen.  Ltud.  177. 
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The  foundation  was  bow  carried  os  wttkprapefitp  audi  peace 
till  the  year  104%  or  2fK  when  it  sustained  a  Joes  of  eeariy  80001* 
bat  it  soon  recovered:  itself;  and  in  tfaoyaar  IGN'tbe  charter 
was  confirmed  by  parliament*  Four  yearn  afterwards  the  gover- 
nors wereable,  oat  of  tjie  Hospital  stock  renmiaing  in  the  Recefrejfa 
hand?  upon  hi*  lsat  account,  to  give  the  sum  of  tww  hundred 
pounds  towards  the  repairs  then  carrying  on  at  St  Paul'*  Ca&ha* 
drei :  Hie  governors  justifying  their  liberality  by  a  confident 
belief  "  that  the  founder,  yf  he  were  lyviag,  wouU  have  give* 
a  la^ge  contribution  towards  the  repair  of  the  said  churoh,  being 
aoe  needfall  and  pious  a  work*." 

,  The  same  year.  Sir  John  North  had  the  gate-house  at  Ml  per 
annqro  from  the  physician,  Br*  Wright,  whose  residence  it  bad 
been  in  virtue  of  his  office, 

During  the  plague  in  1630,  an  order  was  made  to  dismiss  the 
scholars  and  others,  pot  upon  the  establishment,  and  to  bar  the 
gates  against  ail  but  those  who  were  compelled  to  enter  with 
necessaries,  with  a  proviso,  that  if  the  ooutagioa  increased,  the 
whole  was  to  be  dissolved  and  the  inhabitants. removed.  Forte- 
nately,  however,  the  pestilence  raged  not  to  that  extent,  and  in 
a  few  years  afterwards  the  governor*  subscribed  10M.  for  the 
distressed  Protestants  in  Ireland 

But  now  a  thick  cloud  was  gathering  round  the  affair*  of  thia 
invaluable  charity.  In  1643  so  little  money  was  received  by 
the  tenants  of  the  hospital  lands,  and  the  excise  upon  beer,  flesh, 
victuals,  salt,  &c,  had  so  increased  their  prices,  that  the  go* 
vernors  were  under  the  necessity,  of  ordering  every  Wednesday 
evening  to  he  kept  as  a  fast. 

A.  still  worse  calamity,  however,  threatened  them*  The  go- 
vernment of  the  country  had  beguu  to  be  usurped  by  a  lawless 
banditti  of  pretended  saints,  who,  under  pretence  of  following  a 
mere  strict  line  of  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline,  committed 
the  moat  alarming  excesses  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism. 

The  rebellion  of  tbeae  odious  enthusiasts  had  impaired*  (he 

'  public 

*  Of  tUis  Malcolm  has  made  no  mention. 
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public  treasury  so  much,  that  money  wan  looked  for  from  every 
quarter  ;  and  io  the  year  1645,  the  troops  assuming  possession 
of  some  of  its  estates,  the  revenues  were  seized.  The  expendi- 
ture of  the  house  was  1500/.  beyond  what  was  received,  and  some 
abatements  were  necessarily  made  in  the  domestic  economy. 
Parliament,  however,  interfered,  and  ordered  that  such  of  the 
governors  as  had  subscribed  the  engagement,  or  the  major  part 
of  them,  should  proceed  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  hospital  until 
they  should  make  further  orders  therein. 

At  this  period  the  Institution  had  infallibly  gone  to  ruin,  had 
not  the  good  management  of  the  governors  preserved  a  stock  in 
their  chest,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  procure  relief  in  their 
greatest  necessity.  "  Here/'  very  justly  and  appropriately,  ob- 
serves Mr.  Malcolm,  "  Here  is  a  glorious  prospect  of  civil  war ! 
Let  such  us  wish  to  promote  it  look  on  the  aged  and  desolate  of 
this  and  other  charities  suffer iug  deprivations  and  wretchedness* 
for  an  antidote/'  Yes,  let  those  who  are  so  loud  in  their  com* 
plaints  of  the  real  or  imaginary  distresses  of  the  present  times* 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  desolation  that  must  ensue  should  the 
turbulent  and  the  factious  succeed  over  the  efforts  of  the  charitable, 
the  peaceable  and  the  wise.  A  very  few  years  of  a  modern  age  of 
reason  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  goodiest  works  of  entire 
ages  of  Christian  benevolence  ;  and  another  reign  of  fanaticism 
would  throw  this  country  a  century  backward  in  morals,  arts,  and 
philosophy  :  neither  the  negative  virtues  of  deism,  nor  the  hollow 
pretensions  of  fanaticism,  are  compatible  with  the  genuine  peace 
of  society,  or  the  mild  sympathies  of  true  religion  :  the  triumph 
of  either  would  be  the  death-wound  of  all  such  institutions  as  th& 
one  under  consideration. 

The  interference  of  Parliament,  above  alluded  to,  appears  from 
the  following  extract  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons: 

"  Die  Mcrcurii,  I7<>  Aprilis,  1650,  Resolved  by  the  Parlia- 
ment that  such  of  the  present  Governors  of  Sutton's  Hospital!, 
who  have  subscribed  the  engagement,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 

Part  III.  2  M  dot 
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doe  proceed  on  all  the  business  of  the  Hospital),  tmtttl  the  Par* 
liament  take  further  order. 

n  Hen.  Scobell,  CI.  Parliament* 

About  this  time  many  resignations  of  the  governors  took  place  ; 
and  the  violence  of  party,  or  the  turbulence  of  faction,  caused 
some  to  be  expelled. 

The  crisis  of  danger  was  now  fast  approaching,  and  the  new 
saints  in  parliament  became  the  governing-  party  at  the  Charter- 
House.  Its  records  were  therefore  Soon  disgraced  by  the  names 
of  Essex,  Salisbury,  Lisle,  Oliver  St.  John,  Sir  William  Ar- 
iniue,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Lenthill,  Whitelocke,  Fairfax,  and  last, 
though  first  and  greatest  in  infamy,  "  His  Excellency  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Esq.  Captain- General  of  the  forces  raised  by  the 
Parliament."  I  mean  not  to  stigmatize,  with  equal  severity,  all 
the  persons  here  mentioned  ;  but  certainly  no  great  honour  could 
redound  to  the  foundation,  by  the  support  of  revolutionists,  rebels, 
and  fanatics;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  governors  did  not  think 
the  Institution  perfectly  safe,  since,  in  the  year  1652,  they 
petitioned  Parliament  to  confirm  their  charter  under  the  Great 
Seal. 

The  meetings  of  the  governors  were  frequently  attended  by 
the  arch-hypocrite  Oliver,  but  he  never  sigued  the  orders.  The 
last  time  he  attended,  was  on  March  the  6th,  1653-4.  He  re- 
signed his  office  of  governor  "  by  writing  under  his  hand  and 
seal,"  and  Major- General  Skippon  was  elected  in  the  place  "  of 
his  highnesse  the  lord  Protector." 

May  20th,  1658,  Lord  Richard  Cromwell  was  chosen  a  go- 
vernor ;  and  fortunately  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  beneficent 
Providence,  the  Institution  survived  the  storms  of  the  civil  war, 
so  "  that  since  the  Restoration  scarcely  an  incident  has  arisen 
which  could  be  detailed  with  any  prospect  of  information  or 
amusement."    s 

It  taay,  however,  be  stated,  that  the  Tosses  which  the  settled 

endowment 

•  Journals  of  the  Houie  of  Commons,  Vol.  VI.  p.  400. 
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endowment  had  sustained  were  considerably  increased  tinder  the 
mismanagement  of  Gerard  ;  yet  by  the  just  and  faithful  condnct 
of  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  one  of  the  founder's  executors,  the  funds, 
by  the  year  tyff73,  improved  to  5391/.  13*.  M.  annual  produce. 
Since  that  period  the  improvements  have  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  some  other  estates :  for  at  the  time  when  Maitland 
wrote,  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  although  the  revenue 
then  amouuted  to  6000/.  per  annum,  yet  it  did  not  appear  that 
any  other  addition  was  made  to  the  number  of  persons  upon  the 
foundation,  than  four  boys  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  the 
house,  and  five  to  that  of  students  at  the  Universities,  making 
the  former  forty -four,  and  the  latter  twenty-nine :  which,  toge* 
ther  with  eighty  old  pensioners,  made  the  total  number  of 
members  one  hundred  and  fifty-three,  exclusive  of  the  servants 
of  the  house.*  Many  scholars  are  now  received  who  are  not 
upon  the  foundation,  and  are  boarded  by  the  school-master.  There 
are  at  present  twenty-nine  exhibitions;  but  in  the  year  1801 
•nry  two  went  to  the  University,  f 

The  pensioners  lead  a  kind  of  collegiate  life,  and  Kve  toge* 
ther.  They  are  provided  with  convenient  apartments,  and  are 
supplied  with  every  necessary  for  their  comfortable  subsistence, 
except  apparel,  in  tieu  of  which  they  are  allowed  a  gown  and 
fourteen  pounds  per  annum  each.  The  scholars,  who,  at  the 
time  of  their  admission,  must  b£  between  the  ages  of  fen  and 
fifteen,  have  not  only  handsome  lodgings,  and  are  instructed  in 
classical  learning,  &c.  bat  are  aha  supplied  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  They  continue  at  the  school  for  eight  years  orify. 
The  exhibitions  at  the  University  are  twenty  pounds  per  annum, 
to  continue  for  the  term  of  eight  years.  The  boys  that  are  inca- 
pable of  being  brought  up  scholars  are  put  out  apprentices,  and 
the  Sura  of  forty  pounds  given  with  each  of  them.  As  a  further 
encouragement  to  the  scholars  brought  up  on  this  foundation, 

2H3  there 

*  Maitland's  London,  II.  U91. 
t  Mtl.  Lod.  J.  4U,  unto  A.  D# 180*. 
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there  are  nine  ecclesiastical  preferment*  in  the  patronage  of  tho 
governors,  who,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  hospital 
are  to  coirfer  them  upon  those  who  are  educated  thereiu. 

The  whole  Institution  is  governed,  under  certain*  restrictions* 
by  a  Master,  who  is  himself  always  a  governor.     The  governor* 
are  sixteen  in .  number.*     Their  place,  in  case  of  death,  or  re* 
.  woval,  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  uomiuatiou  of  the  remainder - 
They  are  absolute  in  their  decrees,  and  appoint  every  officer  of 
the  Institution,  pensioners,    and  scholars*     Their  seal  is  Mr. 
Sutton's  arms.     The  followiug  are  the  present  governors,  who 
present  by  rotation  :f— The  KING,  the  QUEEN,  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  K.  G.   Marquis  Camden,  K.  G.    Earl  Spencer,  K.  G. 
Earl  of  Chatham,  K.  G.  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Earl  of  Moira,  K.  G. 
Earl  Grey,  Viscount  Sidmouth,   the  Bishop  of  London,   Lord 
Grenville,   Lord  Elleuborougb,    Lord  Erskine,   and  the  Rev. 
Philip  Fisher,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Fisher,  D.  D.  Master;  the  Rev.  J.  Curry, 
Preacher;  the  lie  v.  John  Russell,  M.  A.  Schoolmaster;  the 
Rev.  Robert  Watkinson,  B.  D.  2d  Master ;  the  Rev.  W.  U. 
Chapman,  M.  A.  and  Thomas  Gilbauck  Ackland,  Assistants  of 
the  School;  Thomas  Ryder,  Esq.  Registrar  ;  Robert  Barber, 
Esq.  Receiver;  H.  J.  Sayer,  Esq.  Auditor;  Rev.  Charles 
Richard  Pritchett,  M.  A.  Reader  and  Librarian;  Mr.  William 
George,  Writing-Master;  Arthur  Daniel  Stone,  M.  D.  Physi- 
cian; Mr.  William  Norris,  Surgeon;  Mr.  Ingerston,  Apothe- 
cary, Mr.  Stevens,  Organist ;  W.  A.  Dixon,  Manciple ;  Tho- 
mas Ryder,  Esq.  Clerk  of  tlie  Courts;  aud  Mr.  Pilkiugtoiy 
Surveyor* 

In  the  list  of  the  masters  of  the  Charter  House,  are  to  be  found 

■oat 

•  Those  who  met  for  the  first  time  %»«re  appointed  by  the  king;  and 
f*c  $lmUie$  of  their  signatures  may  be  teen  on  •  plate  giveu  in  the  first 
▼olume  of  Lundiuiuiu  Kedirivum,  facing  page  414. 

t  The  King  presents  two,  and  the  Queen  one ;  and  theii  the  other  G<*- 
Timers  one  each,  aa  the  places  bouooio  vacant. 
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eome  names  of  great  respectability  and  importance  in  the  literary 
world.  They  are  seventeen  in  number,  from  the  foundation  to 
the-  present  time,  so  that,  upon  an  average,  they  must  have  pre- 
sided about  twelve  years  each. 

The  list  of  preachers  also  presents  a  catalogue  of  reputable 
names,  with  a  very  few  exceptions.  In  the  list  of  school-masters, 
are  some  very  honourable  names :  we  may  mention  that  of  An- 
drew Tookc,  M.  A.  the  well-known  translator  of  Pompey's  Pan- 
theon, and  various  other  works ;  and  also  that  of  the  late  Mathcw 
Raine,  D.  D. 

AVe  must  now  attempt  a  description  of  the  several  parts  of  this 
excellent  building,  and  of  such  of  its  external  decorations,  at 
have  not  yet  been  noticed :  in  these  delineations  I  must  again 
eall  in  the  aid  of  that  accurate  antiquary,  to  whose  indefatigable 
researches  every  subsequent  writer  on  the  topography  of  London 
must  be  so  greatly  indebted,  though  he  appears  in  some  instances 
to  have  overlooked  what  many  will  deem  important  objects ;  and 
in  others,  to  have  extended  his  observations  to  matters  of  compa- 
ratively trifling  import. 

The  CHAPEL  of  the  Charter  House  is  built  of  brick  and 
boulder,  and  lined  with  wainscot  six  feet  high  ;  the  floor  is  paved 
with  tile  ;  the  pews  oak,  with  two  aisles;  the  windows  Gothic; 
in  the  (piddle  of  the  building  a  range  of  pillars  and  arches  of  the 
Tuscan  order.  The  north  wall  has  two  small  windows,  in  which 
are  the  arms  of  Mr.  Sutton,  in  painted  glass.  A  winJow,  with  a 
flat  arch,  and  Ave  lancet-shaped  divisions,  nearly  fills  the  spaee 
between  the  altar  and  the  ceiling.  The  keystones  of  the  Tuscan 
arches,  the  bracket*  and  decorations  of  which  are  clumsy  and 
inelegant,  are  Mr.  Sutton's  arms. 

The  ceiling  along  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  entirely 
flat     There  is  at  this  end  a  strong  plain  gallery. 

The  altar,  round  which  the  waiiiscotting  is  nine  feet  high,  is 
elevated  on  a  single  step.  Over  it,  the  plain  gilt  paunels  con- 
tain the  Decalogue,  the>  Creed,  and  the  Pater  Neater,  with  a  tri- 

2JU  angle 
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angle  in  a  glory,  and  a  circular  pediment  inscribed  from  the  2Sd 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

At  the  west  end  is  a  small,  plain  organ,  on  a  very  rich  gal- 
lery, if,  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  a  crowd  of  unmeaning  ornaments 
can  make  it  so— helmets/ armour,  flags,  drams,  guns,  masks, 
cherubim,  coats  of  arms,  heads,  hearts,  guitars,  and  composite 
capitals,  without  shafts,  or  any  kind  of  termini.  Such  were  the 
heterogeneous  assemblages  admired  in  the  days  of  James  I. 

The  length  of  the  chapel  is  sixty-three  feet,  breadth  thirty- 
eight,  altitude  twenty-four.  " 

The  greatest  curiosity  in  this  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  the 
founder,  which  has  already  been  sufficiently  described.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  altar  is  the  monument  of  "  John  Law,  Esq,  one 
of  the  executors  of  the  founder/1  He  died  the  17th  of  October, 
1614.  He  is  represented  dressed  in  black  robes,  and  a  raff;  and 
with  a  poiuted  beard.  There  is  a  cauopy  over  bis  bead,  and 
angels  on  the  sides.  There  is  a  representation  of  an  infant  seated 
on  a  skull,  intimatiug  that  all  ages  are  subject  to  mortality. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  figure  of  Francis 
Beaumont,  Esq.  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  a  gown  and  ruff, 
before  a  desk,  on  which  is  an  inscription,  giving  some  account 
of  his  birth,  death,  &c. 

A  tablet  on  the  south  wall,  having  a  long  Latin  inscription,  is 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Levett,  M.  D.  physician  to  the 
hospital  twlve  years,  who  died  July  2,  1735,  aged  fifty-six. 
Another  tablet  on  the  north  wall,  inscribed  also  in  Latin,  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Walker,  LLD.  who  was  schoolmaster  here  in 
the  year  1679.  The  inscription  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  John 
Davis,  master  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  He  died  June 
12,  17*28.  On  the  same  wall  is  another,  also  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, to  the  memory  of  Andrew  Tooke,  A.  M.  before»meuti« 
oned.     He  died  in  1731. 

Besides  these,  and  several  others,  Stowe  says,  that  here  was 
buried  Sir  Walter  Manny,  and  his  wife  Margaret;  Sir  Walter 

Manny, 
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Manny,  Knt.j  Philip  Morgan,  Bishop  of  Bly>  1434;  Bartho- 
lomew Rede,  Knt.  mayor  of  London,  1503,  &c.* 

A  door  at  the  north  end  of  the  Piazza,  leads  to  the  feet  of  an 
enormous  staircase,  adorned  with  a  vast  variety  of  minute  orna- 
ments carved  on  every  part  capable  of  receiving  caiving.  Those 
decorations,  with  pointed  doors  and  mdltioned  windows,  shew  it 
to  he  of  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk's  time.  These  stairs  lead  to  the 
Governor's  room,  to  the  Master's  apartments,  and  to  those  of  the 
Receiver.  They  lead  also,  on  the  left,  through  a  gallery,  to  the 
terrace  over  the  cloister,  which  has  a  handsome  pavilion  in  the 
centre,  that  affords  a  most  pleasing  summer  view  on  the  trees  and 
gardens  on  either  side. 

From  the  gallery  a  door  opens  to  a  library,  presented  in  some 
measure  by  Daniel  Wray,  Esq.  deputy  teller  of  the  Exchequer. 
This  gentleman  died  in  1783,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty* 
two,  and  left  his  books  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  widow ;  who, 
knowing  his  attachment  to  the  Charter  House,  where  he  had  re- 
ceived his  education,  made  the  governors  an  offer  of  them,  which 
was  thankfully  accepted.  This  room  was  taken  for  their  recep- 
tion, from  the  ancient  apartment  originally  used  for  the  gover- 
nors' meetings.  Though  very  large,  three  sides  are  nearly  filled 
by  this  very  good  collection  of  many  ancient  editions  of  various 
learned  works,  enlivened  by  many  of  our  valuable  authors.  They 
are  placed  under  the  care  of  the  master,  preacher,  head-school- 
master, and  a  librarian,  whose  salary  is  twenty  pounds  per  an- 
num. The  original  catalogue  was  written  by  T.  Wing,  who  faith- 
fully  served  the  donor  thirty-eight  years  as  a  servant,  and  was 
rewarded  by  him  with  a  clerk's  place  in  his  Majesty's  Receipt  of 
Exchequer. 

2  M  4  Over 

*  Mr.  Malcolm,  with  bis  constant  attention  to  ttunotife  not  noticed  by 
other  authors,  has  given  a  somewhat  tedious  and  uninteresting  list  of  mo- 
numental inscriptions,  in  every  part  of  this  place ;  as  well  as  on  the  Pave- 
ment in  the  Piana ;  but  as  they  convey  little  or  no  information  of  general 
utility  I  have  purposely  omitted  then.    What  follows'  is  of  more  value. 
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.  Oyer  the  chimney  hangs  a  good  portrait  of  Mr.  Wray.  *  It 
is  extremely  veil  painted,  and  represents  a  mild  and  benevolent 
set  of  features.  Below  is  a  bronze  medallion  of  the  same  gentle- 
man; a  profile  bust  in  a  Roman  mantle,  inscribed  '.'  Daniel  Wray, 
Anglus  JEt.  XXIV. ;"  on  the  reverse,  "  Nil  actum  repuians  cum 
quid  superesset  agendum,"  by  G.  Pozzo. 

The  decorations  of  the  old  Court-room  are  of  those  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth:  though  much  mutilated,  it  is  still  magnificent,  and 
venerable.  The  ceiling,  however,  has  been  white- washed.  That 
bane  of  antiquity,  and  of  all  taste  has  demolished  the  embla- 
zoned armorial  distinctions,  painted  and  gilded  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  whose  family  they  belonged.  The 
ceiling  is  flat;  and  the  crests  and  supporters,  within  circular  and 
square  pannels,  are  of  stucco.  The  Duke's  motto,  "  Sola  Vistus 
invicta,"  is  inscribed  at  the  north  end.  The  walls  are  hung  with 
tapestry  ;  the  story  of  which,  however,  is  not  any  where  related. 
One  of  the  subjects  is  a  siege  ;  but  though  it  is  otherwise  perfect, 
the  colours  arp  in  many  places  faded  even  to  the  obliteration  of  the 
figures. 

The  chimney-piece  is  very  richly  adorned.  The  basement  is 
formed  by  four  Tuscan  pillars;  in  the  intercolumniatious  are 
gilded  shields  containing  paintings  of  Mars  and  Minerva.  On 
pannels  of  gold,  over  the  the  fire-place,  are  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  The  next  division  is  composed  of  four  Ionic  pillars  ; 
between  them  are  arched  pannels,  with  fanciful  gilded  ornaments. 
The  pedestals  contain  paintings  of  the  Annunciation  and  Last 
Supper;  the  figures  of  these  are  of  gold,  upon  a  black  ground, 
and  are  extremely  well  doue.  The  space  between  the  pedestals 
is  filled  by  a  gold  ground,  on  which  have  been  introduced  Qfr. 
Sutton's  arms  and  initials.  Scrolls  and  cupids  fill  the  intervals. 
The  great  centre  pannel  is  of  gold  ;  with  an  oval,  containing  the 
arms  of  James  I.  and  a  carved  cherub  beneath. 

The  ceiling,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  is  supported  by  two 

pillars, 

•  A  kit-cat  copied  by  Pour  el  l>  in  1785,  from  a  picture  by  Mr.  Dance. 
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pillars,  half  Gothic  and  half  Grecian.  They  were  placed  there 
since  1611.  Near  them  in  a  large  projecting  window,  of  sixteen 
divisions,  and  two  others  of  eight,  further  south.  They  are 
adorned  by  Mr.  Sutton's  arms,  in  painted  glass,  dated  1614.  The 
only  use  now  made  of  this  apartment  is  for  the  anniversary  dinner 
of  the  founder. 

Mr.  Malcolm  exclaims,  "  In  what  other  house  shall  we  find  so 
interesting  an  apartment !"  adding,  that  almost  every  illustrious 
character  which  England  baa  produced,  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  down  to  that  of  Charles  I.  has  frequented  this  room,  either 
as  inhabitants,  attendants  on  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  L,  as 
visitors  of  the  illustrious  owners,  or  as  governors  of  Mr.  Sut- 
ton's Charity.  During  the  Interregnum  all  the  principals  of  the 
factious  party  have  beea  within  it ;  and  since  their  overthrow,  the 
governors  have  beeu  men  of  the  first  eminence  in  law,  politics, 
and  divinity. 

Returning  through  the  gallery,  we  come  to  The  Ant  i- Room 
of  the  governors,  near  the  stair-case.  This  room  is  pannelled, 
and  the  chimney-piece  decorated  with  a  very  large  baso  relievo, 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  but  rudely  executed.  Two  highly 
polished  ancient  oaken  tables,  with  enormous  urns,  and  Ionic  capi- 
tals, stand  within  it. 

The  Governor's  Room,  is  a  very  excellent  apartment  It 
has  a  handsome  Corinthian  Chimney-Piece,  snrmounted  by  Mr. 
Sutton's  crest.  Between  the  pillars  over  the  fire-place  is  his 
original  portrait,  being  that  from  which  Yertue  made  his  en- 
graying.  The  countenance  is  manly,  open,  and  benevolent, 
with  large  piercing  eyes;  the  face  receives  additional  interest 
from  'bis  silver  locks  and  beard ;  but  the  colours  are  rather  faded. 
His  dress  is  a  black  furred  gown,  held  across  the  breast  by  his 
left  hand ;  near  which  is  a  piece  of  the  chain  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages.  The  frame  round  this  picture  is  very  finely 
carved,  with  figures  of  aged  men,  and  boys  consulting  globes  ;  also 
mathematical  instruments,  scrolls,  and  his  arms  richly  gilt;  in- 
scribed, "  tttatis  79,  anno  1611/' 

2  On 
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On  the  left  tide  of  tfte  chimney  is  a  whole  length  of  Claries  11. 
with  all  the  insignia  of  Royalty  on  and  about  him,  in  a  dark 
trig,  his  right  band  on  his  hip,  and  lire  hat  io  the  left.  The  right 
leg  extended.  The  faee  is  correctly  drawn  and  well  coloured  ; 
lat  the  drapery  is  indifferent.    No  painter's  name. 

The  munificent  Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  la  repre- 
sented in  a  sitting  pasture,  with  his  robes.  Bis  chair  is  purple, 
fringed  with  gold.  He  rests  on  an  open  book  against  bis  thigh, 
and  holds  a  white  handkerchief  in  bis  left  hand,  on  the  arm  of 
the  chair.  The  collegiate  sap  injures,  the  contour  of  his  face,  which 
hi  shaded- by  ebesnnt  hair.  On  hi*  chm  and  lips  are  tufts-  of  beard* 
He  has  heavy  eye  brows,  and  not  a  very  prepossessing  counte- 
nance; A  table,  covered  with  purple  velvet,  aapporta  a  book  and 
fetter  before  him,  and  the  back  ground  is  formed  by  a  portico. 
This  picture,  which  has  no  painter's  name,  is  hung  on  the  east 
wall*. 

Sheldon  was  an  ornament  to  his  profession.  He  did  honour 
to  his  promotion  by  his  patron  Charles  II.  whom  he  attended  in 
kis  exile.  We  was  equally  conspicuous  for  his  charity  and  his 
jtiety.  lie  expended  above  60,000i.  in  public  and  private  bene- 
factions, in  relieving  the  miserable  and  distressed  in  the  time  of 
the  pestilence,  and  in  redeeming  Christian  slaves.  Bis  theatre 
at  Oxford  is  a  magnificent  proof  of  bio  respect  to  the  University 
in  which  he  bad  most  honourably  presided,  as  Warden  of  the 
College  of  AH  Soals.f 

Over  a  handsome  mahogany  door  is  a  half  length  of  Doctor 
Thomas  Burnet,  master  of  this  house,  in  1685.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  that  well-known  work,  the  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth; 

"  a  bean- 

0  Malcolm. 

f  Pennant.  1  hare  before  had  an  opportunity  of  adding  ray  feeble  testi- 
mony to  the  worth  of  this  venerable  aud  munificent  prelate ;  though  his  con* 
duct  respecting  Toleration  and  the  Corporation  Act  was  not  of  a  nature  to  se- 
cure bim  unqualified  praise.  Vide  History  of  SCaflbrdBhitc,  in  Vol.  XIII. 
Part  II.  "  Beauties,"  &c.  p.  lOOfr  --100S. 
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"  a  beautiful  and  philosophical  romance/'  and  also  of  Archsc* 
logia  Philosophies.  At  the  time  he  published  this  latter  work, 
he  was  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  the  clerk  of  the  closet;  but  the 
freedom  of  opinion  manifested  in  this  book  brought  upon  him  a 
host  of  bigotted  and  ill-natured  persons,  who  succeeded  in  ousting 
him  from  his  places  held  under  the  king.  Neither  his  known  and 
acknowledged  private  virtues,  his  great  learning,  nor  his  solemn, 
declaration  of  faith  in  every  part  of  the  sacred  writings  could 
save  him  froul  the  rancour  of  his  enemies.  The  enmity  created 
by  an  offensive  book,  whether  that  offence  is  justly  founded  or 
not,  ia  of  the  most  subtle  and  deadly  nature;  and  an  attack, 
real  or  supposed,  upon  any  favourite  prejudice,  is  often  resented 
with  the  greatest  virulence  and  lurking  indignation.  The  truth 
of  this  remark  was  exemplified,  in  some  degree,  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Burnet.  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  and  apparently  desti- 
tote  of  ambition ;  yet  the  odium  tkeologicum,  excited  by  his 
Arcfuzelogia  Theohgica,  brought  upon  l.im  a  world  of  censure 
and  undeserved  abuse.  He  accordingly  retired  from  court,  and 
according  to  Oldmixon,  the  See  of  Canterbury,  to  which  it  was 
probable  he  would  have  been  raised  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
Tillotson,  had  it  not  been  for  this  uufortunate  book,  which  oc- 
casioned him  to  be  then  represented  by  some  bishops  as  a  scep- 
tical writer.  He  then  retired  to  the  Charter- House,  and  there 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  ia  his  beloved  studies  aud  con* 
temptations,  and  died  in  the  year  1715.  He  wrote  some  other 
works,  particularly  "  Be  Fide  et  officiis  Cbristianorum,"  and 
"  De  Statu  Mortnorum  et  Resurgentiom,"  both  of  which  are 
posthumous  works  ;  and  have  been  translated  into  English.  In 
the  latter  Dr.  Burnet  holds  the  millenarian  opinion,  and  denies  the 
notion  of  the  Eternity  of  future  punishment. 

The  following  anecdote,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  doc* 
tor's  situation  and  duties  at  the  Charter-House,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.    In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1686,  one  Andrew  Pop- 
ham,  a  Roman  Catholic,  came  to  the  Charter- House,  with  a  letter 
8  from 
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from  King  James  to  the  governor?,  requiring  them  to  choose  and 
admit  him,  the  said  Andrew  Popham,  a  pensioner  thereof, "  with- 
oat  tendering  oath  or  oaths  unto  him,  or  requiring  of  him  any 
subscription,  recognition,  or  other  act  or  acts,  in  conformity  to 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  the 
same  is  now  established;  and  notwithstanding  any  statute,  order, 
or  constitution,  of  or  in  the  said  hospital;  with  which,"  says 
his  Majesty, "  we  are  graciously  pleased  to  dispense  in  bis  be- 
half/' 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the  governors  were  assembled, 
Popham,  appeared,  and  the  King's  Letter  was  read ;  upon  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Jefferies  moved,  that  without  any  debate 
they  should  proceed  to  vote,  whether  Andrew  Popham  should  be 
admitted  a  pensioner  of  the  Hospital,  according  to  the  King's 
Letter  ;  and  it  was  put  upon  the  master,  Dr  Burnet,  as  the  se- 
nior to  vote  first.  The  master  told  the  governors,  that  he 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  acquaint  their  lordships  with  the 
state  end  constitution  of  tliat  Hospital;  though  this  was  opposed 
by  some;  yet,  after  a  little  debate,  the  master  was  heard;  who 
observed,  that  to  admit  a  pensioner  into  the  hospital  without  his 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  was  not  only  con- 
trary  to  the  constitution  of  the  Hospital,  but  to  an  express  Act 
of  Parliament  for  the  better  estiblishment  thereof.  Ono  of  the 
governors  asked  what  this  was  to  the  purpose?  To  whom  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  replied,  that  he  thought  it  much  to  the  purpose ; 
for  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  not  so  slight  a  thing  as  not  to  de- 
serve a  consideration.  After  some  other  discourse,  the  question 
was  put,  whether  Popham  should  be  admitted  P  and  passed  in  the 
negative. 

A  second  letter  from  the  King  was  afterwards  sent;  to  which 
the  governors,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  Majesty,  humbly  re- 
plied,  and  gave  their  reasons  why  they  could  not  comply  with  his 
pleasure,  in  admitting  Andrew  Popham  as  a  pensioner  of  the 
Hospital.    This  not  satisfying  James,  be  ordered  Chancellor  Jef» 

feries 
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fcriea  to  find  out  a  way  how  be  might  hay©  light  done  him  at  the 
Hospital;  and  the  master  was  particularly  threatened  to  be  sum- 
moned before  the  ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  But  at  this  time 
they  were  quarrelling  with  the  Universities,  and  had  their  hands 
full  of  business,  and  so  the  affair  was  dropped. 

This  was  the  first  stand  made  against  the  dispensing  power  of 
that  reign,  by  any  society  of  England,  and  rendered  signal  service 
to  the  public  ;  for  whatever  objections  can  justly  be  urged  against 
restrictive  oaths,  subscriptions,  and  tests,  it  was  perfectly  right 
iii  the  governors  not  to  allow  even  royalty  itself  to  trample  on 
the  established  forms  of  the  institution.  A  Relation  of  the  Char* 
ter-Uouse  proceedings  upon  this  occasion  was  published  by  Dr. 
Burnet,  iu  1689. 

The  portrait  of  this  excellent  man  in  the  Charter- House,  b> 
a  good  painting  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kn  tiler,  who  was  Burnet's 
intimate  friend,  and  prided  himself  upon  the  finishing  which  he 
had  given  to  it.  He  has  represented  him  seated,  in  a  black 
gown  and  band,  with  his  left  arm  resting  on  that  of  the  cbair,  his 
glove  on,  and  the  right  held  in  bis  hand ;  and  uear  him  an  opea 
book.  He  appears  to  be  about  sixty  years  of  age;  the  hats 
short,  slightly  tinged  with  grey;  and  his  features  regular  and 
grave,  but  very  pleasing.  #  He  is  altogether  a  thin  man,  but  of  a 
good  countenance. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  mahogany  door,  before- mentioned,  hangs 
a  whole  length  figure  of  William  Craven,  Earl  of  Craven,  the  first 
Baron  and  Earl*  of  that  name.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Craven  Lord  Mayor,  and  beiug  much  affected  with  military 
exercises  from  his  youth,  greatly  signalized  himself  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  under  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange.  In  these 
valiant  adventures,  he  gained  such  honour,  that,  on  his  return 

he 

*  But  not,  as  Mr.  Malcolm  says,  the  only  Earl  of  that  name.  The  prevent 
William  Vitcouot  Uffington,  of  Uffingfou,  in  tli«  county  of  Herka,  is  also 
Earl  of  Craven,  in  Yorkabire.  He  was  so  created,  Juue  13th,  180 J.  His 
lordship  married,  Dec*  iXih,  1807,  Jktisa  Louisa  Bruuton,  of  Covcnt  Garden 
Theatre. 
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he  was  first  knighted  at  Newmarket,  March  4th,  1696,  tad  was 
deservedly  raised  to  the  degree  and  dignity  of  a  Baron  of  thin 
realm,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Craven,  of  Hamps  ted- Marshall,  in  the 
county  of  Berks. 

He  defended  the  Protestants  in  Germany  under  the  renowned 
Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  in  1638,  and  was  one  of  the  English 
volunteers  who  so  gallantly  obliged  the  Castle  of  Crntzenack  to 
surrender,  alter  three  severe  assaults ;  in  one  of  which  he  was 
wounded,  and,  on  his  coming  into  the  King  of  Sweden's  pre- 
sence, he  was  told  by  his  Majesty,  that  "  He  ventured  so  despe- 
rately, he  bid  his  younger  brother  fair  play  for  the  estate.1' 

At  the  siege  of  Limegea,  under  the  Elector  Palatine,  he,  along 
with  Prince  Rupert,  was  taken  prisoner ;  and,  on  obtaining  his 
liberty,  be  entered  into  the  service  of  the  states  of  Holland,  un- 
der the  Prince  of  Orange,  where  he  resided  until  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  II. 

Though  he  had  not  personally  served  this  monarch's  murdered 
rather,  in  his  struggle  against  his  pious  rebellious  subjects,  be, 
nevertheless,  manifested  his  loyalty  in  sending  him,  from  time  to 
time,  considerable  supplies,  as  he  did  also  to  Charles  II.  in  his 
greatest  necessities.  For  these  dittifal  services  he  was  suitably 
rewarded,  after  the  Restoration ;  and,  on  the  1 6th  of  March  was 
advanced  to  higher  degrees  of  honour  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Craven,  of  Uffington,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  Earl  Crtveu  of 
Craven,  in  com.  Ebor. 

His  lordship  suffered  greatly  for  his  adherence  to  the  Royal 
cause.  The  hypocritical  Parliament  confiscated  his  estates,  be- 
cause on  the  evidence  of  one  Falconer,  a  mean  perjured  fellow,  he 
was  found  guilty  of  having  promoted  a  petition  "  wherein  se- 
veral persons  did  desire  to  be  entertained  te  serve  the  King  of 
Scots  against  the  Parliament  of  Eugland,  by  the  name  of  bar- 
barous and  inhuman  rebels."  On  this  charge,  unsupported  by 
any  respectable  evidence,  and  in  defiance  of  the  most  earnest  and 
repeated  remonstrances  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  States 
General,  these  wretches  determined  to  divide  his  lordship's  per- 
sonal 
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sonal  estate  throughout  all  England,  to  their  own  use.  8©  flag- 
cant,  however,  was  this  robbery,  that  it  met  with  great  opposition 
Jh  Parliament;  " and  when  the  act  for  the  sate  of  his  estate  was 
put  to  the  question,  there  were  twenty,  in  the  negative,  and  •only 
twenty-three  members  in  the  affirmative,  of  whom  nine  in- 
fracted for  nearly  5000/.  per  annum  of  the  estate,  as  appeared  by 
thg  books  of  Drury- House;  besides  what  was  bought  in  ether 
men's  names,  for  the  use  of  members  of  that  Parliament;  and  those 
who  were  of  the  former  Parliament,  who  voted  the  confiscation  el 
liis  estate."  * 

After  the  Restoration,  as  before  mentioned,  Lord  Craven  was*  in 
great  esteem  with  the  Court;  and  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
the  king's  aunt,  committed  all  her  affaire  to  him. 

•  On  the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was  still  in  favour,  mtd  at- 
tended the  Coronation;  but  be  soon  after  learnt  that  the  king 
would  be  pleased  with  the  resignation  of  his  commission  as  colonel 
of  the  regiment  of  foot  guards,  called  the  Coldstream  Regiment, 
upon  which  his  lordship  said,  '*  If  they  take  away  my  regiment; 
they  might  as  well  take  away  my  life,  since  I  have  nothing  else 
wherewith  to  divert  myself.'1  Upon  which  he  was  allowed  is 
keep  his  regiment. 

At  the  Revolution,  however,  he  finally  lost  his  favourite  com- 
mission, as  welt  as  his  lord  lieu  ten  an  ley  of  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, to  which  he  had*  been  appointed-  on  the  death  of  George, 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  in  the  year  1670.  His  lordship,  neverthe- 
less, to  the  time  of  his  death,  though  divested  of  every  office,  de- 
pendant on  the  Crown,  was  ever  ready  to  serve  the  public,  and 
was  particularly  famous  for  giving  directions  in  extinguishing  fires 
ro  the  city  of  London  and  substirbs;  of  which  he  had  so  early 
intelligence,  and  was  so  ready  to  mount  on  horseback  to  assist 
with  his  presence,  that  it  became  a  common  saying,  "  His  horse 
jmelt  a  fire  as  soon  as  it  happened." 

In  the  early  part  of  bis  lordship's  life,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  in  Europe  pan   useful 

subject, 
9  Collin'*  Peerage,  by  Sir  Egcrton  Brydge*,  Vol.  V.  459. 
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subject,  charitable,  abstemious  as  16  himself,  generous  to  others, 
familiar  in  his  conversation,  and  universally  beloved.  He  died* 
unmarried,  on  April  9th,  1697,  aged  eighty-five  years  and  tea 
months,  and  was  buried  at  Binsley,  near  Coventry,  the  30th  of 
April  following.  * 

The  portrait  which  has  occasioned  this  brief  memoir,  represent* 
his  lordship  in  a  complete  coat  of  mail,  with  a  truncheon  in  his 
right  hand,  and  his  left  against  the  hip.  His  mantle  and  helmet 
lie  by  him  on  a  bank,  and  in  the  back  ground  is  a  distant  camp. 
He  has  dark  flowing  hair,  whiskers,  a  band  and  tassels,  and  a  com- 
manding countenance,  and  appears  about  forty.  It  is  a  very  good 
picture ;  but  has  no  painter's  name. 

On  the  west  wall,  opposite  the  Earl,  is  a  whole  length  picture 
of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Bushy  eye-brows,  and  an 
enormous  light-coloured  wig,  partly  obscure,  a  large  and  unplea- 
sant set  of  features.  His  vest  is  of  white  satin,  puffed  over  the 
waist;  his  right  urm  rests  on  the  hip,  and  he  holds  his  gloves  in 
his  left  hand.  The  arms  and  knees  are  loaded  with  lace  and  rib- 
bands. Those  ornaments,  and  the  high-heeled  shoes,  give  the 
figure  of  a  half  masculine,  half  feminine  appearance,  that  is  far 
from  pleasing. 

This  room  is  also  decorated  with  portraits  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Shaftesbury ;  a  half  length ;  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury ;  a  whole  length ;  James  Scot,  Duke  of  Monmouth  ; 
a  whole  length ;  and  also  one  or  two  others.  The  frames  of  all 
these  pictures  are  of  stucco  and  white';  and  between  them  are 
white  ornaments,  on  a  blue  ground  ;  the  ceiling  of  the  room  is 
also  stuccoed ;  the  floor  waxed  and  polished. 

In  the  long  ancient  gallery,  facing  the  Master's  Apartments, 
which  adjoin  the  governor's  room,  are  the  following  pictures, 
geuerally  dirty  and  neglected  :  Dr.  Benjamin  Laney,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  a  good  picture,  half-length.  The  Doctor  appears,  with  his 
band  on  a  skull ;  white  curled  hair,  and  a  black  cap ;  Dr.  John 
RobinsoUj^Pean  of  Windsor,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  Lord  Privy 

Seal, 
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Seal,  dressed  in  his  robes,  and  a  black  wig;  his  face  large  and 
full,  inclining  to  corpulency ;  Dr.  Humphrey  Henchman,  Bishop 
of  Ijondon,  in  his  robes,  grey  hair  and  beard,  with  a  good  coun- 
tenance ;  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  M  or  ley,  Bishop 
of  Winchester;  John,  Lord  Somers,  and  one  or  two  others. 

THE  HALL  of  the  Charter-House  is  a  very  ancient  part  of 
these  buildings.  On  the  east  side  is  a  large  fire-place ;  the  an- 
cient gallenes  are  also  very  large*  but  uow  almost  useless.  In 
the  great  window  is  an  emblematical  design,  in  painted  glass,  re* 
presenting  a  conflict  on  a  bridge,  a  ship,  &c. 

THE  SCHOOL  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  cloister,  and  is  a 
very  large  room  t  over  it  is  the  Dormitory ;  and  on  the  ground 
floor,  facing  the  school,  is  the  Scholars'  Hall. 

The  opposite  buildings  are  the  works  of  various  periods,  ohiefly 
si  nee  the  Charter  House  came  into  Mr.  Sutton's  possession.  The 
apartments  within  are  comfortable.  The  gateway  of  the  burial- 
ground  is  so  much  decayed  that  it  han  the  appearance  of  greater 
antiquity  than  it  deserves ;  if  we  may  judge  from  its  Grecian 
style.  * 

Within  The  Wilderness  are  many  flourishing  trees,,  and  is  a 
very  pleasant  place  for  an  evening  walk.  Adjoining  to  it  is  a 
large  Kitchen  Garden,  from  which  a  great  portion  of  the  vege- 
tables for  the  bouse  is  produced.  At  no  great  distance  from  this 
place  is  a  curious  representation  of  Mr.  Sutton's  arms  and  crest, 
on  a  large  scale,  made  by  a  pensioner  some  years  ago,  with  different 
coloured  pebbles.  It  forms  an  excellent  pavement,  and  is  done  in 
a  very  masterly  manner. 

CHARTERHOUSE-SQUARE  is  formed,  on  three  sides,  by 
very  good  houses,  the  fourth,  which  is  the  west,  is  filled  partly 
by  the  old  walls  of  the  monastery.  The  north  side  is  occupied), 
by  the  Charter- House,  a  few  good  houses,  and  Rutland  Place  ; 
the  east  by  the  houses  of  respectable  inhabitants,  and  the  soutft 
by  the  London  Infirmary  for  the  Eye,  and  several  good  houses. 

Part  III.  2N  The 
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The  centre,  or  area  of  the  square,  is  handsomely  railed,  and  shade! 
by  two  interesting  avenues  of  old  trees. 

At  the  north-east  corner  is  Rutland  Place,  so  named  from  the 
house  of  that  noble  family,  afterwards  used  as  a  theatre  by  Sir 
William  Davenant.  This,  I  conjecture,  was  at  a  time  when  the 
regicide  Parliament,  who  could  murder  and  plunder  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  was  so  puritanically  pious  as  to  forbid  the  acting 
of  tragedies  and  comedies  as  profane  and  unholy  things;  on 
which,  as  Dryden  says,  Sir  William  Davenant,  a  poet  of  no  mean! 
rank,  was  forced  "  to  turn  his  thoughts  another  way,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  examples  of  moral  virtue,  written  fn  verve,  and  per- 
formed in  recitative  music.  The  original  of  this  music,  and  of 
the  scenes  which  adorned  his  works,  he  bad  from  the  Itakiul 
operas ;  but  he  heightened  his  characters/'  as  Dryden  imagines, 
"  from  Corneille  and  some  French  poets." 

This  square  has  been  the  residence  of  several  eminent  per* 
sons  ;  Sir  William  Munson,  Lady  Finch,  and  her  son  fieneage ; 
William  Lord  Cavendish ;  Lord  Dimsmore,  and  Lady  de  la  Wane; 
Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  Lady  Wharton,  and  several  others  resided 
in  and  near  the  old  church-yard  of  which  this  is  the  site.  It  is  a 
quiet  rural  place ;  but,  except  the  celebrated  Hospital,  the  chief 
ornament  of  Charter-House  Square  is  THE  LONDON  INFIRM* 
ARY  FOR  THE  EYE,  at  N°  40. 

This  excellent  charity  owes  its  origin  to  the  benevolent  exer* 
tions  of  the  late  Mr.  Sannders,  of  Ely  Place,  Holborn ;  a  gen- 
tleman as  conspicuous  for  simplicity  of  manners,  and  amiable* 
ness  of  character  as  for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience as  a  surgeon  and  successful  practitioner.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  having  this  opportunity  of  recalling  to  mind  his  nu- 
merous excellencies  both  as  a  man  and  a  scholar.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  htm  commenced  with  the  publication  of  his  excellent 
Treatise  on  the  Human  Ear;  the  MS.  of  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  inspect  during  its  progress  through  the  press. 

In  the  year  1809,  a  few  gentlemen  having  formed  themservea 

into 
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into  a  committee!  Mr.  Saunders  addressee*!  to  them  the  following 
introductory  Letter :  "  Gentlemen :— As  you  have  resolved  to 
submit  this  Charity  in  a  regular  form  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
it  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  design,  if  I  should  revert  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  its  origin.  On  the  1st  of  October, 
1804, 1  published  a  proposal  for  instituting  a  Dispensary  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear.  This 
proposal  was  sanctioned  by  the  testimonials  of  the  physicians  of 
St  Thomas's  and  Guy's  Hospital,  where  I  had  been  engaged  in 
professional  studies  ten  years,  during  eight  of  which  £  had  acted 
as  the  teacher  of  practical  anatomy.  The  plan  was  immediately 
encouraged— this  charity  was  instituted  under  the  name  of  The 
London  Dispensary  for  curing  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear, 
and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  25th  .of  March, 
1805. 

"  Subsequently  to  the  date  of  my  proposal,  a  similar  iasti- 
tutioM,  honorired  with  the  royal  patronage,  was  founded  and 
established  in  Westminster.  Although  the  prospectus  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  was  not  heard  of  until  many  months  after  the 
publication  of  my  proposal,  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  that 
institution  first  appeared  before  the  public  in  a  regular  and 
organized  form ;  and  this,  which  is  the  original,  is  consequently 
considered  by  all  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  facts  as  the 
copy.  Apprehensive  of  this  impression,  I  immediately  claimed, 
by  public  advertisements,  which  were  never  answered,  the  prio- 
rity of  my  proposal. 

"  I  should  be  excused  for  thus  obtruding  on  your  notice,  if  I 
sought  merely  the  indulgence  of  honest  pride,  by  maintaining 
this  just  claim  to  respect ;  but  1  shall  yet  more  readily  be  ex- 
cused, when  you  reflect,  that  if  I  had  abandoned  this  claim,  the 
public  would  continue  to  regard  me  as  an  humble  copyist. 

"  In  the  return  which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  delivering  to 
you,  the  cured  are  arranged  uuder  the  heads  of  the  diseases  with 
which  they  were  afflicted.  In  addition  to  the  observations  made 
+fl  the  former  reports,  and  equally  applicable  to  the  present, 

2  N  2  there 
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there  is  one  point  on  which  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  expt' 
tiating,  I  mean  the  adaptation  of  an  operation  oil  the  cataract  Uf 
the  condition  of  childhood,  by  which  I  have  successfully  cured, 
without  a  failure,  thirty-one  persons*  born  blind,  many  of  them 
in  infancy,  and  one  even  at  the  early  period  of  two  months.  Re- 
s^rvMig  for  another  occasion  the  communication  of  the  method 
which  1  pursue  for  the  care  of  very  young  children,  I  shall  no 
farther  compare  it  with  extraction,  than  by  observing,  that  ex- 
traction is  wholly  inapplicable  to  children,  or  only  fortuitously 
«uc<  (Hsful.  Those  who  on  all  occasions  adhere  to  this  operation, 
and  have  never  turned  their  thoughts  towards  tho  application  of 
means  more  suitable  to  this  tender  age,  have  been  oblige*  tor 
wait  until  the  patient  has  acquired  sufficient  reason  to  be  tracta- 
table— otherwise,  than  they  have  deviated  from  this  conduct,  tho 
event  has  afforded  little  cause  of  self- congratulation. 

"  How  great  the  advantage  of  au  early  cure,  is  a  question  of 
no  difficult  solution.  Eyes  originally  affected  with  cataracts  coo- 
tract  an  unsteady  and  rolling  motion,  which  remains  after  their 
removal,  and  retards,  even  when  it  does  not  ultimately  prevent, 
the  full  benefit  of  the  operation.  A  person  cured  at  a  late  pe- 
riod Cannot  overcome  this  awkward  habit  by  the  utmost  exertion 
of  reason,  or  efforts  of  the  will.  But  the  actions  of  the  infant 
are  instinctive.  Surrounding  objects  attract  attention,  and  the 
eye  naturally  follows  them.  The  management  of  the  eye  is 
therefore  readily  acquired,  his  vision  rapidly  improves,  and  he 
will  most  probably  be  susceptible  of  education  about  the  usual 

period. 

"  This  process  for  curing  the  cataract  in  children,  together 
with  other  observations  relative  to  the  eye,  which  I  am  about  to 
publish  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made,  has 
already  •  been  freely  communicated  to  an  individual,  and  the 
ample  scene  of  experience  which  this  Infirmary  affords,  opened 


to 


•  Of  thii  number  two  ireie  private  cales,  of  course  not  included  in  the 
report. 
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to  his  view,  from  a  disinterested  wish  to  promote  his  professional 
object  Mr.  Adams  has  since  settled  in  Exeter,  and  there  esta- 
blished a  charity  on  the  model  of  this  Institution.  This  event  I 
could  not  refrain  from  noticing,  because  it  must  excite  in  your 
minds,  and  the  minds  of  the  governors,  the  grateful  reflection, 
that  yoor  benevolence  has  given  life  and  activity  to  an  institu- 
tion, which  has  benefitted  society  not  only  in  its  own  operation, 
but  by  giving  direct  origin  to  an  establishment,  producing  its 
contingent  of  good  in  another  part  of  the  kingdom.  That  which 
was  so  liberally  given  in  the  spirit  of  private  friendship,  has  been 
so  long  withheld  from  the  public  in  the  hope  of  inaknir  it  more 
worthy  of  their  acceptance,  and  not  through  a  mercenary  motive, 
as  some  have  malignantly  observed,  or  an  inclination  to  boast 
the  possession  of  a  secret.  A  conscientious  dischaiv-  of  my  duty 
is  all  my  merit  and  all  my  boast,  the  reward  which  has  been  be- 
stowed on  it,  your  applause,  and  the  approbation  of  the  go- 
vernors. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  Bervant, 
«'  Ely  Place,  "  J.  C.  SAUNDERS. 

"  March  25,  1809." 

The  managers  of  this  admirable  Institution,  instead  of  expend- 
ing the  subscriptions  in  building,  prudently  purchased  the  lease 
of  a  house  in  this  Square,  where  all  the  business  of  thiv  Chamy 
is  carried  on,  at  a  rent  of  65/.  for  900/;  and  178/.  for  fixtures  and 
furniture. 

This  Charity  is  in  a  flourishing  state:  the  good  that  it      *- 
already  done  is  immense;  and  the  support  it  meets  hi'j 
great  and  much  merited.    I  have  not  room  or  farther  u<  \*/\ 
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Historical  Topographical,  and  Descriptive  Sketches 
of  the  Parish  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  and  some 
parts  of  the  parish  of  st.  john,  with  notices  and 
Descriptions  during  a  walk  from  the  north,  and 
north-westeun  borders  of  these  parishes  ;  to  pen- 
tonvillej  and  from  thence  to  the  clty  road  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  Luke. 

The  parish  of  ST.  JAMES,  CLERKENWELL,  and  the  con- 
tiguons  district  of  ST.  JOHN,  affords  abundance  of  matter  for 
the  historian,  the  topographer,  and  the  antiquary.  I  lament 
much  that  my  limits  are  so  circumscribed  as  to  prevent  that 
extent  of  detail  which  the  importance  of  these  subjects  would 
otherwise  demand. 

The  Parish  Clerks  of  the  City  of  London  have  long  constituted 
a  regular  and  distinct  society.  It  was  at  one  period  customary 
for  them  to  meet  aunually  at  this  place,  round  the  head  of  a 
spring  or  well,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Green,  and  there  to  per- 
form dramatic  representations  from  subjects  taken  out  of  the 
sacred  writings.  In  a  small  inlet,  against  the  wall,  of  the  house 
No,  3,  Ray  Street,  about  one  hundred  yards  north  of  the  Ses- 
sions House,  stands  a  pump,  having  the  following  inscription : — 
«  A.  D,  1800.  William  Bound  and  Joseph  Bird,  Church- 
wardens. For  the  better  accommodation  of  the  neighbourhood, 
this  pump  was  removed  to  the  spot  where  it  now  stands.  The 
spring  by  which  it  was  supplied  is  situated  four  feet  eastward ; 
and  round  it,  as  history  iuforms  us,  the  parish  clerks  of  Loudou, 
in  remote  ages,  annually  performed  sacred  plays.  That  custom 
caused  it  to  be  denominated  Clerk's  Well,  and  from  which  this 
parish  derived  its  name.  The  water  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
prior  and  brethren  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Benedictine  Nuns  in  the  neighbourhood/' 

This  place  was  styled,  in  very  aucient  records,  Ecclcsia 
Seata  Maries  defonte  Clericerum. 

8tow# 
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*St«*%  tofonae  aw,  that  in  1409,  The  Creation  of  the  World 
furnished  *  sulyect  for  these  ftious  dramatists,  which  so  much 
excited  the  curiosity  Or  interest  of  the  public,  as  to  require  eight 
days  for  its  representation.  In  1391  they  performed  before  the 
lung  and  qaee%  and  whole  court,  three  days  successively. — 
These  amusement*,  with  much  more  substantial  peace- offerings, 
were  presented  to  King  Richard  to  dirert  his  resentment  against 
the  good  citizens,  for  a  riot  of  no  very  great  moment  against  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.* 

Besides  this  well,  and  very  near  to  it,  there  was  another,  called 
Skinner's  Well,  at  which*  according  to  Stowe,  the  Skinners  of 
load**,  in  later  times,  were  wont  to  amuse  themselves  and  the 
public  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Clerks,  by  "  certain  playes 
yeecely,  plaid  of  holy  scripture." 

The  gently  rising  ground  southward  and  eastward  of  this 
place  most  have  rendered  the  situation  well  adapted  to  these  kind 
of  public  exhibitions. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  stood  the  venerable  priory  of  St* 
John  of  Jerusalem,  founded  by  Jordan  Brisset  and  Muriel  hie 
wife,  in  the  year  1100,  and  was  consecrated  by  Heraclius,  pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem. f  It  owed  its  origin,  however,  chiefly  to 
the  pious  zeal  of  a  priest  named  Robertas,  to  whom  Brisset  pre- 
sented fourteen  acres  of  land,  for  the  site  of  the  priory,  and  else 
a  piece  of  ground  for  buildiug  a  mill  upon.  About  the  same  time, 
Dr.  Richard  Beauvais,  Bishop  of  London,  presented  the  Nunnery 
lands  at  Maswell  to  the  same  Robertas.  What  further  aid  he 
received  does  not  appear ;  but  the  register,  referred  to  in  the> 
margin,  specifies  numerous  charters  and  gifts  subsequent  to  the 
foundation  of  the  priory  ;  and  "  most  of  the  towns  of  Middlesex0 
granted  lands,  fee.  towards  its  support 

The  first  prior  was  Qaruerius  de  Neapoli ;  the  last,  Sir  William 
2  N  4  Weston, 

*  Holinshed'a  Chronicles,  fo.  478,  apud  Pen.  18*. 

f  The  Cottonian  Library,  in  the  British  Museum.  (Faustina,  B.  ii.  3.) 
contains  (ha  register  of  this  priory. 
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Weston,  who,  on  the  royal  plunder  by  Henry  VIII.  had  a  pen* 
■ion  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  but  died  of  a  broken  heart,  on 
Ascension  Day,  1540,  the  very  day  that  his  house  was  ravaged 
and  suppressed.* 

The  neighbouring  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns,  called  the 
priory  of  St.  Mary's,  Cler  ken  well,  was  founded  about  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  Jordan  Brisset,f  at  the  instigation  alee 
of  the  priest  Robert,  who  dedicated  it  to  The  Honour  of  God  and 
the  Assumption  of  our  Lady.  The  first  prioress  was  Christina  ;% 
the  last,  Isabella  Sackville,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Richard 
Sackville,  by  Isabel,  his  wife,  one  of  the  daughters  of  John 
Digges,  of  Barham,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Esq.  Isabel,  the 
prioress,  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died  October  21,  1570,  12th 
Elizabeth.  She  bequeathed  (by  her  last  will,)  her  body  to  be 
buried  in  Clerkenwell  Church';  and  ordained  the  Lord  Buckhuret, 
her  cousin,  executor  of  her  will,  if  it  should  please  his  lordship 
to  take  the  pains.  Of  this  family  is  that  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Dorset.  Isabel  was  buried  near  the  high  altar,  with  the  follow- 
ing monumental  inscription ; 

"  Hie  jacet  Isabella  Sackville,  qua  fuit  priorissa  uper 
prioratus  de  Clerkenwel,  tempore  dissolutions  ejusdem 
prioratus  quae  fuit  21  Octobris,  Ann.  Dom.  Millessimo  quin- 
gentessimo  septuagesimo  :  et  Ann.  Reg.  Begin.  Elisab.  Dei 
Gra*  &c.  duodec]mo."|| 

In  the  Churchwarden's  book  for  the  year  1970,  is  the  following 
eDtr>  ;   "  The  Lady  Elizabeth  Sack/fe/rf,  was  buryd  in  the  quyr 

off 

•  Newcourt  Report.  I.  6$8,  in  Pen.  180. 

t  It  is  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  that  I  hare  asserted,  that  Brisset 

gave  ffiinven  acres  of  land  to  Robert  on  which  to  erect  the   priorv  of  St. 

J«hn  of   f en.srtlrni ;  hut  Air.  Pennant,  whose  authority  in  most  case*  few 

wrl  •«■    lucJint'd  to  dispu.e,  seems  to  think  that  this  land  was  given  to 

»•  us  lurtht  Uehgious  House  of  the  Benedictine  Nuns. 

t  "  An.  IX.  of  S  reg."  KegAt  iu  Cot.  Lib.  ubi  supra, 
)|  V.  Cai.  Peer.  Sir  Eg.  Bridges,  II.  10*. 
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pfFClarkynwell,  some  tyme  pryrys  off  the  same  chyrche.  fed  to 
the  carat,  Thomas  Cortys,  for  the  breaking  off  the  ground,  10*.'* 

At  the  dissolution,  this  priory  was  valued,  according  to  Dug- 
flale,  at  262/.  19*. 

According  to  Newcourt,  the  site  of  the  Nunnery  at  length 
became  the  inheritance  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  William 
Cavendish,  Knt.  Lord  Ogle,  Viscount  Mansfield,  Earl,  then 
Marquis,  and  at  last  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Of  the  mansion  of  this 
noble  family  mention  shall  be  made  farther  on. 

The  church  belonging  to  the  old  priory,  not  only  served  the 
titans  as  a  place  of  worship ;  but  also  the  neighbouring  inhabitants; 
and  was  made  parochial  on  the  dissolution  of  the  priory,  when  i| 
was  dedicated  to  St.  James  the  Less. 

A  small  piece  of  the  old  wall,  to  the  north  of  the  church,  is  all 
that  is  left  of  the  ancient  priory.  The  church  remained  entire 
during  Henry's  reign ;  for  that  "  leviathan  of  plunder/'  as  he 
has  been  justly  denominated,  kept  in  this  place,  and  in  the  Hos- 
pital of  the  Knights,  "  his  tnrts  and  toils  for  the  chace."  * 

In  Edward's  reign  the  church,  (famous  for  the  beauty  of  its 
tower,  which  was  graven,  gilt,  and  enamelled,)  was  blown  up  with 
gun -powder,  by  order  of  the  Protector,  Somerset,  and  the  stones 
carried  towards  the  building  of  his  palace  in  the  Strand,  now  called 
Somerset-  House,  f 

Part  of  the  choir,  and  some  side-chapels,  however,  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  explosion;  they  were,  therefore,  repaired  by 
Cardinal  Pole,  in  the  succeeding  reign.  Sir  Thomas  Tresham 
was  appointed  Lord  Prior;  but  the  imperious  Elizabeth,  shortly 
afterwards  once  more,  and  finally  suppressed  it 

These  buildings,  including  the  Priory,  or  Hospital  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  of 
Black  Nuns,  and  the  conventual  church,  together  with  a  large 

house, 

•  Pennant,  180. 
f  Ibid,  129,  181.    I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice  this  rapacious 
plunderer  when  I  come  to  describe  Somerset  House* 

i 
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house,  *  (built  by  Sir  Thomas  Choloaer,  tutor  to  Prince  Henry) 
in  the  Priory  Clou,  occupied  the  spot  of  ground  bow  St.  John's 
Square.  The  nagnificent  gate-way,  called  St.  John's  Gate, 
still  remains.     It  is  described  farther  on. 

In  1623,  the  steeple  of  the  old  church  in  part  fell  down ;  when 
it  was  rebuilt,  the  builder  raised  the  new  work  c*t  the  old  founda- 
tion;  and  having  carried  on  the  sane  witb  more  than  ordinary 
expedition,  before  the  job  was  entirely  finished,  the  whole  fell 
down,  and  destroyed  part  of  tbe  church :  they  were  both  soon 
after  rebuilt,  in  a  very  unconnected  and  clumsy  stile.  Tbe  struc- 
ture ha?ing  also  become  in  a  very  decayed  and  ruinous  statu* 
petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament  to  have  it  rebuilt,  and  a 
bill  passed  for  that  purpose,  in  consequence  of  which  the  first 
stone  wan  laid  in  December  1768,  and  the  present  church  eon* 
secrated  by  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London*  on 
the  10th  of  July,  1792.    Tbe  materials  of  the  old  church  sold  for 

HXMLf 

There  is  nothing  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  architecture  or 
ornaments  of  the  present  church*     Tbe  inside  in  rather  plain, 

without 

•  On  this  house  were  inscribed  the  following  appropriate  verses : 

"  Casta  fides  supcrest  valata  tecta  sorores 

1st*  relegatae  desemere  licet : 
Nam  veoerandus  Hymen  hie  veta  jogalia  server, 

Vestalemque  focum  menle  forere  studet" 

Fuller's  Church  History,  Book  VI.  *78,  in  Pen.  181. 

f  Pennant,  facing  p.  101,  has  preserved  a  view  of  it  when  half  destroyed  $ 
and  Mr*  Malcolm  informs  us,  that  a  cat  was  found  in  one  of  the  walls,  inclosed 
in  a  little  square  cavity,  probably  entombed  alive ;  adding,  that  if  such  is  the 
fact,  it  was  "  to  the  endless  disgrace  of  tbe  workmen,  whom  we  find,  by  this 
instance,  to  have  been  equally  inhuman  with  some  of  tbe  populace  of  our 
day,  in  torturing  unresisting  animals ;  which  of  all  cowardice  is  most  detesta- 
ble. They  certainly  little  supposed  poor  Grimalkin  would  have  been  preserved 
000  years,  and  afterwards  inclosed  in  a  glass  case  a»  a  cariosity  (as  she  now 
is)  at  the  Crown  Tavern,  near  the  church.  Without  doubt  the  oldest  c* 
mummy  eitaat  in  Europe." 
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without  pillars.  The  pulpit  more  than  usually  elevated;  the 
ceiling  flat.  In  one  of  the  galleries  is  a  fine-toned  organ  by 
England.  The  altar-piece,  under  a  large  blank  Venetian  win- 
dow, is  of  the  Doric  order,  with  pediments,  and  decorated  with 
various  gilded  utensils  peculiar  to  the  communion. 

In  the  old  church  were  monuments  to  several  people  of  emi- 
nence, particularly  to  Elizabeth,  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter, 
who  died  in  1653,  aged  eighty  years ;  several  of  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Booth,  Lords  Delamere ;  and  of  Isabel  Sackville,  the  last 
prioress  of  the  adjacent  nunnery,  already  mentioned.  Here  also 
was  interred  the  body  of  Bishop  Burnet,  as  also  that  of  the  indus- 
trious John  Weever,  the  great  collector  of  Funeral  Monuments 
and  Inscriptions.  He  died  in  1632,  aged  fifty-six,  and  left  bin 
own  quaint  epitaph  as  follows : 

"  Lancashire  gave  my  breath, 
And  Cambridge  education ; 
Middlesex  gave  me  death, 
And  this  Church  my  humation  ; 
And  Christ  to  me  hath  given 
A  place  with  him  in  Heaven. 

jEtatis  sus  56."  * 

He  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  folio  volume,  published 
in  1631,  intituled  "  Funeral  Monuments/'  a  work  very  defective 
.»  regard  to  the  author's  accuracy  in  copying  the  numerical 
figores  on  many  of  the  monumeuts  he  has  mentioned,  but  withal  a 
work  of  considerable  utility. 

On  a  pillar  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  were  the  following 

lines, 

*  Pennant  gives  a  somewhat  different  reading ;  as  birth  for  breuth  in  the 
first  line;  he  also  gives,  on  the  authority  of  Fuller's  Worthies,  p.  117,  the 
year  1634,  as  the  date  of  his  decease.  I  have  followed  Malcolm,  who  farther 
informs  us  that "  this  industrious  collector's  tomb  was  sought  for  in  the  church* 
yard,  by  order  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  while  the  church  was  vebuUding, 
bat  without  success."    Londiaium  Rcdiviviun,  III.  921. 
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lines  on  a  table,  with  a  black  frame,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of 
Weaver: 

' '  Weever,  who  labour* d  in  a  learned  strain, 

To  make  men  long  since  dead  to  live  again, 

And  with  expense  of  oil  and  ink  did  watch 

From  the  worm's  mouth  the  sleeping  corpse  to  snatch, 

Hath  by  his  industry  begot  a  way 

Death  (who  insidiates  all  things)  to  betray ; 

Redeeming  freely,  by  his  care  and  cost, 

Many  a  sad  Hearse,  which  time  long  since  gave  lost ; 

And  to  forgotten  dust  such  spirit  did  give, 

To  make  it  in  our  memories  to  live ; 

For  wheresoe'er  a  ruin'd  Tomb  he  found, 

His  pen  hath  built  it  new  out  of  the  ground. 

Twixt  Earth  and  him  this  interchange  we  find, 

She  hath  to  him,  he  been  to  her  like  kind : 

She  was  his  mother,  he  (a  grateful  child), 

Made  her  his  theme,  in  a  large  work  compil'd 

Of  Funeral  Relicks,  and  brave  structures  reared 

On  such  as  seem'd  unto  her  most  endear'd : 

Alternately  a  grave  to  him  she  lent, 

O'er  which  his  book  remains  a  Monument." 

Underneath  these  very  homely  lines  were  the  deceased's  own, 
oqoally  homely  ones,  on  himself,  as  above  quoted. 

Of  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  also  buried  here,  Mr. 
Pennant  briefly,  but  very  properly,  remarks,  his  literary  and  po- 
litical merits  and  demerits  have  been  so  fully  discussed,  that  be 
rather  chose  to  refer  the  readers  to  the  writers  who  have  under- 
taken the  task.  "  Let/'  continues  this  accurate  observer,  "  his 
excellent  discharge  of  his  episcopal  function  expiate  tbe  errors, 
which  his  enemies,  of  each  party,  so  liberally  impute  to  him."* 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  justify  many  parte  of  his  writings 

an<l 
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and  proceedings  relative  to  what  he  pleased  to  term  Popery  and 
Tyranny,  which,  it  was  his  favourite  opinion,  amounting  almost 
to  a  settled  axiom,  are  inseparable,  notwithstanding  the  innu- 
merable demonstrations  to  the  contrary,  in  the  character  of  many 
popes,  prelates,  and  Catholic  princes,  throughout  every  age  of  the 
Christian  Church  since  the  Nicene  Council. 

This  church  had  also  the  honour  of  being  the  depository  of 
the  remains  of  Thomas  Britton,  the  celebrated  musical  small* 
coal-man,  and  experimental  chemist,  who  resided  in  a  house, 
where  he  sold  coals,  in  Aylesbury  Street  *,  at  the  corner  of  Jeru- 
salem Passage,  leading  into  St.  John's  Square,  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  new  school  for  Clerkenwell  Charity  Children. 
This  excentric  genius,  so  well  known  during  a  great  part  of 
Queed  Ann's  reign,  was  a  native  of  Higham  Ferrers,  in  North- 
amptonshire, about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  came 
surly  to  London,  and  bound  himself  apprentice  to  a  smallcoal- 
man,  in  St  John's  Street,  for  the  term  of  seven  years ;  which 
having  expired,  and  His  master  giving  him  a  sum  of  money  not 
to  set  up  for  himself  in  the  same  business,  he  retired  to  his  na- 
tive place,  where  he  remained  till  his  fund  was  exhausted ; 
which  probably  not  beiug  very  large,  soon  took  place.  He  then 
returned  to  London  ;  and  though  his  master  was  still  living,  he 
commenced  business  in  the  same  line.  The  house  which  he  oc- 
cupied was,  when  he  took  it,  an  old  stable.  This  he  contrived 
to  convert  into  a  dwelling-house,  and  repository  for  his  stock  in 
trade.  Some  time  after  he  became  an  expert  chemist,  and,  by  the 
help  of  a  moveable  laboratory,  made  several  new  and  important 
experiments.    This  laboratory  was  his  own  invention. 

But  Mr.  Britton's  skill  lay  principally  in  the  talent  he  pos- 
sessed for  music;  and  to  this,  no  doubt,  as  the  first  person  who 
introduced  a  concert  into  this  country,  he  was  indebted  for  his 
great  fame. 

He  first  established  what  was  called  a  musical  club,  which 

met 
*  Mr.  Malcolm  mjs  "  iext  to  St  Johu's  Gate,"  III.  f  *S. 
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met  in  his  own  house  daring  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.    Sir 
Roger  L'Estrenge,  who  was  one  of  Britten's  admirers,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  this  idea  of  a  musical  club,  or 
concert    It  is  not  less  surprising  than  true,  that  persons  of  the 
first  literary  abilities  honoured  Mr.  Britton's  Musical  Society 
with  their  company.    Often  when  he  has  been  passing  the  street 
in  his  blue  linen  frock,  and  with  bis  sack  of  ssttU-ceal  on  his 
hack,  Which  he  retailed  out  to  hie  customers,  he  has  been  pointed 
out  with  tliis  exclamation :  "  There  goes  the  small-coal 
who  is  a  lover  of  learning,  a  musical  performer,  and  a 
oion  for  gentlemen !"    On  the  ground  floor  of  his  hoase  was  his 
depository  for  small-coal;    over  that  the  concert,  or  nsnste- 
room,  very  long  and  narrow.    The  stairs  to  this  room,  like  those 
leading  to  some  of  the  galleries  in  stable-yards,  were  on  the  oat- 
side  of  the  house ;  but  as  Mr.  Britton's  concerts  long  remained 
without  a  rival,  they  attracted  audiences,  polite  beyond  ex- 
pectation.   A  lady  of  the  first  rank  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  of 
the  first  beauties  of  her  time,  used  to  say,  that  in  the  pleasure 
she  enjoyed  in  hearing  Mr.  Britton's  concert,  she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  difficulty  with  which  she  ascended  the  steps  that  led 
to  it 

At  these  concerts,  Dr.  Pepuscb,  and  frequently  Mr.  Handel, 
flayed  the  harpsichord ;  Mr.  Bannister  the  first  violin.  De- 
bourg,  then  a  child,  played  his  first  solo  at  Britton's  concert, 
standing  upon  a  joint  stool,  but  was  so  ouch  overcome  by  the 
splendour  of  the  assembly,  that  he  was  near  foiling  to  the 
ground. 

It  has  been  said,  that  though  Britten  found  most  of  the  mu- 
eical  instruments,  he  would  not  accept  of  any  gratuities  when 
offered ;  hot  that  he  afterwards  departed  from  his  original  piss, 
end  received  ten  shillings  a  year  subscription  money,  besides 
disposing  of  coffee  at  a  penny  a  dish :  however,  the  following 
etanza  of  a  song,  written  by  the  facetious  Ned  Ward  seems  to  fa* 
war  the  first  of  these  opinions  :— 

*Upoi 
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"  Upon  Thursdays  repair  te  my  palace,  sad  there. 
Hobble  up,  stair  by  stair,  but  I  pray  you  take  can 

That  you  break  not  your  sbins  by  a  stumble ; 
And  witbeut  e'er  a  souse  paid  to  me  or  my  spouse. 
Sit  as  still  as  a  mouse,  at  the  top  of  tbe  beuse. 

And  then  you  shall  bear  bow  we  fumble." 

Britton  frequently  played  tbe  viol  dm  gamba  at  his  concert*. 
In  his  person  he  was  a  short,  thick  man,  with  a  very  honest  in* 
genuous  countenance.  Mr.  Wollaston  painted  two  pictures  of 
him,  one  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  He  is 
represented  m  a  Hue  frock ;  with  his  small-coal  measure  in  his 
hand. 

Mr.  Britton  was  also  so  well  skilled  in  ancient  books  and 
M8S.  that  he  was  much  esteemed  by  such  collectors  as  the  Earls 
of  Oxford,  Sunderland,  Winchester,  Pembroke,  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, &c  It  often  happened  on  a  Saturday,  when  some  of 
them  were  assembled  at  Bateman's  shop  in  Paternoster  Row,  that 
Britton,  passing  by,  would  pitch  his  sack  of  small-coal  at  the  door, 
and  go  in  and  join  the  conversation,  which  generally  lasted  an 
hour. 

But  the  comparative  ignorance  of  the  age  when  Britton  lived, 
led  many  persons  to  imagine,  that  his  musical  assembly  was 
only  a  cover  for  something  concealed.  Ignorance  accused  him 
of  seditious  views ;  of  being  a  Presbyterian,  a  Jesuit,  a  Ma- 
gician, an  Atheist,  &c. ;  but  he  was  simply  inoffensive,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  sufficiently  to  appreciate  bis  real 
character. 

The  way  that  Britton  came  by  bis  death  was  very  remark* 
able.  One  Honeyman,  a  blacksmith,  had  tbe  faculty  of  a  ven- 
triloquist, and  besides  this,  being  particularly  fond  of  fun  and 
mischief,  a  Mr.  Robe,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Clerkenwell,  found 
no  difficulty  in  introducing  him  to  Britton's  concert,  and  to  per- 
suade him  to  announce  (as  if  the  voice  came  from  a  considerable 
distance)  the  death  of  poor  Britton  within  a  few  hours,  unless  be 
2  immediately 
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immediately  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  said  the  Lord's  Pra^ef. 
This,  it  is  said,  Britton  did ;  hut,  however,  took  his  bed,  and 
died  io  a  few  days !  This  occared  in  September,  1714,  and  ac^ 
cording  to  the  parish  books,  he  was  buried  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober. Besides  a  considerable  library,  he  left  his  wife  a  large  col* 
lection  of  oldMSS.  printed  music,  and  musical  instruments,  which 
were  afterwards  sold  by  auction. 

The  following  verses,  under  one  of  his  prints,  were  written  by 
Mr.  Hughes : 

"  Though  mean  by  rank,  yet  in  thy  humble  cell 
Did  gentle  peace,  and  arta  unpurchas'd  dwell. 
Well  pleased  Apollo,  thither  led  hit  train. 
And  notic  warbled  in  her  sweetest  strain, 
Cjllenius  so,  as  fables  tell,  and  Jove, 
Came  willing  guests  to  poor  Philemon's  grove : 
Let  useless  pomp  behold,  and  blush  to  find 
A  lowly  station  and  a  liberal  mind." 

Nor  did  the  celebrated  Matthew  Prior  refuse  his  tribute  to  th* 
memory  of  poor  Britton,  in  the  following  lines : 

"  Though  doom'd  to  small-coal,  yet  to  arts  allied* 
Rich  without  wealth,  and  famous  without  pride. 
Music's  best  patron,  judge  of  books  and  men, 
Belov'd  and  honour'd  by  Apollo's  train. 
In  Greece  or  Rome  there  never  did  appear, 
So  bright  a  genius  in  so  dark  a  sphere ! 
More  of  the  man  had  probably  been  sav'd, 
Had  Kiteller  painted,  and  had  Vertu  graVd." 

This  parish,  and  particularly  this  part  of  it,  was  at  one  time 
famous  for  being  the  residence  of  numerous  persons  of  great 
figure  and  consequence  in  the  world ;  the  names  of  many  of 
them  in  the  year  1619,  have  been  preserved  on  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment, from  which  Mr.  Malcolm  made  out  his  list;*  and  an  old 

book 
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book  in  the  British  Museum,  contain  many  others  with  the  rents 
they  respectively  paid  in  the  year  1667.  The  highest  rent  paid 
was  that  fofr  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  House,  which  was  130/. ; 
and  the  two  lowest  those  of  Sir  John  North,  rated  at  12/.  and 
Henry  Dacres,  Esq.  at  10/.  The  Earl  of  Northampton's  House, 
with  lands  to  it,  paid  100/. 

In  Clerkenwell  Close,  formerly  the  Priory  Close,  stands  the 
house  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  infamouse  regicide 
Cromwell,  and  that  in  this  place,  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Blaekbo- 
rougb,  it  is  also  said  that  the  death  warrant  for  the  decollation  of 
the  unfortunate  Charles  was  signed.  * 

Of  this  house  Weever  t  says  "  within?  the  Close  of  this  Nun- 
nery (now  called  Clerkenwell  Close)  is  a  spacious  fair  house,  built 
of  late  by  Sir  Thomas  Challoner,  Knight,  deceased;" — "  which 
name,"  says  Mr.  Skinner,  in  the  valuable  miscellany  just  re* 
ferred  to,  (supposed  the  son  of  a  former,  but  without  a  title)  "  is 
found  in  the  list  of  those  who  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execu- 
tion." It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  Cromwell  ever 
actually  resided  here.  It  is  more  probable  that  this  house  was 
occupied  by  another  of  the  regicides,  Colonel  Titus. 

On  that  part  of  Clerkenwell  Close,  now  occupied  by  the  new 
buildings  called  Newcastle  Place,  being  part  of  the  east  side,  ad- 
joining the  church,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  stood  Albemarle, 
or  rather  Newcastle  House,  the  property  and  residence  of  the 
mad  Duchess,  and  widow  of  Christopher,  the  second  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  last  surviving  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Caven- 
dish, Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  died  here  in  1734.  She  was  also 
the  second  wife  of  the  first  Duke  of  Montague.  Pennant  says 
she  married  her  second  husband  as  Emperor  of  China,  which  gave 
occasion  to  a  scene  in  Gibber's  play  of  the  "  Sick  Lady  Cured." 
She  resided  in  the  ground  apartment  of  Montague  House,  now 
the  British  Museum,  during-  his  grace's  life,  and  was  served  on 
the  knee  to  the  day  of  her  death,  which  took  place  when  she 

Part  III.  2  0  was 
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was  in  her  ninety-sixth  year,  at  Newcastle  House,  above-men* 
tioned. 

In  the  garden  was  the  entire  site  of  the  cloister  of  the  nun- 
nery, part  of  the  wall,  and  a  door  belonging  to  the  Man'* 
Hall.  Opposite  to  Newcastle  Place  stands  tb*  house,  now  di- 
vided into  three,  which  has  just  been  mentioned  aa  being  the 
residence  of  some  of  the  regicide  saints  in  Oliver's  Rebellion. 
Before  the  trading  justices,  as  they  were  called,  were  done  away, 
Justice  Blackborough  bad  his  office  here.  It  is  ascended  by  a 
flight  of  steps ;  but  has  nothing  in  its  exterior  worthy  of  no- 
tice. 

Aylesbury  House  and  gardens,  now  ooonpied  by  Aylesbury 
Street,  running  from  St  John's  Street,  east  to  Cierkemteell 
Green,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St* 
John  of  Jerusalem.  These  premises,  at  the  great  plunder,  were 
granted  to  the  Braces,  Earls  of  Aylesbury  ;  who  made  the  house 
their  residence.  Earl  Robert,  Deputy  Earl-Marshal,  dates  num- 
bers of  his  letters,  in  1671,  from  this  house.  He  was  the  first  Earl 
of  this  name,  being  the  second  Earl  of  Elgin.  Having  given  great 
proofs  of  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  during  his  troubles,  and  been 
instrumental  in  the  Restoration  of  his  Royal  son,  he  was,  on 
March  16th,  1663-4,*  created  Baron  Bruce,  of  Skelton,  in  the 
county  of  York  ;  Vicouut  Bruce,  of  Amphthill,  in  the  county  of 
Bedford  and  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  He 
died  at  his  seat  at  Ampthhill,  and  was  buried  there,  in  October 
1685.  Anthony  a  Wood,  f  gives  him  the  following  character : 
"  He  was  a  learned  person,  and  otherwise  well  qualified;  was 
well  versed  in  English  History  and  Antiquities,  a  lover  of  all 
such  as  were  profession  of  those  studies,  and  a  curious  collector 
of  manuscripts,  especially  of  those  which  related  to  E inland  and 
English  Antiquities.  '  Besides  also,  he  was  a  lover  of  the  re- 
gular clergy,  as  those  of  Bedfordshire  and  Bucks  knew  well 

enougiu" 
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The  Rev.  William  Sellon  was  minister  at  the  time  when,  the 
present  church  was  built  On  the  eastern  waU  is  a  neat  tablet  to 
his  memory,  hating  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Near  this  place  lie  the  remains  (being  the  first  deposited 
in  the  vault  underneath  this  church)  of  the  Rev.  William 
Sellon ;  who,  with  indefatigable  industry,  and  the  purest  re- 
ligious zeal,  having  devoted  thirty-three  years  of  his  life  to 
the  respective  duties  of  curate  and  minister  of  this  parish, 
died  July  18, 1790,  aged  60  years.  As  a  preacher,  he  gave 
to  divine  truth  all  the  force  of  human  eloquence.  As  a  man, 
he  gave  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity  all  the  force  of 
human  example/' 

The  last  rector  was  the  Rev.  Henry  foster,  a  worthy  man, 
and  greatly  attached  to  those  doctrines,  and  that  mode  of 
preaching  which  are  usually  denominated  Methodistical.  lie 
lived,  much  respected,  to  a  good  age ;  and  was  succeeded,  alter  a 
somewhat  violently  contested  election  squabble,  not  very  credit- 
able to  the  cause  of  religion,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shephard,  who  is 
also  attached  to  the  Calvinistic  system.  The  Rev.  Henry  White; 
a  gentleman  of  great  benevolence  of  character,  as  well  as  ftbe- 
rality  of  sentiment,  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate. 

On  ClerkenvnU  Green,  about  two  hundred  yards  south-west 
of  the  church,  stands  the  SESSIONS  HOUSE.  This.  w%s  ori- 
ginally called  Hicks' $  HqII$  and  was  then  in  St  John's  Street, 
near  Smithfield  Bars.  The  o}d  building,  about  tye  year  1773, 
having  become  ruinous  and  inconvenient,  a  piece  of  freehold 
ground  was  purchased  at  the  west  end  of  the  Qreen,  for  %\m% 
2000/.  and  the  present  building  erected  thereon.  The  front  w 
of  stone,  with  a  rustic  basement,  and  before  it  a  railed  *re*.  Efa 
wide  atone  steps  lead  to  the  door.  There  are  two.  windows  on 
each  side,  in  deep  arches.  Four  Ionic  pillars,  and  If  o  pilasters, 
support  an  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice,  with  a  pe#ineet  oyer 
the  pillars.    The  windows  are  alternately  arched  ajnl  flat  on  tjie 
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tops.  Over  the  centre  window  is  a  medallion  of  his  Majesty 
George  III.;  in  the  spaces  oyer  the  others  are  two  medallions, 
representing  Justice  and  Mercy.  In  the  former,  Justice  holds  the 
scales  and  sword ;  and,  in  the  latter,  Mercy  grasps  the  blunted 
sword  and  the  sceptre,  capt  with  the  British  crown,  on  which, 
as  emblematical  of  the  mildness  of  the  British  laws,  rests  a  dove 
with  an  olive  branch  in  its  mouth.  At  the  two  extremities  is  a 
medallion,  containing  the  Roman  fasces  and  sword. 

The  extent  of  this  building  is  one  huudred  and  ten  feet  from 
east  to  west,  and  seventy-eight  feet  from  north  to  south. 
In  the  Tyrapauum  are  the  county  arms. 
The  Hall  is  thirty-four  feet  square,  and  terminates  at  the  top. 
in  a  circular  dome,  enlightened  by  six  circular  windows,  each 
four  feet  eleven  inches  hi  diameter. 

Except  the  front,  the  building  is  of  brick,  and  therefore  plain  f 
and  being  erected  against  a  hill,  the  horizontal  lines  necessarily 
.  give  the  sides  a  heavy  and  dull  effect.  In  met,  they  appear  to 
be  sinking  into  the  earth. 

The  dome  of  the  hall  is  pannelled  in  stucco ;  and  the  spandrils 
under  it  are  decorated  with  shields  and  oak-leaves.  The  sides- 
are  finished  with  pilasters  of  the  Composite  order,  crowned  with 
an  entablature,  the  frieze  of  which  is  ornamented  with  foliage 
and  medallions,  representing  the  Caduoeus  of  Mercury,  and  tli< 
Roman  fasces. 

From  the  hall  a  double  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to-  the  court, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  D,  and  is  thirty-four  feet  by 
thirty-six  in  height,  with  spacious  galleries  on  the  sides  for  the 
auditors;  The  bench  is  somewhat  dark  and  narrow ;  and  the 
prisoners  stand  on  a  slightly  elevated  railed  platform,  in  the  centre 
of  the  room. 

The  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  are  appropriated  to  the 
Meetings  of  the  Magistrates.  In  one  of  them  is  an  original  por- 
trait of  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  who,  in  the  year  1612,  built  the  old 
kali  in  St.  John's  Street.    This  portrait  was  brought  from  that 
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house,  with  the  arms,  and  decorated  the  chimney  of  the  dining* 
-room  there.  In  the  other  room  is  a  good  copy  of  the  original 
picture. 

"  From  the  Hall  of  Justice/'  nays  Mr.  Maloolm,*  "  to  the 
prison  is  a  very  natural  transition.**  This  is  seen  only  from  St. 
JamesU  Walk,  being  the  first  opening  on  the  right,  in  St. 
James's  Place,  north  of  the  church.  Except  The  Cage,  this 
was  the  first  place  in  the  parish  for  punishment.  The  Cage  being 
totally  decayed  in  the  year  1614,  "  it  was  pul'd  downe,  and  sett 
up  under  the  brick  wall  at  the  ende  of  the  Cuckinge  stool,"  with 
a  room  for  a  "  sicke  person."f 

The  front  of  the  prison  is  of  brick*  with  a  rustic  gate  of  largt 
.dimensions.  On  the  key-stone  is  a  large  and  frightful  represen- 
tation of  Criminal  Despair.  Over  it  hangs  a  chain,  suspended  at 
each  end,  and  fetters  fall  on  both  sides ;  above,  a  strong  grated 
window,  with  a  quoined  border.  This  prison,  within  these  few 
years,  has  been  repaired  and  enlarged. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  prison,  called  The  New  Prison, 
being  a  prison  of  ease  to  Newgate  ;  the  other  a  House  of  Cor- 
rection for  disorderly  persons. 

At  a  considerable  distance  from  this  spot,  but  in  the  same 
parish,  stands  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison,  or  "  The  House  of 
Correction  for  the  County  of  Middlesex"  as  a  tablet,  in  front, 
over  the  gate;  calls  it 

This  prison  was  (bunded  on  the  plan  of  those  recommended  by 
the  late  philanthropic  Mr.  Howard.  J     But  it  has  been  said  that 

2  0  3  at 

f  The  Jovers  of  antiquity  and  of  useful  literature,  will  learn  with  senti- 
ments of  the  meat  sincere  and  deep  regret,  that  thii  worthy  man,  and  inde- 
fatigable antiquary,  died  daring  the  present  month  (April,  1815.) 

t  Vestry  Book,  at  cited  by  Malcolm.  •« 

t  Speaking  of  this  prison,  a  person  once  on  fortunately,  and,  as  it  tamed 

•ut,  I  believe  most  unjustly  and  cruelly  confined  here,  says,  that  "  if  it  is 

I  rue,  thai  k  was  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  benevolent  Mr.  Howard,  be 

jjtserved  to  have  rotted  in  it."    "  These  eharitable  dungeons,"  he  adds, 

«  founded 
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at  least  Whilst  trade*  the  svperintendance  of  its  late  governor 
Aris,  the  humane  designs  of  that  excellent  man  were  in  a  great 
degree  frustrated.  Mr.  Adkins,  the  present  governor,  is  a  per- 
son, I  am  told,  of  a  character  by  no  means  inimical  to  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  unfortunate  persons  confined  here ;  and 

certainly, 

"  founded  for  the  reformation  of  the  vicious,  are  composed  of  bricks  and 
stones,  without  fire,  or  any  furniture  but  straw,  and  with  no  other  barrier 
against  the  weather  than  iron  grates."    In  another  place  this  same  writer 
says,  "  This  Bastile  [the  British  Bastile  was  the  term  which  his  indignation 
and  suffering  suggested  to  him  as  most  appropriate  to  this  place]  contains 
about  fire  hundred   different  cells,  composed  of  nothing  but  bricks  and 
atones.   Three  oaken  planks  fixed  in  the  wall,  with  a  straw  roattrass,  (such  as 
is  used  at  street  doors  for  cleansing  the  shoes,)  a  rag  and  a  blanket,  were  the 
only  furniture ;  and  iron  grates  were  in  lieu  of  windows.    At  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  gaol  there  are  three  rooms,  as  they  are  called,  with  the 
addition  of  a  fire-place."    In  oue  of  these  the  prisoner,  whose  description  I 
am  now  giving,  "  was  the  first  inhabitant."    "  These  rooms,"  he  continues, 
"  were  similar  to  the  others  ;  excepting  an  additional  quantity  of  stones  and 
iron  bars,  which  cross  each  other  on  all  sides  for  security.    They  bad  not 
even  that  plaster  to  disguise  the  sepulchral  appearance  which  the  gloomy 
prospect  from  the  windows  of  grates,  walls,  and  adjoining  cells  assisted  in 
producing.    The  floor  was  entirely  of  stones,  and  had  not  yet  been  cleared 
from  the  dirt  of  the  workmen,  and  oaken  planks,  on  two  massive  pieces  of 
the  same  materials,  raising  them  above  a  foot  aad  a  half  from  the  ground, 
for  a  bedstead,  with  a  stove,  were  at  present  [then]  their  only  furniture." 
These  descriptions  were  written  m  the  year  1794,  by  one  of  those  persons 
whom  the  turbulence  of  faction,  or  an  over-strained  jealousy  of  political 
power,  caused  about  that  time  to  be  confined  on  charges  of  high  treason. 
Some  allowance  may  perhaps  be  made  for  the  irritation  of  a  prisoner,  as  be 
conceives  arbitrarily  aad  illegally  confined:  but  mvself  having  a  tolera- 
bly correct  knowledge  of  the  writer,  who  is  still  living,  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  general  faithfulness  of  his  details.    I  purposely,  however,  de- 
cline any  direct  reference  to  his  name  or  the  pamphlet  from  which  these 
short  extracts  have  been  made.    It  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  Into 
political  questions,  at  least  on  those  points  so  recent  in  their  operation,  and 
which  threatened  but  a  very  few  years  back  to  have  been  followed  by  audi 
very  serious  consequences,  as  well  to  the  crown  and  the  constitatJoo,  as  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  people  at  large. 
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certainly,  in  conseauenoe  of  some  late  parliamentary  investiga- 
tions, many,  (perhaps  all,)  of  the  abuses  have  been  removed, 
and  every  thing  seems  to  have  been  done  that  is  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  foundation,  or  the  melancholy  objects  of  its 
erection.  The  note  in  the  preceding  page  will  afford  some  idea 
of  its  internal  appearance. 

The  prison  is  of  brick,  and  stands  within  a  large  area,  formed 
by  a  strong  buttressed  wall,  of  unequal  lines,  according  to  the 
elevation  or  sinking  of  the  ground.  The  gate  is  of  Portland 
•tone,  in  a  massy,  perhaps,  somewhat  clumsy,  stile.  On  either 
aide  of  the  inscription,  at  the  top,  are  sculptured  chains,  fetters, 
&c  This  prison,  when  seen  from  a  rising  ground  above  Bag- 
nigge  Wells,  or  the  road  leading  from  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  looks 
like  a  little  villa,  composed  of  several  houses,  above  whose  little 
roofc  there  towers  that  of  an  octagon  chapel.  This  chapel  was 
opened  on  the  28th  of  September,  1794,  which  year  is  the  date 
of  the  erection  of  the  prison  itself,  as  it  is  mentioned  on  the  tablet 
over  the  gate.  Dr.  Gabriel  read  the  service,  and  Dr.  Olasse 
preached,  from  the  text,  "  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto 
me.*  Seventy  prisoners  attended,  in  new  clothing,  upon  this 
occasion  ;  and  there  was  a  great  number  of  magistrates  and  gen- 
tlemen present. 

Some  people  having  asserted  that  this  prison  is  situated  m  a 
a  valley,  and  others,  on  elevated  ground,  the  indefatigable  au- 
thor of  Londininm  Redivivom,  has  compared  the  ground  with  that 
of  the  neighbouring  streets,  by  which  it  appears,  that  it  is  on  a 
level  with  Swinton  Street  and  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and  not  more 
titan  six  feet  lower  than  Meux's  Brewhouse*  in  Liquorpood 
Street ;  on  a  level  with  the  Spa  Fields ;  and  as  high  as  the  roofe 

20  4  of 

•  Were  not  this  authority  so  very  respectable,  I  should  much  hare 
doubted  the  accuracy  of  this  comparison  :  the  appearance  of  the  prison  itself 
has  greatly  the  character  of  what  is  called  a  bird's  eye  view/rom  the  end  of 
the  narrow  passage  which  turns  out  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane  leading  to  Bag- 
nigge  Wells ;  and  Metis's  Drewbouse  appears  to  stand  on  much  elevated 
ground. 
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*f  many  houses  in  the  space  between  Gray's  Inn  Lane  and  Cosv 
piee  Row;  higher  than  Clerkenwell  Workhouse,  and  the 
first  floors  of  the  houses  at  Bagnigge  Wells.  From  Pentonville 
it  appears  to  be  very  low,  and  so  doth  the  whole  of  London. 

The  celebrated  Cold  Path  stands  in  a  garden,  in  the  area  of 
Cold  Bath  Square,  which  is  formed  Jby  the  prison  wall,  and  a 
few  good  houses,  on  the  north-west  side  ;  by  Coppice  Row,  and 
the  street  running  in  a  continued  line  with  Leather  Lane,  on 
the  north-east;  by  Cob  ham  Row,  on  the  north,  and  by  Great 
Bath  Street  on  the  south.  In  this  last  nsnjed  street  it  is  said 
died  the  celebrated,  learned,  pious,  but  eccentric,  Baron  Swe- 
denbohg,  fouuder  of  the  sect  pf  Sweden borgians,  or  Members 
of  the  New  Church;  a  society,  which  like  many  others,  has 
been  much  more  ridiculed  than  understood— more  slandered  and 
misrepresented,  than  followed;  though  it  wpuld  certainly  seem, 
that  the  worthy  founder  laboured  under  a  peculiar  kind  of  mental 
derangement:  a  newly  coined  word,  by  which,  when  applied 
theologically,  we  wish  to  express  any  peculiarities  of  opinion 
which  we  ourselves  either  dislike  or  dp  not  understand.  If  we 
except  the  curious,  and  often  ingenious,  "  Memorable  Rela- 
tions/' with  which  the  honourable  baron's  works  are  inter- 
spersed, few  truly  liberal-minded  persons  would  feel  themselves 
justified  in  charging  the  writer  with  insanity.  I  am  guided  only 
by  tradition  in  stating  Great  Bath  Street  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  this  "  highly  illuminated"  and  noble  Swede. 

The  house  belonging  to  the  old  Cold  Bath  is  now  in  a  state  of 
decaj ;  and  I  believe  it  is  in  contemplation  to  pull  the  whole 
down,  which  wouljl  greatly  improve  this  square,  as  it  is  called. 
The  materials  were  spme  time  ago  marked  out  in  lots  for  sale. 

On  that  side  formed  by  the  few  projecting  houses  called  Cop- 
pice Row,  there  are  several  trees,  which  give  an  air  of  rusticity 
and  pleasantness  to  the  place. 

Turning  the  north-east  corner,  or  rather  continuing  the  line 
from  the  west  side,  we  enter  Baynes's  Row,  a  long  range  of 
decent  houses  facing  The  Spa  Fields,  to  the  east  of  the  turn* 

pike? 
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pike   leading  along  the     side  of  the  prison  walls,    down  to 
Bagnigge  Wells.    About  twelve  houses  onward  in  this  Row 
stands  SPA  FIELDS  CHAPEL,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Northampton  Chapel ;  the  ground  ou  which  it  stands  being  part 
of  the  estate  belonging  to  the  Earls  of  Northampton.    This  Cha- 
pel, or  rather  Meeting-House,  was  originally  built  for  a  place  of 
entertainment  as  an  humble  imitation  of  Ranelagb.     It  was, 
however,  used  only  a  short  time  for  that  purpose ;  and  from  being, 
as  its  present  occupiers  would  call  it,  "  A  Den  of  Thieves/' 
it  became,  in  1779,  "  A  House  of  Prayer/'     It  was  so  con- 
verted under  the  patronage  of  the  late  pious,  and  charitable 
Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon.     Before  this,  it  was  called  The 
Pantheon ;  but  was  opened  as  a  place  of  worship  on  Sunday, 
July  the  6th,  1777,  by  a  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  who  preached  a 
sermon  from  the  following  text:    Gen.  xxviii.  19.  "  And  be 
(Jacob)  called  the  name  of  that  city  Beth-el;  but  the  name  of 
that  city  was  called  Luz,  at  the  first"    This  sermon  was  after- 
wards published,  with  the  title  of  "  Aulim  Luz.*'    Taking  it  for 
granted  that  every  place  of  public  amusement  is  dedicated,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  improper  purposes,  and  even  appealing  to 
the  "  experience"  of  his  auditory,  that  this  place  had  been 
"  indeed  a  place  of  profancness,"  he  calls  it  "  A  Colonade  of 
Prof  oneness,"  and  thus,  by  a  sort  of  learned  play  upon  words, 
consecrates  it  at  once  a  Beth-el,  or  House  of  God,*  wherein 
should  be  preached  "  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  as  contained  in 
the  thirty -nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England :"  but  these 
doctrines  were  defined  to  be  precisely  those  taught  by  Calvin, 
the  Genevan  Reformer ;  hence  the  Whitfield ian  system  of  Me- 
thodism has  ever  since  been  tbe  faith  of  the  managers  and  peo- 
ple of  this  Chapel. 

The  Countess  of  Huntingdon  resided  in  the  next  bouse  to  the 
chapel  on  the  east  side.    It  has  long  been  overgrown  with  jessa- 
min, 

#  Anlim  Liu,  p.  S3. 
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.min,  which  at  this  lime,  (April,  1815,)  nearly  covers  the  win- 
dows,  and  gives  it  a  singular  appearance. 

This  chapel  is  a  sort  of  rotunda.  The  windows  are  small ;  and 
a  cornice,  with  dentils,  complete  the  walls,  from  which  rises  a 
slated  cupola,  not  of  the  same  span  with  the  rest  of  the  structure. 
On  it  is  a  lantern.  Vases  are  placed  at  equal  distances  round  the 
cornice.  The  entrance  is  an  odd  circular  embattled  tower.  The 
inside  is  very  conveniently  fitted  up,  with  deep  ranges  of  boxes 
or  seats.  There  are  three  galleries,  admirably  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  hearing  and  seeing.  On  the  front,  outside,  is  a  ta- 
blet, bearing  the  name  of  the  place :  "  Spa  Fields  Chapel/' 
To  the  south  is  the  committee-room ;  and  behind  it  a  pleasing 
garden.  Here  also  is  an  extensive  burial-ground  much  used  by 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  This  lies  to  the  east,  at  the  back 
of  the  adjoining  houses. 

At  the  east  end  of  Baynes*s  Row  is  Rosmnond-ttreet,  leading 
down  by  the  ends  of  Corporation  Row  and  Bowling  Green 
Lane,  to  Clerkenwell  Close. 

Let  as  now  take  some  farther  notice  of  the  extra-parochial 
churoh,  and  district  of  ST.  JOHN,  CLERKENWELL.    I  have 
no  room,  though  a  great  desire,  to  enter  into  any  details  of  the 
history  of  the  famous  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem.   This  military  Order  still  subsists,  though  divested  of  almost 
all  its  ancient  riches,  fame,  and  glory.    By  the  10th  article  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  called  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  in  the  year  1808, 
between  this  country  and  France,  it  was  stipulated  that  Malta, 
which,  prior  to  the  famous  French  Expedition  to  Egypt,  had 
belonged  to  these  knights,  should  again  be  given  up  to  them ; 
but  the  hostile  and  treacherous  proceedings  of  the  First  Consul 
during  the  short  peace,  prevented  Great  Britain  from  fulfilling 
that  part  of  the  treaty.    They  therefore  now  subsist  more  in 
name  than  reality.     They  are  however*  generally  called  the 
Knights  of  Malta.     They  formerly  wore  a  black  robe;  and  on 
the  breast  a  white  cross  on  a  red  shield.    They  were  first  named 

Hospital  lew, 
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HdtspHaHers,  or  Knights  Hospitallers,  also  JolhattftOts,  or  Hbfc- 
pitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  Baptists.  Afterwards 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  or  the  Rhodian  Knights,  or  the  RbocKftns  of 
St.  John ;  and,  lastly,  Knights  of  Malta. 

The  site  of  their  ancient  priory  at  Clerkenwell  as  already  fcee* 
pointed  out.  II  occupied  five  acres  of  rand;  "  having  thereo* 
one  great  mansion  hottse>and  one  great  chapel." 

Little  or  nothing  now  remains  of  this  once  celebrated  priory, 
besides  the  grand  entrance  to  St.  John's  Square,  called  St. 
John*s  Gate,  the  present  state  of  which  is  faithfully  exhibited 
by  Mr.  NeaJe,  in  the  annexed  plate.    The  artist,  in  hating  intro- 
duced the  .waggon  team,  has  manifested  his  usual  #o<»d  taste;  as 
it  serves  to  hide  the  puerile  wodern  entrance  to  a  Tavern  or 
Liquor  Shop,  which  has  barbarously  mutilated  a  great  portion 
of  the  led  side  of  this  noble  gateway ;  which,  Mr.  Malcolm  pro- 
perly describes  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  remains  of  monastic 
tmildings  in  Loudon.     It  consists  of  one  capacious  arch,  with  aft 
arched  ami  Honed  window  in  the  centre  above  it;  and  is  flanked 
i>y  two  sowre- towers.      Within  this  year  or  two  the  groined 
roof,  or  ceiling,  has  been  beautified  by  white- wash,  and  the  arms 
and  banner,  (a  pascal  lamb)  which  are  sculptured  within,  have 
had  given  to  them,  what  were  thought  to  be  the  requisite  and  ap- 
propriate colours  of  red,  &c.    Over  it  is  the  Jerusalem  ftrtvra. 
"  Many  a  solemn  procession  has  passed  this  portal,  formed  hf 
the  members  of  an  order  unrivalled  in  splendour  and  celebrity. 
It  deserves  veneration,  on  this  account,  us  well  as  on  its  own  in- 
trinsic merit  as  a  buildintr.     But  there  is  another  «ra  la  its  his- 
tory worthy  of  record.     This  is  the  place  from  whence  issued  the 
early  numbers  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine."    "  Edward  Care 
was  the  first  proprietor  and  contriver  of  this   Magazine,  which 
was  the  earliest  publication  of  the  sort*     It  has  increased  in 
reputation,   and  still  flourishes  as  the   very  best  work  of  t)te 
kind  extant.     Indeed  the  volumes  of  this  work  are  an  invaluable 
Repository  of  useful  knowledge  on  all  subjects  of  utility  and 
amusement ;  and,  what  is  not  its  least  praise,  it  has  ever  been 

remarkable 
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remarkable  for  the  steady  and  rational  support  it  gives  to  those 
principle*,  civil  and  religions,  which  are  best  calculated  to  bind 
society  together  in  the  bonds  of  social  amity  and  obedience  to 
the  Laws  of  God  and  man.  I  speak  not  here,  with  an  immediate 
view  to  any  peculiar  tenets  which  it  advocates;  but  of  that 
uniform  and  general  spirit  of  decent  piety,  and  rational  liberty, 
with  which  it  abounds.  The  frontispiece  has  always  been  a 
wood  cut  of  St.  John's  Gate ;  which*  though  false  in  some  pro- 
minent parts,  is  nevertheless  a  tolerably  faithful,  but  rough  pic- 
ture of  this  venerable  Gate. 

There  was  formerly  another  gate  at  the  north  entrance  to  St. 
John's  Square ;  but  that  has  long  been  totally  demolished. 

The  north-east  corner  of  this  square  is  occupied  by  the  parish 
CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN,  CtERKENWELL,  to  which  w 
excellent  entrance  has  lately  been  opened  out  of  St.  John'* 
Street,  through  the  church-yard.  The  principal  front,  however, 
is  in  the  square.  The  church,  itself,  has  also  very  lately  been 
considerably  improved,  repaired,  and  beautified.  It  is  a  plain 
structure,  resembling  a  chapel  of  ease,  in  which  light  indeed  it 
is  often,  though  very  erroneously,  regarded,  as  if  it  belonged 
independently  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  James's,  Clerkeuwell. 
It  is,  however,  a  rectory.  On  the  11th  of  December,  1723,  at 
which  time  it  belonged  to  the  thirteen  commissioners  for  build- 
ing fifty  new  churches,  having  been  purchased,  for  the  sum  of 
295Q/.  of  Mr.  Michell,  it  was  made  a  parish  church  for  ever ;  the 
houses  were  ordered  to  be  fitted  for  the  rector,  and  the  ground 
for  a  cemetery,  and  also  the  boundaries  of  the  new  parish  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out.  This  was  all  done  by  a  deed  enrolled  in 
Chancery.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  it  was  duly  coose* 
crated,  and  called  "  St.  John's  Church,  Clerkenwell,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex."  This,  however,  was  not  accomplished 
without  much  opposition  and  several  petitions  to  Parliament 
against  it,  by  the  parent  parish  of  St.  James ;  as  also  several 
petitions  and  applications,  and  many  legal  squabbles,  by  the  new 
parishioners.    Indeed,  they  have  never  l*een  able  to  render  them? 
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selves  wholly  independent  of  the  mother  church.  The  cerate  of 
fit  James,  by  a  final  decision  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
1771,  is  entitled  to  receive  the  surplice  fees,  though  the  Rector 
performs  the  duty.  They,  however,  appoint  their  own  church- 
wardens; but  ever  since  the  year  1736,  the  parishes  have  re- 
paired each  other's  churches.  The  vestry  of  St.  James's  being 
open,  the  inhabitants  of  St  John's  attend ;  and  they  have  long 
remained  iu  a  state  of  mutual  amity  and  good  will. 

Having  nothing  more  particularly  to  notice  in  this  part  of  the 
parish  of  St  James,  let  us  now  return  to  the  end  of  Rosamond 
Street,  in  Spa  Fields.  Pursuing  oar  way  across  the  field  east- 
ward we  come  to  Islington  Road,  and  the  north  end  of  St.  John's 
Street.  A  row  of  very  good  houses  has  recently  beeu  built  ou 
this  piece  of  waste  land,  and  it  has  been  in  contemplation  to 
build  a  handsome  street  to  run  from  the  west  corner  of  North' 
«mp  ton-square,  adjoiuing  the  new  and  very  excellent  street, 
called  Spencer-street,  which  commences  in  Gosw  ell- street  Road, 
at  the  old  turnpike. 

Northampton-square  is  nearly  completed,  and  is  inferior  to  few 
in  the  Metropolis.  The  area  is  planted  with  shrubbery,  and  has 
an  excellent  gravel  walk  iuclosed,  with  a  good  iron  railing.  In 
this  square,  lately  resided  one  of  the  most  upright  and  worthy  men 
of  bis  time,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Worthington,  more  than  forty  years 
pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters  at  Salter*' 
Hall.  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  offer  my  feeble 
tribute  of  friendship  in  a  memoir  of  this  worthy  man  and  ex- 
cellent scholar,  with  whom  I  have  spent  many  evenings  in  that 
most  exalted  and  rational  amusement,  which  his  conversation 
and  extensive  reading  uniformly  afforded  to  those  who  had  the 
honour  of  his  company  and  regard.  Though  his  life  was  free 
from  just  reproach;  he  did  not,  (for  who  does  P)  wholly  escape  the 
vile  calumnies,  and  party  envyings  of  the  world;  not  even  of 
all  those  who  called  themselves  his  brethren !  He  died  in  the 
year  1813,  and  was  followed  to  bis  grave,  in  Bunhill  Fields,  bye 

a  long 
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a  long  tram  of  mourning  friends  of  various  denominations.  Bte 
was  a  true  Christian,  aud  a  genuine  friend,  who,  though  himself 
comparatively  rich,  scorned  not  the  meanest  of  hi*  fellow  dis- 
ciples; nor  ever  indulged  a  prejudice  against  any  one  from  ex 
parte  statements,  however  clamorous  might  be  the  tongue  of 
slander,  or  dubious  appearances,  against  the  fallen :  but  Hugk 
Worthing  ton  had  no  uu  seemly  pride. 

Upper  Ashby-strcet,  a  short,  hut  very  good  and  open  street, 
leads  from  the  east  corner  of  Northampton-square,  into  Goswell- 
street  Road,  where  Spencer  Row,  Abingdon  Row,  GosweU 
Buildings,  &c.  form  a  range  of  new  houses,  some  of  them  very 
good  and  large,  facing  the  east.  They  have  all  been  erected 
within  these  few  years. 

Here  terminate  the  eastern  boundaries  of  St.  James's,  Clerk* 
enwell,  Parish,  and  here  commences  the  western  extremity  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Luke.  Charles-street  turns  into  Northampton- 
square,  out  of  this  Road  at  the  extremity  of  GosweU -street  It 
enters  the  square  at  the  south-east  corner.  It  is  a  very  excellent 
mew  street.  Lower  Ashby-strcet,  leads  from  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  square  into  the  commencement  of  Islington  Road  ; 
at  the  end  of  this  street  nearest  the  square,  and  opposite  the  road, 
stands  a  very  large  house,  with  an  extensive  garden,  or  grass- 
plot  in  front,  called  Northampton  House.  It  was  formerly  used 
as  a  hospital,  or  receptacle  for  mad  persons ;  but  is  now  occupied 
as  a  private  house. 

The  names  of  these  several  streets,  to  which  may  be  added 
those  of  the  neighbouring  streets  to  the  south  of  the  square,  as 
Pirceval-  street,  a  new  street,  and  the  old  ones  called  North* 
emp ton- street,  and  Compton-strcct,  indicate  the  family  to  whom 
this  part  of  the  Metropolis  belongs.  The  Earl  of  Northampton 
is  Lord  of  the  manor. 

In  a  low  open  space  of  ground,  behind  Upper  Ashby  street, 
and  Spencer-street,  already  mentioned,  they  are  now  (April 
1615)  building  a  Meeting  House,  for  the  use  of  the  Baptists. 

It 
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It  is  just  began  to  rear  its  humble  front  before  Goswell-street 
Road,  from  which  at  the  corner  of  No.  7,  in  Spencer  Row,  it  is 
intended  to  be  entered. 

In  Islington  Road,  which  runs  from  St  John  Street,  in  a 
northern  direction  to  the  town  or  village  of  Islington,  stands 
The  Quaker*'  Workhouse  and  School;  it  is  situated  near  N°. 
51,  in  this  Road,  and  is  a  very  commodious  building ;  the  gar- 
dens extend  to  Goswell  Street  Road,  the  whole  occupying  a  very 
large  space  of  ground. 

Opposite  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison,  is  a  small  burial-ground 
and  near  it  the  rains  of  the  Quakers'  Workhouse,  which,  the 
"  New  View  of  London/1  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  says  was 
founded  about  the  year  169*2,  for  the  maintenance  of  fifty  de- 
cayed people  of  their  persuasion.  It  is  now  fallen  into  decay ; 
but  the  Institution  exists  (for  the  Friends  never  suffer  any  of 
their  benevolent  establishments  to  perish  for  lack  of  support,)  in 
the  House  mentioned  above  in  Islington  Road.  The  ontside 
has  the  appearance  of  a  rural  villa,  surrounded  by  pleasure- 
grounds,  gardens,  and  trees.  It  is  not  only  a  House  of  Industry, 
but  also  a  meeting-bouse,  in  which  meetings  are  held  monthly 
on  a'  Friday  morning.  It  is  also  a  Charity  School  for  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  mentioned  that  this  belongs  to  and 
is  occupied  by  Quakers,  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  most  perfect  cleanliness,  order,  and  decorum.  Tht 
ceilings  are  remarkably  high,  the  windows  large,  and  the  rooms 
airy :  it  may  truly  be  said  of  these  people,  who  appear  like  a  dis- 
tinct race  of  mortals,  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
"  that  whatsoever  their  hands  find  to  do,  they  literally  do  it  with 
all  their  might."  This  house  was  built  in  the  year  1786,  on 
ground  belonging  to  the  Brewers'  Company. 

A  few  houses  farther  on  towards  Islington  stands  a  public 
house,  called  the  Red  Lion.  It  is.  a  small  old  brick  house,  hav- 
ing two  or  three  tall  trees  in  front  In  this  house  was  written 
that  curious  engine  of  political  mischief  The  Rights  of  Man, 
by  the  notorioas  Thomas  Paiue,  who,  with  one  hand  attempted 
6  to 
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origin,  and  progress,  we  may  observe  that  the  present  boildivg 
watt  erected  in  1765,  when  Rosarou  was  proprietor ;  and  Mr. 
Malcolm  says  that  "  the  old  building  was  taken  down,  and  the 
new  one  tiled  in  seven  weeks.'1  From  this  time  The  Well*  be- 
gan gradually  to  improve  in  respectability  and  mvoar  with  the 
rational  and  decent  part  of  the  community,  until,  uuder  the  able 
and  judicious  management  of  the  Dibdens,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
others,  it  has  acquired  a  deserved  celebrity,  not  only  for  the  ex- 
cellent performances  and  extraordinary  feats  that  are  exhibited 
here;  but  also  for  the,  generous,  and  loyal  character  of  the  pieces 
composed  by  Mr.  Charles  Dibden,  Jun.  that  are  introduced.  It 
has  long  received  the  sanction  and  occasional  presence  of  the  first 
personages  in  the  land ;  and  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  pro- 
prietors to  amuse  and  please  the  public,  without  the  admittance  of 
any  thing  really  injurious  to  decency  or  morals,  well  deserve  the 
patronage  they  have  obtained. 

The  inside  of  this  Theatre,  within  these  few  years  past,  has 
been  rebuilt,  at  an  expense  of  1500/.  in  a  very  splendid  stile, 
in  a  neat  semi-circle,  and  highly  decorated  with  painting  and 
guilding,     ' 

It9  exterior  exhibits  nothing  worthy  of  particular  observation. 
It  is  indeed,  abstracted  from  its  pleasing  and  rural  situation,  a 
somewhat  dark  and  heavy  brick  structure.  Being,  however, 
"  fronted  by  a  handsome  house,  its  vicinity  to  the  New  River, 
and  the  number  of  trees  surrounding  it/1  with  the  moat  or  baseit 
of  water  on  the  south  side,  it  has  many  advantages  to  which 
no  other  Theatre  in  the  Metropolis  can  aspire.  But  the  rage  for 
building  has  of  late  shewn  its  intention  of  soon  surrounding  Sad- 
ler's Wells  by  houses.  It  already  begins  to  assume  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  village.  The  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Islington  Spa,  or  New  Twibridgt  Wells  Tea  Garden*,  is  new 
almost  entirely  covered  with  houses ;  the  spot,  at  one  time  can* 
stantly  visited  by  even  a  Princess  of  the  Royal  blood,  is  now 
broken  up,  and  covered  for  the  most  part,  with  houses.  The  gar- 
dens are  closed  to  the  public;  but  the  waters  are  still  used;  and 

anew. 
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&  new,  aha*  uncommonly  neat,  front,  opening  on  the  west  side  of 
Spa  Fields,  lias  been  lately  ejected,  with  the  old  inscription  over 
the  gate. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1733,  mentions  that,  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  Princess  Amelia,  annt  to  his  present  Majesty, 
ceased  her  visits  to  the  New  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  her  High- 
ness and  the  Princess  Caroline  had  attended  almost  every  morn* 
ing  in  May  to  drink  the  water,  when  she  presented  the  proprietor 
twenty-five  guineas,  the  water  servers  three  each,  and  one  to  the 
(other  attendants.  Such  was  the  reputation  of  the  place  at  that 
time,  the  vicinity  was  daily  crowded  with  equipages  of  the  no- 
bility and  others,  and  the  proprietor  is  said  to  have  received  thirty 
twunds  in  a  morning.  * 

About  two  hundred  yards  southward  is  the  NEW  RIVER 
rlEAD,  Of  the  stream  of  which  Mr.  Brayley  f  promised  the 
reader  a  more  particular  account  than  he  had  then  given.  It  is 
very  ranch  my  wish  to  redeem  this  pledge  in  its  fullest  extent } 
but  the  limits  within  which  1  now  find  myself  necessarily  confined 
must  furnish  me  with  an  apology,  should  it  be  thought  that  more 
minutiae  of  detail  respecting  this  celebrated  stream  ought  to  have 
been  given. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  this  artificial  river  has  already  been 
described  in  the  place  referred  to  below.  The  amazing  number 
of  pipes,  branching  out  in  every  possible  direction,  from  the 
grand  trunk  at  the  New  River  Head,  demonstrates  the  prosperity 
of  the  Company,  and  the  extent  Of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the 
City  of  London  by  this  stupendous  undertaking.  At  an  annual 
rent  of  about  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  this  Company  are  en- 
abled to  supply  every  street  in  IiOndon,  except  those  supplied  by 
the  London  Bridge  Water  Works,  &c.  with  a  pure  and  wholesome 
water  fit  for  alt  the  calls  of  life,  wherein  water  forms  an  ingredient 
lor  culinary  or  for  cleansing  purposes. 

-Mr.  Lysons,  in  his  valuable  HistoTy  of  the  Environs  of  Lon- 
don, \  has  so  minutely  and  completely  narrated  the  history  of 

2P2  the 
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the  New  River  Company,  that  very  little  temains  to  be  added 
to  his  accouut.  This  is  perhaps  oue  of  the  most  extensive  works 
of  the  kind  which  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  can  any  where 
furnish.  I  question  if  the  celebrated  aqueducts  in  ancient  Rome 
equalled  in  magnitude,  most  assuredly  not  in  extent,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  tliis  undertaking.  I  shall  therefore  offer  no  apology 
for  the  liberty  of  laying  before  the  reader  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Ly« 
sons' s  very  accurate  description. 

In  the  early  part  of  King  James's  reign,  Sir  Hugh  Middletoii, 
a  native  of  Denbigh,  and  a  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London,  first 
projected  the  plan  of  bringing  the  New  River  water  to  London, 
and  persuaded  the  city  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  that  purpose, 
which  was  accordingly  obtained;  but  the  difficulties  of  the  un- 
dertaking appeared  so  great,  that  they  declined  to  embark  any 
farther  iu  it;  when  Sir  Hugh  Middleten,  with  a  spirit  equal  to 
the   importance  of  the  undertaking,   being  vested  with   proper 
powers  from  the  City,  at  his  own  risk  and  charge  began  the  work 
on  the  20th  of  February  1608.     As  Sir  Hugh  advanced  in  his  de- 
sign lie  found  his  difficulties  increase  so  much,  that  the  whole 
plan  was  in  danger  of  being  abandoned,  tbe  City,  still  refusing 
assistance,  when,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1612,  at  the  petition  of  the 
projector,  the  King  cousented  to  lend  his  aid  by  the  advance  of  one 
half  the  money  requisite  to  its  completion,  on  condition  that  he 
should  receive  oue   moiety  of  the  profits  of  the  concern  when 
finished.     The  work  now  advanced  with  rapidity,  and  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1613/  the  water  was  let  into  the  bason  attbs 
place  called  the  The  New  River  Head,  in  that  part  of  Islington, 
lying  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Clerkeuwell. 

The  cere  mony  of  opening,  with  drums,  trumpets,  &c.  is  men- 
tioned at  length  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.  *  . 

One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  work  now  remained  to  be 
accomplished,  which  was  to  convey  the  water  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  Metropolis.  This  was  indeed  a  difficult  part.  The  ex- 
pense much  exceeded  the  first  calculation,  and  it  was  a  long  time 

before 

*  Article  Middleton,  in  the  Notes,  where  tbe  poetical  speech  spoken  <iq 
the  occasion  is  giveirat  length,  consisting  of  48  lines. 
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before  the  concern  yielded  any  profit,  so  that  the. water  did  not 
come  into  general  use  for  many  years;  during  which  time  the 
annual  dividends  were  under  five  pounds :  this  income,  however, 
is  now  increased  above  au  hundred  fold.  When  the  New  River 
was  first  brought  to  Loudon,  it  was  not  foreseen  that  a  deficiency 
of  water  might  at  some  future  time,  especially  in  the  summer- 
months,  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience.  When  experience 
had  taught  the  Company  this  most  important  fact,  they  bor- 
rowed from  ihe  overplus  of  the  millstream  of  the  River  Lea,  which, 
after  a  practice  of  some  years,  became  a  subject  of  litigation,  and 
was  finally  determined  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  about  the  year 
1738.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  New  River  Company,  on 
condition  of  their  pfeyiug  a  sum  of  money  towards  iinproviug  the 
navigation  of  the  River  Lea,  and  continuing  to  pay  an  annuity  for 
the  same  purpose,  should  have  a  certain  quantity  of  water  from 
the  millstream,  to  be  measured  by  a  balance-engine  and  gage, 
then  constructed  near  Hertford,  and  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Mylue  about 
the  year  1770.  The  Company  have  since  bought  the  mill,  with  the 
unrestricted  use  of  the  water. 

About  two  hundred  bridges  cross  the  New  River  at  various 
places ;  and  a  subterraneous  channel,  about  two  hundred  yards 
in  length,  was  made  at  Islington,  where  it  passes  under  the  Lower 
Street  from  the  Thatched  House  to  CoUbrook-Row,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  once  more  emerges  to  light,  and  runs  in  a  steady 
course  to  the  City  Road,  where  it  again  runs  under  ground  to  the 
'  end,  east  of  Owyn's  Buildings.  An  arch  is  thrown  over  the 
river  to  Islington  Road  ;  after  which  it  opens  in  front  of  Sadler's 
Well 8,  and  by  a  sort  of  platform,  or  bridge,  leading  from  the  Hugh 
Middleton's  Head  to  the  eutrance  of  the  Theatre,  it  is  covered, 
and  is  seen  no  more  till  it  enters  the  bason  within  the  enclosure 
called  The  New  River  Head. 

This  bason  is  circular,  and  is  thrice  its  original  capacity.    From 
the  bason  the  water  is  conveyed  by  sluices  into  various  large 
cisterns  of  brick-work.      From  these  it  passes  through  those  in- 
numerable pipes  of  six  or  seven  inches  bore,  to  which  I  have  al- 
>  2  P  3  ready 
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ready  a)ltided.     These  are  called  mains,  *r  riders,  and  are  diar 
tinguished  by  names  appropriated  to  their  respective  districts.  . 

The  distribution  of  the  water  from  these  pipes  to  the  very  nu- 
merous houses  which  are  supplied  by  it,  exhibits  a  wonderful  sys- 
tem of  hydraulics. 

The  fire-engine  near  the  New  River  Head  is  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  water  into  a  large  reservoir  near  Pentonville,  which  sap- 
plies  many  parts  of  the  west  end  of  the  town,  which  are  so  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  bason  at  the  River  Head,  that  the  water  would 
not  flow  with  sufficient  velocity. 

At  the  New  River  Head  is  a  house,  ornamented  with  vanes  and 
quoins,  surrounded  with  a  variety  of  flourishing  trees,  and  fronted 
by  this  noble  sheet  of  water,  which  altogether  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  noblemau?8  villa.  This  house  belongs  to  the  Company, 
and  was  originally  built  in  the  year  1613,  and  repaired  and  newly 
fronted  in  1782,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Mylae,  Esq.  sur- 
veyor to  the  Company,  as  his  place  of  residence.  A  large  room 
in  this  house  was  fitted  up  for  the  meetings  of  the  Company 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century.  On  the  ceiling  is  a 
portrait  of  King  William,  and  the  arms  of  If  iddleton  and  Green. 
Under  this  room  is  one  of  the  above  mentioned  cisterns.  The 
Company  have  a  house,  or  office  in  Dorset  Street,  Salisbury 
Square,  and  a  collector  attends  every  Wednesday  at  the  Angel 
Inn,  High  Street,  Islington. 

The  property  of  this  River  is  divided  into  seventy-two  shares, 
which  division  took  place  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  nit* 
dertaking.  Thirty-six  of  these  were  originally  vested  in  Sir 
Hugh  M iddleton,  the  first  projector,  who  having  impoverished 
himself  and  his  family,  by  an  undertaking  which  has  proved  so 
beneficial  to  the  public,  as  to  render  his  name  ever  honoured  and 
respected,  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  property  in  the  under- 
taking, which  was  divided  among  various  persons.  These 
shares  are  called  the  Adventurers'  Shares.  The  moiety  of  the 
undertaking  which  waa  vested  in  the  Crown,  having  been  divided 
into  the  same  number  of  shares,  was  alienated  by  King  Charles  L ; 

!  but 
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but  the.  Crown  never  having  had  any  concern  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  undertaking,  the  holders  of  these  shares  are  still 
excloded  from  the  direction,  which,  under  the  Charter  of  Kinp 
Janes  (by  which  the  Company  was  incorporated  anno  1619),  is 
vested  in  twenty-nine  holders  of  Adventurers'  Shares*  who  form  a 
Board.  When  a  vacancy  happens-  in  this  number  the  remaining 
twenty-eight  elect.  The  officer*  belonging  to  the  Corporation 
are  a  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  Treasurer,  and  Clerk.  The 
Officers  for  the  last  year  (1814)  were  John  Walker,  Esq.  Go- 
vernor; Richard  Beayson,  Esq.  Deputy  Governor;  Samuel 
Garnanlt,  Esq.  Treasurer ;  and  John  Paul  Rowe,  Esq.  Clerk. 

Proceeding  westerly,  we  pass,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Spa 
Fields,  several  little  cottages,  some  of  them  very  recently  built* 
and  tmcotntaonly  neat  and  ftastefuL  At  the  back  of  these  Cottages 
stands  a  (public-house,  well-known  by  the  name  of  Merlin's 
Cave,  much  resorted  to  hy  the  Artisans  of  the  Metropolis.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  Darning  a  little  to  the  right,  we  oome  to  BAG- 
NIGGE  WELLS,  long  time  a  noted  place  of  entertainment  as 
a  Sunday  tea-gardens.  This  place  is  not  in  the  parish  of  St, 
James,  rierkenwell,  but  in  that  of  Panoras,  of  which  an  account 
will  he  found  in  the  succeeding  Part ;  yet,  that  I  may  complete 
the  pnssont  rente,  and  finish  my  account  of  this  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis, 1  have  included  it  and  Battle  Bridge,  also  in  Paacras 
parish,  in  this  parish  of  St.  James,  ClerkenwelJ. 

Bagnigge  Weils,  as  a  place  of  recreation,  was  first  opened 
about  the  year  1767,  (and  was  "  licensed,  according  to  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  the  26th  of  George  11/')  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  two  springs  of  mineral  water,  one  of  which  is  chaly- 
beate, the  other  cathartic.*  It  has  been  saidf  that  Bagniggw 
House  was  once  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Gwyu,  vul- 
garly called  Nell  Gwyn.  In  the  garden-wall  there  was  a  short 
time  ago  an  inscription,  under  a  distorted  head,  stating,  that 

2  P  4  "  This 

O  Lywnt's  Environs,  III.  p.  381, 
t  Rcde't  Anecdotej. 
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"  This   is  Bagnigge   House  neare  the   Pindar  a  Wakefeilde, 
1680;"  by  which  it  would  seem  that  this  was  used  for  some 
public  purpose  at  that  period.    A  Finder  was  a  keeper  of  the 
pin/old,  or  pound ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  sign 
used  at  a  noted  tavern  calked  the  Pinder  a  Wakefield;  or  the 
Finder  of  Wakefield,  a  character  in  Robin  Hood's  band,  who 
was  a  Pinder,  or  Bailiff,  of  Wakefield.     In  the  (rout  wall  of  the 
present  public-house,  there  is  a  very  good  sculptured  head  in  alio 
relievo;  whose  likeness  this  was  intended  for  is  not  known.    Query  P 
Has  it  any  allusion  to  this  old  sign  of  the  Pindar  of  Wake- 
field ? 

Bagnigge  Wells  was  at  one  time  frequented  chiefly  by  people 
of  the  poorer  cast ;  and  was  perhaps  not  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
places  of  amusement,  even  of  this  kind.  It  has  been  recently  re- 
duced in  extent;  much  of  it  is  intended  to  be  built  upon ;  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  Garden  has  been  recently  newly  fitted  up 
and  beautified  in  a  manner  the  most  tasty,  and  even  elegant  The 
Grotto,  a  little  castellated  erection,  on  the  uorth-east  side,  is  con- 
structed of  almost  every  kind  of  sea.shell,  fossil,  &c.  that  could 
be  procured ;  which  being  intermixed  with  pieces  of  glass,  and 
broken  mirrors,  have  a  most  delightful  effect.  The  Temple  is 
^ery  neat.  It  is  a  colonade,  supported  by  a  double  row  of  Dork 
pilasters  and  columns,  encompassed  by  a  neat  balustrade.  In  the 
centre  is  a  double  pump,  one  piston  of  which  brings  up  the  chaly- 
beate, and  the  other  the  cathartic  water.  Mr.  Eglinton,  who  has 
now  the  management  of  this  House  arid  Garden,  and  also  of  the 
adjacent  "  Bagnigge-  Wells  Brewery,"  belonging  to  the  same 
concern,  bids  *  fair  to  make  this  place  of  amusement  deserving  of 
"encouragement. 

Battle  Bridge  is  a  small  hamlet  to  Pancras  parish ;  but  has 
nothing  worthy  of  observation. 

-  Tlu  London  Female  Penitentiary  stands  on  the  left  hand 
rising  the  hill  from  Battle  Bridge  to  Pentonville.  This  house, 
pr  hospital,  is  hidden  almost  entirely  from  public  view  by  a  high 

brick 
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brick  wall.  It  has  lately  been  enlarged  by  an  additional  build* 
tag  to  the  east  end.  This  was  formerly  Cumming  House,  and  is 
situated  in  the  New  Road,  Pentonville.  The  charitable  insti- 
tution at  this  place,  which  is  iufinitely  beyond  my  powers  of 
praise,  owes  its  foundation  to  some  zealous  Christians,  who  woe 
desirous  of  snatching  from  the  fangs  of  present  want,  and  the 
jaws  of  future  misery,  some  of  those  numerous  unhappy  females, 
who,  having  become  in  a  manner  lost  to  decent  society,  seek  to 
prolong  a  miserable  existence  by  prostitution.  I  ha?e  no  room 
for  minutia? ;  but  if  the  following  extract,  from  the  Fourth  Re* 
port  of  the  Committee,  shall  induce  any  of  the  readers  of  this 
work  to  lend  a  helping  hand  towards  so  excellent  a  charily,  I 
shall  have  less  cause  to  regret  my  want  of  room  for  enlarge  nent 
on  its  internal  government,  rules,  and  regulations  :  At  the  tisie 
this  Report  was  made,  in  May,  1811,  the  foundation  had  lasted  only 
Jour  years,  and  out  of  623  applications,  only  133  penitents  could 
be  admitted :  of  this  number,  however,  thirty  bad  been  pat  oat 
to  service;  twenty- six  reconciled  to  their  friends;  eleven  dis- 
charged for  various  causes;  three  left  the  hospital;  ten  eloped; 
and  five  deceased  -r  leaving  forty-eight  then  in  the  house ;  but 
the  principal  reason  that  has  induced  me  to  prefer  making  my 
extracts  from  the  Report  of  1811,  rather,  than  from  any  subse- 
quent one,  is,  that  I  might  lay  before  the  reader  such  a  state* 
ment  as  would  convey  the  most  concise,  and  yet  distinct  view 
of  the  various  kiuds  of  causes  wbieh  have  brought  hither  the 
unhappy  objects  who  have  made  application  for  protection  in 
this  house  of  mercy  :  the  Committee  inform  us  that  "  Of  those 
who  have  applied,  the  average  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 
Some  of  them  who  have  been  received  into  the  Charity,  were 
poor  orphan  children,  who,  in  their  tender  years,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  designing  women,  by  whom  they  had  been  treated 
with  atrocious  barbarity.  Others,'  who  had  moved  in  a  superior 
condition  of  life,  when  neither  destitute  nor  forsaken,  voluntarily 
abandoned  their  vicious  courses,  at  once  deteatiag  their  sin,  and 
dreading  its  bitter  consequences.  Others,  again,  to  whom  this 
6  asylum 
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asylum  has  been  emphatically  a  t  roe  shelter,  and  who  have  looked 
to  its  supporters  as  their  only  guardians,  had  been  Ike  wretched 
victims  of  their  still  more  wretched  false  friends.  Some,  who 
having  been  discharged  from  workhouses,  when  restored  to 
health,  (but  for  want  of  cliaraeter  could  not  get  a  livelihood,) 
have  sought  refuge  in  the  Penitentiary,  that  they  night  not  be 
tempted  to  return  again  to  the  paths  of  vice.  Others  have  fonad 
a  refuge  there,  who  received  their  first  checks  in  the  very  walks 
of  sin,  by  readiug  religious  tracts  casually  given  to  then.  Some; 
natives  of  foreign  climes,  brought  over  to  this  country  by  their 
,  betrayers,  have,  after  passing  through  various  scenes  of  distress, 
at  length  found  their  way  into  this  house  of  mercy.  A  few,  also, 
who,  in  moments  of  despair,  had  attempted  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  themselves,  have  become  its  penitent,  thankful,  and  happy 
inmates.  Again,  others  have  been  received,  who  had  been  be* 
trayed  at  a  very  early  age,  under  fallacious  promises  of  marriage. 
And  some,  who,  attracted  by  the  hope  of  better  wages  and  finer 
clothes,  had  imprudently  loft  the  country  for  London,  where, 
being  unable  to  obtain  places,  they  had  been  enveighled  by  bad 
men,  or  designing  women,  into  houses  of  ill  fame.  Several 
have  applied  for  admission  at  the  recommendation  of  medical 
gentlemen  attending  hospitals,  or  by  the  advice  of  benevolent 
persons,  who  had  accidentally  seen  and  pitied  them.  Many  have 
applied  from  the  unrelenting  conduct  of  their  relations  or  friends, 
who  had  refused  to  be  reconciled  to  them.  And  not  a  few  from 
serious  and  alarming  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  of  sin, 
not  only  in  this,  bat  in  a  future  world.'9 

Such,  reader,  are  the  characters,  such  the  miserable  objects 
which  claim  your  pity  mud  regard,  let  me  hope  that  even  this 
work,  not  professedly  devoted  to  such  a  purpose,  may  in  some 
degree  subserve  the  objects  of  an  institution  every  way  claiming 
the  attentions  of  all  men  of  enlightened  minds  and  benevolent 
hearts. 

The  young  women  in  this  hospital  are  not  kept  in  idleness,  but 
are  employed  in  the  most  nsefcl  branches  of  work  suitable  to  their 

sex, 
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sex,  education,  and  babiU.  But  I  must  reluctantly  stay  my 
hand.  Most  of  the  bankers  in  London  will  be  able  to  direct  the 
benevolent  how  to  act  in  regard  to  this  Charity.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  is  the  patron;  and  many  of  the 
nobility  appear  upon  the  lists  of  subscribers. 

Having  already  re-entered  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Clerken- 
well,  the  next  object  of  attention  is  PENTONVILLE  CHAPEL, 
a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  mother  church  at  Clerkenwett  Green. 
Thia  was  originally  erected  by  subscription,  under  the  Toleration 
Act,  but  served  by  members  of  the  established  church.  The 
money  first  raised  for  the  building  of  the  church  of  St.  James, 
being  all  expended  before  the  whole  was  completed,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  parliament  for  raising  more ;  but  being  opposed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Pen  ton  vi  lie,  the  Trnstees  were  obliged  to 
purchase  this  chapel  for  5000/,  for  their  use.  It  is  still  vested 
in  Trustees,  who  are  bound  to  keep  it  in  repair  by  rates  not  ex- 
ceeding 8d.  in  the  pound. 

This  Chapel  forms  a  very  pleasing  object  on  the  side  of  the 
road;  and  has  an  uncommonly  neat  and  clean  appearance.  It 
stands  almost  due  north  and  south,  having  a  pretty  large  extent 
el  burial-ground  in  front,  and  east  and  west.  Mr.  Herat  was  the 
architect.  The  outside  is  of  brick,  with  a  frontispiece  of  Ionic 
stone  pilasters,  and  a  pediment.  Over  the  principal  window,  an 
arched  fan ;  two  others  plain.  One  door  in  the  middle,  and 
another  on  each  side.  On  the  sides  of  the  great  door  are  two 
niches.  Over  the  pediment,  on  the  south  end,  is  a  handsome 
cupola,  with  oval  windows. 

The  sides  of  the  Chapel  are  plain,  with  several  windows 
above,  and  six  below ;  and  two  doors  upon  a  considerable  flight 
of  steps. 

The  whole  site  of  the  ground  and  ehapel  has  been  not  unaptly 
said  to  form  the  shape  of  the  letter  T,*  the  body,  or  stem,  to  the 
north.  At  the  extremity  are  two  very  excellent  lodges,  on  the 
sides  of  the  gate,  for  the  beadle,  who  resides  there. 

The 

*  Malcolm. 
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The  interior  of  this  Chapel,  with  the  exception  of  the  flat 
ceiling,  does  great  credit  to  the  sk  II  and  taste  of  the  architect 
The  altar-piece  is  placed  in  a  semicircular  sacrarium,  hounded 
by  two  square  Ionic  pilasters,  with  an  arch,  whose  angles  are 
ornamented. 

The  *kill  of  Mr.  Fearson,  and  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Walker,  of  Mark  Lane,  have  given  to  this  altar  its  chief  beauty. 
It  is  a  capital  picture  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  raising  the  dead 
Child.*  The  expression  and  general  character  of  this  picture  is 
little  inferior  to  those  inimitable  touches,  and  truly  characteristic 
designs  of  our  WEST,  whose  exertions,  as  an  historical,  and, 
may  I  say,  sacred  painter,  would,  were  they  capable  of  being 
universally  diffused,  do  more  real  service  to  the  cause  of  morals, 
make  deeper  and  more  durable  impressions  on  the  heart  and  the 
imagination,  than  all  the  labours  of  Polemics  united  ever  did  or 
can  produce.  In  this  picture  of  Mr.  Fearson's,  the  mild,  bene- 
volent, and  placid  countenance  of  the  Redeemer  is  admirably 
expressed;  so  are  the  features  and  attitude  of  the  mother,  wherein 
astonishment  and  gratitude  are  most  happily  blended.  The  prin- 
cipal light  is  thrown  upon  the  graceful  figure  of  the  newly-raised 
female.  Disease  and  Death  have  not  completed  their  ravages  on 
her  beauty.  "  The  fine  linen  of  her  drapery,  and  the  clothes  on 
the  couch,  are  extremely  well  managed/' 

The  grouping  is  also  excellent,  aud  calls  likewise  to  one's  view 
those  of  West  on  similar  occasions.  The  heads  of  the  Apostles' 
are  all  good ;  and  the  artist  has  manifested  great  judgment  in 
knowledge  of  his  subject  in  the  expression  of  their  features, 
wherein  no  astonishment,  like  that  of  the  mothers'  or  the  childs', 
appear ;  but  a  calm  confidence  in  the  miracles  of  their  master, 
arising  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  omnipotent  source  from 
whence  he  derived  the  power  to  perform  them. 

Coade's  manufactory  of  artificial  stone  has  furnished  a  hand- 
some front,  consisting  of  an  antique  pedestal,  supporting  a  vase, 
both  ornamented  with  flowers  aud  foliage.    The  pulpit  is  very 

plain, 
•  Vitfe  Murk  w.  4*. 
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plain,  and  without  Utat  ridiculous  and  clnrasy  impediment' to  elo- 
cutionary exertion,  a  sounding  board,  which  I  have  many  times 
wished  and  dreaded  would  fall  from  its  unsightTy  fastening,  and 
gif  e  the  preacher  the  just  liberty  to  manage  his  own  voice,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  audience,  instead  of  being  himself  swaddled 
and  suffocated  in  it.  Here  is  a  small  but  good  organ  ;  and  over 
the  keys  is  the  clock-face.  The  galleries,  like  almost  all  the 
rest  of  the  chapel,  are  remarkably  neat,  with  Ionic  pillars. 

There  are  a  few  monuments  and  monumental  inscriptions. 
The  vaults,  which  are  very  excellent  and  well  built,  support  the 
whole  building.  These  vaults  are  lighted  and  aired  by  sashed 
windows,  so  that. the  coffins  are  all  perfect,  dry,  and  clean. 

PENTONVILLE,  in  which  this  chapel  stands,  is  a  modem, 
clean,  and  healthy  place,  not  very  unlike  one  of  those  Moravian 
settlements,  which  we  find  in  different  parts  of  this  country, 
though  much  larger  than  that  of  Fairfield,  in  Lancashire. '  Not 
a  house  in  the  whole  of  this  villa  is  more  than  forty  years  old, 
except  White  Conduit  House,  and  one  or  two  others.  The 
houses  are  neat,  and,  in  general,  well  built.  The  streets  are 
broad,  and  standing  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  are  always  clean. 
In  Hermes  street  is  the  Infant  Charity  School  of  Pentonville, 
foi  twelve  boys  and  the  same  number  of  girls ;  and  in  John- 
street  was  lately  a  house  used  as  an  Infirmary  to  the  London 
Female  Penitentiary,  The  Befaidere  Tea  Gardens,  is  a  very 
excellent  public- house  on  the  road  side,  and  forms  a  command* 
ing  object  as  we  pass  towards  Islington.  It  is  kept  by  Mr. 
Blunt,  whose  readiness  to  oblige  his  customers  causes  his  house 
to  be  attended  by  very  good  company.  The  Gardens  hardly 
deserve  the  name,  being  little  more  than  a  small  square  grass 
plot,  benched  round,  and  would  be  much  better  employed  if  eon* 
verted  into  a  Green  for  the  healthful  and  rational  exercise  of 
•bowling.  The  house  stands  at  the  corner  of  Pat  ton- street, 
which  leads  to  White  Conduit  House,  another  house  and  tea- 
gardens,  so  called  from  the  stone  building  near  it,  which  for- 
merly supplied  the  monastery  of  the  Charter  House  with  water. 

The 
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The  north-treat  view  from  this  botse,  exhibiting  "  the  rnefsatt^ 
ties  of  the  ground,  together  with  the  intervening  villages  of  Pa»- 
eras,  Kentish  Town,  Camden  Town;  and  Somen  Town,  groupe 
to  so  pleasing  a  stile  with  Hampstead,  "  that/'  as  Mr.  Malcolm 
thinks,  "  no  tiew  from  London  is  equal  to  it" 

This  village  derives  its  name  from  the  late  Henry  Pentori, 
Esq.  wlio  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Italy,  lie  being  proprietor  of 
the  land. 

In  this  parish,  at  No.  123,  St.  John' s-st  reel,  is  the  Fhtsbury 
Dispensary*  instituted  in  1730.  The  districts  for  visiting  pa- 
tients, who  mnst  be  really  necessitous,  at  their  own  habitations, 
are  in  the  parishes  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell ;  St.  Sepulchre, 
Within  and  Without;  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  and  Leas; 
the  Liberties  of  the  Rolls  and  Glasshouse-yard  ;  the  parish  of 
St.  Lake;  the  Town  of  Islington }  that  part  of  SI.  Paneras 
which  Hes  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  turnpike  road  leading  froi* 
Islington  to  Paddingtoa,  St.  Andrew,  Holborn ;  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  Queen  Square ;  and  St.  George,  Bloomsbury. 

Nor  should  I  omit  to  mention  in  this  parish  the  philanthropic 
exertions  of  Mr.  Chamberloyne,  Surged*,  of  Aylesbury -street^ 
by  whose  zeal  and  benevolence  a  Society  has  been  established 
for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men  in  London 
and  its  Vicinity.  I  may  also  add,  that  in  Chapel-street,  Pen* 
tonville,  resides  Mr.  William  Jones,  Secretary  to  another  excel- 
lent Charity,  intituled,  the  "  Society  for  abolishing-  the  method 
of  Sweeping  Chimnies  by  Climbing  Boys;9'  to  which  it  were 
well  if  every  housekeeper  in  London  were  competed  to  lend  their 
aid. 

We  most  now  quit  this  interesting  district,  and  proceed  briefly 
to  notice  the  most  prominent  objects  in  a  walk  through  the 

*  The  New  Finsbury  Dispensary,  erected  in  a 786,  ii  at  35,  West  Smith- 
field.  It*  funds  are,  I  am  torry  to  be  informed,  ia  a  very  depressed 
aUtc. 
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Parish  or  St.  Sewtlchre,  Without  and  Within;  part 
op  CflitisT  Church,  Newgate  Street;  of  St.  Martin, 

LODGATE  ;    AND  Of  ST.  GREGOItV,  BY  St.  PaCL's. 

The  Parish  CHURCH  OF  ST.  SEPULCHRE,  in  the  DM. 
sion  of  the  same  name,  is  a  vicarage  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford ;  and  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at 
20/.  per  annum. 

The  early  history  of  this  church  is  enveloped  in  great  obscu- 
rity. It  was  denominated  "  Edmond,  without  Newgate,  called 
Saint  Sepulchre,  diocis  London,  Patiore  Priore  of  St.  Barthit- 
tnewes.  Decims  Xs."*  but  for  what  reason  does  not  appear, 
tt  is  dedicated  to  the  holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

It  is  of  very  ancient  foundation  ;  the  first  authentic  notice  of 
it  is  dated  June  15,  1253.  It  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1440; 
and  one  of  the  Popham  family,  treasurer  of  the  king's  household, 
built  a  chapel  on  the  north  side,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  porch, 
projecting  almost  like  a  south  transept  before  the  tower.  The 
exterior  of  this  porch  has  been  modernized;  but  the  interior  still 
preserves  its  original  character.  It  was  much  injured,  though 
not  demolished,  at  the  Great  Fire ;  and  was  rebuilt  in  1670. 
At  present,  little  of  its  extemal  parts  indicate  any  thing  of  the 
original  structure.  For  ages  it  stood  surrounded  with  filth,  and 
a  mass  of  low  and  vile  buildings;  but  its  situation  is  now  admir- 
able; and  it  exhibits,  with  the  exception  of  the  unsightly  swell 
of  the  arched  roof  over  the  nave,  a  very  pleasing  object,  when 
viewed  from  the  top  of  the  Old  Bailey.  The  walls  are  square 
stone  and  brick  strengthened  with  buttresses ;  the  roof  is  co- 
vered with  lead.  The  high  venerable  western  tower,  "  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  the  outline  in  the  circuit  of  London,"  is 
also  square ;  and  has  four  modern  spires,  with  vanes,  one  at  each 
angle.  The  windows  in  the  tower  are  pointed :  those  in  the 
nave  round  and  modern.  Several  trees  are  planted  is  the  church- 
yard, and  add  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  view. 

Th« 
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The  interior  is  much  too  long  for  its  height.  The  roof  over 
the  nave  is  ctmerated.  Twelve  Tuscan  pillars,  ornamented 
with  acanthus  leaves  and  feathers,  support  the  roof.  The  ceiling 
of  the  chancel  is  horizontal.  The  arched  nave  contains  cleres- 
tory windows,  and  is  decorated  with  roses  in  stucco.  The 
church  13  handsomely  wainscoted,  having  galleries  on  the  north- 
west and  south  sides,  and  handsome  pews.  The  fronts  of  the 
galleries  are  enriched  with  seraphim,  palm,  and  laurel  branches, 
festoons,  crowns  over  the  letters  C.  R.  &c.  they,  however,  exhi- 
bit a  very  heavy  and  deformed  appearance,  and  give  the  whole 
church  a  gloomy  and  deadly  aspect  by  no  means  corresponding 
with  its  external  character. 

The  altar-piece  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  consisting  of 
painted  and  gilt  pillars,  over  which  are  angels  with  palm- 
branches;  the  whole  surmounted  with  a  window  of  stained  glass. 
The  pulpit  is  mahogany,  and  plain :  the  coving  cornice  over  the 
pillars  with  leaves  of  fret- work. 

The  rectory  is  supposed  to  be  altogether  worth  7  or  800f. 
a  year;  and  is  one  of  the  best  presentations  in  the  gift  of  St. 
John's  College. 

There  are  several  monuments  in  this  church,  but  one  or  two 
only  are  deserving  particular  notice.  Captain  John  Smith  was 
buried  here  in  1631,  He  was  governor  of  Virginia,  of.  wfiicb  he 
wrote  a  very  curious  history,  and  dedicated  it  to  Frances,  the 
Duchess  of  kichmond.  It  was  printed  in  1625,  by  Michael 
Sparks.  Granger*  says  he  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the 
greatest  travellers  and  adventurers  of  his  age.  He  was  some 
time  ia  the  service  of  the  Emperor  ,Sigismund,  and  the  Prince  of 
Transylvania.  His  book  abounds  with  accounts  of  his  numerous 
romantic  and  chivalrous  deeds.  There  have  been  a  few  vicars  of 
considerable  eminence  in  this  church.  John  Rogers,  the  martyr, 
who  thought  burning  an  easy  death,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  ac- 
count of  Smithfield;  Thomas  Gouge,  one  of  the  ejected  mini- 
sters; Dr.  John  Spencer,  compiler,  as  it  is  said,  but  perhaps 

improperly, 
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improperly  of  that  excellent  book  of  Hooker's,  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,  and  anther  of  De  Legtbus  Hebtaorum  Ritualibus 
H  coram  Rationibms,  in  folio ;  and  of  "  Disoonraea  concerning 
Prodigies  and  Vulgar  Prophecies;"  and  Dr.  Rowland  Lee,  com- 
missary to  Cardinal  Wolaey ;  and  one  of  the  visitors  {spies J 
of  the  monasteries  under  Henry  VIII.  are  mentioned  as  having 
held  this  vicarage.  The  present  vicar  ia  the  Rev.  Richard 
Dickson  Shackleford,  D.  D.  who  succeeded  Dr.  Waaler  in  the 
year  1784. 

Very  near  this  church  stood  the  Gate  called  Ntwgate.  It 
steed  across  the  street,  and  was  a  craay  fcbrio  long  before  it  was 
demolished.  Stewe  says  it  derived  its  name  from  its  modern 
erection,  being  at  first  built  about  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Mr. 
Howell,  *  however,  rejects  this  opinion,  and  says  that  it  waa 
only  repaired  at  the  time  Stewe  states  it  to  have  been  bailt;  and 
that  its  ancient  name  was  Ckamttr lam- Gate.  As  a  sort  of  oon- 
fiimation  of  this,  it  is  said  that  after  the  fire  of  London,  in  10M, 
in  digging  a  foundation  for  Hoiborn  Bridge  the  vestigia  of  the 
Roman  via  vicinaiis,  called  Watting  Street,  were  discovered 
pointing  directly  to  this  Gate.  If  this  ia  tree,  this  mast  be  al- 
lowed to  have  been  one  of  the  four  original  Galea  built  over  the 
Roman  Way  in  this  place*  f  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this 
Gate  was  used  as  a  prison  so  long  back  aa  the  year  1918,  when 
it  was  repaired  by  the  King ;  so  that  this  New  Gate,  being  de- 
stroyed in  the  year  1777,  could  not  have  stood  less  than  Ufa 
hundred  years !  But  if  the  conjectures  of  Howtel  are  correct  what 
then  most  have  been  its  age  ?  In  1718,  a  fragment  of  a  stone 
weighing  2001U.  part  of  the  Royal  Arms,  fell  from  the  battlements 
with  such  force  as  to  tear  the  atones  from  the  street:*  fortunately 
it  did  no  damage. 

Probably  from  the  time  of  its  erection  to  that  of  its  destruction 
it  waa  used  aa  a  prison ;  but  viewed  ia  this  light  it  was  ex- 
tremely inconvenient,  and,  aa  Mr.  Howard  says,  «  the  builders 
seemed  to  have  regarded  in  their  plan  nothing  but  the  single  ar- 
Pabt.  HI.  2  Q  tide 
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tide  of  keeping  prisoners  in  safe  custody."  Not,  however,  t» 
dwell  on  whet  no  longer  exist*  I  wHI  attempt  a  brief  sketch,  end 
audi  it  am*  be,  ef  the  present  PRISON  OP  NEWGATE.  The 
first  shone  wee  laid  by  Alderman  Beckford,  in  1770,  seven  yearn 
before  tke  original  prison  wan  destroyed.  For  tfae  btrilding  and 
tke  aew  prison,  and  all  the  incidental  expences  attending  it,  and 
Tke  Sessimu  Umse  adjoining.  Parliament  granted  to  tke  City 
60,0001 

In  the  year  1778,  the  Corporation  ef  London  had  expended 
42,580/.  t  If.  lid.  upon  this  building ;  and  tkey  gave  op  to  tke 
public;  for  tke  site  and  the  Sessions  House,  a  piece  ef  freehold 
graied,  400  feet  to  front  on  the  Old  Bmley,  and  aboat  fifty  oa 
Newgate  Street,  which  was  worth  ten  ohilKnga  per  feet,  raewing 
lueaavre;  the  latter  was  valued  at  fifteen  shillings  lor  building 
on,  aad  tke  rent  at  300/.  per  annum.  In  addition  la 
liberal  proceeding*,  they  expended  14,464/.  13#.  M.  of  their* 
money,  in  erecting  tke  Sessions  House,  and  6240/,  for  the  par- 
chase  of  freehold  hoaece  to  be  taken  down  for  making  aveanea  to 
tke  gaol.  Many  unforeseen  expenses  attended  the  execution  of 
this  work,  anwmnsjag  altogether  to  the  anni  of  10,000/.  * 

This  priaan  was  aearly  completed  when  the  Protestaat  mot, 
headed  by  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  instigated  by  the  enemies 
of  Popish  peroeeutieu,  aa  if  anxious  to  have  a  sort  of  monopoly 
io  that  precious  article,  almost  destroyed  it  Thirty  thonaaad 
pounds  were  necessary  for  tke  repair*;  which  snm  was  ehieiy 
supplied  by  the  Mouse  of  Conunatie,  at  several  times ;  eo  that 
Ike  Corporation  was  enabled  to  finish  it  as  we  now  see  it :  *  a 
black  dreary  rustiek  wall,  broken-at  intervals  by  aiefaes  partially 
filled  with  eYafeuee  and  grated  windows." 

The  plan  of  the  whole  building  is  an  area  of  fowr  severe* ; 

the  north  quadrangle  for  debtor*  of  bath  sexes,  a  wall  dividing 

the  men    from  the  women.     A  large  quadrangle  behind  the 

Keeper's  house  jbrssen  salens;  on  one  aide  of  which  is  a  plain  aad 

neat  chapel.    The  south  quadrangle  oontaios  spartmonts  for  stats 

prisoner*, 
•PaLLond.IV.5S4. 
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prisoners,  &c.     A  wall  divides  these  from  the  women  felons. 
The  oell»  built  in  addition  to  the  old  prison  for  condemned  male- 
factor*,  continue  for  the  aame  me  at  present,    It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  describe  these  abodes  of  wretchedness  very  minutely: 
Mr.  Neild  says  the  convicts  are  crowded  "  like  sheep  in  a  pen/9 
That  these  unhappy  beings  were  not  victims  to  the  most  malig- 
nant diseases,  be  attributes  to  the  huumnity  of  the  late  keeper, 
Mr.  Kirby,  who  frequently  assisted  their  wants  at  his  own  expense. 
In  this  respect  his  example,  I  believe,  is  frequently  followed  by 
the  present  keeper,  Mr.  Newman,  whose  benevolence  and  hu- 
■unity  are  in  every  one's  mouth.    When  Mr.  Nield  visited  this 
half  the  prisoners,  particularly  the  women,  were  . 
poor,  and  covered  (scarcely  covered)  with  rags.    Thin 
does  net  appear  to  be  so  much  the  case  just  at  this  time.    Most 
of  these  t  have  seen  are  tolerably  well,   upon  the  whole,  de- 
cently dressed.     But  their  ignorance  is  very  great ;  nor  is  it 
Kkely  to  be  improved  in  this  receptacle  of  vice  and  wretched- 
ness*   Every  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  poor  wretches  whose 
lives  become  a  forfeit  to  the  law :  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  the 
Ordinary,  who  has  lately  succeeded  to  this  arduous  and  painful 
office,  Mr.  Ford  having  been  dismissed,  is  a  gentleman  of  a  truly 
Christian  conduct  and  feeling.     When  Mr.  Malcolm  wrote  his 
excellent  work  "  Two  rooms  were  appropriated  for  sick  felons  of 
both  sexes ;  and,  as  there  was  then  no  Infirmary  for  debtors, 
they  were  compelled  to  lie  when  ill  with  the  worst  of  human 
beings."    This  was  a  practice  that  ought  not  to  have  existed ;  it 
was  an  aggravation  of  an  evil  already  sufficiently  harsh :  if  mis- 
fortune and  unavoidable  poverty,  sickness,  and  disaster  are  to  be 
punished  as  crimes,  (for  so  they  are  in  this  country,  while  in- 
discriminate imprisonment  of  men  for  debt  is  allowed)  humanity 
itself  should  point  out  to  the  legislature  some  decisive  and  ef- 
fectual plan  of  softening  the  rigour  of  that  punishment  as 
much  as  possible.    No  blame,  however,  in  the  least  attaches 
to  any  one  individual  officer  or  servant  belonging  to  this  prison. 
}fr.   Hardy,  a  very  intelligent  and  sensible  man,  the  clerk 

2Q2  of 
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of  the  Papers,  and  indeed,  all  the  other  ncruous  eficiaUy  em- 
ployed  ia  the  internal  eenoeroe  #f  this  prison  with  tko»  I 
have  had  any  opportunity  of  ceavetatng,  appear  to  be  not  only 
humane,  but  even  kind  and  benevolent  towards  the  unhappy 
objects  of  their  ear*.  Mr.  Suter,  who  resigned  tbe  dice  of 
principal  turnkey  %  few  years  ago,  it  a  person  of  peculiarly 
mild  end  iajofieusive  Kiaeoera;  he  informs  me  that  every  potable 
care  ia  taken  of  tlie  prisoners*  that  Ibe  narrow  limits  of  the  priaca 
will  admit  x  after  all,  it  is  a  aiek  of  vice  and  moral  corruption, 
much  wore  calculated  to  harden,  than  to  cure.  During  the 
Shrievalty  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  PhMlsas  (new  Sir  Riehaiw. 
PhiUipe)  many  iaiperlant  regulations  were  made,  and  the  whole 
economy  of  the  prison  considerably  improved.  Tec  St<fj#Sr' 
Fumd  is  a  moat  valuable  tuatitutieu.  It  ia  formed  by  a  general 
subscription  paid  to  the  Sheriff*  far  the  time  being  towards 
clothing,  bedding,  and  food  for  poor  prisoners  of  all  denomiea* 
lions.  The  Sheriff},  or  their  nnder  Sheriffs,  ase  trustees  /or  the 
public  benevolence.  There  is  new  also  a  vegetation  by  which 
the  debtors  during  sickness  are  not  compelled  to  mix  with  the 
felons ;  it  is  shameful  they  should  be  even  under  the  same  reeC 

The  Felons'  side  is  entered  out  of  the  Old  Bailey*  an  ia  ahm 
that  of  the  Debtors.  Before  this  door,  oa  a  moveable  platform 
or  efofj,  which  is  preserved  within  a  largo  wooden  building,  co- 
vered with  elate,  and  recently  erected  in  the  court-yard  before 
the  Sessions  House,  are  executed  the  miserable  victims  of  the 
law.  These  dreadful  exhibitions,  (except  in  tbe  case  of  murder, 
perhaps,)  so  contrary  to  tbe  mild  apirit  of  oat  religion,  take  place 
acme  &ve  or  six  times  a  year,  and  are  attended  by  a  strange 
mixture  of  low  and  well-dressed  persona. 

While  011  this  subject,  1  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  slating 
one  or  two  facte  which  tend  to  demonstrate  thai  depravity  and 
wretchedness,  which  onr.  present  system  of  punishment  ia  so  11 
equate  to  care.  Mr.  Hardy  iaforme  me  thai  he  has  known  a  < 
of  a  person,  confined  under  aenteue*  of  death,  for  the  pcrpetratio» 
of  a  crime  toe  abominable  to  be  earned*  aetuatty  offering  rewarda 
«  to 
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to  a  boy  fenfire)  in  the  saaae  cell  for  *  repetition  of  hia  offence ! 
And  Mr.  Sater  saye  to  baa  frequently  tmken  cards,  trap-balls, 
&c  from  persona  the  Wry  day  previoua  to  their  execution,  and 
when  tbey  knew  perfectly  well  that  in  less  than  twenty*fotir 
hoars  they  moat  be  led  to  a  pttblic,  shameful,  and  awfal  death  ! 
If  serioue  person*  have  shuddered  at  the  thoughtlessness  of  the 
Scotch  philosopher  and  historian,  who  eeeld  joke  about  Charon 
and  his  boat,  and  ateuse  himself  with  whist,  while  at  the  point 
of  death,  what  moat  they  think  of  depravity  like  thia  P  A  dis- 
belief of  the  aolemn  truths  of  religion,  and  a  total  disregard  of 
ita  moral  obligationa  are,  we  ace,  attended  with  similar  results, 
when  ita  comforts  and  consolation*  are  moat  reqnired. 

It  waa  formerly  the  practice,  partly  in  conformity  to  the  wiH 
and  beqacat  of  Mr*  Robert  Dow,  who  left  a  small  endowment  for 
that  purpose,  to  proncwOce  two  solemn  exhortations  to  the  per* 
aeaa  condemned,  one  the  night  before  their  execution,  the  other 
aa  they  passed  9t«  Sepulchre's  cfaorch  on  their  way  to  Tyburn. 
Thia  practice  ia  now  wholly  diajooatinned,  and  nothing  takes 
place  except  the  tolling  of  the  bell  at  Newgate,  at  eight  o'clock, 
in  the  .morning,  being  the  hour  appointed  for  the  dreadful  cere- 
mony of  death.  Trials  for  murder  take  place  on  a  Friday,  that 
(Sunday  being  no  day  in  law)  the  unhappy  wretches  may  not  he 
harried  ant  of  the  World  in  strict  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  which  states  that  they  shall  suffer  to  twenty-four  hoara  after 
their  seateace. 

It  waa  not  till  the  removal  of  a  ntaee  of  buildings  whieh  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  at  this  place,  that  malefactors  suf- 
fered before  the  Debtors's  Door:  before  the  year  1784,  the  exe- 
cutions were  at  Tyburn. 

Several  houses,  forming  a  triangular  range  of  old  buildings, 
were  denominated  The  Great  Old  Bailey,  The  Little  Old 
Bailey,  and  Hart  Row-street.  The  opposite  aide  of  the  main 
street  formed  another  triangle,  called  Qiltepur-etreet,  Pie  Cor- 
wer,  and  Church  Lame  /  the  fire*  of  these  streets  still  exists. 
A  large  yard,  On  the  eaat  side  of  which  stands  the  shed  for  the 
2Q3  gallows. 
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gallows,  or  drop ;  the  transport  machine,  or  waggon,  fcrconvey* 
ing  convicts  to  the  coast ;  the  pillory,  &c.  divides  the  prison  of 
Newgate  from  THE  SESSIONS  HOUSE ;  a  very  handsome 
stone  and  brick  building.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  limits) 
will  not  permit  me  to  avail  myself  of  all  the  obliging  communica- 
tions and  assistance  in  my  researches  so  liberally  afforded  me  by 
Mr.  Pigoit,  the  house-keeper  at  thia  place.* 

There  is  nothing  peenliar  in  the  exterior  of  this  building. 
The  entrance  is  ascended  by  two  flights  of  stone-steps  in  a  wind- 
ing direction,  leading  into  the  body  of  the  Court  House.  On 
either  side  another  flight  of  steps  leads  to  spacious  galleries,  for 
the  accommodation  of  auditors :  for  admission  to  these  galleries 
such  sums  are  paid  as  the  number  of  persons  seeking  to  gain  ad- 
mission, or  the  peculiar  interest  which  certain  causes  to  be 
tried,  are  thought  to  justify.  It  is  usual  also  for  the  officers  and 
servants  attending  at  the  doom  leading  into  the  body  of  the  Court 
to  demand  money  for  admission ;  but  that  I  believe  is  improper: 
the  galleries  are  in  a  manner  private  property,  f  The  bench 
is  a  long  curved,  and  elevated  desk,  compassing  nearly  one 
half  the  building.  Below  is  the  table,  and  before  sit  the  bar- 
risters. At  the  two  extremities,  and  a  little  raised  from  the 
bench  where  the  barristers  sit,  are  two  small  seats,  with  desks, 
for  the  upper  and  under-sherifls.  A  speaking  pipe  communi- 
cates along  the  front,  (covered  over,)  of  the  judges'  bench,  by 
which  the  sheriffs  can  with  the  greatest  ease,  on  applying  the 
mouth  to  a  small  hole  nearly  behind  them,  communicate  with  each 
other.    The  witness  stands,  while  giving  evidence,  on  a  small 

raised 

*  Mrs.  Pigott,  in  retlhj  is  the  house-teener;  her  mother  «u  in  that 
office  opwirds  of  eighty  years  ago ;  since  which  time  it  has  been  held  in  the 
tame  family  to  this  day  :  no  mean  proof  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  duties 
have  been  executed. 

t  There  are  fire  galleries  in  all ;  one  on  each  aide  is  a  perquisite  to  the 
Sword  bearer  of  the  City  of  London ;  one  for  the  accomoiodariofi  of  the 
Committee  of  City  Lands ;  one  as  a  perquisite  to  the  servants  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  sheriffs,  being  twelve  in  number;  and  one  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Grand  Jury  sad  their  friend*. 
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raised  pUtfonnon  the  outside  of  the  table  opposite  too  bench  r 
ever  the  head  is  a  small  soiinding-beard.  Behind  the  bench, 
during  the  trials,  hangs  the  City-Sword  of  Justice,  capped  fay  a 
small  crown.  The  prisoner  stands,  nearly  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Court,  within  a  gently  rising  platform,  bearded  off  tram  the  rest 
of  the  Court  Before  htm,  hot  higher,  hangs  a mrge  inclined  miiror, 
which  is  moved  so  as  to  east  a  reflection  en  the  face,  as  he  stands 
with  his  hack  to  the  great  window  by  which  the  court*  hoase  is 
lighted. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  peculiar,  rales,  privileges,  and 
powers  of  thin  Court  or  Sessions  ;  these  have  already  been  no- 
ticed in  an  earlier  volume.* 

There  are  several  excellent  rooms,  which  are  entered  font  be* 
hind  the  bench,  and  from  the  housekeeper's  apartments.  These 
looms,  and  their  furniture,  are  preserved,  under  the  careful  ma- 
nagement of  Mrs.  Pigott,  with  the  greatest  care  and  clennlinesa. 
The  Judges'  room  is  a  small  apartment,  containing  n  bookcase 
filled  with  the  relumes  of  the  State  Trials,  a  few  other  law  hooke 
of  reference,  and  the  yearly  volumes  of  the  Sessions  Papers,  or 
abstract*  of  the  cause*  tried  at  this  Court,  Asm  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  times,  f 

In  this  room  also  are  several  very  excellent  Engravings,  chiefly 
from  paintings  by  Rigami,  engraved  by  Mr.  Smith.  Tbey 
were  presented,  for  the  moat  part  by  the  late  Mr.  Alderman 
Boydell  to  the  City  of  London.  The  largest  is  over  the  fire* 
place,  and  is  a  representation  of  the  annual  ceremouy  of  ad- 
ministering the  oath  of  allegiance,  &c.  on  Nov  ember  8tb,  and 

2  Q  4  preceding 

•  Part  II.  p.  143, 144. 
t  In  casting  one's  eye  over  these  records  of  oor  Fall,  U  it  palnfel  lo 
notice  the  gradually  increasing  thickness  of  the  volumes.  Those  which  I 
have  seen  thus  unHbnaly  bound,  lettered,  wicb  the  date  of  the  year,  and 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Mayer  for  the  tin*  being,  commence  with  the  year 
1730,  and  reach  down  to  18  JS :  the  first  volume  may  contain  perhaps  15(1 
pages ;  Che  last,  fire  or  si*  handled:  let  it  not,  however,  be  hence  concledeu 
lhat  this  circoaMtaac*  proves  only  the  increase  of  vice;  it  indicates  also  an 
jfatreeaed  population,  and  attended  commerce,  sad  improved  police. 
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preceding  Lord  Mayor's  Day ;  with  tbc  portraits  of  the  whole 
Court  of  Aldermen,  Sherifls,  many  of  the  Common  Council,  and 
several  spectators.  This  is  a  capital  picture,  painted  by  William 
Miller,  and  engraved  by  Benjamin  Smith. 

RtgaucPe  pictures  are  emblematical  representations  of  Prudence 
Wisdom,  Happiness,  and  Benevolence.  Another,  painted  by 
Smirke,  is  Conjugal  A  fleet  ton :  there  are  two  scripture  pieces, 
and  a  few  others;  also  two  large  coloured  engravings,  pre* 
sented  by  Mr.  Alderman  Pickett  to  the  City  of  Loudon,  repre- 
senting his  plan  for  improving  the  Strand,  and  places  adjoining 
the  west  side  of  Temple  Bar. 

An  elegant  structure,  intended  for  a  place  of  promanade  for 
witnesses  in  watting  has  been  erected  within  these  few  yean,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Sessions  House.  It  is  a  very  neat  collonade, 
of  two  rows  of  handsome  Doric  Anted  pillars,  supporting  a  most 
substantial  ceiling.  Three  iron  gates,  the  middle  one  only  open* 
ing,  admit  the  light  on  the  west  side,  in  the  Old  Bailey :  on  the 
south  side  are  four  windows.  This  structure,  has,  however,  never 
been  occupied :  witnesses  refusing  to  walk  in  it  on  account  of  the 
cold,  there  being  no  fire-place,  and  the  wind  admissable  through 
the  gates.  Over  this  place  are  the  offices  of  Mr.  Shetton,  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  fcc&c. 

On  the  site  of  this  building,  and  om  a  square  vacancy  still  un* 
occupied,  stood  the  old  Surgeons'  Theatre,  now  totally  demolish* 
ed,  and  nearly  every  vestige  of  it  removed.  We  are  now  entered 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin's,  Lndgate;  part  of  this  ground,  including 
that  on  which  the  new  building  stands,  being  in  this  parish,  and 
part  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre. 

Remains  of  the  Old  London  Wall,  extending  from  Ludgate  to 
Newgate,  &c.  are  still  visible  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
piece  of  ground. 

Many  particulars  of  this  wall  have  already  been  given.*  The 
stones  and  cement,  nwariy  alike  in  texture,  are  last  crambtiag  to 
utter  decay  r  the  cement  is  extremely  white  and  chalky :  the 

stones 
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stones  are  unshspen  masses ;  aud  in  one  part  mixed  frith  brick, 
probably  a  portion  of  the  old  Surgeons'  Theatre.  It  ia  curious 
to  coutemplate  these  relics  of  our  Anglo-Romau  greatness,  up- 
wards of  fifteen  hundred  years  old.  When  the  Surgeon*'  Theatre 
was  taken  down,  not  many  years  since,  it  is  said  that  part  of 
this  wall*  suddenly  gave  way,  and  falling  ^towards  the  west, 
discovered  an  old  door-way,  which  is  still  open,  leading  into  the 
back  part  of  the  premises  belonging  to  the  Oxford  Arms  Inn,  in 
Warwick  Lane.  In  this  vault,  or  passage,  were  found  many  old 
boxes,  packages,  &c.  containing,  however,  nothing  of  value  or 
importance.  The  remains  of  the  wall  arc  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  ground,  which  has  been  considerably  raised 
by  the  falling  ruins,  rubbish,  &c. 

Returning  to  the  north  end  of  the  Old  Bailey,  in  Giltspmr- 
street,  stands  G1LTSPIR  STREET  COMPTER.  This  prison 
is  separated  from  Newgate  by  the  street  of  that  name.  The  front 
is  of  stone,  wrought  in  rustic-work,  with  tolerably  large  and  airy 
windows. 

The  origin  of  this  prison  is  somewhat  enveloped  iu  obse*» 
rity ;  nor  ia  it  necessary  to  trace  it  Prisoners  were  not  admit* 
ted  here  before  the  2d  of  April,  1791,1'  which  is  now  appropri- 
ated for  the  reception  of  debtors,  felons,  and  other  offenders. 

Nearly  opposite  this  building  is  a  public-house,  known  by  thtf 
sign  of  The  Fortune  of  War.  It  is  at  the  corner  of  what  was 
once  railed  Pye  Comer.  Here  ended,  on  this  side,  the  dreadJu! 
Fire  of  London,  which,  as  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  having  begva 
in  Pudding  Lane,  ended  at  Pye  Comer,  and  might  occasion 

the 

*  This,  I  apprehend,  could -not  be  any  portion  of  the  original  well ;  oat 
of  a  wall  formerly  belonging  to  tome  other  building ;  the  door-way,  men* 
tioned  in  tlie  test  above,  is  evidently  not  coeval  with  the  London  Wall, 
through  which  it  is  car.  By  so  much  of  it  as  I  can  discover,  whits  it  not 
one  half  the  entire  doorway,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  round  arch :  there 
are  uo  door-potts ;  but  only  the  ragged  ends  of  the  stones  composing  the 
wall.  It  is  now  closed  by  an  old  strong  wooden  door,  placed  there,  I  sup- 
nest*  when  the  vault  was  discovered. 

t  Neild  on  Prisons. 
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tic  inscription,  with  the  figure  of  a  boy,  cm  a  house  io  fbe  tot 
plate.  At  tiie  door  of  the  public- house  just  mentioned  Ibis  boy 
may  still  be  seen.  The  inscription  has  been  lately  repainted;  it 
states  that  the  fire  of  London,  in  1666,  was  occasioned  by  the 
ski  of  gluttony  ;  a  much  better  reason,  miserable  as-  it  is,  than 
the  King  one  inscribed  ou  the  monument  The  boy  is  repre- 
eetrttd  as  enormously  fat  and  bloated,  but  quite  naked.  One 
aide  of  this  public-hous*  fronts  Cock  Lane,  which,  in  1766; 
was  rendered  famous  by  a  ridiculous  story  of  a  ghost 

West  Sraithfield,  already  described,  is  a  little  north  of  this 
place,  aud  is  also  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre. 

THE  OLD  BAILEY,  the  east  side  of  which  baa  just  been 
described,  being  occupied  by  Newgale  Prison,  the  Sessions 
House,  the  very  extensive  Eating-house  kept  by  Mr.  Williams, 
and  one  or  two  other  houses  x>i  a  good  construetiou,  occupies  part 
af  three  parishes ;  part  af  Newgate  prison  is  nt  the  parish  of 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street ;  the  middle  part  of  the  Old  Bar* 
ley  is  in  St.  Sepulchre's  parish,  and  the  south  end  of  it  in  the 
parish*  of  St  Martin,  Ludgate. 

This  street  is  af  considerable  width  at  the  north  end ;  but 
contracts  towards  the  south.  The  west  side,  from  the  end  of 
Skiniw-sireet,  now  a  most  commodious  and  excellent  street,  to 
tathe  end  of  Fleet  Lane,  is  composed  of  decayed  and  wretched 
houses;  nor  are  those  in  a  much  better  condition  which  stand 
neater  to  legate  Hill. 

f  Grten  Arbour  Court  n  near  the  top  of  the  street  r  in  this 
place  Goldsmith  wrote  that  incomparable  tale,  Hie  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  It  is  a  square  court,  composed  of  tall  old  houses,  in 
a  most  villaitioua  condition.*  Lower  down,  on  the  same  aide  af 
the  way,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  is  New  Court,  which  h  now  much 
improving;  the  old  honses  belonging  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, have  jnat  been  pulled  down ;    aud  the  best  house  in  the 

«ourt* 

*  Out  of  Green  Arbour  Court  font  Brr.it  ned+ain,  a  rapid  w>d  <U*geron» 
irglit  of  sione  steps,  leading  to  Se*  Cmi  Lin*.  Qo-iaeu  Mcpi  waltta** 
were  woat  t«  ply  for  fart  on  the  FUct  Ditch* 
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eeurt,  occupied  by  Mr.  Staples,  a  celebrated  manriacturer  of 
capilaire,  a  new-fangled  luxury,  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar, 
and  by  many  preferred,  is  undergoing  a  complete  repair.  His 
a  pity  il  should  Lave  been  thought  necessary  to  replace  these 
wretched  buildings  by  new  ones,  in  a  situation  too  much  crowded 
already.  It  has  been  recommended,  and  very  properly,  that  a 
line  of  ground,  resembling  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  commencing  at 
Ludgate  Street,  and  extending  northward,  should  be  purchased, 
and  added  to  the  breadth  of  the  Old  Bailey  ;*  but  the  proprietors 
of  ground,  in  and  near  London,  seem  to  prefer  the  plan  of  wedg- 
ing in  as  many  houses  as  possible  wherever  a  vacant  piece  of 
ground  can  be  bad. 

.  The  New  Inn,  standing  a  little  in  from  the  front  of  the  street, 
is  a  good  house,  whether  we  regard  its  exterior,  or  the  liberal 
and  excellent  management  of  its  occupants  in  the  interior.  From 
this  place  many  coaches,  &c.  start  to  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, A  little  lower  down  stands  Sidney  House,  in  which  that 
family,  the  Earls  of  Leicester,  resided,  till  they  removod  to 
Leicester  House,  ft  was  at  one  time  the  mansion-house  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  ;f  and  it  afterwards  became  the  residence  and  ofice 
of  the  notorious  thief  and  thief-detector,  Jonathan  Wild.  Soote 
years  ago  it  had  a  noWc  front,  supported  by  two  handsome  co- 
lumns, with  lions  rampant ;  but  the  lower  part  of  it  is  now  brought 
to  the  front  of  the  street  It  is  a  large  and  roomy,  yet  crowded, 
building  inside,  having  many  remains  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 
Was  it  in  this  house,  or  the  one  a  little  lower  down,  (No.  60,  the 
interior  of  which,  particularly  the  front  room  on  the  firnt  floor,  has 
the  remains  of  several  rich  decorations,)  that  the  universally  cele- 
brated antiquary,  Camden,  Clarencieux  King  at  Arms,  was  born? 
This  room  has  an  ornamented  ceiling,  consisting  of  a  circular 
wreath ;  at  the  four  corners  of  the  ceiling  are  some  good  resem- 
blances of  laurel-leaved  crowns ;  the  walls  are  completely  wain- 
scoted, with  thick  projecting  painted  pannels.  The  exterior  4>f 
this  bouse  also  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  the  same  street,  having 

ornamental 

•  Mai.  Leo.  IV.  597. 

♦  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  this  tradition  U  soppoited. 
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ornamental  arches  of  brick- work ;  and  is  much  higher  than  tome 
of  the  other** :  it  evidently  at  one  time  stood  apart  from  the  reat ; 
and  might,  in  all  probability,  be  the  front  of  the  residence  of 
the  knight  after  whom  is  named  Prujcan-tquaro,  immediately 
behind  the  house.*    Still  nearer  the  end  of  the  Old  Bailey,  to- 
wards Lndgate  Hill,  is  Ship  Vonrt,  in  which  was  born  that  most 
inimitable  painter,  Hogarth;  so  that  it  appears,  that  this  street 
has  at  various  times  been  the  residence  of  several  persons  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  political  and  literary  world ;  and 
if  its  present  inhabitants  have  any  taste  for  these  sort  of  relics, 
they  may  boast  of  a  Sidney,  a  Camden,  a  Hogarth,  a  Gold- 
smith, &c-  as  their  ancestorial  neighbours. 

The  name  of  this  street  is  derived  from  the  Court  House, 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  stood  in  it.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Bail-hill,  that  is,  the  place  of  trial  for  pri- 
soners. Bail-hill  means  strictly  an  eminence,  wherein  was  situ- 
ated the  bale,  or  bailiJPs  house.  Bail-dock  is  the  name  still 
given  to  a  certain  part  of  the  Court  where  the  prisoners  are  kept 
previous  to  their  trials  during  the  sessions. 

Prom  its  vicinity  to  the  City  Wall,  the  Old  Bailey  seems  to 
have  been  an  out-work  similar  to  that  in  the  city  of  York. 
Probably  the  foss,  or  moat,  extended  exactly  where  the  buildings 
en  the  east  side  now  stand,  f 

On  Snout  Hill,  which  is  the  north  side  of  Sktotntr-sttett  from 
Hoibom  Bridge  to  St.  Sepulchre's  Cbnrcb,  formerly  stood  The 
Conduit,  supplied  with  water  from  Lamb's  Conduit  in  the  street 
of  that  name.    It  was  a  handsome  fabric  of  four  equal  sides,  and 


•  la  speaking  thus  historically  of  the  house*  m  this  street,  and  of  edicts 
under  similar  circumstance!,  it  is  of  coar>e  understood,  that  we  hate  a 
snore  direct  view  to  the  original  houses  on  the  same  site,  before  the  Fire  of 
London. 

t  Probably  ere  another  description  of  Loudon,  similar  in  magnitude 
attd  plan  to  the  present  one,  is  written,  the  whole  of  the  houses  in  this 
street,  especially  on  toe  west  side,  will  be  demolished ;  I  have  therefore 
tttsed  the  opportunity  of  preferring  some  recorrjs  of  their  preterit  state. 
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*M  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pillars,  tablets,  jwdiments,  and 
the  arms  of  Londoa  surmounted  by  a  pyramid,  on  which  was  a 
law*,  a  rebut  on  the  name  of  Mr.  Lamb,  just  alluded  to.  Oa 
tht  anniversary,  of  George  I.  1727,  this  Conduit  ran  with  wine, 
which  was  procured  by  the  subscription  of  several  loyal  inha- 
bitant*. In  the  following  year  it  was,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
City  Conduita,  destroyed  by  public  authority.* 

On  the  sane  side  of  the  way,  near  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  is 
The  Saracen's  Head  Inn  and  Coach  Office'^  a  very  excellent 
and  extensive  establishment,  kept  by  William  Butler  Mountain, 
Esq.  whose  universal  urbanity  has  secured  a  numerous  circle  of 
valuable  friends.  Snow  Hill  was  anciently  Smor  Hill,  a  Saxon 
term  of  the  same  sigaiicatioa. 

Skmnevstreet  is  composed  of  a  row  of  excellent  houses,  hoik 
by  the  City  of  London,  but  not  answering  their  expectations 
in  the  letting,  &c  they  were  disposed  of,  a  few  years  ago, 
by  public  lottery.  The  Commercial  Hall,  a  most  extensive 
building,  originally  intended  for  a  Coffee-house,  was  destroyed 
some  time  ago  by  fire,  and  has  not  yet  been  rebuilt  It  wan 
seven  stories  high,  with  a  railed  area  at  the  top,  and  waa  intended 
to  be  called  The  Imperial  and  Commercial  Hotel  t  it  waa  va» 
luod  in  the  lottery  scheme  at  26,000/.  This  street  took  its  name 
from  a  worthy  alderman  of  that  name  now  no  more. 

Seacoai  Lane,  turning  oat  of  this  street  into  Fleet  Lane, 
was  originally  Umeburncr's  Lane,  and  was  so  called,  as  Stows 
conjectures,  "  on  account  of  burning  lime  with  sea-coal ;  "  for/' 
says  he,  "  I  read  in  record  of  such  a  l:iae  to  have  been  in  the  pa* 
rish  of  St  Sepulchre;  and  yet  there  remaieetb  in  this  lane  an 
alley,  called  IJme-bnrner>s  Alley.'9  Towards  the  south  end  of 
this  lane  formerly  stood  an  Inn  of  Chancery ;  but  beiog  greatly 
decayed,  and  remote  from  the  other  inns  of  court,  the  members 

removed 

a  Mai.  Lood.  Red.  IV.  59ft. 
f  The  &f«f fft'i  Ht*i,  on  Smow  HiU,  bat  furnished  a  subject  for  a  racy 
excellent  humourous  punning  print :  it  is  the  bead  of  a  Saracen  affection- 
ately reposing  on  the  bosom  of  a  beautiful  female. 
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moral  to  the  place  now  called  New  In*,  near  St.  Clements* 
and  nothing  now  can  be  traced  of  the  original  structure. 

The  pariah,  of  St.  Sepulchre's  terminates  on  this  aide  in  Fleet 
Lane,  at  the  back  of  the  Wfute  Lion  public-hoase,  kept  by  Mr. 
Jasper;  and  though  situated  in  a  street,  one  would  hare  tbenglit 
by  no  means  calculated  to  attract  notice,  is  nevertheless  Ire* 
queried  by  a  most  respectable  and  intelligent  company,  from 
different  parts  of  the  City,  amongst  whom  are  frequently  to  be 
found  several  persons  well  known  in  the  literary  world. 

Returning  in  a  north-east  direction  we  finally  leave  this  pa* 
risb,  and  enter  that  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  where, 
in  Warwick  Lane,  so  named  from  the  inn  or  house  of  the  great 
Earls  of  Warwick,  which  formerly  stood  there,  stands  the  COL- 
LEGE OF  PHYSICIANS.  I  cau  do  little  more  than  describe 
the  principal  architectural  features  aud  internal  decorations  of 
this  noble  structure :  its  history  is  involved  in  that  of  the  learned 
body  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  is  a  capital  fabric  of  brick  and 
stone ;  but  all  its  exterior  beauties  are  nearly  lost  in  the  confined 
and  stinkingf  situation  in  which  it  stands. 

The  great  eastern  front,  with  its  massy  Ionic  columns  and 
pediment,  festoons,  and  Corinthian  attic,  would  have  had  a  great 
and  commanding  effect,  in  a  more  favourable  situation  to  a  view  of 
it,  and  more  worthy  of  its  character.  The  entrance  is  through  a 
grand  octangular  porch,  crowned  with  a  dome  and  a  cove,  termi- 
nated by  a  golden  ball,  or,  as  it  has  been  waggishly  denomi- 
nated, a  gilded  pill.  The  dome  has  much  the  appearance  of  as 
extinguisher  ;  but  "  a  pill  and  au  extinguisher  are  odd  emblems 
for  members  of  the  healing  art;"  though  the  sarcastic  satire  of 
those  who  indulge  in  prejudices  agaiust  this  profession,  will  lead 
them  to  remark  that  they  are  very  often  too  nearly  allied,  when 
applied  to  the  human  constitution;  the  one  figuratively,  the 
ether  in  reality. 

The 

•  Hoghson's  London,  III.  360. 

t  I  belicTe  some  ineffectual  attempti  have  lately  been  made  to  bare  the 
intolerable  nuisance  of  slaughter-houses,  &c.  removed  from  this  place* 
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Tfce  Groat,  e»  the  weetatde  of  the  quadrangle  formed  by  tbie 
College,  mod  iU  appendant  bai  Miogs,  eoasista  of  a  double  range  of 
pilasters,  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  osders,  with  a  pediment  in 
the  centre,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  figure  of  a  cock,  sacred  4* 
the  god  of  physic,  JEscnlapius ;  over  the  door  is  a  staiae  of 
Charles  II.     Under  the  statue  are 

"  CaaoLVi  it. 
And  over  the  door  these  fines: 

"  Utriusquf.  fortune  exemplar 
InGBNS  A&VER8TJS  rebus  Deum 
PROBAVIT  PROSPERIS  8EIPSUM 
COLLF.GII  HUJUSCE  STATOB.** 

The  atatae  of  Sir  John  Cutler,  "  to  whom  the  College  was 
Indebted  for  money  to  complete  it/'*  is  opposite  that  of  Charier 
in  the  jeaat  side  of  the  quadrangle ;  but  the  votive  inscription 

of 

*  This  it  Mr.  Malcolm's  statement;  but  had  tbet  industrious  collector  .not 
formed  a  resolution  not  to  Consult  earlier  authorities  than  his  own,  ha  would 
have  learnt  from  Pennant  that  the  College  hare  in  fact  no  great  occasion  of 
gratitude  to  this  avaricious  knight.  "  It  appears  by  the  College  books,  that 
in  the  year  16T4,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  bad  been  subscribed  *#y  the 
felttws  for  the  erection  of  a  new  College,  the  old  one  baring  been  consumed 
in  toe  §reat  fire  eight  jean  before."  To  forward  this  object,  Sir  John 
Coder,  a  near  rctoion  of  Dr.  Whistler's,  the  president,  pretended  to  be 
very  sellout  and  liberal,  promising  to  assist  with  his  purse.  Accordingly,  it 
was  resolved,  by  the  College,  in  the  year  1680,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gra- 
titude, to  vote  statues  in  honour  of  the  king  and  Sir  John.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building,  nine  years  afterwards,  Che  committee  applied  to  their 
pretended  patron  for  his  portion  of  the  money  towards  the  expences.  This 
saoney,  toe  precise  amount  of  which  is  not  specified,  was,  it  seems,  ad- 
vanced, and  also  something  more,  which  Sir  John  actually  lent  them,  but 
it  was  art  entered  in  his  books  as  a  debt ;  and,  in  16*99,  his  executors  made 
a  demand  on  the  College  of  7000J.  including  both  sums  and  interest  on 
both.  When  this  piece  of  double-dealing  was  explained,  the  executors. 
Lord  Radnor  and  Mr.  Bouiton,  were  prevailed  on  to  accept  20002.  from  the 
CeUefft,  end  actually  remitted  the  other  fire.  So  that  Sir  John's  promise, 
•  which 
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ef  a  mistaken  gratitude,  which  was  originally  pot  under  it,  ii 
sow  defaced. 

Over  this  gate,  which  resembles  the  form  of  the  triumphal 
arches  of  the  ancient  Ramans,  is  the  Theatre,  formerly  used  for 
ehirnrgtca!  operations. 

The  stair-case  inside  the  College  is  richly,  bat  heavily  orna- 
mented.   The  Hall,  in  which  the  College  assemble  once  a  quar- 
ter, is  very  long,  and  is  lighted  by  eleven  arched  windows :  six 
on  the  east,  and  Rye  on  the  west  sides  of  the  centre.     The  ceil- 
ing is  slightly  covered,  and  richly  ornamented  with  stucco.    Six- 
teen portraits,  hanging  on  the  pilasters,  the  architect   having 
left  no  other  place  for  them,  adorn  this  room.     Among  these  are 
Drf  William  Harvey's,  who,  is  commonly  said,  to  have  first  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;*  Cardinal  Wolaey,  Henry 
VIII.  Dr.  Ratcliffe,  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane.     Here  are  also  seve- 
ral good  busts,  particularly  Dr.  Mead,  Dr.  Harvey,  and  Dr.  Sy- 
denham.    Many  of  the  pictures  hang  in  such  dark  and  inconve- 
nient situations,  as  to  shew  them  to  great  disadvantage. 

In  the  Committee  Room  are  112  folio  books  saved  from  the 
fire' in  1660.  The  Library  has  five  shelves  of  folios ;  and,  above 
the  galleries,  seven  rows  of  quartos  and  octavos. 

The  Censor's  Room  has  also  some  good  pictures ;  and  having 

bat 

which  he  never  per  formed,  obtained  him  the  statue,  and  the  liberality  of  hit 
executors  baa  kept  in  its  place  ever  since.  But  the  College  have  wisely 
obliterated  the  inscription,  which,  in  the  warmth  of  iu  gratitude,  it  had 
placed  beneath  the  figure."  Pennant's  London,  S09,  310.  This  hexameter, 
which  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  wrote  in  1805,  so  many  years  subsequently  to 
Pennant,  describes  as  still  existing,  was  as  fallows :  Ostitis  CutUri  ctd*t 
hbor  ampkitkeatro."  This  is  a  great  mistake  in  one  who  professes  perfect 
originality.  The  character  of  Sir  John  Cutler,  however,  is  somewhat  do* 
fended  agaiost  unjust  censure  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  Part  IL  pp« 
S60,  361. 

•  The  learned  and  pious  martyr,  Sbryetus,  who  fell  a  victim  to.tbt 
savage  and  implacable  bigotry  of  that  reforming  predestinatian,  the  holy 
John  Calvin,  first  asserted  that  "  the  masses  of  blood  passca  throogh  the 
longs  by  means  of  the  pal  muni*  veins  and  arteries." 
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bat  three  western  windows,  they  are  seen  io  better  effect j  but 
aw' not  numerous. 

The  site  of  this  building  is  not  that  of  the  original  College. 
Dr.  Linacre,  physician  to  Henry  VI II.  gave  the  President  and 
Fellows  a  mansion  in  Knightrider-street,  whence  they  removed 
to  Amen  Corner.  After  the  Great  Fire,  the  College  purchased 
the  present  site. 

This  College  is,  in  fact,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons; the  latter  being  separated  from  the  Barbers  in  lbOO. 
No  person  can  legally  practise  as  physician  or  surgeon  in  Lon- 
don without  their  licence. 

NEWGATE  MARKET,  at  one  time,  stretched  as  far  as 
Warwick  Lane,  which  was  then  called  Eldenese  Lane.  The 
market  was  then  used  for  vendiog  corn  and  meal ;  and,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  ¥1.  "  a  fair,  new,  and  strong  frame  of  timber 
wan  set  ap  at  the  city,  near  the  west  corner  of  St.  Nicholas 
skambUs,  for  meal  to  be  weighed.0  It  is  now  one  of  the  best 
markets  far  butchers'  meat  in  the  metropolis. 

IVY  LANE,  another  street  running  parallel  with  Warwick 
Lane,  from  Newgate  Street  into  Paternoster  Row,  was  so  called 
on  account  of  ivy  which  grew  on  the  walls  of  the  prebendal  houses 
belonging  to  St.  Paul's.  These  houses  were  afterwards  eon* 
verted  into  public  offices;  but  were  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire, 
and  were  never  rebuilt.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  a  cele- 
brated literary  dab  met  in  this  street,  uuder  the  superintend* 
anee  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

When  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne  left  Little  Britain,  they  built  a 
stately  inausioo/on  the  site  of  that  court  now  called  LoveWs 
Gsav#.  This  place  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Lovell  family;  and  from  them  its  present  name  was  derived; 
being  first  called  Loodi's  Inn. 

In  later  times  Mr.  Alderman  Bridgen  had  a  house  here,  having 

a  handsome  garden,  and  convenienoy  for  an  alcove.     The  cele- 

brared  Novelist,  Richardson,  as  a  friend  of  the  Alderman's,  it  is 

said,  wrote  many  ef  his  .admirable  works  in  this  place  of  retire- 

Part  III.  2R  ment. 
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menu    The  garden  has  long  been  built  upon  ;  and  the 
ere  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Eley,  Feara,  and  Eley,  silversauth*. 
Pannier  Alley,  still  higher  up,  derives  its  name  from  a  snail 
stone  monument  in  the  wall,  near  the  ground,  en  the  left  turning 
out  of  Newgate  Street,  having  the  representation  of  a  pannier,  on 
which  i*  seated  a  naked  boy,  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  held  between 
his  hand  and  his  left  foot,  the  right  leg  hanging  down  by  the  aide  of 
the  pannier  or  basket.    Underneath  is  the  following  inscription : 
When  y«  have  sovoht 
The  City  bovnd, 
Y£T  8TJLLL  this  is 

The  highest  ghovnd 
avgvst  thb  27 
1C88.» 

Some  have  imagined  this  to  have  been  intended  as  an  emblem 
ef  plenty ;  others  have  taken  it  to  be  a  sign  to  some  ancient 
tavern ;  and  this  conjecture  is  thought  to  be  strengthened  by 
the  circumstance  of  Henry  Parnell,  alderman  and  vintner,  sad 
also  sheriff  of  London,  in  1685,  having  been  buried  in  the  ad- 
joining church  of  St.  Michael  Le  Quern. 

Mr.  Pennant  observes,  that  the  stone  has  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ancient  sepulchral  one;  and  might  have  bad  the 
inscription  cut  on  it  to  inform  the  public  of  the  elevated  sitoatioa 
of  the  plaee. 

Proceeding  through  this  alley  we  enter  PATERNOSTER 
ROW,  near  the  east  end ;  and  here  again  I  am  called  to  regret 
the  limited  scale  of  my  plan ;  bnt  the  history  of  Paternoster 
Row  would  fornifth  ample  materials  for  a  large  and  very  curios* 
volume,  especially  if  connected  with  that  of  Little  Britain  sad 
Duke  Street,  the  early  seat  of  the  bookselling  business  in  Los- 
don,  f  It  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  ciroan- 
stance  of  paternosters,  heads,  and  rosaries,  having  been  formerly 
sold  here;  but  it  is  likely  that  this  name  was  given  to  it  merely 

is 

*  4  very  correct  view  of  tfcii  piece  of  Kulpture  U  gfoa  in  Jfesusft 

t  See,  however,  before,  Part  II.  pp.  4t9— »3& 
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40  conformity  to  the  plan  that  wu  then  adopted  of  calling  the 
various  passages,  lanes*  &e*  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St. 
PfcaTs  Cathedral  and  the  Chapter  House,  by  namea  bearing 
name  affinity  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  place:  as  Ave 
Maria  Lane,  Amen  Comer,  fee.  somewhat  similar  to  the  plan 
mete  recently  adopted  in  the  vicinity  of  Moorfields,  once  cele- 
brated aa  the  theatre  for  Methodintical  conversions,  as  Worship 
Street*  Providence  Row,  &c.  &c 

Paternoster  Row  was  also  famous  for  mercers,  lacemen,  haber- 
dashers,  and  other  trades  of  a  like  nature,  of  which  one  or  two 
still  remain  :  but  it  is  now  the  greatest  mart  for  books  perhaps 
in  the  world.  Comparatively  speaking,  few  books  are  published 
in  Great  Britain  besides  those  whieh  are  printed  and  published 
in  London;  and  most  of  these  issue  to  the  public  from  this  long, 
narrow,  inconvenient,  street,  and  its  adjoining  onea  of  Ivy  Lane, 
Warwick  Square,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  Stationers'  Court,  and  par- 
ticularly St  Paul's.  Church  Yard  on  the  north  side.  "  About 
800  new  books  and  pamphlets  are  regularly  published  every  year 
in  the  Metropolis,  amounting  in  value  to  about  240/.  for  one  copy  of 
eaeh  work.  The  gross  annual  returns  arising  from  the  printing  and 
selling  of  books,  are  not  much  short  of  a  million  sterling ;  and  these 
trades  .furnish  employment  to  nearly  two  thousand  persons."  f 

The  Chapter  Cqffce*  House,  in  Paternoster- Row,  is  an  old 
2R2  and 

a  Having  again  mentioned  this  street,  which  was  formetly  called  Ho& 
Lane,  I  may  be  permitted  to  notice,  what  was  before  overlooked,  the 
Meeting  House  of  the  General  Baptists,  nearly  at  the  extremity  of  the 
street  towards  Bishopsgate  Street.  It  is  a  decent  brick  building,  having  a 
handsome  gallery  at  the  north  end,  and  an  excellent  baptistry  underneath 
the  table -pew,  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit. 

.  The  Rev.  John  JEvuns,  kl.  A  the  well  known  author  of  several  useful 
publications,  particularly  of  the  Sketch  of  Religious  Denominatioiis,  is  the 
pastor  to  the  morning  congregation  at  this  chapel.  The  afternoon  congrega- 
tion is  distinct  from  that'  in  the  morning,  and  has  long  been  in  a  state  of 
decay,  though  somewhat  revived  by  the  seal  and  eloquence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gilchrist. 

t  Pkturc  of  London,    Can  authors  now  complain  of  neglect,  seeing  that 

the 
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and  excellent  establishment:  Htrearettfeett  in*alrthenfepeeM>lfc' 
town  and  country  newspapers,  as  also*  the  other  pwriodkal' pub- 
lications, Reviews,  Magazines,  fter.  ft-  is*  not  unusual  for  au- 
thors tor  leave  copies  of  their  pamphlets,  tod  otbermfcior  pnbRea- 
tlona,  on  the*  tables,  or  at  the  bar*;*  by  all  which  means  a  very 
good  collection  of  periodfcaP  works,  books,  and1  papers  has  been 
accumulated  and  preserved! 

Here  are  frequently  holden  meetings* between  tfte^eighbonHn^ 
booksellers,  on  matters  afKcUmr* their  common  interests;  I  may 
also  be  allowed'  to  mention  a  somewhat  cnrrous'nYetj  notgenerarry  - 
known  :  that  the  anonymous  author  of  one*  of  the  nost  popular 
works,  of  a  miscelhueou»*haracter;  at  present* efttant,  ir  accus- 
tomed to  meet' at  this  house  the  publishers  of Ws  book,  of^wbrcb, 
I  believe,  live  octavo  volumes  have  mnratppeared4.  Tfcvther  tfchr 
gentleman's  name,  connections,  profession,  nor  residence,  is 
known  to  the  booksellers,  with  whom,  daring- several  years,  ho 
has  from  time  to  time  treated  respecting  his  wort,  whioirtsof 
high  literary  and  scientific  merit  The-  Chapter  Coffee-House 
has,  moreover,  been  long  celebrated  as  a  house  frequented  by 
authors,  and  literary  men  in  general ;  though,  I  believe,  much 
less  now  than  formerly. 

Part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Paternoster  Row,  and  one  or  two 
places  south  of  it  yet  remaining  to  Be  noticed**  are  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Gregory,  united  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  to  that  of  St 
Mary  Magdalen,  Old  Pish  Street. 

The  north  side  of  St  Paul's  Church  Yard  is  composed  of  a 
row  of  very  excellent  houses.  At  the  comer  of  the  west  end 
stands  the  long  and  justly  celebrated  Juvenile  library,  which* 
during  a  period  of  forty  years,  has  been  conducted,  with  in* 
creased  reputation,  by  Mr.  Newbery,  (a  descendant  of  the  well- 
known 
the  public  prints  of  this  very  week  (in  April  1815)  inform  of  that  Messrs. 
Long m in.  and  Co.  have  agreed  to  give  3000/.  for  the  copy-right  of  a  Poeow 
by  the  well  known  Mr.  Moore  ?  I  asked  Mr.  Rees,  one  of  the  partners,  as  to 
t*  trutn  of  this  ;  and  he  confirmed  it* 

*  The  recent  great  improvements  at  the  east  end  of  this  street,  or  row, 
hare  already  been  noticed* 
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lupovQ*  and ,  benevolent  Newbery,  supposed  to  hare  furnished 
Goldsmith  with  one,  of  his  best  characters  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,) and  Mr.  Harris,  the  .present 'proprietor.  At  this  house, is 
published  that  best  of  our  Monthjy  .Journals,  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  This  shop  forms  a  very  handsome  finish  to  the  east 
end  of  LUDGATE  STREET,  one  of  the  beet  streeU  (united 
with  that  part  of  it  called  LUDGATE  HILL,  which  commences 
beyond  the  Church  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgatc,)  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Church  ©/  St.  Gregory  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
clock  tower  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,*  and  a  vie*  -of  it  may  be 
.seen  in  Dugdale's  south-west  view  of  that  church.  The  parish 
of  St.  Gregory  now  contains  235  inhabited  houses,  inhabited  by 
730  males,  714  females;  being  a  reduced  population  since  the 
jear  1601,  of  about  190  persons,  though  three  more  -houses  are 
given  in  the  census  of  1811  thau  in  that  of  1801. 

Mr.  Malcolm  «ays  4hat  "  the  parishioners  of  St.  Gregory's, 
ignorant  of  the  advantages  they  had  derived  from  the  inatten- 
tion of  the  Minor  Canons  of  St.  Paul's  to  the  improvement  of 
.their  estate,  aa  Impropriators  of  this  church,  have  involved 
themselves,  in  expensive  kw-suiU."  These  law-suits*  relating 
to  the  sum  of  tithes  which  should  be  paid  to  the  Impropriators, 
whether  less,  and  .how  much  less,  than  two  shilling*  and  nine- 
pence  iu  the  pound,  as  fifed  by  the  statute  of  Henry  VI LI. 
have  lately  been  set  at  vest  iu  favour  of  the  Minor  Canons.  They 
commenced  so  long  back  as  the  year  17U3,  and  were  not  finally 
determined  before  the  year  1810. 

The  pariah  of  St  Martin's,  Ludgate;  commences  at  the 
comers  of  Creed  JUme,  aud  Ave  Maria  Lane.  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARTIN'S,  LUDGATE  is  one  of  a 
very  whimsical  architectural  character;  at  least  in  respect  to 
its  front,  which  is  on  a  line  with  the  houses  iu  Ludgate  Street, 
and  Hill,  and  the  next  to  the  London  Codee  House.  The 
tower  and  spire  are  not  deserving  of  a  much  higher  character. 
The  spire,  in  particular,  has  a  black  and  smoky   appearance, 

2  it  3  which 

•Of  aUs  Cathadmi  u*anpk>aes*a»t  ess  fetes  given  »  the  preceding 
*olome. 
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which  givci  to  the  whole  church  a  very  unfavourable  aspect  The 
tower,  however,  ii  somewhat  better,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
dingy  contrast  of  the  spire  and  cupola,  might  be  deemed  tone- 
what  handsome.  Above  the  cupola  is  a  balcony.  The  whole 
steeple,  thus  consisting  of  a  tower,  cupola,  and  spire,  is  of  the 
Tuscan  order.  The  entrance  is  raised  about  three  feet  above  the 
street,  and  the  plot  of  ground  within  the  church  is  a  little  broader 
than  long. 

The  interior  is  handsomer  than  its  external  appearance  would 
indicate.  Within  the  area  of  the  square,  or  that  which  is  nearly 
so,  are  four  composite  pillars ;  two  pilasters  in  each  corner,  and 
the  same  number  on  the  four  walls;  those  support  rich  entabla- 
tures in  the  angles,  with  horizontal  ceilings;  bat  the  church  is  in* 
tersected  by  two  arched  vaults  with  a  rose  in  the  ceulre,  whence  a 
handsome  branch  is  suspended. 

The  altar-piece  is  composed  of  four  Corinthian  pilasters,  and 
an  arch.  A  pediment,  vases,  and  other  ornaments  decorate  the 
summit.  The  font  is  pecnlarly  handsome,  having  a  veined  shaft 
and  white  marble  bason,  with  a  Greek  inscription,  no  contrived 
as  to  read  backwards  and  forwards.  In  English  it  is  "  Wash  n^ 
sin,  and  not  my  lace  only/'  It  is  said  to  be  a  device  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  Church.  •  A  similar  inscription  is  en  the  tot 
at  Harlow,  in  Essex;  and  another  at  Melton  Mowbray,  in 
Leicestershire.  It  appears  also  on  the  edge  of  the  round  font  of 
St.  Main's  Abbey,  near  Orleans  ;  on  that  of  St  Stephen 
d'Egres,  at  Paris,  if  the  goth  and  vandal  saints  of  the  new  Age 
of  Reason  have  not  demolised  it ;  and  on  that  of  St.  Sophia,  in 
Constantinople,  f  This  altar  has  a  redundancy  of  rich  vessels  of 
massy  silver ;  but  the  inside  of  the  present  church  has  no  nw» 
numents. 

When  the  original  church  was  erected  is  not  exactly  known; 
hat  jb>eing  destroyed  at  the  great  conflagration,  was  rebuilt  in  1684. 

Of 

•  NiehojVi  History  of  LeicesUrisif*,  Vol.  H.  p.  951.    See  alto  Salmon*! 

Sorrey  of  England,  in  Essex,  p.  74,  both  tt  cited  in  Mai.  Lond.  Red.  IV.  SNL 

t  Moleon,  Voyage  LkurgiqM  aa  Fiance*  p.  tin,  apod  HsL  Load.  Red. 

obi  snpro. 
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Of  this  pariah,  Ssmuel  Purcbas,  &  T.  B.  author  of  the  Pil- 
grimage, &e.  of  which  a  new  edition  has  lately  been  printed*  was 
at  one  time  rector;  and  from  this  living  Dr.  Jacomb  was  ejected 
in  tbe  year  of  ecclesiastical  phrenzy,  1662. 

In  digging  a  foundation  at  the  back  of  the  London  Coffee- 
House,  by  tbe  remains  of  the  old  London  Wall,  a  stone,  of  the  form 
of  a  sextagoo,  was  discovered  in  September,  1806.  The  inscrip- 
tion, &c.  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  First  Part. 

"  The  bouses  on  Ludgate-Hill  are  generally  very  high,  and 
JUled  with  riches,  or  rather  with  every  description  of  excellent 
manufactures  productive  of  them  ;  consequently  most  respectably 
occupied/'  The  shop  of  Messrs.  Rundell,  Bridge,  and  Rundell, 
Jewellers,  &c,  exceeds,  perhaps,  all  others  in  the  British  Empire, 
if  not  in  the  whole  world,  for  the  value  of  its  contents. 

Stationer?  Court  runs  out  of  Ludgate  Street :  it  is  filled  with 
bookseller's  shops  and  STATIONER'S  HALL,  of  which  an  ac- 
count has  already  been  given. 

The  old  gate,  called  LUDGATE,  constituted  a  prison  in  the 
year  1378,  adjoined  to  the  old  London  Wall  opposite  Pilgrim- 
street.  "  London  Wall  was  not  built  upon  till  the  prison  was 
taken  away,  and  the  hack  parts  of  tbe  old  houses  west  of  the 
prison  were  built  close  to  the  Wall,  but  left  intire.  The  back 
side  of  Ludgate  prison  run  in  a  parallel  line  with  London  Wall. 
On  the  top  of  a  small  part  of  this  Wall,  (which  was  eight  feet 
and  a  half  thick)  is  a  garden,  which  is  betwixt  Cock  Court,  and 
where  the  prison  stood/'  The  description  thus  given  formed 
part  of  a  query  submitted  to  counsel^  and  is  curious,  as  shewing 
the  state  of  the  Wall  about  1764.  *  The  garden  here  mentioned 
is  now  no  more;  and  Cock  Court  has  lately  received  the  name  of 
St.  Martin's  Court. 

Of  tbe  origin  of  Ludgate,  which  some  hare  erroneously  as- 
serted to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  iu  London*  Utile,  that 
is  perfectly  satisfactory,  can  now  be  said. 

The  apochrypbal   Geoffery  of  Monmouth  *,  who  flourished 
2R4  about 

•  Mai.  Lond  Red.  IV.  367. 
1  Gal.  Moo.  Hitt.  Reg.  lis.  i& 
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about  the  year  1156,  asserts  that  it  was  b»Ht  abort  the  year  66, 
B.  C. ;  and  that  it  was  named  after  a  King  Lud;  *  bat  who  bis 
Majesty  King  Lad  was  we  are  left  in  the  dark ;  nor  is  it  worth 
inquiry.  "  The  second  date  in  the  History  of  this  Gate  seems 
to  be  ascertained  without  doubt,  which  is  the  repair  of  it  by  the 
barons  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  with  the  stones  of  the  poor 
Israelites  houses,  most  magnanimously  destroyed  when  they  en- 
tered London.  This  fact  was  established  by  the  discovery,  rn 
1586,  of  a  stone  incorporated  in  the  wall,  inscribed  with  Hebrew 
characters,  thns  translated  by  Mr.  Stryf  e  :  '  This  is  the  station  of 
'Rabbi  Moses,  the  son  of  the  honourable  Rabbi  Isaac." 

The  -last  repairs  of  any  consequence  it  seems  to  have  received 
were  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  it  was  destroyed  about 
the  year  1760,  and  before  that  called  Newgate.  The  prisoners 
were  removed,  first  to  the  London  Workhouse,  and,  In  1794,  to 
the  present  Ludgate  Compter,  in  £tltspur  Street,  of  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  en  large,  f 

The  London  Coffee  House,' in  this  parish;  is  a  most  exten- 
sive establishment,  under  the  superintendatice  of  the  proprietors, 
Messrs.  Leach  and  Dalamore.  Besides  the  very  extensive  pre- 
mises on  Ludgate  Hill,  they  occupy,  as  bed-rooms,  &c.  almost 
the  entire  range  oi  rooms  over  the  three  houses  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  used  by  Mr.  Williams  as 
an  Eating-House. 

Tfie  Hope  Insurance  Office,  on  the  opposite  of  Ludgate  Hill, 
is  also  not  only  a  great  concern,  but  an  ornament  to  the  street. 
The  statue  of  Hope  in  the  front  of  the  door  is  a  gracefufand  ex- 
cell  en  t  piece  of  workmanship. 

This  house,  however,  is  not  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's, 
Ludgate;  but  in  that  of  St.  Bride's.  Still  on  this  side  the  way, 
we  pursue  our  walk  down  Ludgate  Hill  to  commence  a  route  in 
which  I  will  attempt  briefly  to  notice, 

Thf 

*  The  Beadle's  Staff  of  this  pamh  has  an  ancient  representation  of  the  gate 
on  the  top,  of  massy  silver,  and  JCiiig  Lud  on  the.  summit. 

t  See,  sow  ever.  Iff  ei  Won  Prisons,  p.  194. 
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The  Principal  Objects,  Places,  &c.  in  a  Walk  from  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  along  Earl  Street, 
Thames  Street,  fcc.  to  Tower  Hill;  and  from  thence 
back  to  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  by  the  way  of  Great 
Tower  Street,  East  Cheap,  &c  ;  embracing  those 
Streets  branching  towards,  and  running  parallel 
with,  the  south  side  of  cheapside,  and  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  not  yet  described. 

In  this  rout  it  is  not  my  intention  to  mark  tlie  respective 
parishes  to  which  any  place  described  may  happen  to  belong; 
uor  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  be  diffuse  in  my  delineations. 
This  is  an  ancient  part  of  the  Metropolis  ;  and  the  objects,  though 
many  of  them  of  great  importance,  have  been  so  often  made 
the  subject  of  antiquarian,  historical,  and  topographical  re- 
search, that  my  labours  have  been  in  a  great  degree  antici- 
pated. 

New  Bridge  Street,  Black  friars,  is  a  very  handsome  street, 
built  on  the  margin  of  the  old  Fleet  River,  which,  within  me- 
mory, ran  iu  the  middle  of  the  road  up  to  where  the  Obelisk 
now  stands;  and  it  was  most  justly  denominated  a  ditch.  It  is 
now  arched  over;  and  the  site,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  is  one 
of  the  neatest  and  best  streets  in  Loudon. 

The  Albion  Fire  Office  on  the  left,  aud  The  Hand  in  Hand; 
and  the  Rock  on  the  right,  are  objects  of  value  and  importance. 
The  Rock  Assurance  Office,  in  particular,  deserves  notice,  by 
having  for  its  Actuary,  one  of  the  first  scholars  and  mathema- 
ticians in  the  kingdom :  William  Friend,  Esq.  M.  A.  at  one  time 
in  holy  orders,  and  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  from 
whence  he  was  expelled  for  an  imaginary  heresy,  more  honoura- 
ble, in  its  effects  at  least,  to  the  subject  of  their  persecution, 
than  was  the  sound  faith  of  the  zealots,  to  the  College  for  whose 
honour  they  affected  so  much  jealousy.  The  tongue  of  slander, 
however,  was  not  silent;  and  Mr.  Friend  keenly  felt  its  effects, 

by 
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by  which  ha  has  bean  fought,  like  many  ethan  of  hit  bra* 
thren,  the  troth  and  justice  of  that  trite  proverb,  audi  alteram 
'partem. 
BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE,  or  Pitt's  Bridge,  is  the  cfaiof 

ornament  of  this  street,  and  has  a  very  pleasing  effect  when 
seen  from  the  Obelisk,  at  the  north  end  of  the  street.    Robert 
Mylne,  Esq.  was  the  architect,  and  it  does  great  credit  to  bio 
taste.  *    In  the  first  stone  are  deposited  gold  and  silver,  and  cop- 
per coins  of  George  II.    A  tin  plate,  on  the  same  stone  has  the 
following  Inscription,  in  latin :  "  On  the  last  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  1760,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  most  auspicoos 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  Sir  Thomas  Chitty,   Knight,  Lord 
Mayor,  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  Bridge,  undertaken  by  tbe 
Common  Council  of  London,  (in  the  height  of  an  expensive  war) 
for  the  public  accommodation,  and  ornament  of  the  City  ;  Ro- 
bert Mylne  being  the  architect ;  and  that  there  may  remain  to 
posterity  a  monument  of  this  City's  Affection  to  the  man,  who, 
by  the  strength  of  his  genius,  the  steadiness  of  his  mind,  and  a 
kind  of  happy  contagion  of  his  probity  and  spirit,  (under  the 
Divine  favour  and  fortunate  auspices  of  George  the  Second,)  re- 
covered, augmented,  and  secured  the  British  Empire,  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  restored  the  ancient  reputation  and  in- 
fluence of  his  country  among  the  nations  of  Europe.    Tbe  Citi- 
zens of  London  have  unanimously  voted  this  bridge  to  be  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  WILLIAM  PITT." 

This  bridge  was  completed  in  the  year  1769,  and  is  certainly 
a  most  useful  as  well  as  a  noble  structure.  It  is  built  of  entire 
stone,  and  consists  of  nine  elliptical  arches,  so  that  though  the 
bridge  itself  is  somewhat  low,  the  apertures  for  navigation  are 
large.  The  length  of  the  entire  span,  from  wharf  to  wharf,  is 
$95  feet ;  width  of  the  central  arch,  100  feet;  the  width  of  the 
arches  on  each  side,  reckoning  from  the  central  one  towards  the 

shores, 

♦  Its  orif  in,  &c  has  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  tbe  preceding  part,  p.  Of, 
etwq. 
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shorts,  are  respectively,  96,  93,  83,  and  70  feet;  the  carriage 
•way  is  28  feet;  the  raised  foot- ways  on  each  side,  are?  feet ;  the 
total  width  of  the  passage  42  feet;  and  the  height  of  the  balus- 
trade on  the  inside  4  feet  10  inches. 

Supported  by  two  noble  Ionic  pillars  and  pilasters,  oyer  each 
pier,  is  a  square  recess,  ascended  from  the  foot-ways  by  a  high 
step.  The  views  of  this  great  city,  from  these  elevations,  both 
east  and  west,  are  inconceivably  grand.  On  the  east  side  is 
seen  one  of  the  best,  (though  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  said, 
the  very  best)  prospects  of  St.  PauVs  Cathedral.  Here  also  is 
seen  the  Monument,  the  Tower,  and  about  thirty  churches,  &c 
chiefly  along  the  north  side  of  the  River  Thames.  From  the 
west  side  of  the  bridge  are  seen  to  the  right  the  high  towering 
spire  of  St  Bride's  Church,  the  beautiful  walks  of  the  Temple 
Gardens,  and  perhaps  the  finest  terrace  in  Europe,  of  the  Adel- 
phi,  with  a  noble  south  view  of  Somerset  House.  On  the  left, 
the  venerable  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  sweeping 
arches  pf  Westminster  Bridge,  are  commanding  objects;  as  also 
the  rapidly  advancing  arches  of  the  Strand  Bridge. 

To  behold  these  various  objects  it  is  necessary  to  step  upon 
one  of  the  seats  or  benches  in  the  recesses,  as  the  inconvenient 
height  of  the  balustrades,  otherwise  almost  entirely  obstruct  the 
▼lew.  Large,  winding,  and  dangerous  flights  of  steps,  or  stairs, 
on  both  sides,  and  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge,  lead  down  to  the 
water. 

At  the  north  foot  is  Chatham  Place,  or  Square,  composed  of 
very  excellent  houses. 

Leaving  the  precincts  of  Bridewell  on  the  left,  to  be  noticed 
hereafter,  we  proceed  down  Earl  Street,  then  shortly  turning  a 
little  to  the  left,  we  reach  Apothecaries  Hall,  already  described. 
The  Parish  CHURCH  OF  ST.  ANNE'S,  BLACKFRIAR8,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  deserves  some  notice.  The  impious  Henry 
VIII.  demolished  the  ancient  Conventual  Church  of  the  Black 
Priare ;  hat  I  dare  not  enter  upon  the  history  of  this  ancient 
*  "Precinct/* 
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"  Precinct/'  lesM«*oced  ray  limits.  The  Church,  now  usually 
called  St.  Anne's,  is  in  fact  the  Church  of  ST.  ANDREW,, 
WARDROBE,  standing  on  the  hill  of  that  name,  at  the  end  of 
Earl  Street.  The  parish  of  St.  Aunt's  was  united  to  that  of  St. 
Andrew's  Wardrobe,  so  called  because  -formerly  the  King's  Ward- 
robe was  kept  near  it,  after  the  Great  Fire.  The  present  church 
was  finished  in  the  year  1693.  It  has  nothing,  abstracted  from 
the  very  curious  and  long  history  attached  to  the  Church  of  SI. 
Anne's,  and  the  ancient  monastery,  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
It  is  a  plain  brick  and  stone  building ;  the  body  well  enlightened 
by  two  rows  of  windows,  and  supported  by  twelve  Tuscan  pil- 
lars. The  roof  is  divided  into  five  quadrangles,  within  each  of 
which  is  a  circle  richly  ornamented  with  fret  work. 

The  monuments  have  no  peculiar  interest.  Here,  however, 
was  interred  the  body  of  the  celebrated  Antiuomian,  Romaics 
His  monument  is  one  of  Bacon's  best  performances.  The  pedes* 
tal  of  dark  veined  marble ;  the  tablet  of  pyramid  white.  A  bust 
of  the  deceased,  accompanied  by  a  spirited  alto  relievo,  emble- 
matical of  Religion  and  Failh,  pointing  with  a  telescope  to  the 
Redeemer,  seated  on  a  rainbow,  and  shewing  his  wounds.  -One 
of  the  females  bears  the  Cross  and  a  book,  on  which  is  inscribed 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
World !"  There  are  other  emblems,  representing  a  slain  lamb, 
the  chalice  and  bread,  and  a  fountain  issuing  from  a  rock.  The 
long  inscription  on  the  tablet  sets  forth  the  many  virtues  of  the 
pious  minister  to  whose  memory  the  mouument  is  erected.  Mr. 
Romaine  was,  like  many  others,  a  very  good  and  pious  man,  in 
spite  of  his  creed,  the  forbidding  nature  of  which,  and  the  seal 
with  which  he  propagated  it,  raised  him  up  many  friends.  The 
worthy  vicar  of  Madeley,  Mr.  Fletcher,,  however,  laid  'the  axe  to 
the  root  of  Autbomianism ;  or,-  at  least,  tgave  it  a  Check  which  it 
has  never  since  fairly  recovered.  Mr.  Romaine  died  in  the  81st 
year  of  his  age,  July  26, 1795,  respected  by  his  numerous  friends, 
and  lamented  even  by  many  of  his  opponents. 

The 
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The  parish  Church  of  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  stood  on  the 
east  side  of  Church  Entry,  Shoe-maker  Row,  on  the  site  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  priory  of  the  Black  Friars.* 

Mar-street,  is  in  Shoemaker  Row;  and  it  was  near,  or 
upon  this  place,  that  the  priory  stood :  it  is  a  low,  dirty,  pas- 
sage. 

Near  this  place  formerly  stood  the  King's  Prin ting-Office : 
the  same  place,  I  believe,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  office  of 
the  Times  Newspaper. 

DOCTORS'  COMMONS  is  in  Kntghtrider-street.  This  is 
an  old  brisk  building  of  very  great  extent,  f  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
College  of  Civilians,  and  for  students  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical Ikws.  The  name  of  Commons  is  taken  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  civilians  diet  here,  commoning  together,  as  is  prac- 
tised ra  Universities. 

The  powers  vested  in  these  courts  are  remnants  of  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  power  in  this  country.  They  accordingly  take 
cognizance  of  all  causes  of  blasphemy,  X  apostacy  from  Christi- 
anity, heresy,  ordinations,  institutions  of  clerks  to  benefices,  cele- 
brations of  divine  service,  matrimony,  divorces,  bastardy,  tithes, 
oblations,  obventions,  mortuaries,  dilapidations,  reparation  of 
churches,  probates  of  wills,  administrations,  simony,  incest,  forni- 
cation, adultery,  solicitation  of  chastity,  pensions,  procurations, 
commutations  of  penance,  right  of  pews,  and  others  of  the  like 
kind.     Here  also  is  the  Court  of  Admiralty.    The  four  other 

courts 

9  These  monks,  m  France,  were  called  Jacobins,  because  their  first  convent 
was  in  the  street  of  St.  James,  in  Paris.  They  were  also  called  Dominlc*n$ 
and  Preaching  Friart.  Their  name  of  Black  Friars  was  derived  from  their 
habit  j  a  black  weed,  or  garment,  with  a  white  caasock.  They  have  the 
doable  honour  of  baying  established  that  anti-Catholic  institution,  tho 
J*qui$iiion  ;  and  of  giving  name  to  that  anti-social  race,  the  French  Jacobins. 

t  I  am  debarred,  for  an  obvious  reason,  from  either  entering  into  its 
Jsiitory,  or  detailing  the  particular  objects  of  the  foundation. 

X  Yet  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  try  causes  of  this  nature. 
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courts  are :  The  Court  of  Arches,  the  Prerogative  Court;  the 
Court  of  Delegates,  and  the  Consistory. 

The  buildings  themselves  have  nothing  worthy  of  notice  ;  mmd 
their  internal  regulations  are  much  too  extensive  and  complex  for 
a  work  of  this  nature. 

At  Bemet's  Mil,  near  this  place,  is  the  HERALD'S  COL- 
LEGE, a  foundation  of  great  antiquity,  "  in  which  the  record* 
are  kept  of  all  the  old  blood  of  the  kingdom/'  This  was  origi- 
nally Derby  House,  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Stanley  finally. 
It  was  destroyed  in  1666,  but  soon  alter  rebuilt.  It  in  a-  brick 
edifice,  having  a  front  of  rustic  work,  on  which  are  placed  four 
Ionic  pilasters,  supporting  an  angular  pediment.  The  aides  are 
similar.  Within  is  a  large  room  for  keeping  the  court  of  ho* 
jiour ;  as  also  a  library,  with  houses  and  apartments  for  the  king** 
heralds  and  pursuivants,  consisting  of  three  kings  aft  arms,  six 
heralds  at  arms,  and  four  pursuivants  at  arms,  all  nominated  by 
the  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  (the  Duke  of  Norfolk,)  and  hold- 
ing their  places  by  patent  during  good  behaviour.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill  stands 

TBE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  BENEDICT,  commonly  called  St 
Bennet,  Paul's  Wharf,  which  was  built  in  1181,  and  belonged 
to  the  canons  of  St  Paul's.  It  suffered,  in  common  with  all 
others  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  the  Great  Fire;  and  was  com- 
pletely rebuilt  in  1682.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  has 
some  external  ornaments  of  stone  round  it,  of  festoons,  &c  and  it 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  is  said*  that  Inigo  Jones  was  in- 
terred here;  but 

"  Not  a  alone  tells  where  he  lies." 
Amongst  the  ancient  rectors  of  this  place  should  be  mentioned 
that  excellent  and  learned  heretic,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  after- 
wards rector  of  St.  James's,  Westminster;  and  author  of  that 
curious  (1  will  not. say  unanswerable!)  book,  The  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

b 

•  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
t  Though  Jones  has  certainly  not  done  it. 
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In  this  neighbourhood  formerly  stood  Baynartfs  Castle,  from 
whence  the  Ward  so  called  took  itsananie.  Nothing  of  it  now 
remains.  Here  about  also  once  atood  The  Tower  of  Monti* 
fichet. 

On  St.  Peter's  Hill,  once  atood  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Peter  the  Little,  being  a  very  small  edifice.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Fire,  and  the  parish  uuited  to  that  of  St  Bennet's,  Pawl's 
Wharf.    On  this  Hill  stood  six  alms-houses  for  poor  widows. 

The  parish  Church  of  ST.  MARY  SOMERSET,  or  St 
Mary  Somer*s  Hythe,  is  so  called  from  a  wharf  belonging  to  an 
ancient  owner  of  that  name-  The  original  church  was  built  about 
the* year  1330;  and  the  present  one  in  1695.  It  is  a  plain  stone 
edifice,  with  a  square  tower,  high-crowned  at  each  corner  with 
elegant  vases  on  pedestals,  between  which  are  four  tall  pyramidial 
columns ;  no  internal  ornaments ;  "  and  when  I  mention  that  the 
late  well-known  Methodist,  Mr.  Gunn,  was  a  preacher  in  it  on 
certain  days,  the  trampled  and  dirty  state  of  the  church  will  not 
be  wondered  at.*" 

Broken  Wharf,  so  called  from  its  being  broken  and  fallen 
down  into  the  Thames,  is  opposite  Old  Fish  Street  Hill.  Here 
stood  the  City  Brewhouse.  Adjoining  stood  a  large  building, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk.  A  portion  of  this 
building  was  once  occupied  as  a  meeting-house  for  the  Baptists, 
belonging  to  Hauserd  Kuollys,  and  Robert  Speed,  the  pastors, 
who  left  it  in  1691.  A  little  higher  up,  on  the  other  side  the 
way,  is  Bread  Street  Hill,  in  which  is  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Nicholas  Olave.  The  church  was  not  rebuilt  after  the  Fire ; 
but  the  parish  is  united  to  that  of  St  Nicholas  Cold  Abbey,  in 
Old  Fish  8treet 

Qusenhitbs,  was  formerly  called  Corn,  Hithe,  on  account 
of  a  market  held  here.  The  parish  church  of  ST.  MICHAEL* 
QUEENHITHE,  was  originally  called  by  the  same  name. 
When  it  was,  given  to  the  Queeu  of  England  it  took  its  present 
name.     The  present  church  stands  at  the  corner  j>f  Huggin 

Lane. 
9  M«L  Loud.  Red.  IY.  4?a. 
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Lane.  It  has  a  mean  appearance,  en  account  of  its  red  tiled 
roof.  The,  arched  and  circular  windows,  with  imposts,  drops, 
aud  festoons,  give  it  a  singular  and  whimsical  character.  The 
tower  is  square,  with  a  conical  spire. 

Very  lately  there  were  some  large  sugar-houses  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. They  have  just  pulled  down  one  of  these  nuisances, 
nearly  at  the  foot  of  College  Hill. 

Ascending  Garlick  HiUt  so  called,  according  to  Siowe,  from 
a  market  for  the  root  of  that  plant  in"  the  vicinity,  stands  the 
church  of  ST.  JAMES,  GARLICK  H1THE,  or  HILL,  said  to 
hare  been  rebuilt  about  1326,  by  Richard  de  Rothing,  sheriff.  It 
far  a  stone  edifice.  The  square  tower  hits  three  divisions;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  has  a  neat  appearance,  of  the  Corinthian  eider. 
The  church  is  at  this  time  (April,  1&15,)  undergoing  a  repair. 
The  yard  was  enclosed  in  the  year  1808,  Gilbert  Wilson  and 
Thomas  Webb  being  church- wardens.  From  the  body  of  the 
church  projects  a  very  handsome  dial,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
statue  of  the  titular  saint  of  the  church. 

COLLEGE  HILL  derives  its  name  from  the  religious  founda- 
tion of  Sir  Richard  Whit  tin  gton,  of  famous  memory,  for  a  mas- 
ter, four  fellows,  clerks,  choristers,  &c.  It  was  founded  in  the 
year  1413,  though  the  ground  was  granted  him  by  the  Corpora* 
tion  of  London  in  the  year  1411.  Sir  Richard,  however,  died 
before  he  bad  completed  his  intentions.  This  College  is  now 
converted  into  alms-bouses  for  thirteen  poor  men,  vested  in  the 
Mercer's  Company. 

The  neighbouring  parish  church  of  ST.  MICHAEL,  PATER- 
NOSTER ROYAL,  is  first  mentioned  about  the  year  1285;  but 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  and  the  College  was 
made  an  appendage  to  it.  Since  the  suppression  it  has  been  one 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  peculiars.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  either  in  the  exterior  or  interior  of  this  church. 
Here  was  interred  the  body  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington;  he 
had  a  splendid  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  exe- 
cutors; but  the  cupidity  and  sacrilege  of  Thomas  Mountain, 
6  who 
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who  held  the  living  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  of  the  College, 
disturbed  the  hones  of  the  benevolent  mayor,  as  it  was  imagined, 
that  immense  riches  had  been  deposited  in  the  tomb.  He  was, 
however,  deceived  :  in  revenge,  he  stripped  the  lead  with  which 
the  body  was  enclosed,  "  and  the  worthy  mayor  was  buried  a 
second  time  by  those  who  valued  bis  memory/'  The  Burial 
Ground  belonging  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Martin  Vintry, 
which  stood  here  before  the  Fire,  is  at  the  foot  of  College  Hill. 

The  Southwark  Bridge,  now  erecting,  was  originally  pro- 
posed and  brought  forward  by  Mr.  John  Wyatt,  and  is  to  be  built 
over  the  Thames  at  the  bottom  of  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  to 
Bankside,  from  a  design  of  the  celebrated  Engineer,  John  Rennie. 
It  is  to  consist  of  only  three  arches  of  cast  iron,  from  the  foun- 
dry of  Messrs.  Joshua  Walker  and  Co.  of  Rotherham,  in  York* 
shire,  on  massy  stone  piers,  and  abutments.  The  centre  arch 
will  be  240  feet  span,  and*  the  two  side  arches  210  feet  each. 

The  masonry,  and  other  work,  of  this  truly  astonishing  and 
wonderful  structure,  are  to  be  performed  by  Messrs.  Jolliffe  and 
Banks,  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  also  building  the  Strand 
Bridge,  and  several  other  great  public  undertakings. 

The  works  were  commenced  in  September,   1814,  and  the 
Bridge  is  expected  to  be  completed,  so  as  to  be  open  for  passen- 
gers in  January,  1817.     The  improvements  which  this  -bridge 
will  occasion  in  those  miserable  streets  and  avenues  about  Bank- 
side,  and  along  the  road  to  the  King's  Bench,  are  incalculable. . 
The  traffic  that  is  expected  over  this  bridge,  when  completed,  may 
be  estimated  to  produce  annually  nearly  90,000/.    To  understand 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  abstract  of  an  ac- 
count which  was  taken  in  July,  181 1,  of  the  number  of  fooUpas* 
sengers,  horses,  can  iages,  &c.  which  passed  over  the  two  bridges  > 
of  Blackfriars  and  London  in  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  with 
an  estimate  of  the  tolls  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  Southwark  Bridge. 
Company.     On  the  day  on  which  this  estimate  was  made,  there 
passed  over  Blackfriars-  Bridge  61,069  foot-passengers,  (say)  at 
Id.  each  ;  waggons,  533,  at  8d. ;  carte  and  drays,  1,602,  at  4d.  ; 
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coaches,  990,  at  <$d ;  gigs  and  taxed-carts,  500,  at  4d. ;  and 
horses,  822,  at  \\d ;  the  whole,  (after  deducting  40/.  10*.  3d. 
being  half  the  amount  of  waggons,  carts,  drays,  coaches,  gigs* 
&c.  for  returns,)  producing  a  daily  revenue  of  294/.  1ft*.  6dL 
Though  waggons,  carts,  and  drays,  do  not  pass  on  Sundays, 
yet,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  number  is  more  than  balanced  by 
the  extra  passage  of  coaches,  gigs,  horses,  &c.  on  that  day. 

On  the  same  day,  in  July,  lbll,  there  passed  over  London 
Bridge  89,640  foot-passengers;  1,240  coaches;  485  gigs  and 
taxed-carts;  769  waggons;  2,024  carts  and  drays;  and  764 
horses,  producing,  at  the  same  estimate  of  charges,  and  with 
similar  deductions,  &&  as  in  Blackfriars  Bridge,  the  ram  of 
432/.  12*.  3d.  These  respective  sums,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  days  in  a  year,  make  an  annual  revenue  of  266,551/.  3*.  9d  of 
which  the  Sojithwark  Bridge,  I  think,  may  be  fairly  expected  to 
have  a  third*  particularly  as  the  traffic  over  these  two  bridges  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  above  account  was  taken,  for  it  has 
been  ascertained,  that  the  traffic  over  Blackfriars  Bridge  had 
nearly  doubled  within  the  preceding  six  years.* 

If  the  Southwark  Bridge  shall,  as,  doubtless,  it  will,  equal  in 
beauty  the  model  exhibited  at  the  Office,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  admirable  undertakings,  of  the  kind,  in  Europe.  The  work- 
men are  now  employed  (May,  1815,)  in  erecting  the  necessary 
works  for  the  formation  of  the  first  of  the  two  piers,  of  which  it 
is  only  to  consist;  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  23d  of  the 
same  month  of  May,  1815,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Keith, 
K.  B. 

The  sum  of  300,000/.  and  upwards,  has  been  subscribed,  which 
is  about  the  estimated  cost  of  the  bridge,  and  against  any  excess 
of  this  sum  the  Company  are  secured  by  their  contracts.  There 
still  remains  a  sum  to  be  raised  for  the  purchase  of  the  premises, 
to  make  streets  and  roads,  which,  however,  is  not  estimated  at  a 

'very 
*  laese  calculations  require  no  apology  for  insertion.    They  tend  to 
convey,  in  a  clear  light,  the  vast  population  and  battle  of  this  great  metro- 
polis.   And  how  greatly  will  they  be  increased,   when  the  Soeihwifk 
Bridge,  the  Strand  Bridge,  and  the  VaushaJJ  Bridge,  shall  be  completed  t 
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very  great  sum,  considering  the  small  value  of  the  buildings  on 
the  Surrey  side.  The  concern,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  is  of  a 
very  promising  nature,  and  is  supported  by  a  numerous  body  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  individuals  hi  the  metropolis, 
including  seven  or  eight  India  Directors,  and  at  least  double  that 
number  of  members  of  parliament,  a  proof,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
sterling  merit  of  the  undertaking. 

In  Cloak  Lane,  at  the  corner  of  College  Hill,  stands  Cutler*? 
Hall  already  described.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  was  oc- 
cupied as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  Nonconformists.  In  the  same 
reign  Buckingham  House,  in  College  Hill,  having  been  previ- 
ously the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  similarly 
occupied. 

At  the  lower  part  of  Queen  Street,  in  Fruiterer's  Alley, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Three  Cranes,  stands  a  Meet- 
ing-house for  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  It  belongs  to  the  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  Company.  Being  burnt  by  the  Fire  in  1666,  it 
was  not  rebuilt  before  the  year  1730;  and  was  repaired  and 
"  new-modelled"  in  1798. 

At  the  corner  of  Allhallows  Lane,  stands  the  Church  of  ALL* 
HALLOWS  THE  GREAT,  so  denominated  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  neighbouring  church  of  Allhallows  the  Less,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire,  and  never  rebuilt.  It  is  a  rectory, 
founded  by  the  Despencer  family,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
It  suffered,  in  common  with  the  rest,  in  that  year  of  burning, 
1666,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1663,  partly  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  ;  but  not  executed  with  an  accuracy  corres* 
pondant  to  its  original  design.  It  is  a  large  and  substantial 
fabric,  but  withal  plain  and  simple.  The  tower  is  square,  and 
divided  into  five  stages;  but  has  no  spire,  ending  only  in  a 
regular  balustrade,  without  turrets  or  pinnacles.  The  interior 
has  nothing  peculiar  either  in  its  construction,  ornaments,  or 
monuments,  if  we  except  the  excellent  piece  of  carved- work 
which  separates  the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the  church,  con- 
sisting of  small,  open,  twisted  columns,  with  their  arches,  iu  the 
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middle  of  which  are  two  open-carved  pilasters,  with  their  archi- 
trave, friese,  cornice,  and  large  open  pediment  of  the  Corop*«- 
site  order.  At  the  upper-end  of  the  door-case  is  a  large  eagle, 
And  over  that  the  Qieen's  arms,  with  their  supporters,  &c  and 
these  between  two  smaller  pediments.  In  the  middle  are  two 
shield*,  with  fine  compartments,  beautifully  carved  in  wainscot 
This  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship  was  performed  at  Han- 
bargh,  and  presented  to  the  church,  as  a  memento  of  the  an- 
cient connexion  between  this  country  and  the  Haiise  Towns,  of 
which  the  Siilyard,  or  Steel- yard,  as  it  is  corroptly  called,  *ai 
the  principal  place  of  commerce.* 

The  ehurch-yard  is  separated  from  the  church  by  one  or  two 
houses,  one  of  which  is  the  Hour  Glass  public-hoose,  the  sigo 
being  a  very  large  aud  excellently  sculptured  figure  of  an  hoar- 
glass. 

St.  Martin's  Vintry  Burial  Ground  is  at  the  corners  of 
Queen  Street  and  College  Hill.  It  is  the  site  of  the  old  chnrch 
of  that  name,  united,  after  the  fire,  to  the  parish  church  of  St 
Nicholas  in  the  neighbourhood v 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  LONDON  BRIDGE,  the  early 
history  .of  which  has  already  been  sufficiently  detailed.  By* 
survey  of  this  bridge  in  the  year  1730,  it  appeared,  that  the  ex- 
terior part  of  the  foundation,  on  which  the  stone  piers  are  lai4 
consisted  of  huge  piles  of  timber,  driven  close  together,  on  the 
top  of  which  were  laid  large  planks,  ten  inches  in  thickness, 
whereupon  the  bases  of  the  stoue  piers  were  laid,  three  feet  be- 
low the  starlings,  and  nine  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  « 
likewise  appeared,  that  the  lower  layers  of  the  original  stones 
were  bedded  in  pitch  instead  of  mortar,  which  appears  to  hate 
been  done  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  water  from  damaging  the 
work,  till  it  was  advanced  above  high- water  mark  ;  for  the 
method  of  building  within  a  wooden  caissoon,  so  successfully 

practised 

*  Many  particulars  of  tho  Steel-yard  have  been  giren  in  Part  I.  pp«  ^ 
619,  6*0,  and  62*. 
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practised  at  the  erection  of  Westminster  Bridge,  was  then  totally 
unknown.*     In  1756,  it  was  greatly  improved  and  repaired. 

It  has  been  often  urged,  and  particularly  within  these  few 
years  part,  that  this  bridge  is  constantly  in  danger  of  falling  to 
otter  decay,  and  it  has  been  in  contemplation  to  take  it  down  ; 
bat  nothing  decisive  has  as  yet  been  agreed  upon. 

Though  a  report  from  a  Committee  of  the  Corporation  agreeing 
with  the  recommendation  of  Messrs.  Dance,  Alexander,  Chap- 
man, and  Montague,  either  entirely  to  remove  Loudon  -Bridge, 
or  at  least  to  throw  eight  of  the  present  narrow  arches  into  four 
large  ones,  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council,  and  I  should  think  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
London  Bridge  will  in  consequence  either  be  greatly  improved, 
or  entirely  rebuilt,  as  soon  as  the  Southwark  Bridge  shall  be 
completed. 

London  Bridge  is  915  feet  long,  and  45  feet  wide;  and,  at  the 
centre,  is  60  feet  high.  It  has  19  arches,  of  irregular  and  various 
constructions.  In  the  year  1756,  two  of  the  arches  nearest  the 
centre  were  thrown  into  one,  which  now  form  an  oval  ceutre  arch 
of  72  feet  in  diameter.  The  others,  being  of  different  forms,  vary 
from  eight  to  20  feet,  in  their  diameters.  The  enormous  size  of  the 
starlings,  and  the  narrow  limits  of  the  free  water-way,-  occasion 
such  a  very  heavy  (all  of  water  at  this  bridge,  that  accidents  ar,e 
repeatedly  occurring,  and  a  considerable  obstruction  is  put  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Thames  at  this  populous  and  commercial  part  of 
the  metropolis.  The  London  Bridge  Water  Works,  which,  in 
the  above-mentioned  report,  are  recommended  to  be  taken  away, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  a  steam  engine,  are  at  the  north  end, 
under  the  first  five  arches.  They  supply  a  great  part  of  the  City 
with  Thames  water ;  and  were  first. projected  by  a  Dutchman  in 
the  year  1582.f 

The  parish  church  of  ST.  MAGNUS  THE  MARTYR,  is 
situated  on  the  south-east  angle  of  Thames  Street,  aud  the  north 

2  S  3  end 

•  Lambert  Hist,  aud  Surv  Lond   III.  198. 

t  For  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  water  it 
raited  into  a  reter? oir  120  feet  in  height,  tee  Desagulicr's  Mathematics. 
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end  of  London  Bridge.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  abbots  and 
convents  of  Westminster  and  Bermondsey.  After  the  suppression 
it  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  I<ondon,  in  whose  gift  it  has  been 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Before  the  fire  of  1666, 
the  church  of  St.  Margaret  stood  where  the  monument  now 
stands.  This  was  never  rebuilt ;  but  the  parish  was  united  with 
that  of  St.  Magnus. 

This  church  was  much  damaged  by  a  fire  in  1760.*  The  roof 
fell  in,  and  by  its  fall  greatly  injured  the  pews,  altar-piece,  &c 
The  organ  was  removed,  to  save  it 

This  is  a  very  handsome  church,  and  was  erected  in  1(76. 
though  the  steeple  was  not  finished  before  the  year  1705.  It  is 
a  substantial  stone  fabric.  An  attic  course  nearly  hides  the 
roof.  The  tower  rises  from  this  course,  and  is  square  and  plain. 
From  thence  projects  the  church-clock,  a  conspicuous,  and  use- 
ful object  to  passengers  going  towards  London  Bridge.  It  was 
repaired  and  beautified  in  the  year  181 4.f  Another  course  above 
this  is  adorned  with  elegant  coupled  Ionic  pilasters,  supporting 
an  open-work  balustrade,  with  urns  and  flames  at  the  corners. 
Hence  rises  a  beautiful  lantern,  with  Ionic  pilasters,  and  arched 
windows  in  the  intercolnmniations.  On  the  pilasters  rests  the 
dome  or  cupola,  the  crown  of  which  is  surmounted  with  another 
elegant  open-work  balustrade,  above  which  rises  a  spiral  turret, 
supporting  the  fane. 

The  interior  is  nearly  square,  and  is  in  capital  repair,  through- 
out richly  ornamented  with  carved-work.  The  altar-piece  con- 
sists of  'four  Composite  pillars,  and  two  pilasters  of  the  same 
order,  supporting  an  entablature  and  circular  pediment,  in  the 
tympan  of  which  is  a  gilt  pelican  feeding  her  young.  The 
intercolumniations  contain  the  Tables  of  the  Decalogue,  and 
paintings  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  ornamental  carvings  under 
these  are  extremely  beautiful.  The  attic  on  the  entablature  is 
most  lavishly  decorated  with  exquisite  carvings ;  and  a  circle, 

under 
•  Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXX.  .p  199. 

t  This  clock  and  dial  was  presented  by  Sir  Cbarlet  Duncotub,  Aldernmi 

itkVOQ,    Sea  the  ProteaUnt  Mercury  for  Sept.  11, 1700. 
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under  a  pediment,  contains  a  niinhos,  surrounded  by  cherubim. 
Two  sculptured  angels,  as  large  as  life,  or  nearly  so,  extend 
palm  blanches.  The  rails  are  rich  iron-work,  Uoe  and  gold. 
The  very  large  organ  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Ab.  Jordan,*  sen. 
and  jun. 

The  pnlpit  stands  against  a  south-east  pillar,  and  is  also  carved 
and  ornamented. 

I  most  not  notice  the  monuments,  which,  fortunately,  have  no 
pecaliar  interest ;  neither  dare  I  enter  into  any  detail  respecting 
the  famous  Guild,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  de  Salve  Regina,  at 
one  time  in  this  church. 

About  two  hundred  yards  northward,  in  Old  'Fish  Street, 
standi  that  huge  column  of  intolerance  and  falsehood,  THE 
MONUMENT,  the  shocking  and  disgraceful  origin  of  which 
has  been  mont  amply  detailed  in  a  former  Part,f  and  I  am  glad 
it  has  not  (alien  to  my  lot  to  narrate  that  fetstory  of  distress,  the 
sequel  to  which  is  so  violently  tinctured  with  bigotry  and  ca* 
lomny.i 

The  Monument  is  a  perfect  pedestal,  or  hollow  column,  of  the 
Doric  order,  having  a  circular  attic,  terminating  in  a  gilt  flame. 
The  west  side  of  the  pedestal  is  covered  by  a  vast  cdto-reHevo, 
representing,  in  allegorical  figures,  the  Renovation  of  the  .City, 
through  the  influence  of  Time,  Plenty,  The  Monarch,  Liberty, 
Architecture,  &c.  fee.  a  heavy  and  tasteless  design,  but  indif- 
ferently executed,  and  now  extremely  black  with  smoke.  The 
remaining  sides  have  long  inscriptions,  perpetuating  the  (sop* 

2S4  posed) 

•  See  the  Sprctator,  for  February  8,  171?. 
♦  Part  1.  p.  406,  et  scq. 
|  Mr.  Malcolm  alto,  Vol.  IV.  has  more  than  sufficiently  pone  over  the 
so  often  trodden  ground  of  The  Great  Fire  of  London.  The  account  there 
given  of  the  pariah  of  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr,  occupies  68  of  bis  4to.  pages  ; 
of  these  not  six  are  devoted  to  accounts  of  the  parish :  all  the  rest  being 
employed  in  accounts  of  the  dreadful  fire,  and  the  supposed  causes  of  it ; 
16  in  pottrn,  and  10  in  T.  Vincent**  declamatory  and  intolerant  harangue 
against  the  poor  papists !  which  the  reader  will  also  find  in  our  First  Part, 
/i\\  the  remainder  in  other  extracts. 
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posed)  cause  and  progress  of  ibe  Fire,  and  the  number  of  bouses, 
churches  and  other  public  buildings,  destroyed  by  it;  the  mem- 
.  sures  laken  to  rebuild  the  City,  and  to  preserve  it  from  similar 
calamities  ;  and  a  philippic  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  which 
was  erased  by  order  of  James  II.  and  restored,  in  most  deeplj 
indented  letters,  after  his  abdication.* 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  close  this  short  account  with  the  de- 
scriptive and  just  remarks  of  a  foreigner,  the  first  volume  of  whose 
work  has  just  made  its  appearance  :f  "  The  English/'  says  he, 
"  pretend  that  this  column  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  but  the  world 
does  not  think  so.  The  subject,  the  design,  and  the  execution, 
having  nothing  to  boast  of ;  and  even  the  construction  is  so  bad, 
that  it  already  threatens,  after  a  century  and  a  half  only,  to 
crush  the  houses  in  its  neighbourhood.  We  wish,  for  the  honour 
of  the  English  nation,  that  it  may  never  be  rebuilt  Instead  of 
a  glorious  monumenfcgpf  their  past  history,  this  nation  wished  to 
hallow  the  remembrance  of  a  fatal  accident,  in  attributing  it,  by 
an  ab&urd  prejudice,  to  the  Catholics.  The  inscription  engraves 
on  the  pedestal  is  worth)  of  the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  column  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  fluted.  The  height  of  the 
shaft  is  120  feet;  its  diameter  is  15.  The  pedestal,  a  shapeless 
mass,  is  40  feet.  At  the  top  of  the  capital  is  erected  an  urn, 
with  flames  issuing  from  it.  The  urn  is  not  less  than  42  feet 
high.  The  architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  proposed  to  place 
the  statue  of  Charles  II.  on  the  top  of  the  column  ;  hot  the  citi- 
zens of  London,  at  whose  espence  it  was  erected,  would  not  con- 
sent  that  the  monarch  should  be  so  highly  elevated  among  them, 
even  in  effigy. 

This  column  is  in  imitation  of  Trajan's  pillar  ;  but  whilst  the 
latter  retraces,  on  an  ingenious  plan,  a  long  train  of  victories, 
the  En^libli  monument  is  unadorned  and  uninteresting." 

By  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  (for  all  our  public  establish* 
ments,  the  British  Museum  excepted,  are  not  to  be  seen  without 

money,) 
•  Mai.  Lond.  Red.  IV.  97. 
t  "  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    By  M.  De 
Levi*,  Duke  and  Peer  of  France."    Vol.  1.  pp.  20t,  S03,— 1815. 
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money,)  persons  may  ascend,  by  a  winding  stair-case,  to  the 
top,  and  from  the  cage,  or  balcony,  may  have  a  most  enchanting 
view  of  the  shipping  in  the  River  Thames,  and  all  the  cirenm- 
adjacent  country.  Of  those  who  have  gone  to  4he  top  of  this 
pillar  for  .other  purposes  than  that  of  curiosity,  accounts  have 
already  beeu  given. 

The  accompanying  View  ou  Fish  Street  Hill,  including  The 
Monument,  St.  Magnus's  Church,  &c.  will  convey  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  those  important  objects, 
and  of  their  relative  situations. 

We  now  pass  on  to  Lower  Thames  Street,  the  sooth  side  of 
which,  like  that  of  Upper  Thames  Street,  is  principally  occu- 
pied by  wharfs,  quays,  warehouses,  Sec.  Indeed,  (rem  Earl 
Street,  Blackfriars,  to  Tower  Dock,  at  Tower  Hill,  there  are  not 
fewer  than  thirty  doc^s,  wharfs,  stairs,  &c. 
,  BILLINGSGATE  MARKET,  is  entered  at  about  No.  18,  on 
the  south  side  of  this  street.  Here  was  formerly  a  portal  leading 
to  the  Thames, 

Be  Onus,  the  sou  of  Mulmutius  Dunwallo,  is  said,  by  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  to  have  founded  the  Gate  and  Haven  of  Billings- 
gate ;  and  here,  at  least,  he  has  the  sanction  of  something  like 
etymology  for  his  authority.  A  different  etymology,  however, 
has  been  attempted.  Junius*  says,  that  "  Scotia  est  siganm 
igne  datum  e  nave  praetoriSL"  Yet  it  does  not  therefore  appear, 
that  because  bale,  amongst  the  Scots,  is  a  signal  given  by  fire 
from  the  ship's  cabin,  The  Belvug  Gate  was  that,  when  ships, 
on  their  arrival,  or  during  their  stay,  in  the  night,  exhibited 
that  signal :  both  etymons  are  far  fetched  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
now  to  ascertain  the  true  one.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  was 
a  small  port  for  the  reception  of  shipping,  and,  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  most  important  place  in  the  metropolis  for  the  landing 
of  almost  every  article  of  commerce.  The  word  Gate  here  signi- 
fies only  a  place  where  there  was  a  concourse  of  people  :f  a  com- 
mon 
» 

•  Etymologtcum  Anglicauum,  Art  Belc. 
T  Skinner's  Etynology. 
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mon  wharf  or  quay,  where  there  is  a  free  and  open  intercourse* 
It  was  not  tilt  the  reign  of  King  William  that  Billingsgate  be- 
came celebrated  as  a  Fish  Market.  That  monarch,  in  the  year 
1699,  by  act  of  parliament,  made  it  a  free  port  for  fish,  which 
might  be  sold  there  every  day  in  the  week,  Sunday  excepted.* 

Billingsgate  is  also  a  harbour  for  vessels  which  arrive  with 
salt,  oranges,  lemons,  onions,  and  other  commodities;  and,  in 
summer,  the  influx  of  cherries  from  Kent,  &c.  is  astonishing. 
Here,  too,  the  Gravesend  Passage  Boats,  and  Margate  Hoys, 
ply  for  passengers.  The  first  of  them  are  compelled  to  depart, 
under  a  penalty,  upon  ringing  of  a  bell  at  high  water. 

Various  have  been  the  frauds  practised  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
fish  at  this  celebrated  market ;  and  numerous  have  been  the  inef- 
ficient laws  and  regulations  for  the  prevention  and  punishment 
thereof.  The  trade,  however,  appears  to  be  at  present  as  well 
guarded  and  regulated  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it :  and  truly 
great  is  the  traffic  at  this  market  By  an  act  of  the  present  reign, 
no  person,  who  shall  sell,  or  be  concerned  in  the  sale  of  fresh  fish 
by  commission,  is  to  be  concerned  in  the  bringing  of  any  fresh 
fish  1o  sell  again,  on  his  own  account,  under  the  forfeiture  of  SOL 
No  person  is  to  sell*  at  any  fish-market,  within  the  Bilk  of 
Mortality,  or  within  160  yards  of  such  market,  and  during  the 
market  hours,  any  of  the  fish  specified  in  the  act,  before  he  shall 
Jiave  first  placed  up  a  true  account  of  all  the  fish  which  he  shaH 
then  have  to  sell,  under  10/.  penalty  ;  and  no  person  is  to  have 
in  his  possession,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  spawn  of  fish,  or  any 
nnsizeable,  or  out  of  season,  or  any  smelt,  which  shall  not  be 
five  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  tail.  A 
general  jurisdiction  over  offences  against  these  laws  and  regula- 
tions is  now  granted  to  all  justices  of  the  peace  within  their 
f espective  jurisdictions.  Still,  however,  the  laws  are  infringed, 
particularly  as  far  as  they  regard  the  size  of  fish. 

The  quantity  of  fish  consumed  in  London,  though  in  the  ag- 
gregate very  great,  is  comparatively  small,  fish  being  exces- 
sively 
*  penn.  J,opd.  27  {j. 
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aively  dear.  Abont  14,000  boats  of  cod,  and  other  sea  fish,  am 
brought  annually  to  onr  market,  exclusive  of  mackarel,  which 
jure  generally  plentiful  and  cheap.  Fresh-water  fish  are  not 
brought  in  great  quantities;  though  eels  are  sold  pretty  generally 
throughout  London.  Many  persons,  however,  object  to  buying 
these  fish,  on  account  of  the  barbarity  with  which  the  poor  ani- 
mals are  doomed  to  suffer,  writhing  in  dry  sand,  and  skinned 
alive  out  of  the  baskets  of  their  merciless  female  venders.  Surely 
nature  never  designed  that  man  should  subsist,  either  wholly,  or 
in  part,  at  so  great  an  ex  pence  of  humanity  !  Most  assuredly, 
the  God  of  Nature  has  not  furnished  his  creatures  with  any  law 
to  sanction  these  and  similar  barbarities,  in  the  gratification  of 
their  luxuries.* 

The  salmon,  brought  from  Berwick,  and  others  of  our  northern 
fisheries,  are  brought  to  Billingsgate,  packed  in  ice,  secured  in 
,  boxes,  f 

|  A  little  higher  up,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  stands  (or 

/  rather  recently  stood,)  THE  CUSTOM   HOUSE  J     It  was 

|  erected  in  the  year  1718,  upon  the  rains  of  the  first  building  of 

this  kind  in  London,  built  in  the  year  1559.  It  was  a  long  re- 
gular building ;  but  as  it  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  any  particular 
description  may  the  better  be  dispensed  with. 
%  The  New  Custom  House  is  fast  approaching  to  its  completion. 
It  is  built  of  brick,  except  the  side  facing  the  Thames,  which  is 
stone :  David  Laing,  Esq.  architect :  it  stands  at  the  western 
end  of  the  old  ruins.     It  will  be,  when  completed,  a  very  large 

and 

*  hiliing$r»tt  rhetoric,  is  become  a  proverbial  term  for /ill  low  and  insolting 
language,  it  owes  its  origin  to  "  the  Ladies  of  the  British  Fishery,"  as 
Addison  humourously  denominates  the  fish  women  of  this  market,  who  still 
maintain  their  ancient  right  •(  liberty  of  speech  on  all  becoming  occasions. 

t  See  more  particulars  of  this  branch  of  commerce  in  the  two  preceding 
rolumes. :— I.  p.  6*15  }  and  11.  365,  ct  seq. 

X  The  Teader  will  find  an  account  of  the  dreadful  fire  which  consumed  this 
building  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  year,  (1814,)  in  pp.  84  and  85,  of  the 
present  volamc.  3 
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and  substantial  building'.  An  abstract  from  the  Custom  House 
books,  in  tbe  year  1 795,  which  is  given  in  the  first  volume,  pp. 
673,  674,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  foreign  trade  to 
the  port  oT  London.  Since  that  period,  notwithstanding,  a  long, 
expensive,  and  painful  war,  the  trade  has  increased  beyond  all 
conception. 

Nearly  opposite  the  New  Custom  House  stands  The  Coal 
Exchange,  or  Market,  a  good,  and  very  neat  building,  for  tbe 
use  of  Coal  Merchants.  It  consists  of  a  very  handsome  front 
leading  to  a  large  quadrangular  room  ;  the  coved  roof,  from  which 
the  light  enters,  supported  by  twelve  Ionic  columns.  The  lobby, 
or  hall  of  entrance,  is  carved  with  the  City  arms.  The  clerks, 
&c.  have  convenient  rooms  on  the  west  side  of  the  building, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Corporation  of  tbe  City  of  1/radon, 
and  the  market  finally  established  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the 
year  1805.  It  forms  No.  91,  in  Lower  Thames  Street  The  front 
entrance  is  supported  by  four  handsome  Ionic  columns,  and  is 
ascended  from  the  street  by  three  or  four  stone  steps. 

The  parish  church  of  ST.  MARY-AT-HILL,  so  named  on 
account  of  its  situation,  still  retains  somewhat  of  its  ancient  ex- 
terior appearance,  as  the  walls  withstood  the  fury  of  tbe  Great 
Fire ;  but  being  almost  completely  enclosed  by  houses,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe  it.  Within  these  few  years  it  has  been  com* 
pletely  repaired  ami  beautified,  and  has  at  present  a  rich, 
though  somewhat  clumsy  appearance.  Towards  the  Hill,  the 
front  is  very  handsome.  It  is  of  stone,  as  are  all  the  other  walls, 
except  the  west,  which  is  brick,  corresponding  to  the  new  brick 
tower,  which  is  square  and  plain. 

The  interior  is  square.  Four  pillars,  of  an  irregular  order, 
support  a  cupola  in  the  centre,  lighted  by  a  circle  of  windows : 
the  rest  of  the  ceiling  is  destitute  of  ornament.  Indeed,  almost 
the  whole  church  is  of  this  plain  and  unadorned  character.  The 
altar-piece,  however,  is  abundantly  rich.  It  is  of  the  Composite 
order,  and  consists  of  four  isolated  pillars,  with  entablatures, 
urns,  and  seven  candlesticks  on  them,  and  a  beautiful  attic,  with 
8  a  circular 


J 
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a  circular  pediment.  Two  pilasters  form  the  intereolamniation, 
in  which  are  the  usual  tables.  This  altar-piece  is  of  Norway  oak, 
and  is  altogether  very  handsome. 

Here  are  no  monuments  of  consequence ;  but  a  superabun- 
dance of  chanteries,  gifts,  &c.  &c.  load  the  records  of  this 
church.    They  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Malcolm.* 

To  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill  is  united  that  of  St.  Andrew 
Hubbard,  the  church  of  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire,  and* 
the  site  now  covered  by  The  Weigh- House,  in  Love  Lane,  Little 
East  Cheap. 

THE  TOWERf  stands  on  the  celebrated  eminence  called 
Tower  Hill. 

This  ancient  fortress  is  one  of  the  principal  edifices  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  but  of  no  adequate 
security  in  case  of  attack.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Thames,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  platform  and  part  of  the 
moat,  or  Tower  Ditch.  The  platform  and  parapet  were  erected 
in  1761,  when  sixty  cannon,  mounted  on  iron  carriages,  were 
placed  there,  merely  for  firing  on  rejoicing  days,  as  there  is  ue 
kind  of  covering  for  artillery -men  who  work  them. 

The  Tower  itself  is  of  very  ancient  date ;  some  writers  eve* 
date  its  foundation  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  It 
is  certain  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  enlarged  it,  and  added  the  buildings  called  The  White  Tower. 
It  covers  twelve  superficial  acres ;  and  its  rampart  is  surrounded 
by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch,  proceeding  north  on  each  side  of  the 
fortress,  nearly  in  a  parallel  line,  and  meets  in  a  semicircle.  The 
slope  is  faced  with  brick -work.  The  wall  has  been  so  efte* 
mended  with  the  same  material,  that  the  original  stone  is  new 
almost  lost  in  these  repeated  patchings.     The  turrets,  however. 


•  See  also  "  Illustrations  of  the  Manners  and  Eipencei  of  Antient  Timet,9* 
published  by  Nichols  in  1*797,  where  there  are  maoy  curious  particular! 
relating  to  his  church. 

f  See  Part  I.  pauim,  for  numerous  historical  particulars  of  this  celebrated 
fortress.    See  also  Part  II.  pp.  SI,  93,  23. 
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•till  preserve  their  original  character.  Cannon  are  placed  at 
intervals  round  the  line,  which  commands  the  whole  circle  of 
Tower  Hill.  Here  the  garrison  are  sheltered.  The  interior  of 
this  wall  is  now  almost  completely  lined  with  old  bouses,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  place  as  a  fortress,  as  these  houses,  in  case 
of  attack  by  heavy  cannon,  would  infallibly  fall  on  the  garrison, 
and  prevent  all  their  means  of  attack  or  defence,  by  completely 
clogging  up  the  ports. 

The  White  Tower  is  of  great  strength,  and  is  the  keep,  or 
citadel.  As  a  place  of  retreat  it  would  be  very  safe ;  but  of  little 
use  in  offensive  operations.  Almost  every  thing  here  complained 
of  in  this  fortress,  however,  might  speedily  be  remedied,  in  case 
of  actual  danger ;  and  an  invading  enemy  would  find  this  place, 
when  so  amended,  no  mean  place  of  strength.  God  grant  that  it 
may  never  be  put  to  the  test ! 

The  Traitor's  gate  is  a  low  arch  through  the  wall,  on  the  south 
side,  on  which  also  are  several  old  and  decayed  towers,  inter- 
mixed with  modern  brick  offices,  and  ragged  fragments  of  patched 
curtains.  This  gate  communicates  by  a  canal  with  the  River 
Thames. 

The  principal  entrance  into  the  Tower  is  by  the  west  gate, 
which  is  large  enough  to  admit  coaches  and  heavy  carriages. 
Some  idea  of  its  present  appearance  the  reader  will  be  able  to  col* 
lect  from  the  vignette  view  of  it  given  in  this  Volume.  This 
gateway  is  itself  entered  by  an  outer  gate,  opening  to  a  strong 
stone  bridge,  built  over  the  ditch. 

Besides  these,  there  is  an  entrance  for  foot  passengers  over  the 
draw-bridge  to  the  wharf,  opened  every  day  at  a  certain  hour,  for 
the  convenience  of  a  free  intercourse  between  the  respective  inha- 
bitants of  the  Tower,  the  City,  and  the  Suburbs.  Over  the  arch 
of  the  principal  gate,  the  points  of  a  huge  portcullis  may  be  seen. 
This  was  used  to  be  let  down,  in  cases  of  invasion.  Great  cere- 
mony is  still  used  at  opening  and  shutting  this  gate  every  night 
and  morning.  It  is  opened  before  six  in  the  summer,  and  at  day- 
light 
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light  in  wittier/    Near  this  western  gate  there  has  been  lately 

erected  a  large  elegant  building  for  the  convenience  of  the  Excise 

Officers,  &c.  having  business  with  the  Custom  House. 

|  The  principal  buildings  within    this  extensive  citadel  are. 

The  White  Tower ;  The  chapel  of  St,  John,  within  this  Tower ; 

I  The  church  of  ST.  PETER  AD  VINCULA  infra  Turrim; 

.  the  Ordnance  Offices,    Tbe   Miot;f   the  Record  Office;    The 

!  Jewel  Office ;%  The  Horse  Armoury  ;  The  Grand  Store- house, 

in  which  is  The  Small  Armoury ;  and  The  Menagerie.     Here 

I  also  are  apartments  for  state  prisoners.    "  This  singular  union 

\  of  heterogenous  objects  is  not  the  only  one  in  England ;  and 

!  the  propensity  to  strange  scenes,  seems  necessary   to  gratify 

I  the'  taste  for  striking  and  unexpected  contrasts ;  by  which  a  nie- 

!  lancholy  people  endeavour  td .dissipate  an  habitual  gloom." §    So 

I  says  M.  De  Levis ;  but  how  an  old  tower,  wild  beasts,  a  prison, 

an  armoury,  though  united  with  crown  jewels,  and  tbe  coining 

of  money,  can  operate  to  dissipate  an  habitual  gloom,  this  writer 

has  not  endeavoured  to  shew. 

The  White  Tower,  or  interior  fortress,  is  a  large  square  irre- 
gular building,  situated  almost  in  the  centre,  of  the  Tower,  pro- 
perly so  called.  It  consists  of  three  lofty  stories,  under  which 
are  commodious  vaults,  for  salt-petre,  &c.  The  top,  which  is 
flat,  is  covered  with  lead ;  and  here  is  a  large  cistern,  or  reser- 
voir, 

*  The  external  appearance  of  this  fortress,  in  its  present  state,  is  faithfully 
exhibited  in  the  annexed  plate,  of  the  View  from  the  Tower  Hill ;  the  other 
View  is  taken  f  om  the  River,  with  the  Tender  in  tbe  fore  ground. 

t  See  the  account  of  the  New  Mint  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  volume, 

$  The  tempting  articles  in  this  office  have  more  than  once  proved  too 
powerful  for  tbe  honesty  of  persons  who  have  gone  to  view  them.  Blood's 
rash  attempt  at  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  has  been  often  noticed. 
lie  had,  by  way  of  reward  for  bis  service,  not  a  halter,  but  a  pension  of  500J. 
a  year  during  life.  Within  tbe  present  year,  (1815,)  a  poor  woman  made  a 
similar  daring  attack  upon  the  crowu ;  but  it  has  been  humanely  said  she  is 
insane;  and  as  the  present  Prince  Regent  is  more  wise  than  the  merry 
Charles,  I  suppose  this  bold  adventurer  will  obtain  uo  pension. 
§  Dc  Levis'*  England,  &c.  1.  p.  149. 
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voir,  which  supplies  the  whole  garrison  with  water,  in  case  of 
necessity.  It  is  easily  filled  from  the  Thames,  by  a  very  curious 
hydraulic  engine.  The  first  story  is  principally  occopied  by  small 
armoury  for  the  sea -service  ;  and  with  other  species  of  arms  sod 
armourers  tools,  &c.  &c. 

The  ancient  Chapel  of  St.  Jolm  was  originally  used  by  our 
monarchs,  and  other  royal  personages,  who,  from  time  to  time, 
have  resided  here.  It  is  of  Saxon  architecture,  and  is  a  most 
perfect  building  of  that  kind.  Its  strength  is  incredible,  and 
seems  to  bid  •  defiance  even  to  the  attacks  of  time.  It  is  oblong, 
and  rounded  at  the  ends.  On  each  side  are  five  maasy  rosed 
pillars,  with  bulky  squared  capitals,  curiously  cat,  and  saving 
a  cross  on  every  side.  The  arches  are  round.  At  the  ent  end 
are  two  pillars  of  similar  form.  Above  is  a  gallery,  with  aaartbed 
window.*  This  chapel  is  now  part  of  the  Record  Office,  and 
contains,  on  shelves  behind  the  western  row  of  Columns,  and  in 
other  places,  an  incredible  number  of  parchment  rolfe  of  records. 
Of  the  foundation  of  this  chapel  we  have  spoken  before  to. this 
work.f  The  present  keeper  of  the  Record  Office  is  Sattocl 
Lysons,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  who  has  a  salary  of  500/.  per 
annum;  and  has  a  deputy,  W.  Illingworth,  Esq.  who  has  250/.— 
There  are  clerks,  who  have,  respectively,  200/.  150/.  and  120/. 
per  annum:  also  a  clerk  of  the  Records  in  the  Roll's  Chapel: 
at  present  John  Kipling,  Esq.  F.  A.  S. 

The  church  of  ST.  PETER  AD  VINCULA  infra  Turrim, 
is  generally  considered  as  the  parish  church  of  the  Tower,  and  is 
consequently  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  The  common  opinion  is, 
that  this  church  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  it  was  founded  even  before  Henry  III.;  probably, 
indeed,  very  long  previous  to  that  reign  :  for,  in  December,  1241, 
the  king  issued  an  order  to  the  keepers  of  the  Tower  for  the  re- 
pairing,   beautifying,  and  repainting  this  church.    It  is  devoid 

of 

9  The  annexed  view  correctly  shews  (he  interior  of  this  substaolUl  building* 
t  See  Index  tiy  Vol.  I. 
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of  ornament;  but  derives  infinite  importance  as  the  banal  plaee 
of  teveral  rehiarkable  personages,  -who  either  "  ended  their  days 
on  the  adjacent  Hill ;  or,  when  greatly  favoured,  within  the  for- 
tress." This  church  was  more  splendid  in  it*  original  state,  as 
there  were  stalls  for  the  kin?  and  queen ;  a  chancel,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  and  another  to  St.  Mary.  It  was  also  adorned  with  a 
fine  cross;  and  images  of  the  Virgin,  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Nicholas, 
St  Catherine,  St.  Christopher,  and  "  two  fair  cherubim* ,  with 
cheerful  and  smiling  countenances,  standing  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  great  cross."  Here  were  also  numerous  figures  on  painted 
glass,  all  executed  by  Henry  III.  himself.*  Here  rests  the  dust 
of  that  excellent  man  aud  holy  martyr,  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester ;  also  the  wise,  the  witty,  and  the  good  Sir  Thomas 
More,  another  martyr;  Anne  Bullen,  the  innocent;  and  Catha* 
rine  Howanl,  the  guilty  wife  of  the  infuriate  tyrant  Henry  VIII. 
lie  here;  probably,  also,  the  aged  and  innocent  Margaret,  Coun- 
tess of  Salisbury.  Here,  too,  rest  the  bodies  of  Thomas  Croat* 
well,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  so  ioconsistently  encouraged  his  im» 
pious  master  in  the  robbery  of  the  religions  bouses;  Thomas 
Seymour,  Baron  Sudley,  and  his  brother,  the  Protector  Somer- 
set; John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  Robert  Devereux, 
the  great  favourite  Earl  of  Essex ;  "  that  handsome,  restless, 
ungrateful  James  Scott,  son  of  Charles  II. ;"  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  the  repentant  Earl  of  Kilmarnock ;  and  the  rough  and 
fearless  Lord  Balmerino ;  the  infamous  Simon,  Lord  Lovet :  these 
all  lost  their  beads :  many  of  them  innocently,  some  of  thent 
deservedly.  "  Besides  these  headless  trunks,"  numbers  of  other 
people  lie  here,  who  went  to  tbfir  graves  from  their  quiet  beds  a 
we  may  notice  Sir  Richard  Blount»  aud  Sir  Michael,  his  son,  both 
lientenauts  of  the  Tower ;  Sir  Richard  Cholmondely,  or  Cholmley* 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  the  retgn  of  Henry  VII.,  and  Lady 
Cholmondely ;  Talbot  Edwards,  keeper  of  the  Regalia  in  1764. 
He  held  this  office  when  Blood  attempted  to  seize  the  crown  in, 
the  year  1671. 
Part  ill.  2T  Of 

*  Strype's  Stowe,  Book  I.  p»  68 ;  and  Walpole'i  Anecdotes,  I.  4. 
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Of  the  lawless  executions  en  Tower  Hill,  mod,  therefore,  iri- 
siaiely  connected  with  the  Tower,  a  long  Mack  list  night  st 
wade  out :  let  those  which  our  fetthful  Pennant  liaa  enumerated 
suffice:   Archbishop  Sudbury;   Sir  Robert  Legge,  serjeastal 
arms ;  William  Appledore,  the  king's  confessor  ;  and  Sir  Robot 
Hales,,  all  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler. 
Within  the  Tower,  on  the  Green,  was  beheaded  tike  accompHaW 
Lord  Hastings,    Within  these  waHe  also  died,  by  one  means  sr 
wtber,  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Henry  VII.;  Gerald  FibgeralJ,  aistk 
Earl  of  Kiftdare,  and  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland;  Henry,  Esrl  sf 
Hot  tkumberland,  shot  himself  here  on  June  ftl,   1665;  Philip, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  died  here,  after  hating  been  sentenced  to  W 
beheaded  ten  years  before,  by  the  savage  Elizabeth.     He  might 
have  been  freely  pardoned  if  he  would  hate  violated  his  ceaso- 
enee,  and  attended  the  Queen  te  the  church  ;  Arthur,  Bar!  of 
Essex,  here  cut  his  throat  with  a  raaor;  Sir  John  Perrot,  the 
supposed  son  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Mary,  wife  to  Thomas  Perrot, 
Esq.  of  Haroftdatoue,  Pembrokeshire,  died  here  of  a  broken  heart, 
hating  affronted  the  haughty  Elizabeth.*    Lady  Arabella  Start 
here  fell  the  victim  of  misfortune. f     Htre  also  died,  in  ancient 
times,  Grytiydd,  father  of  Hie  last  Prince  Llewelyn  ap  Gryffyte 
He  was  dashed  te  pieces  in  attempting  to  make  his  escape,  by 
lowering  himself  from  walls  with  a  rope,  which  unfortunately 
broke.  |    It  is  said,  but  perhaps  erroneously,  that  here  also  vtf 
imprisoned  the  renowned  Owen  Tudor,  grandfather  te  Henry 
VII. §     Here  died  Henry  VI. ,  and  here,  tradition  says,  were 
smothered  the  young  king,  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York.    And,  lastly,  though  of  much  laser  date,  and  first  or 
infamy,  the  notorious  Judge  Jefieries,  here  ended  his  wield 
and  miserable  fife.      He  was  first  buiied  in  this  church,  **& 
afterwards  removed  to  that  of  St.  Mary,  AFdermanbory,  is  the 
account  of  which  some  farther  notice  may  be  found  of  him. 

Net* 
*  See  Naunton's  Fragmenta  Regalia,  p.  ?5. 
t  Lodge's  Illustration*  of  British  History,  HI.  p.  178. 
J  Powel'i  History  of  Walet,  307,  and  Wynne't  Hist  ^.  f63> 
S  Kymer's  Feeders,  X.  6S5, 709. 
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Need  r  conclude  this  metaucholy  catalogue  by  any  farther  ah* 
wtract  of  the  fri ghtffcf  martyrology  ?  Some  will  say,  rather  let  tie 
bury  in  oblivion  scenes  abhorrent  to  the  Faith  so  much  Mood 
was  shed  to  support,  and  for  a  steady  adherence  ts  which  so  many 
victims  of  both  churches  have  suffered.  The  Biographical  His- 
tory of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  of  the  Hill  on  which  it  stands, 
woufd  exhibit  a  series  of  events  at  which  humari  nature  must  ever 
shmfder.  In  the  above  very  brief  details,  I  have  furnished  a 
sufficient  outline  for  so  interesting  a  work :  let  some  future  his- 
torian collect  the  scattered  fragments. 

The  process  of  coining,  as  formerly  practised  in  The  Mint, 
is  kept  a  profound  secret ;  and  the  men  employed  are  sworn  not 
to  reveal  it ;  but  it  is  said,  that  20,000  coins  may  be  worked  by 
one  man  in  a  day ! 

Tlie  Jewel  Office  is  a  stone  room  of  small  dimensions,  near 
the  grand  storehouse.  Here  are  preserved  the  crown  jewels,  as 
the  imperial  crown  of  England,  set  with  diamonds,  rubies,  eme- 
ralds, sapphires,  pearls,  Sec. ;  the  gold  orb,  or  globe,  put  into  the 
king's  right  hand  before  he  is  crowned;  the  golden  sceptre,  with 
its  cross,  quite  covered  with  precious  stones;  the  sceptre  with 
the  dove,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  smalt  Jerusalem  cross,  orna- 
mented With  diamonds  and  jewels ;  St  Edward's  staff,  which  isf 
carried  before  the  king  at  his  coronation.  It  is  of  beaten  gold, 
four  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half  fang,  and  three  inches  and  three- 
quarters  thick  ;  the  rich  salt-celler  of  slate,  of  gold,  used  only  on 
the  king's  tabfe  at  coronations;  the  Cartana,  or  Sword  of  Mercy, 
without  point,  borne  before  the  king  on  the  same  occasion  ;  the 
silver  font,  doubly  gilt  with  gold,  and  elegantly  wrought,  nsed  at 
roy  at  christenings;  a  large  silver  fountain,  presented  to  Charles  II. 
by  the  corporation  of  Plymouth  ;  the  crown  of  state,  worn  by  the 
king  when  in  parliament:  it  is  of  inestimable  value ;  the  crown 
of  Ilis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  placed  before  the 
prince  when  attending  the  king  in  parliament;  Queen  Mary's1 
crown,  globe*  and  sceptre;  an  ivory  sceptre,  made  for  the  Queen 
df  James  II.  having  a  gold  dove  at  the  top ;  the  golden  spurs, 

U2  and 
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and  bracelet*  for  the  wrists,  of  a  very  antique  appearance;  the 
ampulla,  or  eagle  of  gold,  richly  engraved.  It  holds  "  the  holy  oilM 
at  the  coronation— Holy  Oil  in  use  among  Protestants/  The  golden 
spoon,  into  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pours  the  said  holy 
oil.  When  his  majesty  is  anointed,  the  holy  oil  is  poured  into  the 
spoon  out  of  the  bird's  beak ;  the  head  being  made  to  screw  oflPabdnt 
the  middle  of  the  neck.    This  eagle,  as  the  legends  say,  and  many 
have  believed,  is  of  truly  divine  origin :  it  was  given  to  St  Thomas 
a  Becket  while  in  France,  by  the  Virgin  Mary.    After  having 
been  concealed  by  a  monk,  under  a  great  stone  in  St.  Gregory's 
church   at  Pi  eta  via,  it  was  brought  by  a  holy  Frenchman  to 
Henry  III.     when  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  Richard  II.  finding 
it  among  other  riches,  endeavoured  to  be  anointed  with  it ;  hot 
was  prevented  by  Archbishop  Arundel,  who  afterwards  anointed 
Henry  IV.  with  oil  from  it.     The  Virgin  also  gave  with  it  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  holy  oil,  to  anoint  all  future  pious  and  pros- 
perous kiugs  ;  but  I  suppose  it  suddenly  dried  up,  either  at  the 
Dissolution  of  religious  houses,  or  at  the  Reformation,  of  which 
that  great  national  sacrilege  was  the  commencement.    The  crown 
jewels  are  said  to  be  worth  two  millions  of  guineas  !  ? 

The  Grand  Storehouse,  is  a  large  building  at  the  north  ward 
of  the  White  Tower.  It  is  of  brick  and  stone ;  and  on  the  north 
side  is  a  stately  door-case,  adorned  with  four  columns,  an  enta- 
blature, and  pediment  of  the  Doric  order.  It  is  the  production 
of  the  celebrated  Gibbons.  In  the  upper  story  of  this  building  is 
the  Small  Armoury,  containing  implements  of  destruction  for 
more  than  100,000  men,  constantly  bright  and  clean,  and  fit  for 
service.  These  arms  are  disposed  in  the  most  curious  and  tasteful 
manner,  representing  columns,  with  richly  gilded  cornices,  and  a 
dropping  star  of  pistols.  In  this  room  is  also  a  very  curious 
small  cannon,  a  two-pounder,  taken  by  the  French  at  Malta, 
in  June,  1798,  and  afterwards  taken  from  them,  when  Captaiu 
Foote,  of  the  Sea-horse,  took  La  Sensible  frigate,  which  was  con? 
veying  these  treasures  to  the  Directory.  Here  also  are  several 
Maltese  flags  and  colours.  At  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  door, 
6  in 
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in  a  square  of  brass-hilled  hangers,  are  representations  of  a  beau- 
tiful rising  and  setting  sun.  The  heads  of  Julias  Cesar  and 
Titus  Vespasius,  adorn  the  corners.  Indeed,  the  devices  through- 
out this  room,  formed  entirely  by  the  dispositions  of  small  arms 
of  various  sorts,  are  of  the  most  ingenious  kind.  The  Earl  of 
Mar's  shield,  the  Pretender's  Swords  of  Justice  and  of  Mercy, 
and  the  arms  taken  from  the  Highland  Rebels  in  1715,  are  not 
only  curious  and  valuable  in  themselves,  but,  when  seen,  excite 
the  most  lively  interest  in  the  breast  of  every  real  friend  to  his 
country  and  religion ;  as,  also,  do  the  arms  taken  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Perkins. 

Under  the  small  armoury,  is  the  depot  for  The  Royal  Tram 
of  Artillery,  which,  at  all  times,  has  a  most  tremendous  and 
awful  appearance ;  but  the  articles  of  destruction  with  which  this 
room  is  furnished  are  so  often  changing,  some  taken  away,  and 
others  brought  in,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  their  present 
state.  Some,  however,  of  these  dreadful  engines  ore  stationary, 
and  are  shewn  as  objects  of  curiosity.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
various  kinds  of  brass  and  other  cannon,  some  of  very  ancient 
construction;  many  pieces  of  ordnance,  &c.  taken  from  the 
French,  in  various  wars  with  that  nation.  This  room  has  a 
broad  passage  down  the  middle,  the  artillery  arranged  on  each 
side.  Twenty  pillars  support  the  Small  Armoury,  and  are  hung 
round  with  various  implements  of  war,  trophies,  &c.  taken  from 
the  enemy. 

The  Horse  Armoury  is  filled  with  curiosities  of  a  superb  na- 
ture. The  first  object  which  arrests  the  spectator's  view  is  the 
complicated  and  curious  piece  of  machinery  invented  by  Sir 
Thomas  Loombe,  of  Derby,  for  the  making  of  organzine,  or 
thrown  silk.  This  trade,  however,  having  now  arrived  at  so 
much  perfection,  little  astonishment  will  be  excited  by  the  in* 
formation,  that  26,586  wheels,  producing  97,746  movements, 
are  capable  of  working  93,726  yards  of  silk  thread  every  time 
the  water- wheel  goes  round,  being  thrice  in  one  minute.    It  is, 

2  T  3  nevertheless, 
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nevertheless,  a  v<wry  toriofis  machine,  every  may  worthy  of  the 
care  with  which  ft  is  here  preserved. 

I  must  not  repeat  all  the  wonderful  stones,  teles,  and  anec- 
dotes with  which  the  warders,  who  shew  the  curiosities  is  litis 
room,  annse  their  visitors :  they  are  the  peculiar  property  of 
those  good  gentlemen ;  an*}  tb*y  relate  them  with  twe  effect, 
and  in  genuine  character* 

Here  are  suits  of  armour  of  almost  every  description.  The 
line  of  oar  kings,  in  effigies  on  horseback,  as  large  as  life,  and 
armed  cap-a-pee,  is  really  curjons  and  interesting.  The  effigies 
commence  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  end  with  George  II. 
This  assemblage  of  real,  .or  imaginary  warriois,  has  a  post 
grand  and  singular  appearance,  and  "  reminds  us,"  saya  the 
Puke  de  Levis/  "  of  those  times,  when  success  depended  «■ 
bod»(y  strength ;  of  the  middle  ages,  when  tfie  nobility  fe»4  en- 
sured its  empire,  by  the  exclusive  privilege  pf  hearing  impene- 
trable armour/'  The  iron  skin,  iu  which  the  bprse  aajl  knigfal 
were  enclosed,  rendered  tbetj),  in  a  manner,  a  different  speeies 
from  the  humble  villager,  or  the  mere  citizen,  Pircumstappa* 
have  changed  solely  by  the  invention  of  artillery.  1%  is  cannaa 
which  has  destroyed  the  feudal  system  :  before  thjs  great  level- 
ler, as  under  the  scythe  of  death,  all  inequalities  of  rank  have 
disappeared ;  and  courage  ajone  will  henceforth  distinguish  £a*> 
ropeau  warriors j  an  important  era,  which  has  changed  the  face 
of  kingdoms,  and  has  established  new  relations  in  Europe. 

Thp  Spanish  Armoury  98  a  room  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  trophies  obtained  by  Queen  Elizabeth  over  the 
ever-memorable  Spanish  Armada.  Many  of  these  aje  extromsi 
ly  curious ;  but  the  horrid  purposes  to  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  applied,  almpst  destroy  the  curiosity  which  thejt 
rich  appearance,  aud  ingenious  workmanship  are  calculated  to 

inspire, 

*  At  this  time,  witb  his  Mont  Christian  Majesty,  the  virtuous  rod  onforts- 
aate  Louis  XV]  II.  at  Ghent. 
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inspire.  The  engines  of  torture,  as  thomb-serews,  iron  cravats, 
bilboes  spades,  with  poisoned  paints,  tec.  are  frightful  emblems 
of  the  savage  barbarity  with  which  ear  threatened  invaders  were 
iniumed.  Donbtlcss,iiewevcr,  the  heretics,  as  the  English  were 
canted,  tailed  sot  to  imagine  many  -crsel  ties,,  and  invent  many 
clones,  which  were  merer  intended  to  be  realised  ;  and  which,  *f 
they  had  been  true,  woald  not  therefore  have  famished  a  single 
solid  argument  against  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
.as  admitted  hy  all  who  know  and  follow  its  genuine  dictates; 
-yet,  for  this  ignoble  purpose,  these  stories  have  been,  and  stilt 
4f*  partially  believed.  The  axe  which  took  off  the  head  of  Anne 
Button,*  and  also  that  *f  the  favourite  Earl  of  Esse*,  is  shewn, 
here.  A  more  pleasing  object  is  a  representation  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, in  armour,  standing  near  a  fine  cream-coloured  horse, 
and  attended  by  her  page,  holding  tbe  hf  idle  with  hie  left  hand, 
and  the  (jueen's  helmet,  with  a  plane  of  white  feathers,  in  bis 
right.  He  it  richly  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  time.  Nov 
majesty  is  supposed  just  to  hare  alighted  from  her  horse  at  Til- 
hnty  Fort,  to  review  the  4ee£  destined  to  act  against  the  Armada 
in  lt>88.  She  is  oVessed  in  the  armour  she  then  wore,  with  a 
while  «ilk  petticoat,  .ornamented  with  pearls  and  spangles.  Her 
upper  dsesa  iacristsen  snttiu,  laced  with  gold,  and  richly  winged ; 
the  home  is  soperhty  .caparisoned.  This  group  stands  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  under  a  grand  canopy,  enclosed  with 
Gothic  arches  and  pillars :  a  ourtain  js  drawn  up  when  the  group 
is  exhibited. 

Near  what  is  termed  Tie  Bloody  Tower,  is  some  exquisitely 
wrought  shell  and  gretto-wotk,  performed  by  a  lady  and  her 
daughter,  and  representing  yarious  buildings,  &c.  &o.  in  Kew 
Cnrdena,  and  other  places. 

The  Volunteer  Armoury,  The  Sea  Armoury,  and  other  parts 
of  this  great  magazine  of  wealth,  strength,  end  curiosities,  pes* 

2  T  4  sets 

e  Slows  (Chroa.  p.  57s,)  isyt,  that  this  oofortvnsts  queen  hut  her  bead 
►j  single  blow  with  a  swore*. 
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sees  great  interest  to  the  visitors,  who,  however,  pay  for  sdmis 
lion.  This  is  wrong;  the  Tower  belongs  to  the  nation,  and 
every  decent  citizen  ought  to  have  free  access  to  it  I  must, 
not,  however,  forget  to  notice  The  Royal  Menagerie;  though  when 
I  last  visited  the  Tower,  I  did  not  enter  the  yard  in  which  these 
foreign  anistah  act  kept  Here  are  numerous  lions,  panthers, 
leopards,  hyaenas,  and  other  wild  beasts.  Many  of  then  have 
particular  names;  and,  I  understand,  the  person  who  shews  them 
is  very  communicative,  as  these  sort  of  people  generally  ate,  con* 
perning  ihetr  respective  histories,  dispositions,  and  qualities. 

The  bulwarks  of  this  fortress  are  thus  denominated :—  The 
lions9  Tower,  Middle  Tower,  Bell  Tower,  Bsauchamp  Tower, 
noted  as  the  place  of  confinement  of  numerous  illustrious  per- 
sons;* Dwelling  Towre,  Flint  Tower,  Bowyer  Tower,  Martin 
Tower,  Castle  Tower,  Broad  Arrow  Tower,  Salt  Tower,  Well 
Tower,  Untern  Tower,  St.  Thomas's  Tower,  Hall  Tower,  Bloody 
Tower,  and  Wakefield  Tower,  so  called  on  account  of  its  being 
the  place  of  confinement  for  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  in  the  civil  wars  between  the  rival  houses:  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  .     . 

The  palace  withiu  the  Tower  was  in  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  fortress.  These  apartments  were  used  by  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land nearly  five  hundred  years,  and  only  ceased  to  be  so  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth. f 

Seyeral  parts  of  this  great  citadel  were  thoroughly  repaired 
within  these  few  years ;  but  the  Ditch  is  still  neglected,  and 
nearly  empty  of  water. 

Of  the  government  of  the  Tower  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge : 
the  Earl  of  Moira  is  the  present  Constable  and  Chief  Governor, 
and.has  a  salary  of  047/.  5s.  2d.  per  annum ;  the  lieutenant* 

Governor, 

*  The  lift  person  committed  a  prisoner  to  The  Tower  was  Sir  Franca 
Burdett,  an  accoont  of  which  I  have  already  given.    He  was  confined  in  a 
room  in  one  of  the  home*  within  the  Tower  walla  looking  over  the  Thames, 
t  Pennant  243. 
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Coventor,  Gen.  William  Ix>ftus,  663/.  4#.  74. ;  Depoty-Liea- 
teoant,  Col.  J.  Yorke,  345/.  155.;  Chaplain,  Re?.  William 
Coxe,  M.  A.  1 15/.  5*. ;  Physician,  Burgoyne  Tomkyns,  M.  D. 
17V.  17t.  6d.  There  are  also  a  Gentleman  Porter,  a  Gentleman 
Goaler,  a  Surgeon,  &c.  who  have,  independent  of  perquisites* 
respectively,  79/.  7s.  8d.;  66/.  6*.  2d.;  and  43/.  4#.  4d.  per 
annnm. 

The  Ordnance  Office  in  the  Tower,  is  a  very  extensive  esta- 
blishment, to  which  belong  nearly  300  officers/  clerks,  &c.  &e. 
besides  the  warders,  and  other  inferior  servants,  the  garrison,  &c 

The  beautiful  church  of  St.  Catherine,  a  little  sooth-east  of 
the  Tower,  has  already  been  described,*  as  have  most  other 
places  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood.  A  disappointment  re- 
specting the  receipt  of  some  information,  however,  concerning 
the  Tower,  the  Trinity  House,  and  the  Parish  of  St  John, 
Wapping,  compelled  me  to  defer  my  notice  of  them  to -the  pre- 
sent time.  The  church  of  ST.  JOHN,  WAPPING,  stands  m 
few  yards  from  No.  9b  in  Wapping  High-street,  which  extends 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames.  This  church  has  nothing 
either  in  its  history,  its  monuments,  its  exterior,  or  interior  ap- 
pearance, to  excite  peculiar  interest.  This  parish  originally 
belonged  to  that  of  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  hut  was  separated 
from  it  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1694,  about  seventy-seven  years 
after  the  old  church  of  St.  John  was  erected.  It  was  built  by 
subscription  of  the  inhabitants,  and  consecrated  July  16,  1617, 
as  a  chapel  of  ease  for  their  own  use.  It  was,  however,  a  weak, 
damp,  and  cold  edifice;  and,  in  1756,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  apply  to  parliament  for  leave  to  rebuild  it.  The  present 
chnrch,  however,  was  completed  comparatively  only  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  entirely  of  brick,  with  a  plain  body,  and  square  tower, 
from  which  rises  a  fane.  The  inside  is  also  plain.  The  semi- 
aexagon  sacrarium  contains  three  arched  windows,  and  the  aides 
under  them  the  usual  tablets.  In  the  west  gallery  there  ia  a  small 
*rgai).    Tbis  church  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  Principal, 

fellows, 
♦  Vide  sate,  p.  138.  et  »t<j. 
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Fellows,  aud  Scliotars,  of  King's  HaH,  and  Brazenose  College, 
Oxford.    The  living  is  130/.  per  annum. 

Returning  to  Tower  Hill,  we  have  to  notice  the  very  beautiful 
jboilding  of  THE  TRINITY  HOUSE,  standiug  near  Trimtj 
Square,  on  the  north  aide  of  the  hill,  between  Savage  Garden* 
and  Cooper's  Row. 

The  present  elegant  structure,  of  the  exterior  of  which  the 
annexed  plate  exhibits  a  faithful  picture,  is  the  work  of  Samuel 
Wyatt,  Esq.  The  first  atone  was  laid  in  September  12,  179% 
and  U  was  opened  for  the  dispatch  of  business  in  1795.*  It  is 
built  of  Portland  stone,  and  consists  of  a  rustic  basement,  with 
arched  windows,  and  one  story  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  veiy  hand- 
some  pillars  and  double  pilasters.  The  two  ends,  and  the  middle 
windows,  which  are  very  spacious,  are  also  supported  with  Ionic 
pillars,  on  a  neat  balustrade.  This  story  is  ornamented  with 
tablets  of  allegprical  reliefs,  and  busts.  The  two  ends,  of 
wings,  of  the  front  project  from  the  centre,  and  the  whole  is 
fenced  by  a  good  oval  iron  railing,  witfe  lamps,  &c.  inclosing  a 
gravel  walk. 

The  interior  corresponds  with  the  exterior  in  beauty,  chaste* 
«ess,  and  utility.  The  Court  Room  is  very  spacious,  light,  and 
convenient,  and  the  other  offices  proportionately  good. 

There  are  some  good  portrays  of  Sir  Francis  Prake,  Sir  John 
l^eake,  and  other  eminent  men ;  also  several  naval  curiosities,  in- 
struments, &c. 

The  Society  of  the  Trinity  House  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI II.  by  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  Knight,  Comptroller  of  the 
Navy.  He  was  the  first  master,  and  died  in  1541.  The  Frater- 
nity was  incorporated  May  20, 1 51$,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Assistants,  of  the  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  the  most 
(glorious  and  undivided  Trinity,  and  of  St  Clements,  in  the 
parish  of  Deptford  Strond,  in  the  county  of  Kent"    The  entire 

corporation 

*  The  Company,  or  College,  before  this,  held  their  meetings,  6xc.  m  their 
house  In  Water  Lane,  Tower  Street. 
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corporation  are  often  styled  The  Thirty  One  Brethren.  *  Their 
arms  are  four  ships  under  sail,  between  a  cross  gules,  surmounted 
by  a  erest  dem>Hon  crowned  Or,  with  a  sword  in  his  right 
paw ;  the  motto  is  "  Triuitas  in  Unitate."  The  great  object 
of  this  important  Company  is  "  the  double  preservation  of  the 
lives  of  seamen,  both  at  sea  and  on  shore.  They  appoint  pilots, 
place  buoys  aqd  sea  marks,  and  intimate  their  removal  by  storms, 
and  restoration  by  the  most  rapid  communications."  They  exa<* 
mine  the  mathematical  pupils  of  Christ's  Hospital;  also  all 
masters  of  his  Majesty's  ships.  They  grant  licences  to  poor 
seamen,  not  free  of  the  City,  to  row  on  the  River  Thames  for 
iheir  support,  in  the  intervals  of  sea  service,  or  when  super* 
annnated  !  They  have  also  the  power  to  prevent  aliens  from 
serving  on  board  English  ships ;  and  can  punish  seamen  for  de- 
sertion or  mutiny  in  the  merchants'  service ;  they  can  also  hear 
and  determine  the  complaints  of  officers  and  seamen  in  the  same 
service;  hut  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  or 
the  Court  of  Admiralty. 

The  Ballast  Office  for  clearing  and  deepening  the  River  Thames 
belongs  to  this  Company,  and  have,  therefrom,  the  privilege  of 
aupplying  all  ships  that  sail  out  of  that  river,  with  ballast,  at  the 
rate  of  one  shilling  per  ton,  for  which  it  is  brought  to  the  ships  in 
the  barges  employed  by  this  Company,  of  which  there  are  con* 
stautly  sixty,  of  the  burden  of  thirty  tons,  with  two  men 
each. 

They  receive  voluntary  subscriptions,  benefactions,  &c. ;  and 
may  purchase  lands  and  tenements,  in  mortmain  to  the  amount  of 
600/.  per  annum. 

They  have  several  almshouses  at  Deptford  and  Mile  End ;  and 
they  annually  relieve  about  3000  poor  seamen,  widows,  and  or* 
phana,  of  seamen.  In  short,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
foundations  in  the  circuit  of  the  Metropolis.  The  present  Mas* 
ter  is  the  Marquis  of  Camden,  K.  G.     The  Deputy,  Captain 

Joseph 

•  See  a  foil  account  io  Strypc't  Stow,  II.  p.  t86,  2P7,  apud.  feq- 
■tnt,  ¥76. 
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Joseph  Cotton,  F.  R.  S.  There  are,  by  the  Charter,  four  Wardens, 
eight  assistants,  and  eighteeii  Elder  Brethren,  (now  thirty-osc,) 
besides  an  unlimited  number  of  other  members,  called  yoaoget 
brethren ;  also  a  secretary,  (James  Court,  Esq.)  anil  six  priacipal 
clerks. 

The  Trinity  Mouse  stands  in  the  parish  of  ST.  OLAYE, 
HART  STREET;  and  the  church  is  situated  on  the  south  tide 
of  the  street  of  that  name.  *  The  benevolent  bequest  of  Sir  An- 
drew Riccard,  Knight,  vested  the  ad  vow  son  iu  five  of  the  senior 
inhabitants  of  the  parish ;  rich  or  poor,  I  suppose !  This  is a 
small,  and  in  its  exterior,  an  uninteresting  edifice. .  It  is  built  of 
brick  and  stone.  The  windows  are  large  and  Gothic,  with  twt 
mullions  and  cinquefoil  arches,  and  every  thing  exceedingly 
plain,  except  the  portico,  which  is  formed  of  Corintbiau  pilasters, 
with  an  arched  pediment.  It  escaped  the  flames  of  1666;  and 
the  first  account  we  have  of  it  is  dated  1319.  The  saint  to  whoa 
it  is  dedicated  was  a  king  of  Norway,  who  is  said  to  have  ea- 
deared  his  name  and  memory  to  the  English  by  the  support  which 
he  afforded  them  in  defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  against 
the  Danes,  in  the  reign  of  Etheldred.  For  this,  and  the  .suffer- 
ings he  endured  on  account  of  his  faith,  he  had  the  honour  of 
canonization.      The   legends,  however,  famish   no  account  of 


The  interior  is  burthened  with  two  most  enormous  galleries, 
supported  by  four  splendid  clustered  columns,  which,  with  six 
pointed  arches,  compose  the  nave  and  side  aisles,  or  choir,  the 
chancel  not  being  visibly  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church. 

Tbe 

•  In  the  edition  of  Maitland's  London  of  1756,  published  bj  T.  Osboroe 
and  J.  Shipton,  a  very  curious  blunder  occurs  in  regard  to  the  View  of  this 
Church,  given  fn  the  same  plnte  with  Langbouni  and  Candlcwick  Ward* 
facing  page  944 1  a  south  side  View  of  the  church  of  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street* 
is  given  as'*  The  parish  church  of  Allhallows  Staining,  Crutcbed  Fryers;" 
a  narth-eust  View  of  the  sane  church  is  given  on  the  plate  facing  p.  117?. 
Allhallows  Staining,  in  Star  Alley,  Mark  Lane,  is  therefore  wanting  iu  JJafo 
laird.    Indeed,  the  plates  abound  with  errors. 
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The  ceilings  of  the  aisles  are  of  oak,  and  divided  into  qua- 
drangles, set  with  stars  in  pannels,  each  intersection  forming  a 
flower.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  nearly  similar,  except  that  the 
intersections  have  armorial  hearings,  of  London,  &c.  and  the 
brackets  of  the  groins  rest,  on  the  north  side,  upon  angles  hearing 
•hields,  and  on  the  sooth,  upon  brackets  with  shields  attached  to 
them. 

The  altar-piece  is  of  the  Composite  order,  highly  enriched 
with  gilding;  but  is  hidden  by  the  pulpit  and  desk.  The  organ 
is  very  large,  and  nearly  fills  the  recess  on  the  west  side.  Un- 
der it  is  a  correct  imitation  of  a  semi-sexagon  canopy  of  trefoil 
arches,  and  a  frieze  of  running  foliage,  bounded  on  the  sides  by 
buttresses  projecting  over  a  statue,  iii  white  marble,  of  the  wor- 
thy knight  above-mentioned.  On  the  pedestal  is  an  inscription, 
in  very  correct  and  neat  terms,  setting  forth  many  particulars 
of  his  life,  and  distinctly  recording  the  singular  fact  of  the  be- 
quest he  made  of  the  perpetual  advowson  of  this  parish,  to  five 
of  its  senior  inhabitants.  He  died  September,  6,  1672,  in  the 
68th  year  of  his  age.  The  figure  is  well  executed;  the  right 
hand  raised,  holding  a  scroll,  or  a  mallet,  as  a  chairman,  and  the 
left,  supporting  his  robe,  resting  upon  his  hip.  He  was  a. very 
opulent  merchant,  was  frequently  elected  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  also  during  eighteen  years,  was  Chairman 
of  the  Turkey  Company. 

Here  are  several  other  monuments,  and  monumental  inscrip* 
tions. 

Amongst  the  eminent  rectors  of  this  parish,  we  find  the  name 
of  Henry  Owen,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  who  was  chosen  in  1760,  re- 
signed in  1794,  and  died  the  year  afterwards.  Dr.  Owen  was  a 
very  learned  and  good  man,  and  deeply  skilled  in  subjects  illus- 
trative of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Before  he  took  orders,  be  prac- 
tised as  a  physician;  but  bis  talents  were  evidently  better  suited 
to  the  profession  in  which  he  speut  the  greatest  part  of  his  aclive 
life.  *     A  volume  of  sermons,  published  posthumously,  in  1797, 

for 
*  A  very  initiate  and  interesting  account  of  Dr.Ovren*s  literary  labour*  may 
be  teen  m  Mai.  Loud.  Red.  IV.  $5i,  &53. 
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for  the  benefit  of  his  daughters,  produced  a  clear  profit  of  about 
1000/.  deemed  a  very  large  sum,  for  sermons. 

Near  this  church,  in  Hart-street,  stand  the  remains  of  an 
old  building,  generally,  bat  erroneously,  called  Wkittmgtimfs 
Palace.*  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  though  that  celebrated 
and  worthy  mayor,  might,  at  some  period  bare  had  a  boose  an 
the  site  of  this,  he  never  could  have  inhabited  this  house,  which; 
there  is  little  doubt  was  built  abont  the  year  1009,  as  a  date  of 
this  year  was  foond  in  one  of  the  rooms,  the  inside  ornaments  of 
which  corresponded  with  those  on  the  outside.  These  ornaments, 
which  are  now  demolished,  were  of  that  grotesque  and  rrdioutoos 
kind  which  prevailed  only  abont  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  some 
time  before.  The  frieze,  between  the  ground  and  first  floor,  was 
thickly  loaded  with  the  arms  of  twelve  of  the  companies  of  Lon- 
don, carved  in  basso  relievo ;  the  shields  separated  by  brackets, 
with  short  distorted  cariatides.  Pilasters,  with  unmeaning  carv- 
ings, &c.  supported  the  first  floor,  and  other  cariatides  that  of  the 
second,  with  four  or  five  of  those  little  cowering  naked  figures, 
so  common  after  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  as  if  the  distorted  fea- 
tures of  that  monarch's  mind  had  been  copied  by  the  very  artists 
in  their  architectural  decorations.  Whittington,  who  flourished 
in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  had,  there- 
fore, been  quietly  (except  when  disturbed  by  the  ararlce  of  Moun- 
tain as  above  stated  |)  resting  in  his  grave  long  before  this  house 
was  built. 

Crutched  Friars  is  an  old  street  leading  out  of  Mark  Lane 
to  the  end  of  Jewry-street,  Aldgate.  It  was  called  by  this  name 
on*  account  of  a  religious  foundation  at  this  place,  about  the  year 
1298,  by  Ralph  Hosier,  and  William  Sabernes.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Cross,  and  thence  the  religieuse  became  distin- 
guished by  tbe  title  of  Friars  of  St.  Cross,  Fratres  Sancta 
Crusts,  whose  house  stood  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Hart 

Street 

*  Gent.  Mag.  July  1796,  p.  545,  where  it  is  said  to  be  so  named  in  tbe 
lease  of  tbe  premises. 

t  Page  641. 
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Street.  Originally  tkey  carried  in  their  hands  an  iron  cross, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  for  one  of  silver.  On  their  gar- 
ments they  wore  a  cross  of  red  cloth. 

On  condition  thai  the  friars  of  this  house  should  pray  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  City  of  London,  they  had  a  grant  of  certain 
common  lands  for  the  enlargement  of  their  church.  This  hap* 
pened  a  short  time  before  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
helped  to  whet  the  appetite  of  his  cupidity ;  so  that  he  seized 
the  lands,  &c.  and  sold  them  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  built  a 
handsome  mansion  on  the  site,  Maitland  and  his  copyists,  have, 
without  any  anthority,  retailed  a  scandalous  story  of  an  amour, 
which  was  delected  between  the  Prior  and  "  a  whore"  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  a  Friday.  "  A  day/'  say  they,  "  of  somewhat  more 
mortification  than  others ;"  and  this,  it  is  alledged,  hastened  the 
diaaolation  of  the  house,  and  the  destruction  of  all  its  religious 
services,  and  benevolent  charities.  The  evidence,  however,  of 
thin  fact  is  only  that  of  Bartkeht  and  others  of  Cromwell's 
spies ;  and  it  appears,  even  by  their  own  account,  that  they  re* 
eeived,  from  this  onfortanate  ecclesiastic,  as  hush-money,  no  leas 
a  sum  than  thirty  pounds,  with  a  promise  of  thirty  more :  "  all 
which  was  certified  to  Cromwell,  (the  Vicar-General)  in  a  Letter 
by  the  said  Barthelet,"  who  had  been  bribed  to  silence.  This 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  evidence  on  which  most  of  the  charges 
of  the  scandalous  conduct  of  the  monks,  &c.  of  Henry's  reign, 
were  said  to  be  substantiated,  and  on  account  of  which  so  many 
institutions,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  purposes  of 
benevolence  and  hospitality,  were  destroyed  in  that  infamous 
reign.  The  stories  so  invented,  and  from  such  base  motives, 
are  still  repeated,  if  not  believed !  *  If  the  object  of  these  early* 
reformers  had  been  the  removal  of  abuses,  they  would  have  at- 
tempted its  accomplishment  in  such  a  manner  as  that  no  accu- 
sation of  selfishness  or  avarice  could  justly  have  been  brought 
against  them ;  but  these  dashing  gentry  made  sad  havock  in  their 

core 

*  Even  Mr.  Wilson  (Hist.  Anjiq.  Pit.  Ch.  t.  53)  has  repeated  then  and 
affects  to  be  witty  on  the  occasion  ? 
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cure  of  abuses  :—Imcidit  in  Scyllam  qui  vultvkare  Charfbdbm. 
Having  thus,  once  for  all,  protested  against  this  species  of  his- 
torical prostitution ;  and  having  here  met  with  an  instance  that 
will  so  fairly  represent  the  whole,  the  subject  shall  njt  again  be 
gone  into ;  though  it  were  impossible  entirely  to  pass  it  over,  ia 
a  work  like  the  present,  wherein  it  so  frequently  occurs,  in  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  early  history  of  foundations  like  this  of 
the  Craned  Friars,  The  hall  of  these  Friars  was  converted 
into  a  glass-house,  the  first  manufactory  of  the  kind  in  this 
country  ;  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1575  ;  the  site  afterwards 
became  that  of  the  Navy-Office,  which  being  removed  to  Somer- 
set House,  the  place  was  taken  by  the  East  India  Company, 
who  have  here  ertcted  very  handsome  warehouses  for  tea  and 
drugs. 

Near  this  place  formerly  stood  a  Dissenting  Meeting  Howse, 
of  which  two  Captains  were  the  pastors :  Captaiu  Spencer,  who 
was  "  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  plot  to  dethrone  the  King ;"  *  and 
Paul  Hobson,  a  Captain  in  the  rebel  army  of  Cromwell.  He  was 
taken  into  custody,  by  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  Governor  of  Newport* 
Pagnel,  for  a  libel  upon  the  ordinance  of  Parliament  against  by- 
preachers.  The  Governor  kept  him  only  a  short  time,  and  then 
seat  him  a  prisoner  to  London,  where  he  was  immediately  dis- 
charged. At  the  Restoration  this  Reverend  Captain  was  Chap- 
lain of  Eton  College,  from  whence  he  was  ejected  for  non-con- 
formity, f 

Jewry  Street,  was  formerly  called  Poor  Jewry  Lane,  from 
the  number  of  Jews  who  inhabited  the  neighbourhood.  In  this 
street  stands  a  chapel,  or  meeting-house,  once  famous  as  being 
occupied  by,  or  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  pious,  and  greatly 
learned  Nathaniel  Lardner,  D.  D.;  and  afterwards  of  the  equally 
good  and  justly  celebrated  Dr.  Price.    "  The  Credibility  of  the 

Gospel 
•  Kenoet's  Chronicle,  p.  840,  ap.  Wil.  1. 54. 

t  Crosby  Hist.  Bap.  L  fS6f  and  III.  t6.— No  neon.  Mem.  I.  300.      Sir 
-  Samuel  Luke  is  said  to  have  been  the  berg  of  Butler's  Hudibras.— Biogr*pbi* 
Brit.    A  st.  Butler. 
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Gospel  History,"  by  the  first  of  these  excellent  persons,  has  been 
admired  by  critics  of  all  denominations,  *  as  a  work  of  the  great* 
est  merit ;  but  it  is  much  too  erudite  and  argumentative  for  the  in* 
ridel  witlings  of  the  present  day  :  Gibbon,  however,  could  read, 
admire,  and  misquote  it  Though  1  have  known  numerous  un* 
believers,  I  never  yet  met  with  one  who  had  read  this  work,  and 
with  few  who  could  have  understood  it  if  they  had.  Voltaire  and 
Thomas  Paine  are  better  suited  to  the  meridian  of  their  capacities : 
Lardner  and  LlaudatF  are  out  of  their  reach.  This  chapel  in  now 
occupied  by  a  congregation  of  Calvinists,  of  whom  Mr.  S.  Lyndall 
is  miuister. 

Returning  south  •westward,  we  come  to  Mark  Lane,  formerly 
called  Mart  Lane,  on  account  of  a  market  held  here*  This  is  a 
narrow  but  good  street,  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  merchants 
of  great  eminence,  and  of  the  first  respectablity ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  street  is  THE  CORN  EXCHANGE,  or 
Market,  at  No.  53,  near  the  middle  of  the  east  side.  Formerly 
this  market  was  holden  at  Bear  Quay,  near  No.  31,  in  Little 
Thames  Street;  but  several  designing  and  artful  persons,  not 
content  with  the  profits  of  a  gradual  and  fair  trade,  a  few  years 
ago,  entered  into  a  private  subscription,  by  means  of  which  they 
erected  the  present  edifice,  intending  to  hold  it  as  private  pro- 
perty, and  called  it  the  Corn  Exchange. 

The  dealers,  invited  by  the  convenience  of  the  building,  would 
have  frequented  it  as  a  market,  but  the  proprietors  insisted  upon 
their  leaving  the  premises,  and  even  sent  a  person,  whom  they  called 
a  beadle,  to  beat  the  samples  of  corn  from  their  hands.  This  con- 
duct induced  certain  dealers  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  re- 
dress, when  Mr.  Scholey,  corn-factor,  declared  in  evidence  that 
be   had  ween  the  beadle  turn  people  off  the  Exchange,  and  that 

Part  III.  2U    *  there 

•  With  one  exception,  who  hat  had  the  hardihood  to  declare,  that  Dr. 
Lardner*s  writings  have  "  contributed  to  poison  the  streams  of  divine  truth, 
and  promote  an  uni  vernal  scepticism  in  matters  of  belief  !IM— Wil.  Aptiq. 
Pis.  Ch.  I.  p.  103.    What  havoc  does  bigotry  make  among  Christians ! 
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there  were  twenty -eight  or  thirty  leases  granted  of  so  many  parti 
of  the  building  which  did  not  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  holders, 
but  expired  with  them,  nor  conld  any  possessor  under  those 
leases  who  became  bankrupt,  or  compounded  with  his  creditors, 
ever  be  admitted  to  sell  there  again-.  * 

The  results  of  this  application  were  the  present  improved  re- 
gulation, by  which  it  is,  to  all  intents  aud  purposes,  an  open  mar- 
ket, though  the  stands,  where  the  samples- are  exhibited,  are  still 
purchased  by  the  individuals  who  boM  them;  the  names  of  the 
possessors  are  respectively  inscribed  ou  each. 

The  building  consists  of  a  very  handsome  colonade  of  eight  co- 
lumns, of  the  Doric  order,  those  at  the  corners  being  doubled, 
supporting  a  plain  facade,  the  whole  secured  by  rails  and  gates* 
The  interior  is  a  quadrangle,  paved  with  broed  flat  stones,  six 
Doric  columns,  and  four  at  the  ends,  reckoning  the  comers  twice, 
surround  the  area  of  the  building.  This  colonade  is  surmounted 
by  a  balustrade,  from  which  sashed  windows  project.  Over  each 
column  is  a  handsome  vase.  In  the  upper  stories  are  Coffee 
Houses,  entered  by  two  flights  of  stone  steps. 
.  Nearly  opposite  to  this  building  stands  TUB  NEW  EX- 
CHANGE FOR  CORN  AND  SEED,  having  allegorical  re- 
liefs inserted  in  the  walls.  This  is  very  neatly  fitted  up,  bat 
is  much  smaller  than  the  other,  to  which,  it  is  in.  fact,  an  auxi- 
liary. 

Ten  corn-meters,  or  measurers  of  corn,  are  appointed  to  see 
justice  done  to  the  purchaser ;  and  the  proprietors  appoint  an  In- 
spector of  Corn  Returns,  to  whom  weekly  reports,  or  returns, 
are  made  weekly  by  the  factors.  These  weekly  accounts  are 
made  up,  and  the  average  price  transmitted  by  the  Inspector  to 
the  Receiver  of  the  Returns,  and  by  him  they  are  sent  to  the 
Officers  of  the  Customs,  and  from  thence  inserted  in  the  London 
Gazette.  The  Corn  Meters  offices,  or  places,  are  bartered  and 
sold,  to  the  highest  bidder,  arid  have  beeu  knowu  to  produce  as 

much 

*  Mil.  Load.  Red.  IV.  55S. 
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modi  as  nearly  4000/. ;  so  completely  commercial  is  this  coon* 
try !  The  market  days  are  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days. * 

In  Star  Alley,  in  this  street,  stands  the  little  old  church  of 
ALLHALLOWS  STAINING,  so  called  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing  one  of  the  first  churches  boilt  of  stone;  and  its  Saxon  sound, 
of  stoue  church,  or  staining,  has  caused  it  to  be  thought  to  be 
of  Saxon  origin ;  but  the  first  authentic  account  we  have  of  it  is 
about  the  year  1329.  It  is,  certainly,  however,  of  much  greater 
antiquity  than  that.  It  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  but  fell  down 
through  age,  about  three  years  afterwards,  and  was  rebuilt  in 
1694.  It  is  a  plain  building  with  Gothic  windows,  and  a  free* 
stone  front,  of  the  Tuscan  order.  The  very  low  square  tower 
is  crowned  with  a  turret  There  are  six  bells  in  the  tower,  and  one 
of  them  is  dated*  1468. 

The  interior  is  totally  destitute  of  ornament,  having  neither 
pillar  nor  gallery.  There  is  therefore,  now  no  organ,  though 
it  appears  that  the  old  church  had  one,  which,  in  1520,  cost 
4/.  6s.  Sd.  It  appears  from  the  Church  Books,  which  are  very 
ancient  and  curious,  that  in  1419,  a  certain  irritated,  profane, 
or  mad  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Apsland,  or  Aspland,  took  it 
into  his  head  to  "  cast  the  chalice  on  the  ground ;"  but  for  what 

2  U  %  purpose 

•  Few  questions,  relative  to  political  economy,  have  excited  so  general  aa 
interest,  as  that  of  the  late  Corn  Bill,  now  passed  into  an  Act,  by  which  all 
importations  of  foreign  corn,  meal,  or  flour,  are  prohibited,  so  long  as  the 
average  price  of  British  wheat  shall  not  exceed  80s.  per  quarter ;  rye,  peas, 
and  beast,  53s.  per  quarter;  barley,  beer,  or  big,  40s. ;  and  oats  37s.  per 
quarter.  It  was  thought  by,  perhaps  a  very  great  majority  of  the  people, 
ikat  this  Bill  was  derised  by  the  landholders,  merely  to  keep  op  their  rents  at 
a  bigh  price  j  and  many  serious  and  disgraceful  riots  in  Loudon  and  various 
parts  of  the  country  took  place  ;  but  the  surprise,  alarm,  and  indignation  sud- 
denly occasioned  by  the  unexpected  return  of  that  Prince  of  Mischief,  Bo- 
naparte, from  Elba,  and  the  consequent  prospect  of  a  new,  expensive,  and 
aasagtiinary  war,  silenced  every  other  consideration  or  feeling ;  and  the  riots 
immediately  subsided.  It  does  not  appear,  that,  as  yet,  the  Corn  BUI  has 
bad  any  serious  effect  on  the  price  of  bread  so  this  eonntry. 
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purpose  does  not  appear :  certainly  not  because  be  was  a  Dfe» 
senter,  for  there  were  none  iu  those  days*  He  paid  dearly, 
however,  for  his  sacriligious  freak,  "  for  the  playnt  against  him 
cost  twopence,  the  arrest  eightpence,  and  the  withdrawing  six- 
pence/' On  one  occasion  the  sum  of  eightpenee  was  paid  **  lor 
the  by  ring  of  a  payer  of  wyages  and  a  create,  for  an  aagelle  o» 
Pauline  Sonday."  .This  angel  was  used,  it  seem*,  to  give 
greater  eclat  to  the  procession,  in  which  it  was  the  ancient  prac- 
tice to  walk,  preceded  by  the  priests  and  the  choir,  on  Palm  San- 
day.  It  is*  a  pity  they  have  not  informed  us  of  whom,  or  of  what, 
these  angels'  wings  were  hired. 

Tli is  was  the  first  church  into  which  the  Princess  Elisabeth  en- 
tered, to  return  thanks,  on  her  liberation  from  the  Tower.  She 
then,  with  her  attendants,  entered  the  King's  Head  Tavern, 
in  Church  Alley,  now  Star  Alley,  to  take  some  refreshment.  She 
was  here  regaled  with  pork  and  peas*  The  memory  of  this  visit 
is,  I  believe,  still  preserved  at  this  Tavern,  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember, her  Highnesses  birth-day}  when  pork  and  peas  are  eat 
by  the  company,  in  honour  of  the  visit  and  the  day.  It  wa»f 
however,  in  May  that  Elizabeth  quitted  the  Tower;  bat  the 
birth-day  has  been  substituted  for  the  right  anniversary,  which 
was  probably  lost  and  forgotten.  Some  time  ago,  and  probably 
at  present,  there  hung  in  the  great  room,  a  print  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  by  Hans  Holbein ;  and  the  dish,  that  appears  to  be  of  a 
mixed  me  tar,  in  which  the  pork  and  peas  were  served  up,  remained 
affixed  to  the  dresser  in  the  kitchen.  * 

In  Mark  Lane,  at  the  house  of  a  Dr.  Clarke,  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  of  1668,  there  was  a  congregation  of  Dissenters, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dn  Gbauncey  :  here  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Watts' was  ordained,  and  here  he  preached  the  first  two  or  three 
years  afterwards. 

Fenchurch  street  is  a  very  good  street,  extending  in  a  curved 
direction,  from  Gracechurch  Street  to  Aldgate,  and  is  entered, 

also, 

*  Gent.  Mag.  March  1790; 
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also,  near  the  north-east  end,  from  Mark  Lane.    Formerly  « 
brook  ran  through  the  ground  on  which  this  street  now  stands: 
hence  doubtless,  the  origin  of.  the  name,  (torn  fen,  a  marsh,  or 
morass.     Langbourn,  the  same  of  the  ward  in  which  this  street 
h  situated,  has  iU  name  from  the  same  origin.     In  Fan  Court,  is 
the  churchward  of  St.  Gahriel  Fenchurch ;  the  Great  Fire  united 
this  parish  with  that  of  St.  Margret  Patens,  Rood  Lane.     Den- 
mark H«use,  the  temporary  residence  of  the  Russian  Ambas* 
sadpr,  in  the  year  1557.     Holinshed  describes  him  as  the  Am* 
bassador  from  the  Emperor  of  Cathaie,  Muscovia,  and  Russe- 
laod.     In  this  house,  about  the  year  1552,  this  Ambassador  was 
eutertained  with  great  magnificence.     It  was  then  occupied  by  a 
Mr.  Dimmock.  *     The  Russian  Company  was  formed  three  years 
prior  to  this.    In  this  street  also,  stood  Northumberland  Place, 
still  called  Northumberland  Alley,  the  seat  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  towards  tlie  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
The  ball,  or  house,  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  is  in 
this  street,  or  rather  a  little  backward,  at  the  upper  end  of  C«/« 
ver- street.    This  Company  was  incorporated  by  Charles  II.  in 
the  year  1670.     Their  title  sufficiently  designates  the  nature  of 
their  commerce.     The  house  has  nothing  peculiar  to  recommend 
it  to  notice.     I  know  not  whether  the  Moose  Deer  horns  of  fifty, 
six  pounds  weight,   mentioned  by   Mr.  Pennant  are  still   pre- 
served.      I  am  equally  ignorant  concerning  the  picture  of  the 
enormous  European  Moose,  or  Elk,  mentioned  by  the  same 
writer. 

A  large  house,  No.  157,  on  the  north  side,  has  a  sculptured 
mitre  in  front ;  but  was  shut  up  when  I  visited  that  part,  and  I 
could  gaiu  no  positive  information  concerning  it. 

The  East  India  Warehouses,  in  this  street,  occupying  Nos. 
70  to  77,  are  very  extensive;  near  to  these  is  Northumber- 
land Alley,  just  mentioned.  On  the  opposite  side,  in  Lyme* 
street,  is  the  parish  church  of  St.  Dionysins,  or  ST*  DION  IS, 

2U3  PACK* 

Holinsbed,  H3t.  hi  Pen.  401, 
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BACK-CHURCH.  It  is  dedicated  to  *  St  Dlonis,  or  Dennis, 
or  Diouysius,  an  Atheuian  judge,  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
Paul,  and  made  first  Bishop  of  Athens.  This  chnrch  it  called 
Back  Church  on  account  of  its  backward  situation,  behind  souse 
houses.  It  is  a  very  ancient  foundation,  but  being  destroyed  hi 
1666,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1674:  the  steeple  beipg  erected  tea  years 
afterwards.  All  attempts  at  external  description  are  bailed  by 
the  confined  situation  in  which  it  stands,  so  that  no  epithet  was 
net er  better  applied  than  that  of  Back  to  this  structure.  It  is, 
however,  a  strong  stone  and  brick  building.  The  interior  has 
no  peculiarity  of  character :  the  same  observation  applies  to  the 
monuments.  This  church  is  one  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's peculiars.  Ingram  Court,  derives  its  name  from  Sir 
Thomas  Ingram,  Knight,  a  celebrated  merchant,  whose  house 
stood  here. 

In  this  court,  lately  sat,  and  I  suppose,  must  shortly  sit 
again,  the  Commissioners  for  the  Income  Tax,  which,  after  hav- 
ing died  a  natural  and  long* wished  for  death,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
in  the  present  year,  has  risen  again,  with  the  return  of  the  author 
of  ten  thoosaud  other  miseries,  from  the  Isle  of  Elba.  , 

Lyi*e-strtttt  is  a  good  street,  branching  out  of  Fenchnreb 
Street;  on  the  west  side  stands  Pewterera'  Hall,  already  de- 
scribed. It  was  formerly  nscd  as  a  Dissenting  Meeting-house; 
tot  ceased  to  be  so  about  the  year  1715. 

Returning  to  Fenchurch  Street,  on  the  east  sjde  of  the  chnrch, 
a  few  yards  behind  No.  67,  in  this  street,  stands  the  church 
of  ST.  CATHERINE  COLEMAN.  Formerly  a  Haw,  or  Gar- 
den, called  Coleman  Haw,  was  situate  in  this  place ;  hence  the 
addition  of  the  word  Coleman  to  this  church.  It  was  a  very  old 
buikJing,  having  escaped  the  Fire  of  London ;  but  in  1784,  it  was 
taken  down,  and  the  present  building  erected  at  the  parish  ex- 
pense. It  is  a  plain,  but  neat,  and  good  brick  building,  ascended 
by  a  few  steps  from  the  afreet.  The  inside  is  also  plain,  and 
there  are  no  monuments  of  consequence.     An  abstract  of  the 

Act, 
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Act,  12  George  II.  for  rebuilding  this  church  is  given  by  Mail- 
land. * 

The  Church  of  ST.  BENNET,  GRACE  CHURCH,  stands  aft 
the  comer  of  Fenchurch  Street  and  Graeeohttrch  Street  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  founder  of  that  learned  and  enlightened  order 
of  monks,  called  after  him  Benedictines:  of  this  order  were  att 
the  English  Cathedrals,  Carlisle  excepted.  We  have  no  correct 
account  when  this  church  was  first  built;  but,  according  t# 
Stow,  it  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  the  year  1630,  and  men- 
tion is  made  of  it  as  early  as  1190.  It  was  consumed  in  1666, 
and  rebuilt  in  1685.  It  has  a  somewhat  singular  and  command* 
ing  aspect:  four  or  five  round  arched  windows,  and  as  many 
circular  ones  enlighten  the  nave.  Balustrades  adorn  the  body, 
and  the  square  tower  terminates  with  a  cupola,  at  the  summit 
of  which  is  another  short  tower,  formed  of  quadrangular  pro- 
jectments,  and  over  them  a  conical  spire,  with  a  ball,  and  vane. 
1  know  not  that  the  interior  has  any  thing  sufficiently  disj- 
unctive to  deserve  particular  notice.  The  Corinthian  altar* 
piece,  however,  is  spacious,  and  over  it  is  a  large  piece  of  carved 
work,  painted  in  perspective,  representing  the  pillars  and  arched 
roof  of  a  building,  appearing  from  nnder  purple  velvet  festoon 
curtain,  raised  by  two  cherubim.  The  font  also  is  curiously 
wrought  with  cherubim. 

Graceckurch  Street,  is  a  very  excellent  street,  running  from 
the  south  end  of  Pish  Street  Hill,  to  Cornhill,  opposite  Bi- 
f  hopsgate  Street  f     The  name  of  this  street  is  derived  from 

9  V  4  the 

•  Vol.  U.  p.  1114,  et.  irq. 

t  la*  chare*  of  St.  Ethelbvrga,  in  this  kit  named  street,  ought  to  hav« 
been  noticed  before;  and  1  am  obliged  to  the  correspondent  who  has  kindly 
reminded  me  of  it,  and  alto  of  another  church,  in  this  neighbourhood,  (viz.) 
Chat  of  St.  Bartholomew,  near  the  Exchange. 

St.  Ethslsuroa  Cnuace  hat  little  to  recommend  it  to  notice,  though  the 
present  interior  architecture  it  very  ancient,  probably  that  of  the  age  of 
JJenrjr  V*     Mention,  however,  it  made  of  it  moch  earlier  than  this  prriod. 
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the  circumstance  of  there  having  been  formerly  a  Grass  Market 
here.  By  some  of  our  early  authors  it  is  called  Gracious  Street. 
It  has  long  been  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Quakerism,  and  by 
those  writers  it  used,  I  believe,  generally  to  be  called  by  this  latr 
ter  name.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  is  called  Gerescherche, 
as  appears  by  an  Act  relative  to  the  customs,  on  duties,  paid  at 
the  market,  at  which  were  sold  not  only  grass,  hut  corn,  cheese, 
&c.  It  is  at  present  remarkable  for  its  numerous  Coach  lnns,&c 
there  being  not  fewer  than  six  or  seven  respectable  ones,  in,  or 
very  near,  it. 

Lombard  Street,  long  famous  all  over  the  civilized  world  for 
its  rich  bankers,  &c.  turns  out  of  tins   street   opposite  Fen- 
church 

It  is  dedicated  to  the  sister  of  Erenkwald,  fourth  Bishop  of  London,  of 
whom  some  account  has  been  given  in  Part  I.  of  this  volume,  p.  181.  Tbe 
exterior  has  undergone  many  alterations;  bnt  it  is  still  an  old  looking  siuc- 
coed,  plain  building.  The  south  wall  has  four  lofty  pointed  windows ;  ft* 
mullions  taken  away.  The  north  wail  was  once  the  same ;  but  two  are  en- 
tirely closed.  Three  clustered  columns,  forming  four  arches,  produce  a  nave 
and  youth  aisle,  in  which  is  a  gallery. 

The  altar-piece  is  very  neat,  composed  of  six  Corinthian  pilasters,  wit1! 
their  entablature,  and  the  usual  tables,  &c.  An  arch,  with  a  glory,  &c- Arc- 
is  enclosed  within  a  circular  pediment,  on  which  are  three  candlesticks ;  there 
are  four  on  the  cornice. 

In  the  belfry  is  a  carious  stone  statue  of  St.  Michael  slaying  the  dragon. 
There  are  no  monuments  ol  great  interest. 

The  church  of  §t.  Bartdolomew  Exchange,  is  behind  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, in  Bartholomew  Lane.  It  was  consumed  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  re- 
built in  1679*  The-  nave  and  top  of  the  tower  have  rather  an  unusual  ap- 
pearance. The  front  is  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  body,  by  a  short  square 
elevation,  having  a  large  arched  window,  over  the  great  door.  The  tower  is, 
square,  and  crowned  with  arches,  instead  of  turrets,  supported  by  pillars  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  giving  it  *  very  uncouth  and  fantastical  appearance. 
The  interior  is,  upon  the  whole  handsome,  chiefly  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  adorned  in  various  parts  with  cheiubim,  shields,  festoons,  etc.  The  al- 
tar-piece is  richly  adorned,  with  doves,  palm  branches,  lamps,  cartouches, 
shields,  &c.  The  same  also  is  true  of  tbe  pulpit.  The  monuments  are  very 
numerous,  and  in  manj  cases,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  very  opulent  persutis 
for  which  this  neighbourhood  has  long  been  celebrated. 
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church  Street  Its  chief  and  great  ornament,  if  such,  in  its  pro- 
sent  confined  situation,  it  may  be  called,  is  THE  GENERAL 
POST  OFFICE.  It  is  entered  by  No.  11,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Church  of  SL  Mary  Woolnoth,  and  is  one  of  the  most  extea- 
sive  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  world.* 

Important  as  the  concerns  of  this  establishment  are,  (to  a 
commercial  nation  like  onr  own,)  the  edifice  can  merit  no,prais# 
as  a  buijding;  it  stands  behind  Lombard  Street,  from  which  a 
passage,  under  an  arched  gateway,  on  the  south  side,  leads  to 
the  offices.  It  is  a  national  reproach,  when  edifices  of  this  kind, 
which  naturally  (from  onr  great  mercantile  concerns,)  ailbrd 
occasions  for  a  display  of  public  architecture  and  ornament  to  the 
metropolis,  are  so  lost  to  these  purposes.  The  Post  Office  ays* 
tern  is  at  present,  bowe?er,  owing  to  the  late  improvements, 
one  of  the  best  organized  engines  of  fiuance  existing  under  any 
government  It  has  gradually  been  brought  to  its  present  per* 
fection,  being  first  in  the  hands  of  individuals  replete  with  abuse, 
irregularity,  and  uncertainty.  In  its  present  form  it  not  only 
js  a  means  of  bringing  vast  supplies  to  government,  but  com- 
merce derives  from  its  establishment  a  facility  of  correspondence 
which  could"  not  be  acquired  by  any  less  powerful  engine,  and 
which  stands  unrivalled  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  Office  is  under  the  controul  of  two  noblemen,  holding  a  situ- 
ation termed  joint  post-inaster  general.  The  present  post-masters 
are  the  Earl  of  Chichester  and  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  from  whom 
al  appointments  in  this  office  must  proceed,  and  whose  sanction 
is  necessary  to  ail  orders  and  regulations.  The  duly  of  the 
Secretary  is  to  manage,  under  the  Postmaster  General,  the  cor- 
respondence by  post  throughout  the  country,  to  deliver  bis  opi- 
nion upou  all  regulations  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board,  and  its  orders  are  issued  through  jtbis  chancel.  As  almost 
every  one  must  be  interested  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the 

national 

•  In  the  chapter  of  the  general  account  of  the  commerce,  &c.  of  London, 
Put  I.  p.  609,  et  seq.  the  reader  will  find  many  historical  particular*  of  $e 
foA  Office.  $ 
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national  business  of  this  Office ;  and  as  the  public  are  very  little 
acquainted  with  the  great  combination  of  management  and  dispatch 
by  which  this  important  branch  both  of  the  commerce  and  the 
revenue  of  the  country  is  now  transacted,  it  may  not  be  onusefaj 
to  enter  into  a  slight  detail  of  the  process.  The  duty  of  the 
Inland  Office  is  conducted  under  the  more  immediate  sanction  and 
management  of  a  superintending  President ;  it  commences  at  six 
o'clock,  and  is  usually  finished  by  nine  in  the  morning,  except 
in  winter,  when  the  roads  are  bad,  it  is  not  unusual  to  detain  the 
officers  the  whole  of  the  day  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Mails. 

The  letters,  after  they  are  taken  from  the  bags,  are  carefully 
counted,  and  the  amount  taken,  to  check  the  account  of  the 
deputy  postmasters  in  the  country.  They  then  pass  through  the 
hands  of  persons  by  whom  they  are  all  individually  examined,  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  charges  made  by  the  postmasters  from 
whence  they  come ;  and  after  being  stamped  with  the  date,  &c 
they  are  assorted  to  the  different  districts  of  London  and  its  envi- 
rons, as  divided  among  the  letter-carriers.  Previous  to  their 
J>eing  issued  from  this  Office  into  the  hands  of  the  postmen  or 
letter-carriers,  the  amount  is  twice  counted  up  of  each  parcel  of 
letters.  Every  letter-carrier  being  responsible  for  the  accouat 
taken  of  those  letters  that  belong  immediately  to  his  division 
The  payment  of  the  postage  is  given  into  the  receiver-genenuV 
office  three  times  a  week,  where  a  check  for  each  day's  amout 
\h  kept  against  them.  The  greatest  care  and  diligence  are  exerted 
in  order  to  prevent  the  revenue  from  suffering,  from  the  numerous 
hands  through  which  the  letters  must  necessarily  pass  before  Uey 
reach  the  owner ;  and  the  appareqt  precarious  mode  of  collecang 
these  levies  is  regulated  by  plans  that  insure  the  revenue  from 
frauds  that  might  otherwise  so  easily  exist.  The  circumstaxce, 
of  this  great  engine  to  the  commercial  world,  commencing  its 
operations  at  so  early  an  hour,  enables  the  public  to  receive 
thetf  correspondence  before  their  business  of  the  day  is  begun 
upon,  an  advantage  which  does  not  exist  in  any  part  of  tae 
country. 

Attendance 
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Attendance  is  given  in  the  evening*  by  a  different  set  of  clerks, 
who  relieve  duties  with  those  employed  in  the  morning.  The 
office  hoars  are  from  five  to  eight  o'clock,  daring  which  interval 
tfie  letters  which  have  been  put  into  the  principal  office  in  Lom- 
bard Street  are  taken  out,  stamped,  assorted,  and  arranged  up 
to  the  various  divisions  of  the  office,  each  named  from  the  mail 
which  is  dispatched  from  theuce.  The  duty  of  assorting  the  let- 
ters to  those  divisions  is  performed  by  the  jonior  clerks,  who  are  * 
instructed  in  their  first  initiation  in  the  office  iu  the  knowledge 
of  the  situation  of  all  the  post  towns,  and  their  local  situation  to 
one  another  As  the  letters  are  gradually  sorted,  they  are  taken 
away  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  proper  rates  of  postage  placed 
upon  them ;  each  individual  letter  being  at  the  same  time  exa- 
mined, to  detect  double  and  treble  letters,  and  to  preveut  those 
for  and  from  members  of  parliament,  and  priviliged  persons,  being 
charged.  This  part  of  the  duty  is  transacted  by  the  senior  clerks, 
and  who,  on  an  average  can,  in  this  manner,  charge  from  sixty 
to  seventy  letters  in  a  minute.  When  the  letters  have  thus  been 
properly  charged,  they  are  deposited  in  boxes  labelled  by  the 
Barnes  of  the  several  post  towns.  The  person  who  undertakes 
•lis  part  of  the  duty  must  necessarily  be  acquainted  with  the 
virions  villages,  hamlets,  and  residences  of  M.  Pr's  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  towns,  at  his  respective  division,  and  which  is 
dote  with  an  accuracy  that  a  stranger  would  scarcely  believe 
possible  to  obtain  by  any  thing  less  than  an  absolute  local  know- 
ledge of  them.  After  seven  o'clock  the  amouut  of  letters  for  each 
town  is  told  up  and  sent  with  them  to  the  office  in  the  country,  a 
copy  of  which  is  reserved  at  the  General  Office  as  a  check  to  the 
Postmtsters  in  their  remittances.  The  bags  of  letters,  after 
being  tied  and  sealed,  are  divided  and  arranged  into  the  several 
branches  from  the  main  road,  and  given  to  the  Guard :  this  is 
always  completed  by  eight  o'clock,  winter  and  summer.  The 
immense  number  of  letters  that  are  nightly  dispatched  from  henco, 
excite  sensations  of  astonishment  in  the  mind  of  a  bye-stander, 
2  thai 
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that  are  only  exceeded  by  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which 
every  part  of  the  duty  is  managed.  The  number  of  letters  which 
pass  through  this  department  weekly,  amount,  on  an  average,  to 
427,000.  All  the  parts  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism 
are  upon  the  same  expeditious  and  accurate  plan  as  at  the  main 
source.  A  most  admirable  improvement  in  the  conveying  letters 
by  the  General  Post  was  planned  and  effected  by  Mr.  Palmer  iu 
1785,  previous  to  which  they  were  conveyed  by  carts  without 
protection  from  robbing,  and  precarious  in  their  arrival  from 
being  subject  to  delays.  But  they  are  now,  since  the  adoption 
of  the  system  recommended  by  him,  carried  by  coaches,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  mail-coaches,  provided  with  a  guard 
well-armed,  and  forwarded  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  in- 
cluding stoppages.  The  time  of  working  the  mail  is  reckoned 
from  the  arrival  of  the  coach ;  and  as  five  minutes  are  consider- 
ed quite  sufficient  for  changing  horses,  the  Guard  is  directed,  as 
a  part  of  his  duty,  to  report  to  the  Postmaster-General  those 
deputies  who  neglect  to  have  every  thing  ready  for  the  due  for- 
warding of  it.  Government  contracts  with  the  coach-owners 
merely  for  carrying  the  mail ;  the  profits  arising  from  the  carrying 
of  passengers  and  parcels,  and  which  accrue  to  the  coach-keeper, 
are  immense.  The  rapidity  of  this  method  of  conveyance  is 
unequalled,  and  is  naturally  the  subject  of  astonishment  to  all 
foreigners.  One  cannot  easily  conceive  so  complete  a  coubua- 
tion  of  various  interests  to  one  purpose.  The  mails  which  are 
dispatched  from  London,  nightly, : 


Dover 

Salop 

York 

Portsmouth 

Worcester 

Norwich 

Poole 

Liverpool 

Ipswich 

Exeter 

Chester 

Edinburgh 

Taunton 

Manchester 

Cambridge 

Gloucester 

I^eeds 

Brighton,  aud 

B^wtol 

(jlasgow 

Rye. 

The 
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The  charges  of  letters  through  the  Inland  Office  are  regulated 
according  to  the  following  rates: 


Mila. 

10  and 

upwards 

- 

Ad. 

15 

- 

- 

5d. 

20    - 

.    -     - 

• 

W. 

20    . 

.     .    - 

- 

Id. 

50    - 

-    -     - 

- 

Sd. 

80    - 

-     - 

9d. 

120    - 

.     .    . 

- 

-      10<t. 

170    - 

-     - 

- 

-      Ud. 

230    - 

... 

- 

I2d. 

300     * 

-     - 

- 

U.  Id. 

400    - 

.    -    - 

. 

lr.  2d. 

.and  so  on  in  proportion,  at  Id.  for  every  additional  hundred  mile*. 
The  principal  officers  are 

Francis  Freeliug,  Esq.  Secretary  and  Resident  Surveyor. 

Thomas  Hasker,  Esq.  Inspector  of  Mail  Coaches. 

Daniel  Stow,  Esq.  Superintending   President  of  the  Inland 

Office. 
A.  Stanhope,  Esq.  and  H.  Darlot,  Esq.  Comptrollers  of  the 
Foreign  Office. 

T.  Mortlock,  Esq,  Receiver-General. 

Seven  Surveyors,  viz.  Samuel  Woodcock,  J.  Western,  I*  Aust, 

A.  Scot,  G.  Hodgson,  G.  Hart,  A.  Godby,  Esq. 
A.  Parkin,  Esq.  Solicitor. 
J.  Kaye,  Esq.  Architect. 

There  are  also  six  seniors  of  this  department,  called  Clerks, 
of  the  Road,  who  enjoy  jointly  the  privilege  of  franking  News- 
papers to  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  This 
privilege  is  allowed  to  them,  perhaps,  after  forty  years  servi- 

.     tude, 
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tilde,  find  they  rise  to  it  by  rotation,  fro*  *  salary  of  from 
60/.  to  300/.  per  annum,  which  is  the  highest  given  to  the  Clerks 
in  this  department.  1  must  here  lament,  that  in  an  office  so 
well  constructed,  and  of  such  national  importance  and  geueral 
benefit,  better  care  is  not  taken  by  the  Government  of  faithful 
and  meritorious  servants ;  who,  after  spending  the  prime  of  life 
in  certainly  one  of  the  most  responsible  and  useful  places  under 
the  Crown,  at  the  age  of  perhaps  sixty  years,  are  obliged  to 
commence  a  trade  of  vending  Newspapers.  The  allowance  made 
by  the  several  publishers  for  circulation  being  the  only  reward  of 
a  generous  nation  for  such  faithful  servitude.  Why  does  not  Go- 
vernment take  these  perquisites  into  their  owu  bauds,  and  reward 
their  servants  somewhat  liberally  for  their  labour  ?  and  that  at 
a  time  of  life  when  nature  would  enable  them  to  enjoy  it  ?  In- 
stead of  this,  not  one  in  a  hundred  lives  to  arrive  at  this  emi- 
nence, so  as  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  franking,  and  when  this  is 
the  case  it  too  often  happens,  that  from  necessity  they  are  so  em- 
barrassed and  surrounded  with  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  a  low 
income  so  many  years,  that  before  such  embarrassments  can  be 
overcome,  they  retire  from  the  scene  of  life,  and  usually  leave 
their  family  to  misery  and  want 

The  Foreign  Office  is  also  in  the  same  yard,  but  as  the  busi- 
ness is  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  In  laud  Office  Doty, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  very  minute  particulars. 
Letters  are  received  and  delivered  here  for  all  foreign  parts,  (ex- 
cept for  Surinam,  Jamaica,  Leeward  Islands,  and  America,  which 
office  is  connected  with  the  Inland,  and  under  the  same  manage- 
meut :  letters  for  these  places  being  sent  to  Falmouth  to  be  for- 
warded by  the  packets  the  first  and  third  Wednesday  in  every 
month.)  The  Clerks  attend  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  (called  post 
nights)  till  IS  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  letters  ;  on 
every  other  night  till  6  o'clock  only.  The  office  is  under  the  im- 
mediate management  of  two  Comptrollers.  There  are  14  Clerks, 
and  about  33  Letter  Carriers* 

The 
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The  Inland  Letter  Carrier's  office  is  adjoining,  which  iiabo  used 
for  the  reception  of  Newspapers,  franked  by  privileged  persons, 
where  they  are  assorted  and  put  into  the  bags  by  a  certain  number 
of  Letter  Carriers,  who  attend  in  the  evening  for  that  purpose 
previously  to  the  bags  going  into  the  Inland  Office  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  letters.  This  office  is  also  under  the  fiva&agenent  of 
two  Inspectors  who  are  selected  from  among  the  Letter  Car- 
riers, There  are  106  persons  employed  in  the  Letter  Carriers' 
Office.  As  I  intend  more  fully  to  enter  into  the  Two  Penny 
Post  account  in  my  description  of  Gerrard  Street  Office,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  than  that  here  is  a  Gene* 
ral  Receiving  Office,  there  about  eighty  men  are  dispatched 
four  and  .six  times  a  day  for  delivering  letters  east  of  Temple 
Bar ;  there  are  also  several  other  important  offices  that  claim 
no  particular  notice :  the  Secretary's,  the  Dead  Letter,  Letter  Bill, 
Bye  Letter.  Receiver  General's,  Mail  Coach,  and  Returned  Letter 
Office.  In  Abcburch  lane,  adjoining  the  Office  is  the  residence 
of  the  Secretary,  the  Superintending  President's  Office,  and  the 
Ship  Letter  Office.  In  Sherborne  Lane  is  the  Money  Order  Office  • 
for  the  security  of  small  sums  sent  by  post 

The  Post  Office  is  an  annually  increasing  source  of  revenue  to 
Government;  and  as  the  charge  of  postage  has  of  late  considera- 
bly increased,  the  receipts  of  course  have  risen  to  a  most  enor- 
mous amount.  Nearly  three  years  ago  an  additional  duty  of  one 
penny  on  all  letters  carried  more  than  twenty  miles  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  no  less  a  sum  than  220,000/. ;  and  in  this  pre- 
sent Session  of  Parliament  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  tax 
af  one  penny  on  each  Newspaper  sent  by  post  would  produce  an 
annual  revenue  of  50,000/.  This,  it  is  true,  has  not  yet  been 
acted  upon,*  but  the  estimate  is  curious,  as  exhibiting  the  vast 

extent 

•  Since  this  account  was  written,  the  public  prints  inform  us,  tliat  this  part 
oCthe  Minister's  Ways  and  Meaus  has  been  abandoned  j  not  because,  had  it 
been  carried  into  effect,  without  any  other  re-acting  circumstance,  such  an  in- 
crease of  revenue  would  not  have  been  the  result ;  bat  it  was  suggested,  that, 
tbt  decrease  in  the  actual  sale  of  newspapers,  occasioned  by  this  tax,  would 

injur© 
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•stent  of  inland  correspondence  by  means  of  the  Post-Office : 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  also  proposed  certain  new 
regulations  respecting  the  East  India  and  Foreign  Postage,  by 
which  an  increased  revenue  of  79,000/.  is  expected.  Should 
these  expectations  be  realized,  it  is  probable  that  the  gross  reve- 
nue of  the  Post  Office  eannot  fall  much  short  of  900,000/. 

It  will  be  expected  that  some  notice  should  be  here  taken  of 
the  intended  removal  of  the  Post  Office.  It  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  a  Bill  for  that  purpose  is  now  in  its  progress  through 
Parliament,  and  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  passing  into  an  Act ;  by 
which  this  magnificent  branch  of  the  national  revenue  will  be  re- 
moved to  a  building  suitable  to  its  importance,  to  be  erected  on 
a  plot  of  ground  now  occupied  by  houses  at  the  south  corner  of 
8t.  Martin's  le  Grand,  a  situation  evidently  more  suitable  to  the 
convenience  of  the  great  majority  of  the  trading  part  of  the 
Metropolis,  as  well  as  more  honourable  and  ornamental  to  the 
City  of  London.  The  expense  of  the  intended  uew  building,  &c 
has  been  estimated  at  about  800,000/. 

The  name  of  Lombard  Street  is  derived  from  the  Italian  mer- 
chants, who  first  introduced  the  ancient  system  of  banking  into  this 
country,  and  were  called,  both  here  and  in  France,  Lombards, 
or  Tuscans.  I  need  not,  however,  enlarge ;  the  reader  will  find 
ample  information  on  this  subject  in  the  preceding  volume,  under 
the  article  Bank  of  England.  At  present  there  are  about  se- 
venteen Bankers  in  this  street,  besides  several  others  in  the 
Courts,  Lanes,  &c.  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Pho> 
nix  Fire  Office;  the  Pelican,  Life  Office,  and  the  Globe  In- 
surance Office,  *  are  situated  in  this  street ;  as  are  also  the  Sea 

Policy 

injure  the  revenue  by  loss  in  the  distribution  of  stamps,  more  than  would  be 
gained  by  the  tax  of  a  penny  ou  the  postage. 

*  This  is  also  at  No.  1,  Cornbill,  and  has  been  distinctly  noticed  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  this  volume,  (p.  £65 ;)  for  some  particulars  of  which  I  am 
obliged  to  Mr.  VVilletts,  an  intelligent  gentleman  connected  with  that  exten- 
sive concern.     Lombard  Street  was  early  the  seat  of  this  plan  of  Assurance. 
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Policy  Office,  and  the  Gunpowder  Office.  The  former  for  the 
distributing  of  stamps,  and  the  registering  of  warrants,  con- 
nected with  the  establishment :  with  the  precise  objects  of  the 
latter  I  am  not  acquainted.  This  is  perhaps  the  richest  street 
in  Europe,  yet  extremely  narrow,  and  inconvenient,  though  the 
west  end,  *  which  was  formerly  mnch  the  narrowest,  has  recently 
been  considerably  widened,  and  improved.  Here  are  "  mansions 
adorned  by  all  the  attractions  of  Grecian  architecture ;  but  uofor- 
nately  so  near  the  cart- way,  that  their  fronts  are  constantly  de- 
filed  with  filth."  f  It  is  said  that  the  Earls  of  Sussex  had  their 
residence  here,  and  that  here  stood  a  palace,  granted  by  Ed- 
ward III.  in  1348,  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  now  the  House 
of  Commons,  Westminster.  Lombard  Street,  therefore,  it  ap- 
pears, has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  liberality  to  St  Stephen's 
Chapel !  About  twelve  streets,  courts,  and  alleys,  branch  out 
of  this  street,  almost  every  one  of  which  are  filled  with  riches. 
Mansion  House  Street  is  at  the  west  end,  and  Gracechurch  Street 
at  the  east. 

The  Church  of  ST.  MARY,  WOOLNOTH,  to  which  was 
united  after  the  Great  Fire,  that  of  St.  Mary,  Woolchurch,  so 
called  on  account  of  having  had  a  large  beam  for  weighing 
wool,  in  the  church-yard,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  St.  Swi- 
thin'8  Lane,  west  side  of  the  Post  Office  and  nearly  opposite 
Pope'g  Head  Alley.  It  derives  its  additional  name  from  its 
proximity  to  the  Wool  staple,  formerly  here.  It  was  built  by 
that  inconsistent  pupil  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's,  Nicholas 
Hawks  moor,  who,  in  the  erection  of  this  and  some  other  of  his 
churches,  "  played  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven/*  as 
to  procure  him  much  severe  posthumous  censure,   though,  as  a 

Part  HI.  2  X  man, 

or  Insurance  ;  Policies  of  Insurance  are  distinctly  mentioned  before  the  year 
1 600 ;  meetings  of  merchants  were  holden  in  this  street  for  that  purpose.  Sea 
MAlynes's  Lex  Merc  at  aria. 

•  Not  the  East  end,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  IV.  430. 
♦  For  an  account  of  several  remains  of  antiquity,  dug  up  in  this  street  and 
iu  vicinity,  see  before,  Vol.  1,  pp.  95, 94. 
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man,  with  a  character  unimpeached.  This  church  was  not  wholly 
destroyed  by  the  fire;  but  though  patched  up  for  a  few  yean, 
it  was  entirely  rebuilt,  and  finished  in  1719,  in  its  present  half 
prison-like,  half  Grecian,  and  elegant  style.  The  Lombard 
Street  front  partakes  of  the  first  part  of  this  character ;  nor  k 
the  entrance,  or  porch  under  the  tower,  much  better.  II  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  architect  was  determined,  by  the  strength 
and  clumsiness  of  these  walls,  to  shut  out  all  intrusion  of  the 
Neighbouring  God  of  Mammon  on  the  nobler  objects  and  duties 
of  the  interior.  Massy  rustic  work,  and  empty  niches,  in  lieu  of 
windows,  indeed  give  this  church  much  more  the  appearance  of  a 
place  of  confinement  for  the  licentious,  than  of  a  house  devoted 
to  the  free  and  pleasing  exercise  of  a  rational  worship;  one  does 
not,  therefore,  regret  that  it  is  so  much  surrounded  with  houses 
as  to  render  even  the  more  graceful  square  tower  almost  invisible. 
It  is,  however,  somewhat  kept  in  countenance,  by  the  almost 
equally  heavy  Mansion  House,  *  a  little  more  westward.  The 
modest  and  exquisitely  beautiful  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  Wall- 
brook,  as  if  ashamed  of  its  neighbours,  stands,  a  little  more  west- 
ward still,  and  hides  its  beauties  behind  the  last  named  building. 
This  church  I  have  described  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  present 
volume. 

However  defective  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  may 
be,  at  least,  in  a  great  portion  of  its  exterior,  it  possesses  many 
graces  within ;  and  though  dark,  is  both  chaste  and  magnificent 
The  principal  lights  are  admitted  through  large  arched  windows, 
forming  part  of  a  dome.  The  whole  interior  is  of  the  Corin- 
thian order.  Twelve  pillars,  three  m  the  four  angles,  support- 
ing an  enriched  entablature,  form  the  nave.  Over  each  great  in- 
tercolumniation  is  a  beautiful  arch  ;  the  cardinal  points  of  which 
are  windows.  The  ceiling  above  them  is  horizontal,  but  has  a  rich 
cornice  and  handsome  panne!,  with  a  rose  in  the  centre,  and  palm 
branches  in  the  corners.  The  entablature  of  the  pillars  extends 
across  the  aisles,  and  is  supported  by  pilasters. 

The 
*  Described  in  the  preceding  Volume. 
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The  altar-piece  is  beautifully  enclosed  by  scroll-work  railing; 
and  the  table  is  of  marble  on  spiral  legs.  It  is  altogether  rich  and 
grand. 

Of  the  monuments  little  can  be  said ;  only  that  the  Vyner  fa- 
mily had  their  vault  hers  before  the  present  edifice  was  erected. 
Of  Sir  Robert,  during  his  mayoralty,  in  1675,  an  anecdote  is 
laid  that  shews  the  familiarity  which  Charles  II.  allowed  to 
be  indulged  on  seine  occasions,  in  his  royal  presence.  In  that 
year  this  wit-loving  monarch  honoured  the  Lord  Mayor  by  a 
Visit  in  Lombard  Street.  "  His  Majesty  was  for  retiring, 
after  staying  the  usual  time,  but  Sir  Robert,  filled  with  good 
liquor  and  loyalty,  laid  hold  of  the  King,  and  swore,  "  Sir,  you 
Shall  take  t'other  bottle."  The  airy  monarch  looked  kindly  at 
him  over  the  shoulder,  and  with  a  smile  and  graceful  air,  repeated 
this  line  of  the  old  song : 

"  He  tint'*  drank  ii  at  great  at  a  king," 

and  immediately  turned   back,   and  complied  with  his  land* 
lord."  * 

The  late  rector  was  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  M.  A.,  formerly  of 
Olney,  Backs.  Mr.  Newton  was,  in  his  early  life,  a  sailor,  and 
adopted  such  a  conduct  as  persons  of  that  profession  are  but  tod 
apt  to  do.  He  afterwards  became  a  most  zealous  Calviaist* 
Methodist,  and  withal  a  very  good  man.  He  was  the  friend  ef 
the  unfortunate  poet  Cowper,  "  and  the  the  guide  of  his  religious 
principles,"  f  a  circumstance,  perhaps,  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, if  it  be  true,  as  is  generally  said,  that  those  principles 
deprived  one  of  the  best  of  men  of  his  reason,  and  the  lovers  of 
genuine  poesy  of  one  of  their  brightest  ornaments.  Mr.  Newton 
died  about  the  year  1808,  and  was  succeeded  at  St.  Mary  Wool- 
notb,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Birch,  M.  A.  a  brother,  I  believe,  of  the 
present  worthy  and  highly  respected  Lord  Mayor. 

2X2  Next 

•  Spectator,  No.  46*. 
t  Mai.  Lond.  Red.  IV.  490. 
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Next  to  the  house  JVo,  59.,  and  near  Bell  Alley,  in  tuts  street, 
i«  the  Church  of  ST.  EDMUND  THE  KING,  originally  be- 
longing  to  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate;  but  given  to 
the  See  of  Canterbury  after  the  suppression  of  religious  houses; 
in  this  See  it  still  remains.  It  shared  the  commou  fate  of  almost 
all  those  in  that  part  of  the  Metropolis,  in  1666,  and  was  rebuilt 
in  1690,  ia  a  style  of  architecture  impossible  to  describe  so  as  to 
be  understood.  The  exterior  consists  of  two  stories,  of  the  suae 
irregular  order,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be  allowed.  The  steeple, 
however,  is  very  handsome.  The  interior  has  a  Northern  altar, 
in  a  square  sacrarium,  probably  Saxon,  terminating  in  a  done, 
representing  a  nimbus,  with  Hebrew  characters  in  the  centre; 
and  above  a  circle  of  windows.  A  very  large  window  under  these 
is  elegantly  painted  with  the  arms  of  Queen  Anne.  The  altar* 
piece  is  very  neat ;  as  are  also  the  front,  the  pulpit,  and  the  little 
organ-gallery.  Iu  other  respects  the  church  is  plain.  The  pul- 
pit and  desk  stand  where  the  altar  is  usually  placed ;  and,  do 
doubt,  the  pious  worshippers  And  that  the  universal  Parent  of 
mankind  is  as  easily  found,  by  the  sincere  heart,  iu  the  North  as 
in  the  East,  and  that  the  devotion  of  the  soul,  rather  than  the 
posture  of  the  body,  is  that  which  pleases  the  Great  Omnipotent 
Father. 

Here  are  a  few  good  monuments,  particularly  one  of  statuary 
marble,  on  I  he  north  wall,  representing  Hope  reclining  on  an 
urn,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Milles, 
Dean  of  Exeter,  and  rector  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Edmund 
the  King,  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeon,  which  stood  on  the  west  side 
of  Nicholas  Lane,  but  was  not  rebuilt  after  the  Fire.  The  site 
is  now  a  burial-ground.  Dr.  Milles  was  also  President  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  died  February  13, 1784,  aged  seventy 
years.*  There  is  a  handsome  sarcophagus,  pyramid,  and  tablet, 
with  a  long  latin  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Ironside, 
Esq.  lord  mayor,  who  died  during  his  mayoralty  in  1753. 

St 

*  For  an  account  of  Detn  Milles,  and  Mine  of  hi*  many  literary  laboow,  see 
Gent.  Mdg.  Vol.  UV.  p.  1SS. 
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St  Edmund  the  King,  the  patron  saint  of  this  church,  was  a 
Saxon  king  of  the  East* Angles.  lie  was  shot  with  arrows  by 
the  Danes  in  the  year  870,  being  tied  to  a  tree,  at  Hoxton,  in 
Suffolk,  for  his  atedfast  adherence  to  the  Christian  religion. 

Near  Gracechurch  .Street,  in  Lombard  Street,  standing  a  little 
in  from  the  street,  near  No.  48,  is  the  church  of  ALLH ALLOWS, 
LOMBARD  STREET,  the  first  account  of  which  occurs  in  the 
year  1053.*  The  original  fabric  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
conflagration  so  often  mentioned,  and  was  re- constructed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  in  the  year  1694.  It  has  nothing  peculiar 
in  its  external  architecture.  It  has  a  plain  square  tower,  with 
a  superstructure  of  open  work.  The  interior  corresponds  with 
the  rest  of  the  building  in  neatness  and  durability  ;  but  exceeds 
the  exterior  in  the  gracefulness  of  its  construction ;  though  there 
are  no  detached  pillars,  except  at  the  chancel  and  the  west  end, 
and  those  square,  yet  the  whole  has  a  peculiar  air  of  magnifi- 
cence :  a  stile  resembling  the  Normun  prevails  in  the  arches ; 
but  the  church  is  well  and  beautifully  lighted,  particularly  by 
the  windows  on  each  side  of  the  grand  Composite  altar-piece ; 
one  of  these  windows  is  paiuted,  so  as  to  exhibit  bouses  in  per* 
spective.    There  are  no  monnments  of  peculiar  iuterest. 

Opposite  this  church  is  White  Hmrt  Court,  in  which  is  the 
oldest  Quakers'  Meeting- House  in  London.  Here  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  celebrated  George  Pox,  taugfct  "  the 
ways  of  peace/'  to  their  numerous  hearers ;  and  here  they  were 
both  seized,  on  a  Sunday,  by  the  rabble  soldiery,  who,  unaent, 
ventured  to  break  in  upon  the  worship  of  these  harmless,  but 
mistaken  teachers,  f 

We  will  now  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tower  Hill ;  and 
complete  the  present  route,  by  noticing  those  objects  of  import- 
ance in  the  road  from  Great  Tower  Street  to  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard. 

2X3  The 

*  See  Dugdale'a  Mooasticon  Anglicanum. 
♦  Mai.  Lond.  Red.  I.  50, 
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The  ancient,  beautiful,  and  spacious  cfturen  of- 
LOWS,  BARKING,  is  situated  at  ilia  corner  of  , 
in  Great  Tower  Street    It  ia  one  of  the  moat  ancient  i 
in  London  ;  and,  as  it  escaped  the  Great  Fhre,  long  pr 
original  character,    it  haa  the  additional  name  of  £a 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  belonged  to  the  abbess* 
of  that  name  in  Essex.    The  stile  ia  that  which*!*! 
caMed  tht  modern  Gothic,  hot  in  this  respect  it  'ia  not 
seme  ef  the  pillars  being  Tuscan.    It  has  very  lately  i 
a  complete  repair,  both  internally  and  externally : 
completed  I  hare  not  been  ab(e  to  gain  admission4! 
interior.  •  !!  *"* 

The  church  of  ST.  DUNSTAN'S  IN  THB  BAST,  i*  I 
on  Si.  Dwutan's  Hill.  There  is  a  mixture  in  the  i 
character  of  this  church :  the  body  is  plain ;  bat  the  ( 
pleasing  effect ;  it  is  of  the  modern  Gothic ;  light,  and 
by  oat-works  at  the  angles.  It  ia  divided  into  three' 
germinated  at  the  comers  by  fonr  handsome  pinnaclee*  iftn 
midst  of  which  rises  a  lofty  spire,  en  the  narrow  crowns 
Gothic  archea,  apparently  tottering  to  their  base 
weight.  The  annexed  View  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  1 
rect  idea  of  this  bean t if u  I  steeple  than  any  worde  which  ft 
mand.  This  church  was  only  parttaKy  destroyed  in  1< 
the  tower*  is  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  walls  are  enppdlmjgj 
Ave  Tuscan  pillars,  and  two  semi-pillarsin  1ength,with  plaint 
and  key-stones  ;  over  these,  on  each  side,  are  clerestory  * 
meant  for  Gothic ;  but,  in  fact,  neither  that  nor  Grecian.  — -^ 
is  a  large  one  at  the  east  end,  which  has  fonr  ranlHonVnlfar- 
einqne-foil  arches.  The  altar-piece,  and  the  whole  of  thetMt 
end  ef  the  church  is  very  handsome,  having  six  C^rinthiaV  jmT 
*  hrs,  supporting  an  entablature,  an  arch,  and  an  attic,  eerleWsf 
by  carving.  This  is  surmounted  by  four  Composite  pillars,  edfllS' 
Matures,  and  circular  pediment ;  the  tympanum  is  also  ornaments^ 
with  carved  work ;  the  whole,  with  the  paintings  of  angels,  4a 

haa 


ST  DUN  STAN  S  IN  THE    EAST. 
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has  a  grind  and  beautiful  appearance.    The  ceilings  are  gene- 
rally plain. 

There  are  several  monuments,  some  of  them  good  ones,  in  this 
church :  on  the  north  wall,  is  one  of  the  Composite  order,  to 
Lady  Moore,  wife  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  Alderman,  1698; 
under  this  a  sculptured  pedestal,  &c.  to  Sir  John  himself,  knight 
and  lord  mayor,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  president  of  Christ's 
Hospital:  he  died  in  1702,  aged  eighty -two.  A  Corinthian 
monument,  over  the  vestry-door,  is  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Russell,  L*dy  Elizabeth  Waterman,  his  wife,  afterwards  wife  of 
Sir  George  Waterman ;  and  Kenrick  Russell,  fifth  son  of  Robert. 
Here  also  is  a  very  neat  sarcophagus,  with  inlaid  tablets,  a 
pyramid,  and  curtains,  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Turner,  Esq. 
Alderman  of  Tower  Ward  :  there  is  another  at  the  west  end  to 
the  memory  of  Thomas  Turner,  his  son,  aged  27:  he  died  whilst 
on  his  travels  in  Germany  :  it  is  here  said  of  him,  that 

"  He  knew  no  joy  but  friendship  might  divide, 
Or  gare  his  parents  grief,  bat  when  he  died." 

The  celebrated  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  knighted  and 
appointed  rear-admiral,  for  bis  services  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spa* 
uish  Armada,  is  mentioned  among  the  monuments :  he  was  not, 
however,  buried  here ;  but,  dying  off  Porto  Rico  in  1595,  was 
committed  to  the  element  where  be  acquired  his  fame.* 

This  church  is  one  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  peculiars, 
and  is  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  that  see.  The  late  learned 
and  excellent  Dr.  John  Jortin,  author  of  the  well-known  "  Re- 
marks on  Ecclesiastical  History/'—"  Life  of  Erasmus/'  &c.  &e. 
was  rector  of  this  parish ;  he  died  in  1770.  That  truly  bene- 
volent man,  the  poor  and  the  prisoner's  friend,  the  Rev.  Canham* 
Sparke,  was  at  one  time  curate  of  this  parisb.f 

2*4  Ths 

*  Granger's  Biographical  History  of  England, 
t  See  The  Uui? etsal  Magazine,  for  June  1701 ;   sad  the  Gent.  Mag 
Vol.  XX.  p.  5U. 
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The  patron  saint  of  this  church,  was  born  at  Glastonbury,  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  He  was  a  prelate  of 
distinguished  piety,  learning,  and  ingenuity,  excelling  in  paint- 
ing, music,  &c.  and  as  a  worker  in  iron  and  brass :  he,  however, 
devoted  himself  to  extreme  mortification ;  and  buried  himself,  a 
great  part  of  his.  time,  in  a  small  cell  at  Glastonbury  Abbey: 
when  all  the  strange  stories,  true  and  false,  which  are  told  of 
this  worthy  man,  are  forgotten,  his  virtues  and  talents  will  ever 
live  in  the  memory  of  the  truly  good  and  wise. 

Rood  Lane,  turning  out  of  Little  Tower  Street,  into  Fen* 
church  Street,  is  so  called  on  account  of  a  Rood,  or  Cross,  having 
been  placed  in  the  church-yard,  whilst  the  old  church  in  this 
street  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt ;  during  which  time  the  obla- 
tions, or  pious  gifts,  made  to  the  Rood,  were  employed  towards 
the  building.  This  was  at  one  time  a  common  mode  of  raising 
mouey  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes  :  —  we  still  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  shape  of  Easter  offerings,  tythes,  briefs,  rates,  &c 
On  the  23d  of  May,  1538,  the  rood,  and  the  little  tabernacle  in 
which  it  was  contained,  were  demolished  by  some  unknown,  pro- 
fane, probably  iutoxicated,  persons,  called  by  some,  Reformers. 

The  church  of  ST.  MARGARET  PATTENS  stand*  in  this 
street.  It  had  the  additional  name  of  Pattens,  according  to 
Stowe,  and  others,  from  Pattens  being  sold  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  of  great  age ;  but  being  destroyed  in  1666,  was  re* 
built,  and  had  the  church  of  St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch,  uuited  to 
it.  The  fronts  are  slightly  ornamented ;  but  the  tower  and  very 
lofty  spire,  are  handsome.  The  spire  is  covered  with  copper. 
The  steeple,  altogether,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Doric  archi- 
tecture. The  interior  is  Corinthian.  Three  pillars  support  an 
architrave,  over  which  are  small  plain  arches  and  circular  win- 
dows. The  windows  below  are  arched.  The  roof  swells  into  a 
cove,  being  supported  by  arches,  ornamented  with  fret-work. 
The  gallery  is  on  Ionic  pillars;  but  the  altar-piece  is  Corinthian, 
consisting  of  two  pillars,  witii  a  circular  broken  pediment,  under 
which  are  the  usual  tablets,  and  below  a  good  painting  of  angels, 

8  administering 
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administering  to  the  Saviour.  The  earrings,  above  and  beneath 
the  Creed  and  the  Paternoster,  are  extremely  fine,  "  and  unques- 
tionably by  Gibbon."* 

Among  the  rectors  we  may  notice  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Birch, 
a  well-known  and  able  historical  and  biographical  writer,  wh» 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St  John,  Clerkenwell,  November  23, 
1705,  of  parents  who  were  Quakers  ;f  but  his  love  of  general 
learning,  and,  still  more,  his  love  of  sooiety,  the  very  best  means 
of  acquiring  useful  information,  almost  naturally  led  him  to  leava 
the  sect  ia  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  to  attach  himself  to 
that  denomination  that  would  best  appreciate  and  encourage  hk 
talents  and  pursuits.  He  was  not,  what  is  called  a  man  of  learn* 
ing ;  of  the  ancient  Latin  classics  he  knew  little  from  their  origi- 
nals ;  of  Greek  still  less ;  but  he  nevertheless  possessed  a  greater 
fund  of  information  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  wlia 
are  deeply  skilled  in  the  learned  languages ;  the  time  occupied 
in  such  acquirements  being,  with  such  an  attentive  reader  anfl 
accurate  observer  as  Dr.  Birch,  much  better  employed  in  the 
acquirement  of  original  and  practical  knowledge  :— rarely  do  men 
of  profound  classical  learning  write  books  of  general  utility ;  anA 
still  more  rarely  do  men  of  such  indefatigable  research  write  .or 
compile  any  other ;  well  therefore  did  Dr.  Birch  merit  the  titles 
of  D.  D.J  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  He  was,  in  1753,  elected  Se- 
cretary of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  wrote  a  very  excel- 
lent history  j  and  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum* 
to  which  he  was  a  munificent  contributor.  His  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  betwixt  London  and  Hampstead, 
on  the  9th  of  January,  1766  :  it  is  thought  that  this  fall  was  itself 
occasioned  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Whalley,  M.  A.  was  also  rector  of  these 
united  parishes.  He  was  a  learned  and  ingenious  man,  and  au- 
thor 

#  Mai.  Lund.  IV.  100. 
t  Kippis't  Biograph.  Brit.  AaT.  Birch. 
X  For  this  degree  he  bad  two  diplomas :  one  from  the  Marischal  College* 
Aberdeen,  and  the  other  from  Dr.  Herring,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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tbor  of  a  curious  work  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare ;  A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Evidences  and  Authenticity  of  the  Gospels;  An 
Edition  of  the  works  of  Ben  Johnson,  with  Notes ;  Verses  pre- 
fixed to  Hervey's  Meditations;  and  some  Sermons.  He  died  in 
1791.* 

Mincing  Lane,  which  we  passed  on  the  way  to  Rood  Lane, 
was  originally  Minchun  Lane,  and  was  so  called  from  some  tene- 
ments belonging  to  the  Minckuns,  or  Nuns  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishops- 
gate  Street.  In  this  street  are  some  very  excellent  houses, 
built  in  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  stile,  for  the  use  of  the  richest 
City  Merchants.  Clothworkers'  Hall,  in  this  Lane,  has  been 
described  hi  the  preceding  volume. 

Little  East  Cheap  commences  al  the  west  end  of  Little  Tower 
Street,  at  about  103 :  in  the  first  of  these  streets  turns  Love 
Lane,  in  which  stands  The  King's  Weigh  House,  on  the  site  of 
St.  Andrew  Hubbard's  church,  which  was  burnt  in  the  Great 
-Fire,  and  the  parish  united  to  that  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill.  Before 
that  calamity  the  Weigh  House  was  in  Cornhill.  This  house 
was  formerly  used  (and  still  ought  to  be  used,)  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  frauds  in  the  weight  of  foreign  merchandize,  agree- 
ably to  the  chartered  right  of  tronage  granted  to  the  City  of 
London,  by  several  of  pur  kings,  and  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
disannulled  by  any  subsequent  monarch.  Little,  however,  if  any 
thing  is  now  done  at  "  the  King's  Beam/'  as  there  were  no  com- 
pulsory laws,  and  the  merchauts  all  edged  it  to  be  an  unnecessary 
trouble  and  expence.  The  management  was  chiefly  by  the  Gro- 
cers' Company.  The  Weigh-House  thus  falling  into  disuse,  a 
large  warehouse  was  erected  in  its  room  ;f  and  over  it  was  finished, 
in  1796,  a  large  and  handsome  Dissenting  Meeting- House,  with 
"  three  deep  galleries,  and  an  upper  one  for  a  Charity  School. 
The  pews,  in  the  body  of  the  Meeting,  are  raised  one  above  the 
other,  in  a  very  tasty  manner.    The  pulpit  stauds  somewhat 

higher 

•  Sec  G*nt.  Mag.  Vol.  LXL  p.  773. 
t  When  the  old  Weigh  House  was  taken  down,  many  human  bone  f  were 
discovered  in  the  foundation. 
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higher  than  is  customary,  but  has  a  light  appearance,  and  ii 
very  handsome.  In  short,  the  whole  is  fitted  up  in  an  expensive 
manner,  and  in  a  stile  of  great  elegance/9 

The  Weigb-House  Congregation  was  originally  Presbyterian ; 
hot  the  present  minuter,  Mr.  Clayton,  joined  the  Independents, 
who  are  Calvinists.  Though  this  is  a  very  old  congregation,  H 
does  not  appear  that  there  hare  ever  been  any  ministers  of  note 
for  learning  belonging  to  it :  if,  perhaps,  we  except  the  fate  Dr. 
Wilton.  The  present  minister  is  very  popular,  and  much  beloved 
by  a  large  and  respectable  congregation. 

Botolph  Lane  is  a  busy  street,  leading  out  of  Little  East 
Cheap  into  Thames  Street.  It  is  a  great  mart  for  Spanish  nuts* 
oranges,  lemons,  &c.  Formerly  one  John  Swygo  had  a  great 
honse  and  offices  here,  which  had  been  held  as  chantry  land,  at  an 
annual  rent  of  13/.  6*.  Sd.  When  Edward  VI.  pot  the  finishing 
)iandto  what  Henry  VIII.  had  done  in  this  kind  of  seizure,  the 
whole  was  sold  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  made  it  his  rest* 
denee.  The  Earl  gave  168/.  13*.  4d.  for  it.  We  must  hope  that 
the  prayers  and  intercessions  for  which  those  chant eries,  or  pious 
offering*,  were  bestowed,  had  produced  much  of  their  desired 
effect  before  these  seizures  were  made,  or  else  the  robbery  was 
double,  and  extended  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  Irving :— the 
souls  in  purgatory,  for  whose  benefit  these  prayers  were  made, 
and  the  priests  on  earth,  who  inherited  the  lands  as  a  reward 
for  their  holy  services  :  at  all  events,  whatever  indifference  these 
Reformers  might  have  for  the  feelings  of  the  dead,  they  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  paid  a  little  more  regard  to  the  rightful  property  of 
the  living  :--4hey  might  have  suppressed  the  chanteries  without 
selling  the  laud*  for  their  own  benefit,  had  it  been  only  just  by 
way  of  shewing  the  purity  of  their  motives,  and  of  setting  an 
example  of  fair  dealing,  becoming  the  characters  of  enlightened 
fteforiners. 

The  Church  of  ST.  GEORGE,  BOTOLPH  LANE,  formerly, 
Kke  some  others  in  this  neighbourhood,  belonged  to  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  St.  Saviour,  Bermondsey  ;  but  was  taken  away 

at 
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at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  was  claimed  by  the 
Crown,  in  whose  patronage  it  still  remains.  It  is  sometimes,  bat 
improperly,  called  St.  Botolph's ;  the  church  of  that  name,  at 
Billingsgate,  was  anited  to  this  after  the  Great  Fire,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  benefice  very  much  superior  to  that  of  St 
George,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1674.  It  is  a  small  church  ;  and, 
indeed,  had  it  been  any  larger,  the  passage  between  it  and  the 
houses  had  been  effectual ly  blocked  up ;  for  it  is  completely  and 
very  closely  surrounded ;  though,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  isolated, 
and  that  is  all :  "  two  friends  might  almost  give  each  other  a 
friendly  shake  of  the  hand  from  the  windows  of  the  church  and 
those  of  the  adjoining  houses."  It  is,  however,  a  very  neat  fa- 
bric, of  a  chaste  Grecian  architecture.  The  vault  of  the  nave 
aud  chancel,  and  the  horizontal  ceilings  of  the  aisles,  are  sop- 
ported  by  four  Ionic  pillars.  A  rich  cornice,  terminating  in  the 
entablature  of  the  pillars,  extends  round  the  church.  An  orna- 
mented band,  with  scrolls,  crosses  the  nave  from  each  column; 
and  the  spaces  between  them  are  filled  with  pannels,  also  richly 
ornamented.  The  church  is  well  lighted,  notwithstanding  its 
confined  situation,  by  several  large  arched  windows,  in  the  east, 
north,  south,  and  west  walls.  Almost  the  entire  east  end  of  the 
church  is  occupied  by  the  altar-piece,  of,  the  Composite  order. 
The  pillars,  supported  on  a  basement,  are  imitations  of  lapU 
htzuli  ;  these  pillars  rest  on  a  divided  pediment,  with  the  royal 
arms  in  the  centre. 

An  inscription,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  William 
Beckford,  the  patriotic  lord  mayor  of  London,  who  waa  alderman 
of  the  ward  of  Billingsgate,  is  placed  on  a  lofty  piece  of  iron 
scroll-work*  embellished  with  his  arms,  and  also  with  those  of 
England,  the  City  regalia,  arms,  &c.  This  is  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  chancel,  in  a  large  pew.  These  united  parishes 
are  very  small,  containing,  in  fact,  only  fifty-four  houses,  inha- 
bited by  391  persons,  and  filled  with  industrious,  and,  in  some 
places,  very  opulent  families.  In  Stowe's  time  the  parish  of 
St.  Botolph  was  inhabited  by  foreigners.  That  faithful  topo- 
grapher 
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grapher  and  historian  complains,  that  thirty  householders  in  this 
parish,  occupied  "  the  chief  and  principal  houses,  where  they  paid 
20/.  a  year,  for  a  house  lately  let  for  four  marks.*  [two  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence,]  and  refused  to  pay  their 
quota  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Billingsgate  Ward/1  "  The 
nearer/'  says  he,  "  they  dwell  to  the  water-side,  the  more  they 
give  for  houses ;  and  within  thirty  years  before,  there  were  not 
in  the  whole  ward  above  three  Netherlander,  at  which  time 
there  was,  within  the  said  parish,  levied  for  the  help  of  the  poor, 
27/.  a  year;  but  since  they  came  so  plentifully  thither,  there 
cannot  be  gathered  above  11/.;  for  the  strangers  will  not  contribute 
to  such  charges  as  other  citizens  do/'  The  poor  laws  now  ob- 
viate all  difficulties  of  this  nature ;  and  the  occupiers  of  houses, 
whether  foreigners  or  natives,  are  compelled  to  assist  the  poor  of 
the  parishes  wherein  they  reside. 

Speaking  on  this  subject,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  City  of  London,  where  the  parishes  are  ex- 
tremely small,  and  the  inhabitants  extremely  rich,  though  not  a 
single  pauper  put  in  a  claim  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other, 
still  the  parish  rates  are  most  religiously  exacted,  and  most  ho- 
nourably paid.  I  have  been  informed,  on  most  respectable  autho- 
rity, that  one  house,  standing  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
and  in  St.  Michael's,  Comhill,  paid,  in  poors'  rates,  no  less  a 
sum  than  28/.  in  one  year,  during  which  little  or  no  relief  has 
been  afforded  to  the  poor,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  they  have 
no  poor:  the  former  of  these  parishes  contains  seventy -nine 
houses,  occupied  by  457  persons;  and  the  latter,  ninety-eight 
booses,  with  a  population  of  603  persons.  Almost  all  the  houses 
in  both  these  parishes  are  very  large,  and,  of  course,  very  highly 
rated :  if,  therefore,  my  information  is  correct,  what  must  the  total 
annual  'amount  of  the  poors'  rates  in  these  small  rich  parishes 
be  P  Should  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  districts,  similarly  circum- 
stanced 

*  I  should  suppose  that  tho  houses  in  this  parish  now  average  more  than 
80j.  annual  rent*  and  not  lass  than  40J.  rent  and  taxes.  Stowe  wrote  ia 
J59S. 
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-  atanced  to  these,  and  there  are  some  others  that  are  so,  by  any 
accident  be  compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of  their  parishes,  compared 
with  other  paupers,  they  may  exclaim.  "  surely  the  Hues  are 
fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places,  and  we  have  a  goodly  heritage !" 
It  should,  however,  be  stated,  that  in  parishes,  thus  fortunately 

,  situated,  it  is  usual,  when  any  of  the  parishioners  become  reduced 
in  circumstances,  or  die,  leaving  large  families,  though  not  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  pauperism,  to  relieve  them  by  such  pecuniary 
aids,  annually,  or  otherwise,  as  are  best  calculated  to  render  effec- 
tual assistance,  without  wounding  their  sensibility.  This  is  a  very 
laudable  custom. 

Fish  Street  Hill  has  already  been  noticed :  it  is  entered,  at 
this  place,  from  Pudding  Lane,  formerly  Bother  Lane,  or  Red 
Base  Lane,  from  a  sign  of  the  Red  Rose.  In  this  street*  or 
lane,  the  butchers  of  Eastcheap  had  once  their  scaldiag*hoase  for 
hogs;  and  from  them  the  puddings,  and  other  filth,  were  pat 
into  the  dung* boats  in  the  Thames:  hence  arose  its  present 
name.  Butchers'  Hall,  in  this  lane,  has  been  already  described; 
and  here,  it  has  been  noticed,  commenced  the  Great  and  lament- 
able Fire  of  London,  in  1606. 

From  No.  15,  in  Fish  Street  Hill,  to  M ties' s  Lane,  rant 
Crooked  Lane,  so  called  from  its  winding  or  crooked  turning  out 
of  one  street  iuto  another.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  manufacture 
of  fishing-tackle,  bird  cages,  hand-mills,  &c. 

The  Church,  called  ST.  MICHAEL'S,  CROOKED  LANE, 
stands  in  Miles'*  Lane,  or,  more  properly,  St.  MichaeVs  Lane, 
which  is  derived  from  the  name  of  this  church :  the  addition  of 
Crooked  Lane  is  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  that 
street  The  old  parish  church  was  of  very  ancient  date;  bat 
the  present  one  was  built,  after  the  Great  Fire,  in  1688,  and 
finished  in  1698,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Its  exterior  is  very 
plain,  and  requires  no  particular  description ;  nor  is  the  interior 
much  more  ornamented :  the  altar-piece  is  Corinthian,  consisting 
of  four  pillars,  and  a  divided  pediment  There  is  neither  gallery 
nor  organ  j  and  very  few  tablets. 

To 
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To  this  cbureb  tUe  gallant  Sir  WiHiam  Watlworth,  who  killed 
the  impudent  rebel,  Wat  Tyler,  in  Sniithfield,  bequeathed  "all 
his  lands  and  tenements,  per  annum,  20/.  13*.  4cf."  "  to  find  five 
meet  chaplains/9  Sir  William  died  in  1385,  and  was  buried  in 
this  church.  Walter  Warden  gave  towards  the  finding  of  one 
chaplain,  all  his  tenement,  called  The  Boar's  Head,  m  Eatt- 
cksmp.  The  reader  will  easily  recollect  the  name  of  that  re- 
doubtable knight,  Shakespeare's  Sir  John  Faletaff.  The  house 
given  by  Walter  Warden  was  the  identical  house  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Quickly,  who,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  exclaims 
to  the  Chief  Justice  against  Falstaff,  "  O  my  most  worshipful 
lord,  an't  please  your  grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  East  Cheap, 
and  he  b  arrested  at  my  suit."  "  For  what  sum?"  asks  the 
Chief  Justice.  "  it  is  more/'  answers  Mrs.  Quickly.  •'  than  for 
some,  my  lord,  it  is  for  all—all  I  have ;  ho  hath  eat  me  ont  of 
my  house  and  home— he  hath  put  all  my  sabstance  into  that  fat 
belly  of  his !" 

The  site  of  the  Boer's  Head  Tavern  is  now  occupied  by  parts 
•f  two  houses,  one  of  which  is  numbered  210,  in  Great  East- 
cheap.  In  the  front,  at  the  juncture  of  these  nooses,  is  still  pre- 
served the  head  of  a  boar.  It  is  in  stone,  and  in  good  preserva- 
tion, with  the  date  of  1663  in  the  corner.  Pennant  says,  that  a 
friend  of  his,  who  osed  to  frequent  the  old  boose  when  it  was  a 
tavern,  iuformed  him  that  this  sign  was  origtually  above  the 
thimney-piece,  in  the  great  eating»room. 

In  the  church-yard,  behind  this  Tavern,  there  was  formerly  a 
tablet,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  "  Robert  Preston, 
late  drawer  at  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  in  Great  Eastcheap,  who 
departed  this  life  March  16,  A.D.  1730,  aged  27  years;"  also 
several  lines  of  poetry,  setting  forth  "  Bob's"  sundry  virtues, 
particularly  bis  honesty  and  sobriety,  in  that, 

"  Tho'  nurs'd  among  full  hogsheads,  be  defied 
The  charms  of  wpne,  as  well  as  other's  pride ;" 

and,  moreover,  had  the  singular  virtue  of  drawing  good  wine, 
6  and 
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*n<*  of  taking  "  care  to*  fill   his  pots;'9  ending  with  this  sage 
admonition: 

<r  You  that  on  Bacchus  have  the  like  dependance* 
Pray  copy  Bub  in  measure  ami  attendance."* 

Eastcheap,  according  to  Stowe,f  was  always  famous  for  its 
convivial  doings :  "  The  cookes  cried  hot  ribbes  of  beef  rested, 
pies  well  baked,  and  other  victuals :  there  was  clattering  of  pew- 
ter pots,  harpe,  pipe,  and  sawtrie." 

In  Meetmg-Housc-Yard,  a  paved  court  in  M ilea's  Lane,  on 
the  right  hand  side  from  Cannon  Street,  stands  one  of  the  oldest 
places  of  worship  among  the  Dissenter*  in  the  metropolis.  It  is 
si  large  brick  building,  and  appears  to  have  been  erected  very 
soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  It  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  Fire  of  London,  as  it  was  seized  by  the  minister  of  St.  Mi* 
chael's  until  his  own  church  was  rebuilt  This  meeting-boose 
has  often  changed  hands;  it  is  at  preseut  occupied  by  a  Society 
of  Scotch  Seceders :  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  had  any 
distinguished  person  for  its  minister,  except  the  late  truly  learned 
and  worthy  Dr.  Stephen  Addington. 

A  little  farther  westward  is  the  church- yard  of  ST.  MARTIN 
ORGAR,  and  also  the'remains  of  the  old  church,  now  occupied 
by  a  congregation  of  French  Protestants,  whose  minister  is  Mr. 
De  Bousier.  This  church,  which  was  not  entirely  destroyed 
m  1666,  was  a  very  ancient  rectory  ;  bat,  after  the  Great  Fire, 
the  parish  was  united  with  that  of  St  Clement's,  in  St.  Clement's 
Lane,  opposite.  The  additional  name  of  Orgar  was  given  to 
Ibis  church,  from  the  uame  of  its  founder,  Ordgaros,  who  gave 
this  church,  and  that  of  St  Botolpu's,  Billingsgate,  to  the  ca- 
nons of  St  Paul's.  Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  old 
steeple,  and  the  remainder  of  the  nave  not  burnt,  by  the  body  of 
French  Protestants,  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  it  has  nothing  worth  describing.  The  site  of  the  old  church 
is  used  as  a  burial-ground  for  the  parishioners. 

la 

0  See  the  Universal  Spectator,  its  cited  in  Mai.  Lond.  Red.  IV.  508. 

t  Suitey,  404  $  hi  Pennant,  «8G. 
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In  this  lane  formerly  stood  a  large  house,  called  Beauchamp's 
Ilia,  belonging  to  the  family  of  that  name.  It  was  afterwards 
the  tows  residence  of  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

We  have  now  entered  Cannon  Street,  a  good  street,  with 
many  excellent  houses  and  busy  shops.  This  gives  name  to  a 
Ward  in  which  it  is  situated ;  and  was  formerly  called  Candle* 
wick,  or  Candlewright  Street,  from  being  principally  inhabited 
by  makers  of  tallow  and  wax  candles.  This  street  was  at  one 
time  famous  lor  its  weavers  <*  of  drapery,  tapery,  and  napery." 

In  St.  Clement's  Lane,  stands  the  parish  church  of  ST. 
CLEMENT'S,  EASTCHEAP ;  to  which  is  united  the  parish  of 
St  Martin,  Orgar,  as  above  stated.  I  have  very  little  to  ob- 
serve  of  this  church,  which  was  rebuilt  of  brick  and  stone  in  the 
year  1686.  The  exterior  is  very  plain,  having  a  square  tower, 
surmounted  with  a  balustrade.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  a 
specious  circle,  the  periphery  of  which  is  curious  fret-work. 

Nicholas  Lane,  is  so  uamed  on  account  of  the  church  of  St 
Nicholas,  which  stood  here  before  the  Fire. 

Lawrence  Pountney  Lane,  on  the  south  side  of  Cannon  Street, 
is  so  named  on  account  of  the  church  of  that  name,  was  united 
after  the  Fire  with  the  parish  Church  of  ST.  MARY,  AB- 
CHURCH,  at  the  north  side  of  Cannon  Street,  in  Abchurch 
Lane,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1686.  It  is  a  neat  brick  and  stone 
building,  with  stone  quoins,  window  and  door-cases.  From 
the  square  tower,  which  has  also  quoins  and  windows,  similar  to 
those  in  the  body  of  the  church,  rises  a  cupola,  terminating  iu  a 
spire,  supported  by  sqoare  pillars:  on  the  top  a  bull  and  fane. 
Though  well  constructed  and  neat,  the  interior  has  no  peculiari- 
ties ;  but  the  altar-piece  is  certainly  a  magnificent  piece  of  carved 
work,  and  is  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

Among  the  rectors  of  St.  Mary's  should  be  distinguished  the 
Rev.  James  Nasinitb,  who  published  an  edition  of  Tanner's  No* 
titia  Monastic*,  and  other  useful  works. 

PaatIU.  U  The 
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The  name  of  Peuatuey  to  the  oW  ehureu  of  St  Uwiwcc,  is 
Iron  Sir  John  Peulteney.  Lord  Mayor  in  1330,  13»1,  1333,  and 
1336,  who  mode  that  church,  along  with  a  Chapel  of  taw,  by 
which  this  church  was  augmented  by  a  Mr.  Thomas  Col*  a 
College  of  Jesus,  and  Corpus  Chrfctt.  Edward  III.  oooiimed 
the  grant;  but  the  Vlth  Edward  demolished  it.  It  was  a  Cel» 
lege,  generally  ealled  St.  Lawrence's  Collage*  for  a  master  aid 
twelve  ohaaiaias.  Sir  John  also  built  AllballowB  the  Loss,  the 
church  of  the  Carmelite  Friars,  in  Coventry,  and  a  boas Hftd 
chapel  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  where  Stowe  says  ho  was  hu- 
ried ;  but  Sir  William  Digdnlo  supposes  hint  to  have  been  in- 
terred in  this  church  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  this  church  wan  buried 
Robert  and  Henry  Radcliffe,  Barbs  of  Sussex. 

St.  Mary  9  Ahchnreh,  is  so  called  because  of  its  dedication  to  the 
Virgin  Mary :  the  other  epithet  merely  points  to  its  situation, 
and  is  properly  Up-Church. 

At  the  corner  of  St.  S within' s  Lam%  stands  the  church  of 
ST.  SWITHIN'S,  LONDON  STONE,  so  tailed  out  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  most  excellent  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Chan- 
cellor and  President  of  the  Council  to  King  Egbert,  of  that 
name :  the  addition  of  L#*<k*  Stmt  to  the  name  of  this  church 
is  from  the  long  celebrated  Stent*  in  a  niche,  or  rather  against 
the  south-front  of  the  wall,  within  a  little  pedestal.*  It  has  beea 
the  practice  to  treat  with  supreme  GOflteoipt*  and  ridicule  all  the 
old  "  popish"  saints :  let  us  for  a  moment  take  the  character  of 
the  generality  of  these  saints  from  that  of  Bishop  Switbiu,  as  uw 
very  fairly  may,  and  let  those  of  our  modern  worthies  who  excel 
him  cast  as  mauy  stones  as  they  please  at  his  snyerafiiian  s 
' "  His  feasting,"  .says  Goscelin,  in  his  Life,  "  was  not  with  the 
rich,  but  with  the  needy  and  poor.    His  mouth  was  always  open 

to 

•  A  minute  account  of  this  curious  piece  <  f  antiquity  the  reader  will  find 
in  Part  I.  p.  99,  et  acq.  Opposite  (hit  Stone  stands  a  bouse  called  the  London 
Stone  Eating  House,  or  Dmuig  Booms,  k*pt  by  Mr  Adtaw*  having  *  radn 
imitation,  in  sculpture,  of  the  original  stone  in  the  front.  They  tail  u  that 
this  was  the  fiist  house  built  iu  the  City  after  the  Fire  oi  London. 
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to  invite  sinners  to  repentance:  he  ever  admonished  such  an 
were  standing  to  beware  of  falling,  and  such  as  had  fallen  to  arise 
again  without  delay.  He  was  sparing  and  moderate  in  his  diet, 
taking  not  what  would  fill,  but  what  would  barely  sustain  nature  ; 
and  as  to  sleep,  he  admitted  no  more  than  what,  after  long 
watching  and  much  labour,  was  absolutely  necessary/1  "  In  hb 
conversation  he  always  delivered,  with  modesty  and  humility, 
such  speeches  as  were  edifying  and  profitable  to  his  hearers.*' 
O  that  onr  polemics  and  historians  would  but  exert  themselves  to 
discover  the  virtues  of  these  venerable  prelates  and  others,  with 
as  much  zeal  as  they  manifest  in  the  exposure  of  their  foibles,  and 
their  mistakes ! 

Bishop  Swithin  died  in  the  year  806 :  of  his  canonisation  I 
say  nothing.  The  church  here  dedicated  to  him  is  the  only  one* 
of  the  name  in  this  county.* 

The  original  church  was  of  very  ancient  foundation.  It  was) 
re-built  and  enlarged  in  1 620,  chiefly  at  the  expence  of  Sir  John 
Hind,  Lord  Mayor  in  1391,  and  1404.  At  the  Dissolution  H 
was  seized  by  the  Crown,  and  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford* 
After  the  Great  Fire,  the  parish  .of  St.  Mary  Bothaw,  which 
was  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  was  united  to 
it ,  and  St.  Swithin  had  been  previously  purchased  by.  the  Sal* 
ter's  Company:  the  presentation  still  continues  alternately  m 
this  Company  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

This  is  a  small,  but  truly  beautiful  and  elegant  church.  It  if 
built  of  stone ;  and  has  a  neat  square  Tower,  from  which  rises  a 
spire,  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  balustrade.  The  roof  risen  into 
a  dome,  which  is  covered  with  lead,  and  is  supported  by  demi* 
columns  of  the  Composite  order.  The  altar-piece  is  also  of  the 
Composite  order,  and  is  almost  covered  with  gilt  carvings ;  it  in 

*  There  are  very  few  churches  of  thii  name.  At  tbe  City  of  Norwich, 
in  the  great  Ward  of  Wiroer,  is  one ;  at  tbe  City  of  Worcester  there  it 
another;  and  in  the  City  of  Winchester  there  was  another,  now  united  to  the 
psriih  of  St.  Michael  in  the  Soke. 

2Y2  adorned 
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tfdorned   with  four  fluted  pilasters,  entablature,  and  pediment. 
The  pulpit  is  very  handsome. 

From  the  south  front  a  clock,  projects  ovef  the  foot-way  iut» 
the  street. 

The  learned  Saxonist,  William  Elstob,  Bf.  A.  was  rector 
of  these  parishes  in  1702 ;  and  died  March  3,  1744-15.  He  poV- 
litbed  a  Latin  Translation  of  the  Saxon  Homily  of  Lupus  ;  and 
the  Homily  of  St.  Gregory's  Day,  in  Saxon  and  Latiu.  This 
latter  work  was  accompanied  with  an  English  Translation  and  a 
Preface,  by  his  very  learned  sister,  Elizabeth  Elstob,  who 
resided  with  him  at  Oxford,  and  became  the  partner  of  his  studies. 
She  also  printed  Testimonies  of  Learned  Men  in  favour  of  the 
intended  Editiou  of  the  Saxon  Homilies;  hot  the  Homilies  never 
appeared.  In  1715  she  published  a  Saxon  Grammar.  Mr.  El- 
stob, her  brother,  also  published  An  Essay  on  the  Affinity  be- 
tween the  two  professions  of  Law  and  Divinity ;  also  two  Ser- 
mons; one  for  the  Victory  of  Hochlet,  1704;  and  one  on  Queeu 
Anne's  Accession  ;  besides  several  other  works,  either  wholly,  or 
in  part 

Oxford  Court,  turns  np  a  narrow  passage  by  the  church: 
here  is  Whistler's  Court,  so  called  from  Mf.  Henry  Whistler, 
who  built  the  Parsonage  House  of  St.  Swithin's,  after  the  Great 
Fire.  In  Salter's  Halt  Court,  stands  the  hall  of  that  Company, 
before  described;  part  of  their  premises  are  occupied  as  a 
Cfutpel,  or  Meeting  House,  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  De- 
nomination, unless,  siuce  the  death  of  the  late  pastor,  it  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Independents,  which  I  should  suppose  is  not 
the  case.  This  is  a  very  large  and  good  brick  building,  erected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Willram  HI.,  the  congregation, 
prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  meeting  in  Buckingham  House, 
College  Hill.  It  is  nearly  of  a  square  form,  with  four  large 
galleries;  and  a  small  vestry- room,  behind  the  pulpit.  Here  that 
excellent  man,  and  eloquent  preacher,  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Wor- 
th ington,  taught  the  rational,  the  practical,  and  the  divine 
truths  *f  religion,  to  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  eoogre- 
2  gatioo. 
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tptiion,  for  upwards  of  forty  yearn.  He  was  a  divine  of  the 
true  school,  steady  to  his  own  principles— liberal  towards  all :  a 
firm  believer  in  the  great  and  leading  doctrines  of  Redemption  ; 
bat  an  avowed  enemy  to  bigotry  and  enthusiasm  of  every  kind. 
He  died  at  Worthing.,  in  the  year  1813,*  and  was  succeeded  m 
the  pastoral  office  by  the  present  very"  eloquent  and  popular  Rev. 
William  Bengo  Collyer,  D.  D.  F.  S.  A.,  who,  though  hold- 
ing somewhat  different  tenets  to  those  of  his  predecessor,  whom 
he  loved  and  admired,  is  moderate  and  sensible,  and  has  not 
diminished  either  the  number,  or  the  respectability  of  this  congre- 
gation. 

The  Ward  of  Dowgate  has  given  name  to  the  wharf,  the 
stairs,  and  the  street,  called  Dowgate  Hill.  According  to  Stowe, 
this  name  is  derived  from  its  descent:  a  belter  etymology  is  Lhcr 
Gate,  or  Water  Gate,  f  Chequer  Yard,  on  the  east  side  of  this 
Hill,  was  formerly  Chequer  Lane,  from  an  inn  bearing  that  sign ; 
as  was  Carter  lane,  now  Bush  Lane,  for  its  stables  belonging 
to  Carmen.  The  Chequers,  commonly  attached  to  the  public- 
houses  in  the  Metropolis,  was  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  War- 
rens, Earls  of  Surrey,  who  had  the  exclusive  power  to  grant 

%  Y  3  licenses 

*  Mr.  Wortbington*  besides  a  few  single  sermons,  published  a  Treatise  en 
Fluxions  and  the  Conic  Sections,  &e.  He  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
perty, about  40001.  to  an  amiable  young  lady  (the  daughter  of  a  brother 
clergyman)  whom  he  had  adopted  as  his  daughter,  being  himself  a  widower, 
and  having  no  children.  s  A  circumstance  attending  his  Will,  being  curious, 
and  perhaps  unprecedented,  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  establishing  a 
very  iroportaut  case.  Mr.  W.  died  rather  suddenly*  though  he  had  long 
been  uowejl.  After  his  death  his  Will  could  not,  for  some  time,  be  found  ; 
at  length  one  was  discovered,  written  in  Short  Uand.  This  was  disputed  by 
the  heir  at  law  ;  but  was,  after  considerable  debate  at  Doctors*  Commons, 
confirmed,  especially  as  it  was  supported  by  other  collateral- evidence.  The 
writer  of  this  brief  memoir,  has  more  than  once  heard  the  subject  of  it  de- 
clare, that  he  had  taken  care  for  the  future  comfort  of  Bliss  Price,  who,  dur- 
ing all  his  infirmities*  had  taken  so  much  care  of  him. 

4  See  Part  L  p.  75.  See  also  the  same  place  for  some  account  of  the  Wat* 
fog  Street,    Likewise  Pennant*  *94,  $05. 
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licenses  to  houses  of  entertainment.    In  this  yard  is  the 
called  Plumber's  Hall. 

Near  this  place,  In  Turn/wheel  Lane,  formerly  stood  a  large 
bouse,  emphatically  called  The  Herber,  probably  a  oorrvption  of 
Harbour  Inn.     The  origin  of  this  Palace  is  not  known;  but  it 
belonged    to    Edward  III.,  then   to  the   noble  family  of  the 
Scroopes;    after  them  to  the  Nevilles;  and  here  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  father-in-law  to  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  on  the 
1 6th  of  January,  1468,  lodged,  with  600  men  at  the  Jamoos  con- 
gress of  the  barons.  *    It  very  often  changed  masters :  from  the 
Nevilles,  it  came  to-  George,  Duke  of  Clarence.    At  length,  by 
attainder,  it  came  to  the  Crown.     Richard  111.  repaired  it,  and 
called  it  The  King's  Palace.     Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to  John, 
Earl  of  Oxford ;  the  following  year,  1603,  it  was  bestowed  on 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn ;    and  in  1604,  the  arbitrary  monarch  re- 
stored the  whole  by  Letters  Patent  to  Margaret  Plantagenet, 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  whom  he  afterwards  beheaded ;  and  with 
Her  ended  the  Royal  line  of  the  Plantagenets.     The  Herber 
then  once  more  came  to  the  Crown,  and  the  King  gave  it  to  Sir 
Philip  Hoby,  who,  four  years  afterwards,  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Donl- 
phin,  a  draper.      The  Company  of  Drapers  purchased  it  of  him, 
in  the  year  1553;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  resold  to  Sir 
Thomas  Pullison,  Lord  Mayor  in  1584,  who  rebuilt  the  entire 
premises,  which  were  subsequently  the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
circumnavigator,  Sir  Francis  Drake:  the  Great  Fire  put  an  end  to 
these  migrations   to  and  from  the  Herber,  by  destroying  the 
whole  concern. 

At  the  comer  of  Budge  Row  f,  near  the  west  end  of  Wat- 
fing-treet,  a  busy  street,  but  narrow  and  dangerous  in  some 
parts  to  pass,  stands  the  parish  church  of  ST.  ANTHOLiN,  or, 
more  properly,  St.  Anthony,  probably  so  called  from  St  An- 
N  thou;, 

•  See  Stowe's  Annals,  p.  660.  Also  Part  I.  p.  £11,  et  acq.  of  (lie  present 
work. 

t  Budge  Row  has  its  name  from  hawing  been  the  residence  of  persons  deal- 
ing in  budge,  or  lamb-skin  fur,  and  of  skinners. 
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then?,  of  Vienna,  ib  bad  *  well,  founded  by  Hnry  II.  Whw 
the  original  church  fas  erected  is  net  known;  hot  il  f*  rc- 
ediied  shoot  the  jeer  1399.  la  1431,  John  de  Wells,  Lord 
Mayor  in  that  year,  tail!  ibo  soath  aisle ;  and  John  Tate,  cifaoa 
aaeTnereer,  rebuilt  the  thdi  church  ia  1£1 3.  U  wan  deatrpy ed  m 
1666,  and  rebuilt  of  stone  in  1682.  It  has  a  singular  appearance, 
aad  is  covered  with  lead;  the  outside  is  of  the  Tuscan  order; 
hot  the  roof  within,  being  an  eliptieeJ  capola,  with  port-hole  win- 
dews,  is  supported  by  eight  column*  pf  the  Composite  order.  Thin 
oupola  is  adorned  with'  fret-work  of  festoons.  The  corioue  tower, 
of  two  stages,  is  terminated  by  a  besatifal  episa,  highly  orna- 
mealed,  with  pert-holes,  paunels,  crockets,  &e.  It  was  hoilt  by 
Cartwright,  but  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wreft. 

Nearly  opposite  this  church  is  the  ttreet  nailed  Tie  Tower 
Royal,  so  caMed  from  formerly  having  a  fortress  of  great  strength 
in  it,  the  remains  of  which  were  destroyed  in  .1600. 

Bom  Lmm  extends  foam  this  part  vi  the*  Metropolis  into 
Cbeapaide.  In  this  street  stands  the  Church  of  ST.  MARY 
ALDERMARY,  or  Mary  the  Older >  being  the  eldest  church  > 
Ike  city  dedicated  to  ih*  Virgin.  It  is  an  ancient  and  becutiitil 
modern  Gothic  structure,  built  after  the  Fire,  at  the  expense  of 
Henry  Rogers,  Bsq. ;  it  cost  hien  «O0O&  The  steeple,  however, 
was  added  at  the  public  charge,  with  money  arising  by  the  Coal 
Duty  in  1701.  It  ie  a  stone  building,  and  is  handsomely 
adorned  and  finished.  The  roof  is  decorated  with  circles,  Gothic- 
arches,  and  branches  of  crocket-work  and  fret- work..  Four  square 
Gothic  towers,  with  fanes,  rise  from  the  four  corners  of  the  tower ; 
and  their  corners  bar*  pinnacles.  The  interior  has  no  peculiari- 
ties ;  bat  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  corresponding  to  the  exterior : 
the  top  of  the  aare  is  embattled;  and  the  window*  bare  trefoil 
nsnllions. 

Here  wan  interred  the  ingenious  aad  excellent  Feccival  Pott, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  forty-two 
years.  He  died  December  22,  1788,  aged  75  years.  Among 
the  rectors  are  some  names  of  eminence,  Doctor  Lavington,  af- 

2  Y  4  terwards 
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forwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  wrote  s  curious*  hut  a  wy  0* 
liberal  and  unfair  Comparison  of  the  Enthnsiaaa  of  Methodists 
and  Papists,  a  pnUieaiion  whioh  I  have,  in  a  former  work,  had  an 
opportunity  of  protesting  against;  also  the  leaned  chanoettor  of 
Lincoln,  Dr.  John  Taylor,  editor  of  the  Omlions  of  Lyaiao  Do- 
mosthenes,  *  who  died  in  8ep.  1772* 

The  fabulous  History  of  Gtrrarf*  Hall,  m  Baring  Lowe  is 
hot  worth  detailing.  It  was  originally  a  large  boose  boilt  by 
Sir  John  Gisors,  of  whioh  Gerrard  is  said  to  be  a  corruption.  It 
is  now  an  inn  for  coaches,  &c  the  vaults  being  still  in  tolerably 
good  repair,  thongh  probably  nearly  600  years  old. 

In  Great  Trinity  Lane,  formerly  stood  the  Chnrch  of  Trinity 
the  Lets,  the  parish  of  which  was  united  after  the  Fire  to  that  of 
St  Michael,  Qneenhithe :  the  site  is  now.  covered  by  the  Oer» 
man  Chapel,*  neat  and  good  brick  building,  and  is  properly  called 
The  Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

At  the  south  corner  of  this  chapel  is  the  burial-ground  belong* 
ing  to  the  united  parishes  of  St  Trinity  and  St  Michael's;  he 
though  the  Crown  granted  the  ground  on  which  the  old  church 
stood  to  the  German  Lutherans,  they  did  not  also  grant  them  the 
burial-ground, 

Bread  Street  runs  from  Old  Fish  Street  south,  to  Cheap- 
side  north ;  and  is  a  very  busy  and  opulent  street,  owing  to 
the  many  warehouses,  &c.  with  which  it  abounds.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Bread  Market  kept  here;  for  it  was  at  one 
time  unlawful  to  sell  bread  in  shops  or  houses  as  it  is  sold  at 
present 

This  street  is  famous  in  the  annate  of  our  City  on  several  ac- 
counts ;  but  on  none  more  than  that  of  its  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  the  immortal  JOHN  MILTON,  author  of  Paradise  Lost; 
whose  only  stain  is  that  of  having  attached  himself  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  rebel  Parliament ;  but  in  this,  there  is  no  doubt, 
he  acted,  not  from  the  vile  motives  whioh  instigated  so  many 

of 

*  I  have  given  tome  Account  of  this  worthy  man  in  Part  I.  Vol.  XIII* 
pp.  134—139,  of  "  Tas  Bkautie*  or  Eholand,  etc." 
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•f  iris  fellows;  but  being  a  republican  from  principle,  and  a 
Christian  from  conviction,  be  maintained  the  integrity  of  his 
character  to  bis  death,  and  was  in  favour  after  the  Restoration. 
♦His  lather  was  a  scrivener  in  this  street,  where  also  his  son, 
afterwards  Sir  Christopher  Milton,  was  born.  Mention  has  been 
before  made  of  Milton  in  the  account  of  the  Church  of  St.  Giles, 
Crippiegate.  A  female  descendant  of  his  was  lately  discovered 
in  very  poor  circumstances.  I  know  not  whether  she  is  sttH 
living. 

On  the  east  side  stands  the  parish  church  of  ST.  MILDRED, 
BREAD  STREET,  to  which,  after  the  Fire,  was  united  that 
of  St.  Margaret  Moses. 

The  front  is  of  freestone ;  the  other  parts  brick.  The  beau- 
tiful dome  in  the  centre  is  richly  ornamented,  as  are  the  arches 
around  it.  The  tower  i*  square,  of  two  stages ;  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire ;  otherwise  this  edifice  has  nothing  meriting 
particular  mention,  except  that  the  patronage  belonged  for  many 
years  to  the  family  of  Criape ;  of  which  the  name  of  Sir  Nicholas 
will  long  be  held  dear  by  every  true  patriot,  and  worthy  man :  he 
was  bom  in  this  street,  in  the  year  1596 ;  and  died  in  1666,  "  be- 
loved by  the  great,  prayed  for  by  the  poor,  and  universally  esteem- 
ed and  regretted  by  all  ranks  of  people." 

About  the  middle  of  t{tis  street,  and  partly  in  Watling  Street, 
stands  the  parish  church  of  ALLH  ALLOWS,  BREAD  STREET, 
the  old  church  of  which  was  of  very  ancient  date.  It  is  one  ef 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  peculiars.  It  is  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  and  though  generally  plain,  has  rather  a  commanding 
effect.  The  stone  tower  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  has  a  balus- 
trade, and  four  pyramidal  pinnacles.  The  interior  has  no  pecu* 
fiarity  of  character ;  but  there  have  been  several  eminent  per- 
sons among  the  Rectors:  we  may  notice,  Dr.  Lyndwood, 
author  of  the  "  Provincial  Constitutions;"  Dr.  Langton,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  St  David's;  of  Salisbury;  of  Winchester;  and 
lastly.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  of  the  plague  in 
13QD;  Dr.  Home,  Bishop  of  Winchester;  snd  the  unfortunate 

Mr. 
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Mr*  Saunders,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  cruel  reign  ef 
Mary..  He  was  burnt  at  Coventry;  and  wan  succeeded  by  a 
yery  learned  man,  William  Chedsey,  S.  T.  P.  chaplain  to  the 
cruel  Bonner,  who  brought  ae  much  disgrace  upon  the  church 
by  hia  vile  persecuting  spirit.  The  martyrdom  of  Saunders  was 
revenged  by  Elizabeth  on  Chedsey,  who  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
the  Fleet;  and  soon  after  died ;  but  whether  in  prison  or  not 
dees  not  appear  :  he  was  himself  a  persecutor,  and  deserved  his 
fete. 

On  the  west  side  of  Bread  Street  Bill,  is  the  Church  Ysrd 
of  St.  Nichohs  Olave :  the  church  was  not  re-bwlt  after  the 
Fire;  but  the  parish  uuited  to  the  Church  of  ST.  NICHOLAS 
COLE  ABBEY,  properly  Cold  Abbey,  in  Old  Fish  Street. 
Stove  says  it  was  called  Cold  Abbey,  from  an  inlet,  or  bay,  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  on  the  shore  of  the  Thames,  in  this  parish. 
This  church,  which  is  built  of  stone,  has  a  good  effect  oo  the 
south  side  of  Old  Fish  Street.  *  It  is,  liowever,  a  plain  build- 
ing, and  little  can  be  said  concerning  it.  The  lower  is  square* 
and  has  a  frustrum  of  a  pyramid,  covered  with  lead,  with  a  bal- 
cony near  the  top.  The  interior  ia  plain ;  the  walla  are  orna- 
mented with  Composite  pedestals  and  pilasters,  supporting  a 
complete  entablature,  on  which  is  a  horiaontal  ceiling,  divided 
into  numerous  plain  paunels.  The  west  end  has  three  open  arches, 
except  tlie  lower  parts,  which  contain  ionic  pilasters,  with  arched 
4oors  between  them,  surrounded  by  rich  carvings  of  festoons,  &c 
The  *4tar*piece  is  small,  and  of  the  Composite  order. 

A  tablet  informs  os  that "  This  Church  was  rebuilt  after  the  Fire 
of  London,  1666,  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
architect.    The  expense  of  the  building  was  Sd^QOU/." 

At  the  corner  of  the  Old  Change,  so  called  on  account  of  a 
building  used  by  the  Kings  of  England  for  the  receipt  of  bullion 
to  be  coined,  stands  the  parish  church  of  ST.  MARY  M  AGDA* 
LEN,  OLD  FISH  STREET,  to  which  th«  Great  Fire  united 
thai  of  St.  Gregory.    This  is  a  plaio  structure,  email,  but  west 

proportioned, 
*  Not  of  Bread  Street,  as  Mr.  Malcolm  states  it,  IV.  p.  54& 
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proportioned,  and  beilt  with  stone.  The  lower  is  divided  into 
two  stages,  in  the  upper  of  which  is  a  large  window  on  each 
side.  From  the  top  of  this  tower  the  work  suddenly  diminishes, 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  having  the  appearance  of  high  steps 
on  each  aide.  From  which  steps  is  a  turret,  crowned  with  a 
short  spire.  The  interior  has  nothing  worthy  of  particular  de» 
•criptien,  the  walls  being  without  ornament;  but  the  galleries 
are  Composite ;  and  the  ceiling  is  neatly  decorated  with  arches; 
escutcheons,  volutes,  foliage,  and  cornices.  The  altar-piece  is 
of  the  Corinthian  order;  and  the  pulpit  and  font  are  very  hand* 


Some  particulars  of  this  pariah  have  been  given  before  in  men- 
tkming  Ludgate  Street.    . 

Old  Fishrstreet,  was  so  called,  as  being  one  of  the  principal  re* 
sorts' of  Fishmongers,  &c. 

Friday-street,  is  said  to  hare  taken  its  name  from  a  circum> 
stance  connected  therewith ;  Friday  being  a  mat  day,  when  this 
ancient  market  was  throngly  attended,  and  many  fishmongers  are 
said  to  have  dwelt  here,  for  the  sake  of  conveniency  to  serve  the 
Friday's  markets.  It  is  at  present  a  very  good  street,  of  con* 
siderable  trade  in  Manchester  and  other  goods.  The  White 
Horse  Inn  is  much  frequented  by  people  on  business  from  Bol- 
ton-in-le-M oors,  and  other  parte  of  the  country.  Some  houses 
belonging  to  three  monasteries  formerly  stood  here.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  street  is  the  parish  church  of  ST.  MATTHEW, 
FRIDAY.  STREET,  to  which,  after  the  Fire,  was  united  the 
parish  of  Si.  Peter's,  West  Cheap.  This  church  is  perhaps  the 
plainest  structure  that  has  hitherto  passed  under  our  notice;  and 
it  is  well  that  it  is  nearly  enclosed  by  the  adjoining  houses.  The 
front  next  the  street  is  stone ;  the  walls,  however,  and  the  tower 
are  of  brick,  and  totally  destitute  of  ornament ;  the  same  obser* 
valiou  will  apply  to  the  interior,  except  the  pulpit,  which  ia  meet 
lavishly  decorated  with  neat  carving  of  arches,  shields,  vases, 
festoons,  &c. 

Dr.  Lewis  Bayly,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bangor,  was  reclor  of 

this 
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this  church,  in  1647;  he  merits  notice  as  being  the  anther  of 
"  The  Practice  of  Piety,"  a  work,  which,  in  these  enlightened 
times,  has  almost  sank  into  oblivion,  being  read  only  by  a  few 
old  church-going  people,  who  vainly  imagine,  that  when  they  have 
done  their  duty,  according  to  the  rales  laid  down  in  soch  books 
as  this,  they  may  venture  to  hope  for  the  Divine  approbation. 
All  this  will  easily  be  accounted  for,  when  we  reflect,  that  in 
the  dedication  "  to  the  high  and  mighty  Prince  Charles  of. 
Wales,"  the  author  telb  his  Highness,  that  "  he  had  endea- 
voured to  extract  out  of  the  chaos  of  endless  controversies  the 
old  practice  of  true  piety,  which  flourished  before  the  contro- 
versies were  hatched  !"  It  was  formerly  very  popular,  and  used 
to  be  put  on  the  same  shelf  with  that  other  obsolete  work  "  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man/'  and  another  obscure  publication,  by  one 
Melmouth,  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  called  "  The  Great  Im- 
portance of  a  Religious  life."  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge  has  hitherto  preserved  these  works  from  be- 
coming entirely  extinct 

At  the  west  end  of  Watling  Street  stands  the  Church  of  8T. 
AUGUSTINE,  or  Austin,  dedicated  to  the  pious  but  somewhat 
haughty,  Augustine  monk,  generally  called  The  Apostle  of  Eng- 
land, having  been  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  year 
590,  *  to  convert  the  Pagan  Saxons  to  Christianity,  was  created 
the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  under  the  title  of  Archbishop 
of  the  Saxons. 

This  is  a  substantial  stone  structure,  bnt  plain,  except  the 
steeple  and  the  square  tower,  having  a  crotaria,  a  cupola,  and  a 
lantern,  adorned  with  vases,  and  a  spire,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  parabola.  The  interior  is  neat,  having  wainscot 
galleries,  with  projecting  pannels,  &c  The  pulpit  is  richly  em- 
bellished with  carvings.  The  altar-piece  is  also  beautiful,  having 
four  Corinthian  columns,  with  a  capacious  arched  pediment  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  England. 

In  Little  Carter  Lane,  Doctor's  Commons,  is  a  large  and 

•  Bede>  Ecctes.  Hint.  1.  i.  q.  «3. 
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very  excellent  brick  building,  being  a  Chapel,  or  Meeting  House 
•f  Eng^mh- Presbyterians.  It  is  nearly  square,  nod  contains 
three  most  capacious  galleries.  There  is  not  another  place  of 
worship  among  the  Dissenters  in  London,  equal  to  it  for  tho 
strength  and  neatness  of  its  interior.  It  has,  nevertheless,  a 
gloomy  and  sombre  appearance;  and  exhibits  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  "  theatrical  style  of  decoration  adopted  in  many  of  tho 
modern  chapels." 

The  congregation  is  but  small ;  though  the  present  minister, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Barrett,  is  highly  respected :  always  correct,  and 
occasionally  eloquent.  In  this  chapel  the  celebrated  Richard 
Baxter  formerly  preached;  and  was  succeeded  by  the  almost 
equally  celebrated  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy.  The  doctrines  taught 
at  this  place  are  what  are  sometimes  called  Arian,  or  Unitarian ; 
that  is,  when  any  peculiar  doctrines  are  taught.  But  Mr.  Barrett's 
usual  atrain  is  on  general  and  practical  subjects.  This  chapel, 
being  very  roomy,  is  often  liberally  opened  for  the  use  of  the  Cal- 
vinism, on  great  public  occasions,  charity  sermons,  &c.  This  ac- 
commodation is  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity —would  it 
were  reciprocal ! 

I  have  now  led  the  reader  to  the  end  of  the  present  route,  and 
am  extricated  from  that  labyrinth  of  churches,  chapels,  public 
buildiugs,  &c.  with  which  on  every  hand  we  have  been  sur- 
rounded :  we  will,  therefore,  hasten  to  a  conclusion  of  the  present 
volume,  by  a  few 

Historical,  Topographical,  and  Descriptive  Sketches 
op  the  Parishes  op  8t.  Bride's,  St.  Dunstan'*  in  the 
West,  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn;  fart  op  St.  Giles's 
in  the  Fields,  and  the  neighbourhood  op  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  not  yet  described. 

The  parish  CHURCH  OF  ST.  BRIDGET,  commonly  called 
St.  Brides'*,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fabrics  in 
Loudon ;  the  bigh-towertng  spire,  in  particular,  is  among  tho 

happiest 
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happiest  etfbrts  of  the  skill  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  after  whose 
fku  ii  was  built  The  body  of  the  church,  however,  is  plain, 
but  withal  Tery  neat,  it  is  impossible,  in  words,  to  convey  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  various  beauties  of  the  steeple,  and,  "  ■■- 
fbrtuoately,  the  situation,"  of  the  church,  surrounded  with  booses, 
"  precludes  a  fair  sight  of  it  from  every  place,  but  that  where 
i*  is  seen  to  the  greatest  disadvantage,  immediately  under  it." 
The  annexed  View,  taken  from  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  will,  however, 
assist  the  reader,  very  materially,  in  forming  a  conception  of  Ibis 
exquisite  piece  of  workmanship. 

.  The  lowest  part  of  the  steeple  consists  of  a  plain  square 
tower,  with  a  port-hole  light;  this  supports  a  range  of  elegant 
Corinthian  pillars  and  pilasters;  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
large  arched  window ;  over  the  entablature  is  a  nearly  semi* 
circular  pediment;  above,  at  the  corners,  of  the  tower  are  large 
flaming  urus.  From  the  centre  rises  a  beautiful  octagonal  open- 
work, or  spirie  lanterns  with  arches,  supported  by  handsome 
Tuscan  pilasters ;  iu  the  centre  of  each  arch  is  a  cherub.  Above 
the  entablature,  rises  a  somewhat  lesser  piece  of  open-work,  of 
the  Ionic  order;  but  in  other  respects  like  the  former;  above 
this,  and  still  reduced,  is  another  story,  of  a  similar  character ; 
and  above  that,  a  fourth,  with  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order; 
without  cherubim ;  but  having  port-holes  over  the  arches.  The 
entablature  is  crowned  with  small  flaraiug  urns,  eight  in  number, 
corresponding  with  the  lowest  story,  or  tower,  which  contains  a 
fine  peal  of  twelve  bells.  The  whole  terminates  in  a  beautiful 
obelisk,  *  with  a  bell,  fane,  and  cross.  The  exquisite  proportion 
preserved  in  each  of  these  stories,  and  indeed  the  keeping  alto- 
gether, is  clearly  the  work  of  a  great  master.  If  my  memory 
does  not  fail  me,  I  have  somewhere  read,  that  Sir  Christopher 
used  to  call  it  "  his  monument." 

The 

•  A  few  years  ago,  the  old  obelisk  was  taken  down ;  mid  it  ha*  stood  for 
tale,  almost  ever  since,  in  the  yard  of  a  stone-mason,  in  the  City-Road,  ei- 
Utbiting  a  curium  appearance,  a*  of  a  larjc  ejtingttislier: 
8 
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The  interior  is  also  efteeediugly  rich.  The  roof  of  the  ante  ii 
camerated,  and  beaatifclly  adorned  with  fret- work  antes,  be- 
tween each  of  which  is  a  pannel  of  crocket  and  fret-work,  an* 
a  port-hole  window.  Like  the  steeple,  the  whole  church  has 
very  correct  keeping,  if  perhaps,-  we  except  the  somewhat  heavy 
galleries,  of  wainscot,  supported  hy  rows  of  rich  Doric  coluavaa, 
between  which  are  noble  arches  ornamented  with  roses.  The 
coved  roof  is  elevated  on  pillars  and  arches,  corresponding 
with  those  below,  and  having  entablements  of  the  Tuscan  te- 
ller ;  the  groining*  of  the  arches,  are  also  the  sasM  as  the 
gallery  arches,  with  a  large  rose  between  large  moulded  batteries; 
an  the  key-stone  of  eaoh  arch  is  a  seraph,  and  in  the  mtddb  a 
blank  shield,  with  comportment*  and  imposts  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. 

The  pulpit  is  of  oak,  richly  carved  and  veneered ;  with  beauti* 
ful  foliage,  representing  oak  branches ;  but  it  is  at  present  (May* 
1815)  undergoing  a  complete  repair,  and  the  sounding-board  is 
taken  away. 

The  altar-piece  is  exquisitely  fine,  of  the  Corinthian  *edar4 
with  six  beautiful  pillars,  painted  stone  colour,  with  entaMaasne 
and  circular  pediment,  embellished  with  lamps,  cherubim,  &a 
richly  gilt.  Over  the  entablature  is  a  Bible  opened  at  the  Gos- 
pel of  St  Luke ;  a  grand  crimson  certain,  and  a  most  beaatsU 
Glory  of  painted  glass,  with  the  paintings  of  Moses  and  Asnan 
on  each  side  of  the  usual  tablets,  have  altogether  a  very  nag. 
nificent  appearance.  The  whole  is  enolosed  with  a  rail  and  baa-* 
nister,  and  the  floor  paved  with  Mack  and  white  marble.  The 
font,  which  is  never  used,  the  christenings  being  now  always  per- 
formed in  the  vestry,  is  in  a  pew  near  the  west  end  of  the  snath 
aisle ;  it  was  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  church ;  the  pedes- 
tal is  of  black,  and  the  bason  of  white  marble.  On  the  bason  ace 
the  arms  of  Hotbersall,  *  with  "  Deo  et  Eoclesia?  Ex  Dene  ilea* 

rici  Hotheraall  Anno  161  &" 

The 

•  Mr.  Malcolm  hat  net  copied  this  rurrectJj. 
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The  oigan  is  very  large  and  fine-toned ;  and  is  adorned  witfr 
numerous  rich  ornaments,  and  statues  of  Fame. 

Tbe  vestry,  at  the  sooth-west  corner,  was  built  in  1797,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  capacious  and  conveuient  in  laudon.  It  is 
hung  round  with  ground  plans,  neatly  framed  and  glazed,  of  the 
several  Estates,  &c.  belonging  to  the  parish,  a  good  view  of  the 
church,  a  large  looking-glass,  &c.  The  church  books  are  pre- 
served in  a  strong  iron  box.  Under  the  Vestry  is  a  very  excellent 
vault,  in  which  several  bodies  are  deposited. 

Upon  entering  this  church  by  the  western  door,  we  pass  under 
the  tower,  "  supported  by  four  large  square  pillar*,  from  which 
springs  a  beautiful  dome.  Such  is  its  simplicity,  no  one  would 
imagiue  it  sustained  so  tremendous  a  weight.  The  space  beneath 
the  organ  is  dark ;  but  the  blaze  of  light  which  breaks  on  the 
spectator  in  passing  into  the  choir  improves  tbe  grand  effect  of  the 
architecture/1 

The  wall  of  tbe  burial-ground  rises  nearly  twenty  feet  above 
the  pavement  in  Bride  Lane;  over  this  wall  the  church  and  stee- 
ple appear  to  a  prodigious  height. 

This  church  was  repaired,  by  authority  of  Parliament  in 
1796. 

The  Vicarage  is  now  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster. After  many  disputes  and  law-suits  concerning  the  im- 
propriator's dues,  instituted  by  Townley,  the  lessee  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  a  general  accommodation  took  place,  which  was 
confirmed  by  parliament,  in  1706,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
parishioners,  who  have  now  only  a  modus  of  400/.  per  annum, 
which  sum,  upon  a  large  rental  of  this  parish,  is  very  slightly 
felt* 

Of  tbe  early  history  of  this  interesting  church,  I  have,  unfor- 
tunately, but  little  room  to  dilate.  St.  Bridget,  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated,  was,  we  are  toW,  an  Irish  Lady  of  great  piety  and 
goodness,    Stowe  informs  us,  that  the  original  church  was  very 

small 
•  Mai.  Load,  J.*.  537. 
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ssJall ;  an*?  that  ii  was  afterwards  only  the  choir  to  the  body  of 
the  church  and  aide  aisles,  which  were  built  at  the  charge  of 
William  Vinor,  or  Venner,  Esq.  Warden  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  in 
the  year  1480,  and  John  Ulsthorp,  William  Evisham,  John 
Wigan,  &c  founders  of  several  chantries. 

In  1666  the  chutcfe  was  burnt  down,  and  was  rebuilt  very 
solidly  of  stone,  in  1080.  It  has  been  several  times  beautified: 
the  parisfeioirars,  indeed,  seem  always  to  have  possessed  a  more 
tfean  otdinary  degree  of  attachment  to  their  church,  of  which,  it 
must  be  allowed,  they  have  abundant  cause  to  be  proud.  The 
money  expended  in  rebuilding  it  amounted  to  11,430/, 

Oti  tbfc  18th  of  Juue,  1764,  happened  a  most  dreadful  storm, 
when  a  stream  of  lightning  fell  upon  the  spire ;  but  such  was  its 
great  strength,  that  it  resisted  the  violence  of  the  concussion, 
though  several  stones  were  forced  from  their  places,  one  of  which' 
fell  through  the  roof  into  the  north  gallery,  and  another  into  a 
house  in  Bride  Lane.  Part  of  a  column  under  the  spire  was  almost 
chipped  away ;  as  was  also  a  large  part  of  the  north-east  corner 
at  the  bottom  of  the  apire,  with  some  of  the  vases,  and  one  of  the 
chain1  bars  split  asnnder.  Great,  indeed,  was  the  damage  done ; 
the  expence  of  repairing  it  being  estimated  at  3000/.* 

Scaffolds  were  no  sooner  erected  to  restore  the  spire,  than  a 
violent  wind  broke  them  short  off  above  the  stone- work. 

Another  accident,  by  lightning,  fell  to  this  spire  in  the  year 
1805 ,  but  it  has  since  been  repaired ;  and  though  the  steeple 
is  rather  lower  now  than  it  was  formerly,  it  is  more  secure  than 
ever.  An  iton  fod  conductor  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  spire, 
and  down  the  middle  of  the  two  highest  stories,  after  which  it  is 
directed  to  the  outside,  and  so  runs  down  the  side  of  the  church 
into  the  ground.  The  upper  parts  are  often  most  severely  tried 
by  the  large  flag  which  flows  from  the  staff  on  rejoicing  days ; 
I  am  not  the  first  writer  that  haa  entertained  and  expressed  a 
fear  of  the  consequences,  f 

Part  HI.  2  Z  Among 

•*  See  the  Philosophical  Transaction*  for  1764,  in  which  are  given  tereral 
weft-engraved  plates,  and  a  very  minute  detail  of  the  damage  done. 
t  See  Mai.  Lond.  Red.  L  379. 
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Among  the  monuments  and  monumental  inscriptions,  we  And 
the  name  of  one  of  our  novelists,  Samuel  Richardson,  author 
of  Pamela,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  &c.  It  is  on  the  pavement  in  the 
middle  of  the  aisle ;  but  the  inscription  is  nearly  worn  away. 

The  house  in  which  this  excellent  man  resided  is  in  a  narrow 
passage  between  Water  Lane  and  Salisbury  Square.  He  died  in 
1761,  aged  seventy-two.  He  was  many  years  an  eminent  printer 
in  this,  parish.*  Here  also  was  interred  Mrs.  Martha  Richardson, 
and  two  sons,  William  and  Samuel,  all  in  1790.  Also  Elisabeth 
Richardson,  1773,  aged  seventy-seven,  and  Thomas  Veasea 
Richardson,  nephew  of  Samuel,  1732,  aged  sixteen. 

This  church  also  contains  the  body  of  Isaac  Romilly,  Esq. 
F.  JL  S.  1750.  There  are  many  others,  bnt  few  of  any  great 
interest :  we  may  mention,  however,  Mr.  Bingley  who  lies  boned 
in  the  church-yard,  along  with  bis  wife,  to  whose  memory  he 
inscribed  some  decent  lines.  Mr.  Bingley  was  -a  bookseller  in 
this  parish,  and  was  famous  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  contest 
between  Wilkes  and  the  ministry.  He  was  somewhat  severely 
punished  }  but  he  persisted  in  his  proceedings ;  and,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  published  a  pamphlet  on  .the  state  of  Ireland.. 
He  died  October  23,  1799,  aged  sixty-one.  f 

The  famous  Wynken  de  Wotde,  whom  the  Dunciad  thus  men- 
tions i 

"  There  Caston  slept,  with  Wynken  by  hit  tide, 
One  cas'd  in  calf,  and  one  in  strong  cow  hide," 

i*  said,  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  to  have  been  "  interred  before  tbe  high 
altar  of  St  Katharine,  although  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  within 
the  church  or  its  register.'1  He  gave,  by  his  will,  dated  June  the 
5th,  1534,  10*.  to  the  fraternity  of  our  Lady,  to  pray  for  his 

soul* 

•  See  a  portrait  of  ftrro  in  Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  LXIt.  p.  784.     Mr.  Malcolm, 
who  alto  makes  this  reference,  has  preserved*  s  view  of  tbe  house  in  which 
"  Clarissa"  was  written,  among  "  Plates  to  illustrate  Mr.  Itftons's  Environs 
of  London."    See  also  Nichols's  *  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer." 
t  See  Gent  Mag.  Vol.  LXIX.  pp.  995. 
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foul.  De  Wordc  was  a  native  of  Lorraine,  and  is  supposed  to  halve 
been  brought  to  England  by  Carton,  our  first  printer;  after  whose' 
death  he  became  very  eminent,  and  printed  many  works  from 
types  of  his  own  founding.  He  lived  iri  Fleet  Street ;  and  his 
«*  messuage,  or  inn/'  was  called,  at  different  times,  the  Falcon 
and  the  Sun.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Anker- 
wyk ;  and  was  given,  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  to  William  Breton,  in  consideration  of  service  and  sur- 
render of  letters  patent  for  divers  other  lands,  of  the  yearly  value4 
of$L6s.8d. 

Among  the  burials,  we  notice  the  name  of  Sir  rXichard  Baker", 
author  of  "  The  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England/'  and  seve- 
ral other  works ;  particularly  "  Cato's  Moral  Distiehs  varied  in 
verse ;"  "  Meditations  and  Disquisitions  on  certain  Psalms  of 
David ;  *'  "  Meditations  and  Prayers  upon  the  Seven  Days  of  the 
Week  /'  an  "  Essay  for  Laymen  writing  on  Divinity  ;**  "  Short 
Meditations  on  the  Fall  of  Lucifer ;"  "  A  Soliloquy  of  the  Soul, 
era  Pillar  of  Thoughts/4  "  Theatrum  Redrvivum,  or  the  Theatre 
Vindicated  ;  in  answer  to  Prynne's  "  Htstriomestht ;"  "  Thea- 
trum Triumphans,  or  a  Discourse  of  Plays/'  Sir  Ridiard  also 
translated  Malvezzi's  Discourses  on  Tacitus ;  afrd  the  three  first 
parts  of  Balzac's  letters.  "  He  was/'  says  Anthony  Wood*, 
'*  a  person  tall  and  comely,  of  good  disposition  and  admirable* 
discourse,  religious,  and  well-read  in  various  faculties,  especially 
iu  divinity  and  history,  as  appears  from  the  books  he  composed/'' 
All  his  virtues  and  talents,  however,  could  not  screen'  htm  from 
the  attacks  of  misfortune:  for  his  life  was  terminated  in  great 
poverty  and  distress  in  the  Fleet  Prison-,  in  February,  1644. 

Iu  1792,  was  buried  here,  James  Wright,  Esq.  secretary  to' 
Lord  North  :  the  unrelenting  hand  of  a  creditor  kept  him  con- 
fined in  the  Fleet  Prison,  till  he  died  of  grief,  as  the  register  sets' 
forth,  and  thus  "  gave  his  enemies  the  slip  for  ever:"  the  year 
before  that,  Clement  Ives,  Esq.  a  Norfolk  Justice,  was  carried 
from  the  same  abode  of  wretchedness  to  this  house  of  rest* 

2Z2  I  must 
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I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  among  the  burials,  the  name  of 
Coriuna,  [Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas,]  whom  Pope  has  immorta- 
lized in  "  The  Dunciad*"  She  was  boru  in  1676,  and,  after  a 
life  of  ill  health  and  misfortunes,  died  February  3,  1730,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Fleet  Market  Ground,  on  the  5th  of  the  same 
month.  Aire.  Thomas  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  Pope,  wW 
never  failed  to  resent  an  injury,  real  or  supposed.  He  once  paid 
her  a  visit,  ia  company  with  Heury  Cromwell,  Esq.  whose  let* 
ten,  by  some  accident,  fell  into  her  hands,  with  some  of  Bspe's 
answers.  As  soon  as  Cromwell  died,  that  artful  piratical  book- 
seller, Carll,  found  means  to  wheedle  the  letters  from  her,  and 
immediately  printed  them ;  which  so  enraged  Pope,  that  be  never 
forgave  her.  She  was  a  delicate,  yet  sprightly  and  entertaining 
writer ;  and  Mr.  Malone  has  amply  defended  her  against  Pope'* 
virulence,  and  the  prejudice  that  naturally  attaches  itself  to- 
poverty  and  misfortune.* 

In  the  year  1610,  Dr.  Abbot,  Bishop  of  London,  consecrated 
a  parcel  of  ground  on  the  west  side  ef  Fleet  Ditch,  for  a1  new 
burial-ground,  being  given  for  that  parpose  by  the  Earl  of  Dor* 
aet»t  on  condition  that  the  parish  should  not  bury  on  she  seats 
aide  of  the  church.  After  the  fire  in  1666,  his  boose  being  de- 
stroyed, whose  windows  faced  the  sou  lb  side,  th*  parish  obtained 
a  revocation  of  the  restriction  on  payment  of  a  Very  small  qait 
rent.  On  the  west  side  of  Fleet  Market  is  still  a  pretty  large  piece 
of  ground  belonging  to  this  parish,  in  which  many  of  the  inha- 
bitant* have  vaults  or  graves. 

The  bowels  of  the  right  honourable  lord  treasurer,  Thomas 
Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  were  interred  in  the  obnrch-ynvd  | 

ground,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1608.    In  1677,  was  buried  here  | 

Francis  Glisson,  M.  IX :  he  was  an  eminent  physician,  vera  at 
Rompisham,  in  Dorsetshire,  ia  the  year  1597.  Ho  wrote  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Ricketts,  in  Latin ;  and  several  other  valuable  medical 

sad 

•  3se  tfstolssw  life  of  Dtycsa. 
t  L*  Nero's  Pfotssnut  Bishops,  spiitf  MaJ.  Load.  I.  J67. 
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and  anatomical  work*.  Ho  discovered  the  Capsuia  communis, 
or  Vagina  porta  ;  and  gave  rules  for  distinguishing  the  fenm 
c<n>a  porta  ot  vasafeUta,  in  eacaroatiiig  the  liver.* 

Dr.  Chaffee  Daveaant,  ton  of  Sir  William,  whom  the  reader 
will  find  mentioned  in  the  acceont  of  Charter-Heaae  Square,  was 
buried  here.  He  was  ftf.  P.  for  St  Ives;  wrote  one  or  two  tra- 
gedies; and  several  political  works  of  value. 

Among  the  vicars  we  find  some  celebrated  names:— John 
Taylor,  alias  Cardmaksr,  S.  T.  B.  was  firpt  «  Franciscan  friar; 
afterwards  married,  appointed  reader  in  St  Paul's  by  Edward  VI 
Abaneellor  of  Wells,  of  which  he  was  deprived  by  Mary,  commit- 
ted to  Broad  Street  Compter ;  and  on  the  60th  of  May,  1436,  was 
burnt  al  Smilhfield,  with  John  Warne,  one  of  the  numerous  vis* 
aims  of  that  infamous  reign.  Richard  Bundy,  9.  D.  waa  visar  in 
J  732.  He  published  "  Apparatus  Biblicw,  or  an  Introduction 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures."  After  hhi  death  appeared  several  Ser- 
mons,  Lectures,  lie  John  Blair,  L.  L.  P.  author  of  "  Chronolo- 
gical Tables/'  folio;  and  «'  Lectures  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  posthumous  c  he  resigned  the  vicarage  in  1776; 
died  in  1783 ;  and  waa  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  pre* 
sent  vicar  ia  the  Jtar.  Thomas  Clare,  M.  A. 

The  Precinct  of  White  Friars  is  an  independent  district,  or 
parish,  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  St  Pride's.  It  is  very 
Mnall  in  extent,  being  at  present  chiefly  occupied  by  Bouverie- 
•treet,  built  en  the  site  of  several  rninoua  places.  The  inhabitants 
maintain  their  own  poor,  and  collect  their  own  taxes.  They  have 
no  churchwardeo,  but  two  collectors.  The  precinct  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  the  River  Thames,  between  New  Bridge  Street  and 
the  Temple.  This  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  sanctuaries,  or  pri» 
viliged  places,  which  William  III.  very  properly  put  down. 

The  church  belonging  to  the  priory  of  the  Carmelites,  monks 
of  the  White  Friars,  formerly  stood  in  Water  Lane.  This  priory 
wis  founded  by  Sir  Richard  Gray,  in  the  year  1241.    At  the 

2  Z  3  suppression 

•  Hist  PoneUto,  fe)  Ed.  Vol.  II-  p.  156,  as  cited  by  Malcolm. 
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suppression,  it  was  valued  at  63/.  2*.  4rf.*  Harry  gave  the 
Chapter  House,  &c.  to  his  physician,  Sir  William  Butts;  the 
library  he  gave  or  sold  to  Richard  Morrison ;  a  messuage  sad 
chamber,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  the  house  and  buildings 
under  the  premises,  two  gardens,  stables,  &c  fell  to  Lord  De  la 
Warr ;  and  one  messuage  to  ThonJas  Bochier. 

The  houses,  after  the  Dissolution,  were  inhabited  by  several 
persons  of  considerable  note ;  but  the  right  of  sanctuary,  granted 
in  1606,  caused  the  precinct  to  become  a  nest  of  loose  and  disor- 
derly persons ;  and  the  respectable  tenants  consequently  left  it 
Some  parts  of  it,  even  at  present,  are  horrid  sinks  of  vice.  A 
narrow  lane,  called  Lombard  Street,  but  for  what  reason  I  know 
not,  was  a  place  of  great  irregularity,  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  long  before  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  granted 
to  the  Precinct.  The  Carmelite  Friars  complained  to  the  king, 
that  many  lewd  women  harboured  in  this  street;  and  their  tu- 
mults so  disturbed  the  religious,  that  letters  were  sent  from  the 
Jsing  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  to  remove  the  nuisance, 
liomjbnrd  Street  is  still  notorious  as  a  harbour  for  disorderly 
women.  Mr.  Butterwortb,  the  law  bookseller;  now  M.  P.  for 
Coventry,  has  erected;  or  fitted  up,  a  place  for  a  Methodist 
meeting-house,  in  the  Wasleyan  connexion,  in  this  street. 

BRIDEWELL  HOSPITAL,  is  one  of  the  five  royal  hospitals. 
It  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  very  ancieut  palace  belonging  to  seve- 
ral kings  of  England.  Here  King  John  held  his  court  Within 
the  vails  of  the  ancient  palace  there  was  a  weU,  dedicated  to 
gt  Bridget:  hence  originated  the  name  of  Bridewell  Palace. 
Jhis  spot  constituted  part  of  the  western  arx  palatina  of  the  city, 
which  bipod  near  the  river  Fleet 

In  the  year  1087,  William  the  Conqueror  gave  many  of  the 
choicest  materials  towards  the  rebuilding  of  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
which  had  Jieen  destroyed  by  fire  Henry  I.  gave  as  many  of  the 
stones,  from  the  castle-yard,  as  served  to  enclose  and  form  the 

gates 

♦  Pennant,  186  :  Maitland  says  961  7*.  3d.  but  be  is  wrony. 
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'gales  and  precinct  of  the  cfanrch.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
dwelling  remained,  and  became  the  residence  of  several  of  oar 
monarch*.*  It  remained  neglected  till  Cardinal  Wolsey  resided 
here,  in  1622.  Henry  V11I.  rebuilt  the  palace  in  the  space  of 
six  weeks,  in  a  most  magnificent  manner,  for  the  reception  of  the 
Emperor,  Charles  V.  who  visited  England  in  1522  :  his  imperial 
majesty,  however,  lodged  in  Blackfriars,  and  his  suite  in  the 
new  palace;  a  gallery  of  communication  was  flung  over  the  Fleet 
Ditch,  where  New  Bridge  Street  now  stands ;  and  a  passage  was 
cut  through  the  City  wall  into  the  emperor's  apartments. 

In  1529,  during  the  negociations,  &c.  at  Blackfriars  respecting 
the  king's  marriage  with  Qoeeu  Catharine,  his  majesty  very  often 
lodged  in  the  Bridewell  Palace.  It  afterwards  fell  into  decay ; 
and  was  granted,  by  Edward  VI.  to  Bishop  Ridley,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  converted  to  some  charitable  use.  It 
became,  however,  a  house  of  correction  for  vagabonds  of  all  deno- 
minations. It  is  now  need  for  a  similar  purpose  ;  and  also  as  a 
hospital,  or  house  of  industry,  for  poor  male  children. 

That  ill-managed  business,  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
was  a  dreadful  shock  to  humanity.  That  act,  intended,  as  it 
was  pharisaically  boasted,  to  reform  abuses,  and  check  vice,  de- 
prived myriads  of  unfortunate  wretches  of  aH  means  of  supporting 
a  miserable  existence :— while  almost  all  charitable  assistance 
was  withdrawn  from  the  existing  poor,  the  objects  of  charity  sud- 
denly increased.  Nor  was  this  the  only  evH  that  followed  the 
oppression  of  the  lay  •landlords,  who  succeeded  by  rack-rents,  or 
by  employing  a  few  shepherds,  instead  of  many  labourers,  filled 
the  cities  and  towns  with  swarms  of  the  indigent  idle,  so  that 
She  industrious  part  of  the  community  were  compelled  to  sustain 
jaa  almost  insupportable  burthen.  The  landlords,  also,  after  their 
avarice  and  hard  dealings  had  thrown  multitudes  into  this  situa- 
tion, very  unreasonably  imagined  that  they  could  remedy  the 
disorder  they  had  occasioned,  by  the  severity  of  the  law ;  and 
k  therefore,  in  the  first  parliament  of  Edward  VI.  an  act  passed  for 

2  Z  4  punishing 

f  Stomt't  Surrey,  116  ;  Dugdale'f  St.  Pail's,  6,  apod  Pen. 
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punishing  vagabonds,  ami  for  the  relief  of  tlm  poor  aid  impotent 
This  act,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  urilh 
any  very  beneficial  consequences,  for  London  continued  la  he  pes- 
tered with  rogues  and  vagabonds.  It  was,  moreover,  Ihowght, 
that  the  mere  crime  of  vagrancy,  which  this  hw  wan  intended  Is 
punish,  did  not,  in  fact,  merit  a  chastisement  so  severe  as  that 
to  which  it  was  then  subject,  and  the  act  was  repealed,  a*  least  so 
far  aa  related  to  making  idle  people  slaves. 

Still  the  distresses  of  the  poor  increased ;  and  the  city  bad  no 
means  of  reforming,  or  even  of  employing,  the  numerous  idle  va- 
gabonds which  were  daily  increasing  in  number.  Bishop  Ridley, 
therefore,  hit  upon  the  palace  of  Bridewell  as  a  boose  of  in- 
dustry and  correction ;  and  perceiving  that  the  rapacious  ener- 
tiers  were  procuring  from  the  young  monarch  the  remainder  of 
the  church  plunder  and  ether  effects  at  low  prices,  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  the  decayed  palace  of  Bridewell.  He  wrote  to 
Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  pf  state,  and,  after  some  dntmwlty, 
procured  those  buildings,  jto  be  appropriated  to  tue  benevolent 
objects  of  bis  institution. 

In  1563,  Edward  VI.  finally  gave  his  royal  palace  to  the 
mayor,  commonalty,  and  citiaens,  to  be  a  working-house  far  the 
poor  and  idle  persons  of  the  city,  and  to  he  a  boase  of  correction, 
with  700  marks  of  land,  formerly  of  the  possessions  of  the  house 
of  Savoy,  and  all  the  bedding  and  furniture  of  the  said  house,  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  Bridewell,  and  the  hospital  of  St 
Thomas,  in  Sonthwark.  Edward  died  aoon  after  the  gcaat  was 
made ;  and  it  was  not  till  twp  years  afterwards  that  the  city 
could  enter  upon  the  premises,  when  the  grant  was  confirmed  by 
Queen  Mary. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  father  particular*  of  the  nature 
and  objects  of  this  royal  foundation.  Its  interests  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  incorporated  with  tbene  of  Christ's  Hospital,  of  which 
an  ample  description  has  already  been  given.  Thin  ia  net 
merely  a  place  of  pioisbnieot,  b«t  an  hospital  for  the  virtuous 
bringing  up  of  youth  to  soum  useful  trade  or  profession. 

The 


The  hospital  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  dreadful  fii*  of  166f; 
bat  every  possible  effort  was  made  to  restore  it ;  and,  at  en  ex* 
pence  of  ajbout  §QQO/.  the  present  building  were  erected.  The 
prison  wee  idp»U  long  e&erwsxds. 

No  part  of  the  original  building  now  appears  to  the  front,  which 
is  on  the  west  side  of  New  Bridge  Street  At  present  there  i* 
|»nt  one  vast  quadrangle,  as  the  remnants  of  the  old  structure 
which  cro$sft)  it  north  and  sooth,  have  been  taken  down,  anc) 
very  lately  reltuife.  There  is  a  plajn  cjiapej ;  hut  it  has  nothing 
|o  recoiajnend  it  to  pa rtjcujar  notice,  The  front  of  the  prispu  is 
in  the  south-west  corner;  the  hall  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  south  side*  This  is  a  inost  extensive  room,  having  a  hand* 
joipe  qhiniuey-pjece  aj  e%cb  end,  and  arcades  at  the  sides.  The 
ceilina;  is  horizontal,  and  without  other  ornament  than  two 
flowers,  whence  the  lustres  depend.  Facing  each  other  on  the 
north  and  sooty  sides,  are  bow  windows,  ornamented  witji  semi* 
domes,  brackets*  festoons,  &c.  &c  The  other  windows  are 
arched,  and  rows  of  oyal  aperture  are  extended  above  them.  At 
the  west  end,  and  over  the  chimney,  is  a  Jarge  picture,  by 
flolbein,  of  Edward  VI.  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  charter  of 
this  Hospital  to  the  Mayor  an4  Citizens  of  London.  '  The  King 
holds  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  rests  the  base  of  the  sceptre  gently 
upon  it  He  is  seated  on  the  throne,  and  clothed  in  robes  of 
crimson  lined  with  ermiue,  end  is  crowned.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  Qeorge  Barnes,  clothed  in  scarlet  robes,  kneels  on  the  right 
sjde  of  the  King,  and  receives  the  Charter  with  his  hand  crosses! 
over  his  breast :  by  him  is  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Thomar 
Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Lord  Chancellor,  with  some  other 
officers  of  state.  In  one  corner  of  tHe  picture  Holbein  has  placed 
his  own  head.  Virtue  engraved  a  print  from  this  picture.  On 
tfy*  sides  of  it  ore  whole  length  portraits  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
IJL  Tfcere  are  bovaebJ  other  pictures,  chiefly  portraits,  in  various 
pa/to  of  the  room. 

Bridewell  Precinct  extends  from  some  houses  in  Bride  lane 
to  Bridge  Street;  thence  to  the  water  side,  and  the  lower  end  of 

Dorset 
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Dorset  Street,  on  the  east  aide,  nearly  to  St.  Bride's  Charity 
School.  U  includes  Water  Street,  Tudor  Street,  Edward  Street, 
•nd  part  of  Chatham  Square.  It  is  represented  hy  a  chaplain, 
two  chapel  wardens,  a  constable,  and  subordinate  officers. 

The  Bishops  of  St.  David's  had  formerly  their  town  residence 
opposite  the  north  end  of  Bridewell.  The  Bishops  of  Salisbury 
had  their  mansion  on  the  site  of  Dorset  Street,  extending,  in 
part,  from  Fleet  Street  to  the  river,  the  principal  part  of  it  stand- 
ing on  the  clean,  retired  paved  court,  now  called  Bell's  Build- 
ings; the  rest  of  the  grounds  were  gardens,  and  a  Wilderness  ; 
hence  the  name  of  Wilderness  Lane,  turning  at  No.  09,  Dorset 
Street :  hence,  too,  the  names  of  Salisbury  Court  and  Square. 

The  Vaccine  Society;  the  Gasometer,  in  Dorset  Street;  and 
some  other  objects  of  importance  in  this  neighbourhood,  will 
demand  our  attention,  before  we  finally  quit  the  parish;  at 
present,  however,  we  will,  as  more  connected  with-  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  article,  concerning  Bridewell,  give  some  account  of 
THE  FLEET  PRISON,  on  the  east  side  of  Fleet  Market 

Prisona  de  la  Fleet,  *  which  was  the  early  name  of  this  place, 
is  of  very  great  antiquity ;  but  the  precise  date  of  its  origin  I  no 
where  find.  It  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  first 
Richard,  which  was  from  1189,  to  1199 ;  it  is  probably,  however, 
of  much  earlier  date:  the  name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  little 
river  on  the  eastern  banks  of  which  it  was  erected. 

The  monarch  just  mentioned,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
confirmed  to  Osbert,  brother  to  the  Chancellor  of  England,  Wil- 
.  liam  Longshampe,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  custody  of  his 
house,  or  palace,  at  Westminster,  with  "  the  keeping  of  his  gaol 
of  the  Fleet,  at  London."  Also  King  John,  by  patent,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign,  gave  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Wells  the 
custody  of  the  said  king's  house  at  Westminster,  and  his  gaol  of 
the  Fleet,  together  with  the  wardship  of  the  daughter  and  heir 

of 

*  Some  of  the  official  papers,  or  outline  schedules,  used  in  thb  prison,  are 
•till  beaded  "  Le  Fleet," 
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of  Robert  Loveland,  &c.  *  This  prison,  therefore,  is  spoken  of, 
in  connection  with  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  as  a.  place  long 
established,  and  the  keeper,  or  warden  of  it,  as  an  officer,  whoso 
doty  was  defined  and  certain,  in  the  appointment  of  the  Crown. 

We  find  but  little  notice  of  it  (for  the  early  books  or  records  are 
destroyed)  till  the  year  1463,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  when 
Thomas  Thorpe,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  sent 
here,  through  a  verdict  obtained  against  him,  by  Richard,  Duke 
of  York.  Several  members  of  Parliament  have,  in  early  fanes* 
been  committed  here,  but  the  Commons  have  always  reclaimed . 
them. 

The  British  Museum  furnishes  several  enrious  particulars  re- 
lating to  this  prison ;  but  nothing  that  throws  additional  light 
on  its  early  history.  There  is  an  ancient  MS.  very  badly  writ* 
ten ;  indeed,  in  many  parts  not  legible,  with  this  title : ."  This  ys 
the  names  of -all  Bishopes,  Doctors,  &c.  that  were  prisoners  in 
the  Fflytte  for  Religion,  synse  the  fyrste  yere  of  the  reygne  of 
Quene  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1568."  This  is  a  paper  of  considera- 
ble interest.  The  dates  commence  in  the  above  named  year,  and 
extend  only  about  nine  years-  It  appears,  that  during  this  time, 
eight  priests,  six  doctors,  and  three  bishops,  were  confined  in 
this  prison,  either  for  earing  or  performing  mass ;  that  is,  for 
worshipping  God  according  to  the  old  law  of  the  land  and  their 
own  consciences.  This  paper  also  contains  "  the  name  of  all 
suche  teporall  me  as  were  .prisoners  in  the  Fflytte  for  religio, 
uinse  the  fyrst  yere  of  the  reygne  of  Queen  Elizebeth,  1568/* 
The  list  contains  the  names  of  some  persons  of  rank  and  title, ' 
and  of  several  others,  all  "  for  hyringe  of  masse !"  Thus  did  our 
"  good  Queen  Bess/'  remember  Smithfield, '  and  promote  the  re- 
formation. The  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber,  that  Protestant  In- 
quisition, also  need  to  send  some  of  its  many  victims  to  the  Fleet 
Charles  I.,  however,  in  the  16th  year  of  his  reign  did  thin  away. . 
After  that  time  the  Fleet  became  a  prison  for  debtors,  and  for 
contempt  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery.  By  the  22d,  and  23d  of 
Pbarles  II.  the  government  of  this  and  all  prisons  were  vested  in 
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the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Justices,  &c.  The  Fleet,  ii  particular, 
ia  a  prison  peculiarly  under  the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa;  em) 
arisooere  may  remove  themselves  hither  from  the  King's  Bench 
and  other  prisons  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

)t  has  before  been  related,  that  several  members  of  Parliament 
bare  at  timet  been  confined  here,  Ju  1604,  Sir  Thomas  Shirley, 
a  mouther,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Fleet :  the  House  de- 
nanded  him ;  but  Abe  warden  and  his  wife  refawng  to  deliver  him 
oo>  *bey  were  both  sent  to  the  prison  of  little  Ease,  in  the 
T*Y*r»  and  Sir  Thomas  resumed  his  seek 

In  the  year  1667,  Charles  II.  granted  the  office  of  warden  to 
Sir  Jejremy  Whicheot  and  hie  heirs,  for  /ever.  Whicheot  rebuilt 
tins  prison  as  s  compensation  for  the  patent,  which:  confirmed  cer- 
tain rules  made  in  Qneen  Elizabeth's  time.  The  interior  was 
divided  inty>  the  following  wards :— the  Upper  and  Lower ;  Chapel, 
Julius  Cftsar's,  Lyon's  Den,  end  Women's  Wards.  They  are  now 
all  called  galleries. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  descriptions  whisk  Smollett  has 
given,  in  his  Peregrine  Pickle,  *  is  a  tolerably  fair  account  of 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  priaon;  since  that  time,  how- 
ever, some  important  alterations  and  improvements  have  taken 
place. 

A  prisoner  on  entering  the  Fleet  is  not  now,  as  then,  "  obliged 
to  expose  himself  a  full  half  hour  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  turnkeys 
and  door-keepers,  who  took  an  accurate  survey  of  his  person, 
that  they  might  know  bim  again  at  sight ;'?  nor  do  I  know  that 
"  any  valuable  consideration1'  is  now  given  for  the  privilege 
of  being  "  turned  loose  into  the  place  called  the  master's  side." 
There  is  still  a  coffee-room  '*  for  the  resort  of  gentlemen;"  hut 
J  believe  "  all  sorts  of  liquors"  an*  not  kept  there ;  nor  are  any 
spirituous  liquors  allowed  on  any  account  to  be  carried  into  the 
prison,  except,  possibly,  when  prescribed  by  a  poyskian. 

At  a  general  meeting  beM  in  the  co&e-roam  of  the  Uses, 
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January  1st,  1808,  several  resolutions  were  passed,  and  many 
•f  them  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Nixon,  the  deputy  warden,  whicb 
tended  much  to  the  improvement  of  this  prison.  The  first  rose* 
ktion  appoints  *  Committee ;  the  aeoond  expresses  some  well* 
deserved  thanks  to  Mr.  Nixon  "  for  his  assistance,  and  the  prompt 
manner  adopted  by  him,  for  redressing'  the  wrongs  and  injuries' 
experienced  by  the  prisoners."  The  fourth-,  filth,  sixth,  seveftf  Ir, 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  resolutions  have  reference  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  prisoners  with  respect  to  boiling  wa- 
fer, the  oooking  of  their  meat  and  vegetables,  the  general  use 
of  the  coffee-room,  the  prices  of  ale  and  porter,  the  adoption 
of  a  regulation  with  respect  to  cooking,  &c.  All  these  re- 
quests were  liberally  granted  by  Mr.  Nixon,  though  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  if  he  had  considered  Ms  own  individual  interest,  he 
ihight  have  withheld  many  of  them.  In  short,  almost  ever}  one 
of  the  thirty-four  resolutions,  or  requests,  made  at  this  meeting 
oT  tbe  prisoners,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  considerably  improve 
tbe  state  of  the  prison;  and,  much  to  the  credit  of  the  warden, 
they  were  all  granted,  either  in  whole  or  part,  except  perhaps 
two:  the  thirty-second  requests  that  "should  any  prisoner  die 
in  the  Fleet  his  body  should  be  delivered  over  to  his  relations 
and  friends,  without  fee  or  reward :"  to  this  it  appears,  Mr.  Nixon 
answered,  that  he  would  not  make  any  demand  on  tbe  relations 
or  friends  that  are  distressed;  but  as  he  buries  those  at  his  own 
expenoe  who  have  not  relations  and  friends  to  do  it ;  and  that,  on 
an  average,  it  costs  him  from  10/.  to  20/.  per  annum,  he  would 
continue  to  charge  tbe  relations  and  friends  who  can  afford  it.' * 
The  next  request  states  that,  "  per  order  of  Court,  the  warden 
of  the  Fleet  prison  is  bound  to  furnish  a  bedstead,  bed,  and  bed- 
ding for  the  use  of  any  prisoner,  or  prisoners,  paying  the  fees. 
The  Committee,  however,  admitted  that  no  legal,  or  court  autho- 
rity was  adduced  as  proof  of  this  claim,  and  Mr.  Nixon  refused  k ; 
adding,  that  it  bad  often  been  argued  before  the  judgea;  but  could, 
not  be  complied  with;  and  that  it  was  never  adopted  by  any  warden 
within  memory. 

2  These 
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These  details  are  important  as  tliey  tend  to  shew  the  just  rtgnJ 
lations  of  this  pribou,  and  tke  humane,  and  mild  character  of  the* 
present  deputy- warden,  Mr.  Nixon. 

There  is  a  t-mall  chapel,  without  galleries,  in  the  Fleet,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Mao  ley  Wood  is  chaplain;  bnt  service  is  per- 
formed only  once  every  sabbath,  commencing  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  noon.  Formerly,  I  believe,  there  used  to  be  morning  prayers 
every  week  day  at  eleven  ;  and  on  Sundays  at  ten  and 
three.* 

The  whole  premises  are  light  and  airy,  and  are  well  supplied 
with  every  convenience*  All  manner  of  provisions  are  brought 
into  the  prison  every  day,  and  are  cried  through  the  long  ranges 
of  galleries,  as  is  in  the  public  streets.  A  very  extensive  yard, 
or  area*  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  surmounted  by  a  clievaux  de 
frize  f,  is  used  for  the  prisoners  to  walk  in  ;  aud  for  games  and 
diversions  of  every  kiud,  particularly  the  playing  of  rackets. 

After  all  the  wise  regulations,  the  prudence,  and  watchful 
xeal,  the  humanity  and  benevolent  spirit  of  the  managers  and 
warden  of  this  prison,  it  is,  like  all  others  of  a  like  nature  and 
extent,  a  nest  of  vice  and  moral  depravity ;  much  better  calcu- 
lated to  create  vices  than  to  remove  or  correct  them ;  and  black 
and  obdurate  is  the  heart  of  that  man,  Christian  or  otherwise,* 
who,  knowing  how  these  sort  of  punishments  are  managed,  can- 
deliberately  confine  a  really  unfortunate  debtor  withiu  such  walbr 
as  these.  Sheer  ignorance,  or  unmixed  malignity,  must  be  the 
motive  which  influences  creditors  thus  to  seek  redress  for  the 
losses,  real  or  imaginary,  they  may  bave  sustained  in  their  trade. 

A  Christian  man,  when  he  punishes,  dees  it  with  a  view  to 
correct  the  offender :  every  motive  beyond  that  is  diabolical  and 
antichristian ;  but  who,  that  knows  the  real  state  of  these  prisons, 
would  confine  a  man  here  to  correct  him  ?  No,  no,  it  is  pure, 
unalloyed  vengeance— a  vile  spirit  of  indignation  and  rancour— 

that 

*  See  Paterson**  Ecclesiastical'  State  of  London,  p.  85. 
♦  This  wall  was  erected  in  17 73,  the  prison  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  mob  in  1760. 
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that  is  the  motive  with  such  men.  Bat  it  thwart*  its  own  object-* 
it  rendera  a  man,  in  nine  cases  out  of  tea,  not  only  unable  to 
pay  his  debts ;  but  even  unwilling  to  do  so,  whatever  might  have 
been  bis  ability  or  wish  on  his  first  committal.  A  debtor  bar- 
ing property  ought  to  give  it  up;  and  when  he  baa  done  so, 
and  made  every  reparation  in  his  power,  it  is  cruel  and  im- 
moral  to  leave  it  at  the  mercy  of  any  one,  or  any  number  of  ere* 
ditors,  to  punish  him  for  his  poverty ;  if  he  is  fraudulent,  let 
him  be  consigned  to  the  criminal  law,  and  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly ;  if  he  is  merely  poor,  let  him  have  every  reasonable  op- 
portunity of  exerting  himself  for  his  final  emancipation. 

Those  prisoners  who  are  blest  with  rich  friends,  or  have  money 
when  they  are  first  committed  to  prison,  may  enjoy  the  liberty 
of  what  are  called  the  Rules,  which  comprehend  several  streets, 
lanes,  passages,  &c  in'  the  neighbourhood  of  the  prison :  for  this} 
privilege  a  certain  snm  is  paid,  amounting  to  about  two  and  a  half, 
or  three,  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  debt  for  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  custody ;  and  he  is  never  compelled  to  enter  the 
walls  of  the  prison  after  he  has  paid  for  this  liberty.  Prisoners1 
may  also  purchase  the  liberty  of  going  wherever  they  please  during* 
term ;  but  they  are  expected  to  return  within  the  Roles  hi  the 
coarse  of  the  same  day.  These  are  what  are  called  Day  Rules, 
and  the  prisoner  pays  four  shillings  and  sixpence  every  day  he 
purchases  them.  This  is  certainly  a  great  accommodation  to  per- 
sons under  some  circumstances ;  but  furnishes  an  additional  argu- 
ment against  the  practice  of  imprisonment  for  debt :  in  this  case  the 
vindictive  creditor  is  deprived  of  even  his  revenge,  and  that  very 
justly ;  by  which  he  becomes  an  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt,, 
to  every  thinking  person ;  besides  that  he  is  acting  a  very  unjust 
and  dishonest  part  towards  all  the  other  creditors  of  his  prisoner/ 
This  regulation  respecting  the  Rules,  moreover,  opens  an  alarm-* 
ing  door  to  dishonest  men  to  run  iuto  debt,  and  to  defraud  their 
creditors  by  au  extravagant  and  profligate  life,  which,  1  am  in-, 
formed  is  frequeutly  the  case.  It  should  also  be  made  a  law, 
that  any  person  enjoying  this  privilege  of  the  Rules,  wilfully* 
6  running 
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ratnring  into  debt  for  rent,  lodging,  or  property,  with  any  el  the 
ttadeepeople  having  bouses  or  shoe*  within  the**  limits,  or  else* 
where,  should  be  deprived  of  such  liberty,  upon  complaint  made 
to  the  Wardea.  Great  erila  arise  in  the  neighbourhood  for  want 
mi  state  regulation  of  this  nature;  In  the  yea*  1708,  and  at 
other'  times,  petitions  and  complaints  have  bean  ffeqeentry  made 
by  the  parishes  of  St  Bride's,  St.  Sepulchre's,  aud  St  Mattift's, 
sWdgate,  on  these  accounts ;  something  certainly  should  b*  dent 
to  check  this  serious  evil. 

The  Marriage  Aot  put  an  end  to  the  shameful  practice,  which 
once  prevailed  in  this  prison,  by  which  hendreds  of  pcraotos  wart 
absadaatinely  marrried  at  a  small  expense,  and  the  peace  of  many 
families  completely  ruined* 

The  Float  k  calculated  to  hoM,  comfortably,  240  prisoner^ ; 
there  have  been,  however,  aa  many  as?  #50  at  one  tiaae ;  the 
present  number  is,  I  understand,  about  210.  And  here  lei  ma 
oaaa  more  observe,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  rapacity, 
cruelty,  or  ajHsmanagement  of  some  forme*  wardens,  no  jest 
aaasa  of  complaint  can,  I  am  told,  be  jaatly  aliedftcd  ettbeT 
against  Mr.  Nixon,  or  Mr.  Woodroofo,  his  principal  clerk,  to 
whose  superintendence  much  of  the  concerns  of  this  prison  art 
confided*. 

It 

*  Man j  valuable  particulars  of  this  prison  may  be  seen  in  Nield's  Ac- 
count of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  state  of  the  Society  for  the  Dis- 
charge and  Relief  6f  Prisoners  imprisoned  for  Small  Debts,  ore.  180V. 

The  report  from  the  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  gaols  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, ordered  by  the  Hoese  of  Cownrofls,  to  be  printed  id  May  9,  181*,  has 
boeo  put  isfto  my  hands  stnoa  I  wrote  the  account  of  Newgate ;  I  may,  there* 
fore,  be  allowed  is  this  plaoe  to  add  to  that  account  a  few  important  particw* 
Ian  :  it  appears  that  the  prison  was,  at  the  time  this  report  was  made,  in  a 
very  wretched  state  on  many  accounts.  The  gaol  of  Newgate,  as  at  present 
regulated,  is  able  conveniently  to  bold  110  debtors,  and  Si?  criminal  pri- 
soner*. On  Che  5th  of  April  it  contained  160  debtors  and  3*6*  criminal*,  and 
in  January  1814,  the  whole  neniber  amounted  to  882  (  The  poorer  de- 
scription slept  on  the  beard*  between'  two  rugs  giren  by  the  dry .    The  at* 

fowaoce 
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It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  Fleet  Ditch  runs  down  the 
middle  of  the  present  Fleet  Market.  Its  waters  are  increased 
'  by  the  Turnmill  and  Oldboufn  Brooks.  I  speak  of  this  little  river 
and  its  contributory  streams 'as  at  present  existing,  because  such 
in  fact  is  the  case,  though  nothing  6f  them  can  here  be  seen  at 
present,  being  entirely  arched  over;  and  houses  erected  on  their 
borders  and  over  their  surface. 

In  the  foundation  charter  of  St.  Martin's  Le  Grand  College, 
by  the  Cdnqueror,  the  Fleet  is  called  The  River  of  Wells. 

Perhaps,  in  early  times,  this  river  was  a  clear  and  pellucid 
stream;  but,  within  our  own  generation,  it  has  only  been  cele* 
brated  as  a  ditch  remarkable  for  its  filthy  blackness  and  muddy 
'consistency,  though  great  sums  were,  from  time  to  time,  ex* 
pended  upon  it. 

In  the  year  1738,  *  this  Fleet  was  partly  filled  up,  and  arched 
over.  The  expence  of  the  undertaking,  to  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don, making  the  vast  arch,  and  erecting  the  market,  amounted  to 
10,256/,  175. 10{4. 

FLEET  MARKET  was  proclaimed  a  free  market  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1737.f  Since  that  time  it  has  received 
many  important  improvements ;  the  north  end  by  a  good  pave- 
ment, and  Ihe  erection  of  many  convenient  stalls,  and  the  south 

Part  III.  3  A  end 

lowance  of  food  to  debtors  is  14  ounces  of  bread  a  day,  and  eight  stone  of 
meat  per  week,  divided  amongst  them  all ;  but  as  this  quantity  never  varies. 
Whatever  the  number  of  prisoners  may  be,  the  whole  allowance  is  barely  suf- 
ficient to  support  life.  This  is  distributed  every  alternate  day,  and  at  a  certain 
boar,  so  "  that  a  person  brought  to  prison  immediately  after  the  boor  of  distri* 
button,  receives  nothing  for  forty-eight  hoars,  and  may  be  six  days  without 
receivhiB)  any  meat !"  Since  this  report,  however,  some  amelioration  has  taken 
place ;  and  at  no  time  has  any  blame  been  imputed  either  to  Mr.  Newman, 
the  keeper,  or  to  any  of  bis  subordinate  officers.  I  may  here  correct  a  mis* 
take  into  which  1  have,  in  common  with  the  public  io  general,  fallen  respecting 
Dr.  ft>rde,  the  lata  Ordinary  :  be  was  not  dismissed  ;  but  withdrew  from  the 
office.  My  limits  will  not  admit  of  farther  extracts  from  the  report,  which  is 
•xtremely  interesting. 

•  Mr.  Malcolm  says,  "  about  the  year  1736 ;"  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken, 
f  Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  VII.  p.  57*. 
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cud  by  two  very  excellent  shops :  there  is  also  a  good  •ifi- 
oer's  shop  at  the  north  end.  The  centre,  with  its  beautiful 
little  spire  and  clock,  remains  in  its  original  state.  This  is  a 
market  for  poultry,  fish,  vegetables,  and  botchers'  meat;  of  the 
first  no  very  great  quantity  is  sold,  though  there  are  some  good 
shops ;  fish  is  sometimes  plentiful ;  vegetables  in  abundance;  and 
butchers'  meat  of  the  best  kinds  to  a  very,  great  extent.  Fruit 
is  sold  wholesale,  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  the  market,  along 
the  wall  of  the  Fleet  Prison.  The  west  side  of  the  market  is  oc- 
cupied by  good  shops  of  various  kinds;  but  the  eternal  clatter  of 
undertakers'  hammers,  on  both  sides,  drive  away  many  more  quid 
occupations. 

Opposite  the  south  end  of  the  market  stands  a  handsome  obe- 
lisk, erected  during  the  mayoralty  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes. 
It  i  *  a  neat,  but  plain  column,  hang  round  with  lamps,  awst 
brilliautly  lighted  with  gas,  from  the  Gasometer  in  Dorset* 
Street 

I  n  Dorset  street  is  tbe  house  of  the  New  River  Company,  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work. 

Salisbury  Square,  already  mentioned,  is  now  adorned  by  the 
erection  of  a  very  neat  pillar  in  the  centre,  from  which  rises  a 
superb  gas  lamp,  which  illuminates  the  whole  square  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner. 

The  house,  No.  14,  lately  the  central  house  of  tbe  Royal 
Jennerian  Society,  is  now  occupied  by  The  Church  Missionary 
Society,  a  very  respectable  and  most  laudable  institution,  designed 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  our  holy  religion  to  the  heathens  of 
Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  office,  boose,  or  warehouse,  of  The  Bible  and  Homily 
Society,  is  in  Salisbury  Court,  leading  into  Fleet  Street  from 
the  Square.  It  forms  the  back  part  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Res* 
sey's  premises :  the  frout  being  in  Fleet  Street    These  gentle* 


•  Seme  account  of  this  new  and  iuraloable  discovery  will  be  gi? ta  farther 

oil* 
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men,  who  art  highly  respectable  booksellers,  are  die  agents  of 
this  Society,  which  was  instituted  by  several  zealous  friends  of 
the  established  church,  who  are  of  opinion,  that  the  indiscrimi- 
nate and  unaccompanied  distribution  of  the  holy  scriptures  must 
have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  nrinds  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  and  finally  wean  them  from  the  established  religion  of  the 
country. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  iu  Fleet  Street,  at  No.  169, 
is  the  office  or  shop  of  another  Institution,  from  which  the  last* 
named  has  emanated :  it  is  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  •£•- 
eiefy.  It  was  instituted  in  1804,  and  has  for  its  object  the 
diffusion  of  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  through  every 
part  of  the  known  world.  A  volume  would  not  suffice  to  net  forth  the 
rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  this  most  admirable  society, 
nor  to  depict  the  unspeakable  blessings  which  it  bids  fair  alte- 
rnately to  confer  on  mankind :  here  all  sects  and  parties,  Church- 
men and  Dissenters,  Catholics  and  Methodists,  and  eren  Jews, 
have  been  united  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth :  in 
short,  good  men  of  all  denominations  have  laid  aside  their  animo* 
sities,  for  a  time,  at  least,  to  congregrate  in  this  great  work- 
only  the  new  lights  of  infidelity—the  modern  men  of  reason — 
the  admirers  of  Paine,  and  the  philosophists  of  Prance  have 
stood  aloof;  and  have  presumed  to  sneer  at  the  efforts'  of  the  good 
end  the  wise  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  riviliied  poor, 
to  enlighten  the  understandings  of  cannibals,  end  the  cruel  wor- 
nbippers  of  Vishn&  and  the  Devil  { 

FLEET  STREET  extends  from  the  south  end  of  Fleet  Mar- 
ket to  Temple  Bar,  running  in  a  direction  nearly  due  east  and 
west  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  London,  and  has 
numerous  streets,  lanes,  and  courts  branching  off  north  and  south. 
On  the  north  side  are  about  twenty  streets  and  courts ;  on  the 
south  side  about  seventeen.  The  street  itself  is  not  very  long, 
being  only  two  furlongs  thirty-one  paces.  The  east  end  has  a 
noble  and  commanding  view  up  Ludgate  Hill ;  and,  were  it  not 
for  an  unfortunate  torn  in  Ludgate  Street,  the  magnificent  cathe- 

3A2  dral 
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dral  of  St  Pad's  would  be  seen  to  tbe  grnftteat  possible  efcet 
from  Temple  Bar. 

In  Black  Horse  Court  is  a  printing- office,  occupied  by  Mr. 
John  M'Creery,  the  author  of  that  truly  ingenious  and  excellent 
poem,  intituled,  «  The  Pros*,  published  as  a  Specimen  of  Typo- 
graphy." Underneath  Mr.  M'Creery's  premises  are  three  or 
four  rooms,  called  The  News  Exchange,  where,  every  morning 
and  evening,  all  the  London  Journals  ate  sold,  exchanged,  and 
divided  among  some  hundreds  of  newsmen,  whose  cries  and  cla- 
mour, when  calling  out  for  different  papers,  are  apparently  of  the 
most  discordant  nature,  and  are  often  truly  laughable.  The  conrt 
»  a  narrow  inconvenient  thoroughfare  into  Harp  Conrt  and' Fled 
Market. 

The  next  court,  on  the  same  aide  of  the  way,  is  Pop/ran** 
Court,  in  which  are  the  extensive  workshops  of  Mr.  Thorncs, 
carpenter,  box-maker,  and  undertaker.  This  place  is  on  the  aits 
of  an  ancient  palace,  or  inn,  called  Popyngaye,  belonging  to  tbe 
abbot  of  Cirencester :  no  remains  of  the  ancient  building  now 
exist.  It  is  a  good  open  conrt,  and  leads,  by  a  somewhat  narrow 
passage;  into  Harp  Alley,  long  celebrated  for  brokers  and  sign- 
painters  ;  though  there  is  only  one  of  the  latter  description  at 
present,  Mr.  Edwards,  who  is  considered  as  one  of  the  first  sign* 
writers  in  the  country  ;  and  is  a  very  enlightened  and  scientific 
gentleman.  Several  old  houses  have  lately  been  polled  down  in 
this  neighbourhood;  and  ground  is  now  laying  out,  on  which  Is 
intended  to  be  built  a  large  Charity  School  for  an  auxiliary  to  The 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society*  formerly  called  the  Lan- 
castarian  School,  an  institution  infinitely  beyond  my  praise. 

Shoe  Lane  is  a  long  dirty  street;  bnt  has  some  good  houses. 
It  is  partly  iu  the  parish  of  St  Bride's,  and  partly  in  that  of  St 
Andrew's,  Holborn.  In  Printer's  Court,  lately  called  Eagle 
and  Child  Alley,  is  a  meeting-house  of  Protestant  Dissenters 

adopting 

•  The  reader  will  find  some  account  of  this  excellent  institution  in  th« 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  «  Beauties  of  England,"  in  tbe  account  of  Surrej, 
p.  <5. 
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adoring  the  aentitaentft  of  Calvin :  il  is  a  small  brick  baildfag 
s»t  worth,  a  description,  i  suppose  the  name  of  this  long  narrow 
alley  Ism  been  changed  by,  or  at  Ike  instance  oi,  Mr.  Richard 
Taylor,  ono  of  the  most  classical  and  correct  printers  in  London, 
whose  extensive  offices  are  situate  here. 

The  parish  church  of  ST.  DUNSTAN'S  IN  THE  WEST  is  a 
very  ancient  edifice.  Those  parts  in  the  interior,  apparently  thfe 
asost  modern,  are  at  the  west  end,  whose  a  pointed  arch  crosses 
Ike  north  aisle ;  and  this  springs  from  a  large  haman  head,  and 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  which  aisle  is  formed  by  slender 
distend  pillars,  and  pointed  arches.  The  windows  were  origi- 
sjinally  very  numerous  towards  Fleet  Street!  No  less  than  ejgbt 
hare  beet  closed  with  briek.  The  church  is  extremely  plain,  and 
so  is  the  altar-piece,  which  is  Doric  The  pillars  en  the  north 
aide  use  Grecian ;  and  the  ceiling  totally  incoagrnons  with  tlie 
ancient  parts  of  the  church. 

In  the  vestry-room,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  church,  are 
the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  over  the  chimney ;  and,  in  the  win- 
dow, her  portrait,*  in  painted  glass.  This  room  contains  an  em- 
broidered oeat  of  arms  of  Charles  II. 

The  exterior  of  this  church  is  of  a  very  homely  character : 
it  it  boilt  of  brick  and  stone,  covered  with  a  decent  finishing  on 
the  outside  walls,  and  is  now  mostly  of  the  Tuscan  order,  though 
some  part  of  it  is  of  the  modern  Gothic. 

In  the  year  1671,  two  figures,  nearly  as  large  as  life,  were 
placed  iu  a  niche  and  pedtasent  at  the,  soath-west  end  over  the 
dock,  fhey  represent  savages,. or  wild  men,  and  are  carved  in 
wood,  and  painted.  They  stand  erect,  each  holding  in  his  hand  a 
massy  club,  rugged  and  knotty,  with  which  they  alternately  strike 
the  quartan.  Both  their  arms  and  head  move  at  every  blow.  These 
ludicrous  and  htcengruoas  figures  are  daily  objects  of  admiration 
to  the  crowds  of  strangers  who  are  passing  at  all  times  rt  .the  day 
through  this  great  thoroughfare. 

3A3  In 

*  See  an  order  about  the  queen'i  picture  in  the  Arcbcologia,  Vol*  II. 
p.  169,  epud.  MaL 
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In  1766.  an  elegant  statue  of  Quern  Elisabeth  wm  plseed 
over  the  east  end  of  the  church,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: *'  This  stats*  of  Queen  Elisabeth  formerly  stood  oo 
the  west  side  of  Ludgate.  That  gale  being  taken  down  in 
1760,  to  open  the  street,  it  was  given  by  the  city  to  Sir  Francis 
Gosling,  Knt  and  alderman  of  this  ward,  who  cansed  it  to  be 
placed  here/' 

8everal  learned  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  list  officers:  we 
may  mention  Dr.  Thomas  While,  founder  of  Sion  College,  the 
Moral  Philosophy  Lecture  atOnford,  and  an  Almshouse  in  Tem- 
ple Pariah,  Bristol,  where  he  was  born.  Dr.  John  Donne*  the 
Dean  of  St  Paul's,  Dr.  W.  Bates,  who  was  one  of  the  ejected 
ministers,  and  is  said  to  have  been  "  esteemed  the  politest  writer 
of  his  age  among  the  Presbyterians ;"  Archbishop  Tillotson  wss 
his  intimate  friend.  *  The  well-known  Richard  Banter  was  also 
a  preacher  here. 

The  celebrated  Antimonian  Romaine  drew  crowded  audiences 
to  this  church ;  and  it  is  still  very  well  attended;  the  present 
vicar,  the  Rev.  Richard  Lloyd,  being  deservedly  popular. 

This  church  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  and  was  repaired  in  1701 : 
it  is  thought  to  be  upwards  of  400  years  old. 

Near  this  church,  and  the  Charity  School  of  the  parish,  is 
Clifford's  Inn,  anciently  the  residence  of  the  honourable  fomily 
of  Clifford,  whence  descended  the  Earls  wf  Cumberland.  It  is 
now  an  Inn  of  Court,  the  society  being  governed  by  a  principal 
and  twelve  rulers.  They  keep  commons  a  fortnight  in  every  term ; 
those  who  do  not  choose  this,  pay  about  four  shillings  per  week; 
but  not  always  certain.  They  sell  their  chambers  for  one  life,  and 
have  mootjngs. 

The  Hall  is  an  imitation  of  Gothic  architecture ;  but  has  net 
muoh  to  recommend  it  to  notice.  The  Inn  has  three  courts,  and 
a  pleasant  garden,  whence  a  gateway  leads  to  Fetter  Lame,  a 
long  tolerably  good  street,  jn  which  is  the  White  Horse,  a  cele- 
brated Coach  |nnt 

la 

•  Granger'!  Biographical  History  of  Eoglasd. 
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Tn  this  street  are  three  Dissenting  Meeting  Houses,  one  be- 
4onging*to  a  society  of  Calvinistie-Independents,  whose  minister 
is  Mr.  George  Border,  Editor  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  and 
is  very  popular;  another  belonging  to  a  society  of  Calvinist- 
Baptists,  whose  minister  is  Mr.  J.  Austin,  formerly  an  Arian 
preacher ;  his  Chapel  is  called  Elim  Chape!,  being  m  a  narrow 
place,  called  EHm  Court  ;  and  a  third  belonging  to  the  peace- 
able and  modest  sect  of  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren.  These 
several  chapels  have  nothing  in  their  constructions  worthy  of  par* 
tlonlar  notice;  they  are  pretty  targe  good  buildings,  and  are  well 
attended. 

Flower-de-luce  Court  turns  out  of  Fetter  Lane ;  there  is 
another  entrance  in  Fleet  Street.  From  this  court  we  enter  Crane 
Court,  where  stands  the  The  Scottish  Hospital,  belonging  to 
the  Scots  Corporation,  a  charitable  foundation,  chartered  by 
Charles  II.  in  1666  and  1676,  for  the  general  reception  and  re- 
lief of  all  the  Scots  who  were  sick,  &c.  This  extensive  plan, 
however,  was  abandoned  for  the  present  mode  of  relief  by  assist- 
ing them  at  their  own  habitations*  A  third  charter  was  granted 
in  1775.  The  objects  of  this  charity  are  poor  Scots  who  have 
not  acquired  any  parochial  settlement  in  England,  and  who  have 
survived  the  power  of  labour,  or  are  disabled  by  disease,  or 
casualty  to  earn  a  livelihood,  or  are  desirous  of  returning  to  their 
native  country,  and  are  destitute  of  the  means. 

The  hall  for  transacting  the  busiuess  of  this  admirable  founda- 
tion was  originally  in  Black  Friars,  till  that  building  was  taken 
down  when  Fleet  Ditch  was  arched  over.  The  present  hall  in 
Crane  Court  was  once  distinguished  by  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  their  removal  from  Gresham  College,  1710,  till  their 
last  and  final  remove  to  Somerset  House.  This  building  has  a 
brick  front,  but  too  narrow  for  a  display  of  architectural  beauty. 

The  room  for  the  reception  of  the  Governors  and  Directors  of 
the  Sociely  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  decorated  with  two  pillars,  a 
cornice,  and  a  stucco  ceiling.  Here  are  a  few  ornaments,  and 
some  tolerably  good  pictures. 

North  ef  the  hall,  on  the  site  of  the  Royal  Society's  Masenm, 
3  A  4  a  large 
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a  large  raom  has  been  erected  by  *  separate  subscription,  anil 
inteuded  for  the  public  anniversaries,  of  the  Corporation;  but  it 
was  let  to  a  furrier;  and  is  now  occupied, by  a  very  respectably 
Society,  under  tbe  patronage  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Dukes  of  Keut  and  Snssex,  intituled,  The  Philosophical  Society 
0/ London,  who  meet  once  a  week  for  public  lectures,  experiments, 
converzatione,  and  discissions  ou  various  branches  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy.  This  institution  owes  its  origin  to 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Pettigrew,  it*  Secretary,  aud  can  boast 
of  some  very  eminent  characters  in  literature  and  philosophy. 
Lord  Henniker,  Sir  Johu  Cox  Hippesley,  Bart.  Sir  William 
Beechey ,  Mr.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Maurice,  Dr.  Letl^om 
(the  president),  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  Adams,  Rev,  Dr.  Collyer,  &c, 
&c. 

In  Bolt  Court,  where  once  resided  the  learned  and  violent 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  is  tbe  house  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  a  giA  to  the  Society,  together  with  many  valuable  and 
scarce  volumes*  from  tbe  truly  philanthropic  Dr.  Lettaoro.  This 
Society  was  instituted  in  1773,  and  consists  of  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  apothecaries ;  and  others  versed  in  sciences  connected 
with  medicine.  Their  object  is  the  promotion  of  medical  know* 
ledge,  and  they  can  claim  some  of  the  first  medical  characters 
in  Europe  among  their  number.  The  library  consists  of  up. 
wards  of  30  thousand  volumes,  preserved  under  the  care  of  a. 
librarian,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  the  highly  respectable  surgeon,  men- 
tioned above,  who  is  also  the  secretary. 

Temple  Bar  is  a  very  handsome  gate,  where  anciently  posts, 
rails,  and  a  chain  only  terminated  the  City  bounds,  as  at  HoU 
born,  Switbfield,  and  Whitechapel  Bars.  The  present  gate  ia 
one  of  the  many  noble  specimens  of  §ir  Christopher  Wren's 
abilities.  It  was  erected  from  1670  to  1672.  The  pilasters  are 
Corinthian,  the  pediment  arched,  and  the  statnes  those  of  James  I, 
bis  queen,  Charles  I.  and  II.  The  gate  is  54  feet  in  length,  and 
17  feet  three  inches  in  depth.  "  The  length  is  divided  into  eight 
parts :  the  gate  in  the  midst  is  two,  the  portions  oue  each*  The 
great  arch  is  thirteen  feet  six  inches;  height,  two  squares 
6  and 


'  end  one  halt-circle.  Tbe  side  arches  air  feet  nine  feehes :  two 
squares  in  height  and  the  key-stone.  The  column*  twenty -four 
feet,  with  bate  and  capital.  Tbe  diameters  one-tenth  part  of 
their  height,  (two  feet  lour  inches)  o*me*eot  from  the  vail  one- 
sixth  part  of  their  diakaeter.  The  pedestal  seven  feet  high. 
The  base  one-fifth  part  of  the  columns.  The  architrave,  frieze, 
nod  cornice,  are,  ia  height,  one-fifth  part  of  the  column,  with 
base  and  capitals,  viz.  four  feet  nine  inches  by  the  architrates." 
Such  is  the  description  of  this  gale,  as  I  find  it  in  a  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  dated  1668. 

It  has  long  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  City  to  remove 
this  gate. 

Near  Temple  Bar  are  still  standing  several  houses,  being  good 
specimens  of  the  architecture  of  tbe  age  of  Elizabeth :  tbe  stories 
project  ever  eash  other  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

In  Chancery  Lane,  formerly  Chancellor's  Lane,  ia  Serjeant? 
Jim.  It  consists  of  two  small  courts,  and  ia  surrounded  by  tbe 
Judges9  chambers,  which  are  spacious  and  handsome. 

The  Inn,  till  the  year  1484,  was  denominated  "  Paryngdoa^s 
Inn,  in  Chancellor's  Lane/'  and  was  held  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  by 
one  of  the  clerks  in  Chancery.  ♦ 

The  Hail  is  ascended  by  a  very  handsome  flight  of  stone  steps; 
guarded  by  a  balustrade.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  stent 
cornices,  and  a  handsome  pediment,  surmounted  by  a  turret  and 
clock.  The  interior  has  but  little  to  recommend  it  to  notice;  it 
is,  however,  convenient  and  weikpvoportiooed ;  and  the  windows 
are  filled  with  tbe  armorial  bearings  el  those  who  have  been  mem* 
hers,  to*  The  Chapel  is  small  and  wat ;  hut  has  nothing  peea> 
liar  in  its  coastructieo, 

Serjeant*9  /mi,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  in  Fleet  Street* 
ia  now  only  a  large  court,  filled  with  several  good  bouses;  but 
not  used  as  an  ins  of  court,  though  still  retaining  the  name* 

Proceeding  again  into  the  parish  of  St  Bride's,  wo  may  notice 
a  few  objects  omitted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury  Square. 

In  the  court  of  this  name,  ia  one  of  the  many  houses  sppro* 

priated 
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priated  to  that  moat  invaluable  discovery,  Vaccination :  meat  of 
tbe  fbilowrinu;  particulars  have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  a 
■•died  ftinrtuimu  at  the  bead  of  tbia  establishment 

The  metropolis  of  tbe  British  empire  is  very  honourably  distin- 
guished by  the  variety  of  its  public  charities,  supported  by  lbs 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  benevolent  Tbe  cow-pox,  long 
known  in  the  dairy  counties  to  be  a  preservative  against  the 
smallpox,  was  first  announced  by  Dr.  Jenner,  who  eventually 
received,  by  parliamentary  grants,  tbe  reward  of  30,000/.  The 
late  Dr.  Woodville,  physician  of  the  Small-Pox  Hospital,  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  it  into  that  hospital  in  the  early  part  of 
1799.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Pearson  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  Original  Vaccine  Pock  Institution  in  Golden  Square.  In 
1809  Dr.  Walker,  who  had  been  engaged  in  introducing  the  new 
practice  on  different  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  small»pos,  which  had  broken  oat  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Egypt  under  the  late  Sir  Ealph  Abercrombie  and  Lard 
Keith,  establishing  daily  gratuitous  vacrinatioa  aad  supply  of 
matter  in  Lombard  Street  In  1808  this  City  Institution,  with 
its  conductors,  was  merged  or  absorbed  in  the  Royal  Jenaeriaa 
Society,  which  was  formed  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Walker,  and 
organised  on  his  plan,  under  the  management  of  a  financial  and 
a  medical  committee  or  council.  Some  difference  taking  place 
between  him  and  the  Medical  Council,  he  resigned  in  1Q06;  hot 
obtained  an  examination  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  an 
vaccination,  and  a  record  of  his  peculiar  practice  in  their  archives. 
Dr.  Walker's  friends  in  the  society  determining  to  secure  hk 
services  to  tbe  public,  immediately  formed  far  Jum  the  London 
Vaccine  Institution,  which  has  proved  a  most  eilkaeat  establish- 


It  appears,  from  the  published  report  of  tbe  Institution,  that 
the  lumbers  it  had  inoculated  at  the  close  of  1814,  were,  at  the 
Central  stations  21>3i0.  At  other  stations  in  town  16,994.  In 
the  country  307,660.  The  matter  supplied  amounted  to  IdQ^Od 
charges;  on  93,978  applications. 

The 


The  for— Imb  of  the  Government  Institution  on  the  soggestmw 
of  Mr.  George  Rom,  and  acceded  to  by  the  late  Mr.  Perceval  in 
1809,  aided  by  a  Parliamentary  great  of  3000/.  per  annum,  for  a 
time  injured  the  ftmde  of  Ihe  different  inetitutiona;  bnt  the 
pnblie  came  forward  to  tbeir  aaaiaianee  by  the  moat  liberal 
eubecriptiona:  no,  notwithstanding  the  formation  of  the  Govara- 
ment  Vaeeiae  Institution,  the  popular  onea  are  atill  continued. 
Even  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society  baa  been  revived,  and  ia  in 
foil  activity,  Dr.  Walker,  iu  first  founder,  being  the  appointed 
Director. 

Thna  the  public  Vaccine  Ioatitotiona  in  the  metropolis,  beaidea 
variena  inoculating  atationa  and  dispensaries,  are,  the  Small  Pox 
Hospital,  Pancraa;  Original  Vaccine  Pock  Institution,  Broad 
Street,  Golden  Square;  Royal  Jennerian  Society,  Union  Court, 
Holborn  Hill ;  London  Vaccine  Institution,  Salisbury  Court,  Fled 
Street,  and  Bend  Court,  Walbrook;  and  the  National  Vaccine 
Establishment,  Leicester  Square. 

The  City  of  London  Gat  Light  and  Coke  Company  have 
their  worka  ia  Dorset  Garden,  adjojuing  the  River  Thames. 

The  origin  of  Gaa  ia  of  very  early  date;  in  Persia  they  have 
the  name  light  produced  and  conveyed  by  tubes  into  the  templea 
at  Baccka,  and  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  worship  it  aa  the  ever- 
burning Lamp. 

At  Wedneebary,  in  Staffordshire,  and  Duraeley,  in  Worcester- 
shire, in  the  open  fields,  it  ia  frequently  seen  ignited  from  its  own 
natural  properties.  The  first  discovery  in  England  was  in  the 
year  1774.  The  Rev.  William  Clayton  waa  distilling  coal  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  tar,  &*  when  one  of  the  joints  ia 
the  apparatus  foiling,  be  had  occasion  to  make  a  fresh  lute ;  and 
unthinkingly  brought  a  lighted  candle  in  contact  with  the  joint, 
when  to  hie  great  surprise  ignition  immediately  took  place,  which 
upon  further  investigation  he  found  to  be  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas;  from  this  incident,  unsought  for  aa  it  was,  we  may  date  the 
origin  of  the  brilliant  appearance  which  the  streets  of  the  Metro* 
nolia  now  present.  To  enumerate  nil  who  have  attempted  to. 
8  bring 
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bring  this  discovery  to  a  perfect  state  woole\far  lexceed  the  limits 
of  ibis  work  ;  though  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  names 
of  some,  whose  experimeats  in  (lie  infant  stage  of  Gas  were  sat 
unsuccessful :  among  these  are  Mr.  Murdock,  tbea  wits)  Messrs. 
Bolton  and  Watt,  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Maiben,  of  Perth,  and  Mr. 
Cook,  of  Birmingham. 

This  establishment  arose  from  the  ability  of  Mr.  Knight, 
-whose  chemical  and  mechanical  experience  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  a  word  on  that  subject,  Ha 
erected  an  apparatus  in  Fleet  Street,  on  an  entirely  new  and 
improved  principle,  where  be  manufactured  and  exhibited  a  Gas 
light  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  other.  Such  was  the  see- 
cess  of  his  undertaking  and  the  general  expression  of  public  ap- 
probation, that  Mr.  Kinght,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Sparrow,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  entered  into  a  conUact  with  the  in* 
habitants  of  Fleet  Street,  Lndgate  UiH,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 
&c.  to  convey  gas  to  the  interior  of  their  premises ;  this 
being  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  light  ships,  rooms,  Ace 
with  gaa  in  London.  For  thia  successful  undertaking  of  pab* 
lie  utility  and  economy  they  are  indebted  to  the  spirited 
liberality  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Sparrow ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  thia  undertaking  into  effect,  in  June  lbl4,  Mr.  Knight 
admitted  Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Hargraves  aa  his  partners,  who, 
for  reasons  not  necessary  to  be  detailed,  retired  from  the  concern, 
in  March  1815,  at  which  period  Mr.  Sparrow  purchased  the  in- 
terest of  the  bitter  gentleman,  and  the  concern  is  carried  on  un- 
der the  firm  of  Sparrow,  Knight,  and  Co.  Many  persons  have 
doubtless  observed  in  their  district,  which  extends  in  that  part  of 
the  city  west  of  Cheapside,  from  Tesjple  Bar  round  the  west  end 
of  Cheapside  down  Newgate  Street,  reaching  as  far  as  fjrflbsro 
Bars,  a  purity  of  light  combined  with  a  ateadinesa  of  flame,  which 
was  never  before  acquired. 

The  Gaa  was  first  lighted  on  Christmas  morning  1814,  and 
began  publicly  ta  be  introduced  into  the  bouses  and  shops  on 
January  26th,  18(6.    The  machinery  mi  apparatus  are  most 

completely 
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ftptetely  and  philosophically  Arranged;  they  consist  of  forty* 
eight  retorts,  with  purifying  vessels  upon  an  improved  principle, 
with  two  large  gasometers*.  Two  other  gasometers  are  now 
making,  which  will  be  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole 
of  these  works  are  fitted  up  with  cyphens  and  other  self-acting 
machinery,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  accident  It  is  proper 
here  to  give  a  correct  statement  of  the  Fire,  which  happened  on 
the  premises  the  24th  of  May,  1815,  and  which,  I  hare 
ascertained  most  satisfactorily,  was  not  occasioned,  in  the  small- 
est degree,  from  any  mismanagement  in  the  apparatus.  A  con- 
tract had  been  entered  into  with  Mr.  Pitcher  to  enlarge  and  build 
a  more  elevated  roof  over  the  Retort  House,  the  former  one  being 
too  confined:  in  erecting  .the  scaffolding  for  this  purpose,  it  be- 
came requisite  to  make  holes  through  the  roof,  to  Ax  poles; 
through  these  holes  some  chips  or  shavings  fell  upon  the  furnacea 
and  took  ire,  aud  communicated  with  the  old  roef  and  the 
scaffolding,  which  were  very  soon  destroyed ;  here  the  flames 
were  got  under,  with  the  loss  only  of  an  old  roof,  which  would 
have  been  removed  in  about  eight  days,  bad  it  not  been  burnt 
No  part  of  the  apparatus  was  in  the  smallest  degree  injured. 

Before  we  finally  leave  this  parish,  we  should  take  some  notice 
of  the  large  open  Court  catted  Belie  Sauvage  Yard. 

The  name  of  this  place  has  given  rise  to  numerous  conjectures; 
hot  it  has  geuerally,  though  by  no  means  correctly,  been  thought 
to  hove  arisen  out  of  a  romantic  French  story  of  a  wild  woman, 
whom  they  caHed  La  Belie  S outage,  and  hence  the  legend  is  per- 
petuated by  the  figure  of  a  savage  woman,  used  as  the  sign  of  the 
Coffee  House  in  this  place.  I  believe  the  true  origin  of  this 
name  is  that  of  Isabella  Savage,  a  lady  to  whom  the  estate 
and  premises  belonged;  and  who  conveyed  them,  but  in  what 
manner  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  to  the  Cutlers'  Com- 
pany.   The  arms  of  this  fraternity  are  upon  two  or  three  of  the 

houses: 
*  * 

•  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  itatf,  that  the  ggputid  upon  which  the  • 
Gasometer  House  stands  is  the  spot  where  the  immortal  Sfaakspeare's  Theatre 
stood. 
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houses  ;  particularly  over  the  inn,  and  alio  in  front  of  the  are* 
mines  occupied  by  Mr.  isherwood,  a  very  extensive  paper-stainer, 
ofLndgateHilL 

The  bouse,  No.  1,  in  this  yard,  it*  a  large  and  excellent  build- 
ing. It  is  now  oeeapted  by  The  Commercial  Traveller?  So* 
ciety,  one  of  the  most  respectable  benevolent  institotiona  of  the 
kind  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  established  in  January  1800,  and 
has  for  its  object  the  providing  A  And  for  the  relief  of  sick  and 
distressed  members,  their  widows  and  children.  For  the  acossa 
plishment  of  this  valuable  purpose  the  society  wholly  consists 
of  the  principals  of  houses  in  trade,  both  in  town  and  country, 
who  employ  travellers*  Their  number  is  unlimited.  The  utosost 
caution  is  taken  in  the  admission  of  members,  who  each  pay  the 
ram  of  one  guinea:  to  the  Secretary,  and  continue  so  to  do  an* 
nually.  This,  at  least,  was  the  original  rule;  but  an  admiasioa 
lee  of  five  guineas  is  now  paid  by  every  new  member;  besides 
the  usual  annual  subscription.  No  member  is  entitled  to  any 
allowance  until  after  the  expiration  of  four  years  from  his  ad- 
mission into  the  Society.  Sick  members  are  then  entitled  to  an 
allowance  of  one  guinea  per  week  during  such  sickness. 

To  this  establishment  are  united  two  very  respectable  news* 
papers:  The  Traveller,  an  Evening  Paper,  and  The  Commercial 
Chronicle,  published  three  times  a  week.  * 

Sir  Charles  Price,  Bart  M.  P.  is  the  President;  James  Dent* 
son,  Esq.  Vice-President;  Benjamin  Barnard  Esq.  Banker,  Trea- 
surer; Cooke  Elliott  and  Thomas  Peach,  Esors.,.  Secretaries. 
The  latter  gentleman  resides  at  the  Society's  House,  which  baa 
recently  undergone  a  complete  repair,  and  many  valuable  altera- 
tions, for  the  accommodation  of  the  Society. 

The  parish  Church  of  ST.  ANDREW,  HOLBORN,  next 


♦  In  (he  account  of  the  Pott  Office  Revenue  to  Government  I  have  been 
misled  in  my  numerical  calculation  ;  and  I  gladly  embrace  the  earliest  op* 
porhtnitv  to  cotrect  myself ;  from  the  government  Papers,  now  before  me,  it 
appears,  that  in  the  jear  endiu;  5th  of  April,  1815,  the  prod  ace  was 
1,5*6,000!. 
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tbims  oar  attention.  It  stands  without  the  walls  of  London ; 
but  within  its  liberty  or  freedom.  Tbe  parish  is  divided  into  The 
Liberty  of  London ;  The  Liberty  above  the  Bars ;  and  The  Li- 
berty of  Saffron  Hill.  The  church  was  built  in  tbe  year  1687; 
and  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  finished  performances  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  It  is  a  spacious  fabric,  worthy  of  so  great  a 
master.  The  roof  is  supported  by  Corinthian  columns;  the  walls 
are  of  stone. 

The  interior  is  richly  ornamented ;  beautiful  fret* work  adorns 
the  roof  between  the  arches ;  the  altar-piece  is  also  superbly  deco- 
rated with  the  same  kind  of  work. 

The  wainscoting  of  this  church  is  perhaps  more  excellent  than 
any  other  in  London.  The  organ  is  ornamented  wiih  two  large 
fluted  wainscot  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order.  The  organ  itself 
is  a  very  good  one  by  Harris :  it  is,  however,  the  discarded  in- 
strument in  the  contest  for  superiority  between  Father  Schmydt 
and  Harris,  at  the  Temple  Church  *.  On  each  side  of  the  organ 
are  good  paintings  of  Christ  restoring  the  Blind,  and  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount. 

Over  the  altar-piece,  which  is  richly  decorated,  and  very  large, 
in  a  fine  painted  window. 

I  cannot  enter  into  details  respecting  the  monuments,  the  emi- 
nent rectors,  &c.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  here  preached 
the  notorious  Sacheveral. 

Hotborn,  divided  into  High  Holbora,  Middle  Row,  Holborn 
Bars,  Hill,  and  Bridge,  is  a  most  excellent  street,  abounding 
with  shops  of  almost  every  description.  It  extends  from  the 
north  end  of  Fleet  Market  to  High  Street,  St.  Giles's.  The  name 
is  derived  from  an  ancient  village,  built  upon  the  bank  of  the 
rivulet,  or  bourne  of  the  same  name.  Its  spring  was  near  the 
south  end  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 

In  Shoe  Lane,  which  runs  out  of  this  street  into  Fleet  Street, 
are  still  some  remains  of  Oldbaume  Hall ;  nearly  opposite  to  this 

is 

*  This  Church,  and  the  Inn*  to  wjiieh  it  belong*,  wiff  be  described  in  the 
succeeding  velanjf. 
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is  the  home  once  lite  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Bangor ;  benee  tie 
name  of  Bangor  Court. 

Ely  Place  is  on  tho  opposite  side  of  the  way  in  Holborn.  II 
is  the  site  of  an  ancient  edifice  called  Ely  House,  the  palaoe 
nf  the  Bishops  of  Ely.  It  is  said,  that  in  this  house  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  breathed  his  last  Nothing  of  tin) 
old  structure  now  remains. 

A  chapel,  however,  belonging  to  the  established  church,  stilt 
stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  The  east  end  has  a  very 
handsome  Gothic  window.  Beneath  is  a  crypt  of  the  length  of 
the  chapel.  The  cloisters  formed  a  square  on  the  south  side*; 
The  chapel,  which  is  generally  called  Ely  Chapel,  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Ethelredra,  foundress  of  the  monastery  at  Ely.  Except  the 
east  window,  which  is  faithfully  depicted  in  the  annexed  view,  it 
has  but  little  to  recommend  it  to  notice. 

It  has  sometimes  beea  asserted,  that  Ely  Place  is  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Loudon ;  hot  this  is  an  eitnr.  Burnf, 
supported  by  the  opinions  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  letd  keeper;  Sir 
Robert  Catlyne,  lord  chief  justice  of  England  j  Sir  Walter  Mild* 
may,  chancellor  of  England  ;  and  Sir  James  Dyer,  lord  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  asserts,  that "  the  tene- 
ments called  Ely  Rents*  in  Holborn,  were,  and  are  within  the 
liberties,  franchises,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London;  and 
that  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  linden,  and  their 
successor  should  from  thenceforth  peaceably,  and  quietly  hare, 
use,  enjoy,  and  exercise,  with  the  said  tenements,  all  and  every 
such  liberties,  customs,  and  jurisdictions,  as  thoy  may  use  within 
any  other  place  within  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  London* 

Hation  Garde*  is  a  very  excellent  street,  and  ban  always 
been  the  residence  of  persons  of  respectability.  According  to 
Aggas's  Map  of  London,  in  the  year  1560,  it  appears,  that  the 
north,  side  of  Holborn  consisted;  of  only  a  single  row  of  1 


*  Pennant,  16 1.    Some  account  of  tbe  ancient  building!  msy  also  be 
is  JkBtbam'ft  History  of  Ely. 

t  Ecclesiastical  Law,  Vol.  I.  p.  197. 
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with  gardens  behind  them ;  and  that  Field  Lane,  now  a  long 
narrow  passage  filled  with  old  cloaths'  shops  and  prostitutes,  was 
an  opening  from  the  street  to  the  fields  between  Hoi  born  and 
Clerkenwell.  Saffron  Hill  stands  on  a  path-way,  which  led 
through  a  long  pasture,  bounded  by  the  Turnmill  Brook,  and  the 
wall  of  Lord  Hat  ton's  Garden,  from  whence  arose  the  name  of 
the  street ;  at  the  north  end  of  which,  is  one  of  the  Police  Offices, 
similar  to  others  which  have  been  described  in  various  parts  of 
this  work. 

In  Cross-street  stands  Hat  ton  House ;  built  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  with  that  imperious  Queen,  who,  though  averse  to  all 
marriage  contracts,  affected  to  be  greatly  struck  by  bis  superior 
personal  accomplishments  :  Sir  Christopher's  fine  person  and  fine 
dancing  were  quite  as  attractive  to  Elizabeth  as  his  intellectual 
endowments,  which  were  by  no  means  superficial.  He  was  lord 
keeper,  and  discharged  his  duty  with  great  applause;  his  modesty, 
however,  prompted  by  his  good  sense,  never  allowed  him  to  act, 
on  any  occasion  of  moment,  without  the  assistance  of  two  able 
lawyers. 

The  site  of  his  house  was  that  of  the  orchard  and  garden  of 
Ely  House;  and  here  he  died  in  1591.  By  his  interest  with 
the  queen,  he  extorted  from  the  Bishop,  Richard  Cox,  the  ground 
on  which  his  house  was  built.  The  good  bishop  for  a  long  time 
resisted  the  insolent  sacrilege;  but  the  female  Head  of  the 
Church  soon  made  him  surrender,  by  the  following  letter ;  one 
of  the  many  glorious  privileges  of  the  ever-glorious  Reforma- 
tion: 

"  Proud  Prelate ! 
"  Yon  know  what  yon  was  before  I  made  yon  what  yon  are 
now;  if  yon  do  not   immediately  comply  with  my  request,  by 
6— d,  I  will  unfrock  yon. 

"ELIZABETH." 

Part  III.  3  B  What 
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What  bishop  could  resist  a  demand  from  so  pious  and  so  pow- 
erful a  queen  ?  On  the  20th  of  March,  1676,  the  "  proud  pre- 
late/9 granted  to  Sir  Christopher,  the  fine  dancer,  "  the  gate- 
house of  the  palace,  except  two  rooms,  used  as  prisons  for  those 
who  were  arrested,  or  delivered  in  execution  to  the  bishop's 
bailiff;  and  the  lower  rooms,  used  for  the  porter's  lodge,  the  first 
court-yard,  within  the  gate-house,  to  the  long  gallery,  dividing 
it  from  the  second;  the  stables  there,  the  long  gallery,  with 
the  rooms  above  and  below  it,  and  some  others ;  fourteeu  acres 
of  land ;  and  the  keeping  the  gardens  and  orchards  for  twenty- 
one  years,  paying,  at  Midsummer-Day,  a  red  rose  for  the  gate- 
house and  garden,  and  for  the  ground  ten  loads  of  hay,  and  10/. 
per  annum;  the  bishop  reserving  to  himself  and  his  successors 
free  access  through  the  gate-house,  walking  in  the  garden,  and 
to  gather  twenty  bushels  of  roses  yearly,"  Sir  Christopher  un- 
dertook to  repair  and  make  the  gate-bouse  a  convenient  dwel- 
ling. 

The  sequel  of  this  nefarious  transaction  wan  calamitous  to 
Hstton.  He  had  incurred  a  large  debt  to  the  Queen,  whose  love 
of  money  exceeded  even  her  love  of  fine  legs  and  fine  daocing; 
when  she  demanded  the  payment,  the  chancellor  was  unable  to 
satisfy  the  demand  ;  Elizabeth,  in  her  usual  strains  of  impatience 
and  insolence*  it  would  seem,  reproached  her  favourite  creditor. 
This  so  affected  him,  that  be  shortly  after  died  of  a  broken  heart; 
and  the  avaricious  Queen,  as  in  other  cases,  most  bitterly  la- 
mented the  loss  of  so  able  a  judge  and  councillor,  If  atton  House, 
since  that  time,  has  undergone  various  alterations,  and  has  been 
devoted  to  sundry  contradictory  purposes.  It  was  once  a  Dancing 
Academy,  and  afterwards  a  Printing  Qffipe.  The  back  part  of  it 
has  been  formed  into  a  Chapel,  at  first  for  a  congregation  of 
the  Now  Jerusalem  Church,  or  Swedenbprgians ;  but  it  is  at 
f resent  occupied  by  a  society  of  Calviuistjc  Methodists, 

St.  Andrew9 $  Charity  School,  is  a  good  building  in  Hatton 
Garden;  and  is,  J  understand,  now  a  very  well  regulated  Char 

•  Pennant,  xs% 
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rity.  It  was  founded  io  1696,  in  Brookes'*  Market.  The  pre* 
sent  building  was  originally  Hatton  Chapel,  which  being  dis- 
used, was  leased  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  for  the  School-House. 
The  Rev.  Mr,  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Lemaitre*  well-known  in  what 
was  once  ridiculously  called  the  "  pop-gnn  plot/1  have  exerted 
themselves  to  reform  many  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  ma* 
nagement  of  this  School.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barton,  and  Mr.  March, 
of  Brook  Street,  some  years  ago  saved  the  establishment  from 
total  ruin. 

In  the  Committee  Room  there  is  a  good  picture  of  St.  An- 
drew's Court,  by  Ashby. 

Greville-street  takes  its  name  from  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Lord 
Brooke;  from  whence  also  arose  the  name  of  Brooke-street.  The 
name  of  Sir  Fulke  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  patron  of  learn* 
ing  and  learned  men ;  and  as  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney; 
Ho  died  by  the  hand  of  Ralph  Haywood,  a  gentleman  who  had 
passed'  the  most  of  his  days  in  his  lordship's  service.  For  some 
cause,  which  was  never  known,  he  had  left  him  out  of  his  will, 
and  very  imprudently  let  him  know  it  In  September,  1628, 
Haywood  entered  his  lordship's  bed-chamber,  and  expostulated 
with  great  warmth  on  the  usage  be  met  with,  his  lordship  an- 
swering with  asperity,  received  from  him  a  mortal  wound  with  a 
sword.  The  assassin  retired  into  another  room,  iu  which  he 
instantly  destroyed  himself  with  the  same  instrument.  His  lord- 
ship died  a  few  days  afterwards.* 

In  FuiwootPs  Rents  is  a  Court  of  Reqnest  for  the  recovery  of 
small  de^ts. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Holboro,  on  both  sides,  are  several 
inferior  Inns  of  Court.  Next  to  Brooke  Street  is  FurnhaFs  Inn, 
at  one  time  the  town  residence  of  the  Lords  Furoival,  which 
family  became  extinct,  in  the  male  line,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Richard  II. 

Thaivef  Inn,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  It  took  is 
mime  from  John  Tavye,  in  Edward  Ill's  time.    It  consists  of 

several 
f  Edmondion'f  Account  of  the  Greville  Family,  86,  apod  Pen. 
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several  good  houses,  chiefly  occupied  by  persons  connected  with 
the  law. 

Barnard's  Inn,  was  originally  Mackwortk's  Tttn,  having  been 
given  by  the  executors  of  John  Mack  worth,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  on 
condition  that  they  should  find  a  pioris  priest  to  perform  divine 
service  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  in  which  Mackworth  lies  interred. 
Having  been  leased  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Barnard,  it 
took  his  name.     In  the  hall  are  one  or  two  good  pictures. 

Staples  Inn,  is  so  called  from  its  having  been  a  staple  in 
which  the  wool  merchants  were  used  to  assemble;  but  it  had  been 
given  to  law  students,  possibly  before  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

There  is  not  any  thing  in  these  several  Inns,  as  they  are 
called,  to  recommend  them  to  particular  notice. 

Before  I  finally  leave  this  part,  I  should  not  omit  to  notice 
BartleiVs  Buildings,  on  account  of  the  venerable  and  most 
excellent  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  long 
established  there.  This  is  a  chartered  society  for  the  spread  of 
religion  in  foreign  parts ;  but  another  society,  which  is  properly 
the  one  nnder  consideration,  arose  out  of  the  original  one,  founded 
in  1698.  The  principal  methods  by  which  they  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  true  religion  are  the  support  of  missions,  the  distribution 
of  bibles,  prayer  books,  and  various  religious  tracts.  Books,  pa- 
pers, &c.  distributed  by  this  Society  have  amounted  to  nearly 
*  70,000. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  concluded  the  present  volume  with 
I  some  account  of  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's,  and  with  various 

places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lincoln's  and  Gray's  Inn.  I 
must,  however,  here  close  the  Third  Part  of  the  History  and 
Description  of  London  and  Middlesex ;  relying  on  the  candour 
of  the  reader  for  a  favourable  construction  of  such  passages  and 
sentiments  which  may  have  occasionally  fallen  from  me,  if  any 
have  so  done,  with  which  his  own  judgment  may  not  happen  to 
coincide. 

END  OF  PART  III. 
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A. 

ABBEY  of  the  Graces,  or  East  Min- 
ster, where  situated,  13(5. 
.  Abbot,  Sir  Maurice,  445 

Accident*  and  depredations  occasion- 
ed by  the  committal  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdettto  the  Tower,  18 ;  dreadful 
in  the  Metropolis,  in  I81f,  68  ;  at 
Mr.  Coats's  house  by  fire,  70 ;  ai 
Aldgate,  69;  at  the  fire  of  the 
Custom  House,  84,  85  ;  occasioned 
by  the  burning  of  the  Pagoda  in 
St.  James's  Pari,  109. 

Adam.  William,  chancellor  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  37. 

Admiralty,  Lords  of,  their  conduct 
on  the  Jubilee,  3. 

African  Company's  Office,  *8*. 

Agriculture,  causes  of  the  tardy  im- 
provements in,  471* 

Albion  Brewery,  14f . 

Alderoianbory,  *91, 

Aldermary's  Watt,  161. 

A  Idersgate  Street,  349. 

Aldgate,  an  alarming  event  which 
took  place  there  in  1813, 69. 

Ale,  sit  hogsheads  of,  turned  into 
Pall  Mall  for  the  populace,  90  ; 
exportation  of  in  Queen  Elisabeth's 
time,  137. 

Alfane,  a  worthy  ecclesiastic,  what 
peit  he  took  in  the  support  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  444  J 
curious  anecdote  of,  ib. 

Alie  Street,  133, 134. 

Allen,  Sir  John,  307. 
Fait  IXL 


Alleyn,  Mr.  founder  of  Dalwich  Col- 
lege, account  of  a  play  house  built 
by,  *1 5,  *16. 

Allies,  news  of  their  having  entered. 
Paris,  and  its  effects,  89.  < 

Almshouses  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House,  account  of,  118;  of 
the  skinner's  company,  ib. ;  of  the 
vintner's  company,  ib.  ;  for  poor 
men  past  labour,  119;  Bancroft, 
ib. ;  Perneck's,  1*4;  Merchant 
Taylor's,  134;  founded  by  Sir  An* 
drew  Judd,  167  ;  for  widows,  Ho* 
lywell  Street.  148;  founded  by 
Edward  Alleyn  in.  Pest  House 
Row,  account  of,  196;  girdler's, 
ib.  ;  erected  by  Susan  ArayaO»,  for 
eight  widows,  197;  Sir  Thomas 
Gresbam's  at  the  southern  end  of 
Whitecross  Street,  199;  in  Jacob's 
Well  Passage,  £17;  belonging  to 
Sion  College9  ttt;  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  under  the  Excise  Office, 
925 -%  Dutch,  Moorfields,  S«6j 
founded  by  Sir  Ambrose  Nicholas, 
Monkwell  Street,  337;  founded 
by  Robert  Rogers  in  Hart  Street, 
340  ;  Lady  Owen's,  599. 

Anecdote  of  a  tyger  belonging  to  tbe 
Tower,  46 ;  of  Mr.  Daniel  Day, 
146  ;  of  Canute,  15*,  J  53;  of  the 
celebrated  Holbein,  154;  of  Dr. 
Watts,  157  ;  of  Edward,  Karl  of 
Oxford,  note,  158 ;  of  the  Rev. 
John  Howe,  *l'J;  respecting  the 
Stratford  bakers,  244 ;  of  Henry 
VIII.,  250  ;  of  a  priest  by  Stowe, 
3C  *$li 
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153;  of  Mr.  Jackson,    19?,  198; 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancel- 
lor, 503 ;  of  Henry  Law,  506  ;  of 
Mr.  Iliirc,   369;   respecting    Ha- 
bere, 43<>,  431 ;  of  Aliune)  an  ec- 
clesiastic, 444*,  respecting  Edward 
VI.,  489 ;  of  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet, 
5*5,  556. 
Animadversions   on   the  pi  act  ice  of 
turning  young  men  into  milliner*, 
404. 
Antiquities,  Roman,  112;    in    Son 
Tavern  fields,  148,  149;  still  to  be 
traced  in  Duke's   Place,  154;  in 
Holywell  Street,  181;  iifHanover 
Yard,  101 ;  in  Si  on  College,  *13 ; 
in  the  old  Priory  of  Austin  Friars, 
116;   remains  of  at  the  southern 
end  of  Bishopsgate,  130,  931 ;  at 
Bow  rlior^h,  361  :  in  the  Charter 
House,  594,  525',  in  Cloth  Fair/ 
4*8,  429 ;    in   Middlesex  House* 
535  ;  in  the  church  of  St  Bartlio- 
,      Juiucw  the  Less.,  44*  j  in  the  Old 
'      Bailey,  616. 
Apilev  House,  splendid  illuminations 

in  July  1813,  73. 
Archers,  trial  of  skill,   179  ;  of  Lon- 
don,   their    trials    of    skill,   481, 
481. 
Architecture,  remarks  on  tha.t  in  St. 
Martiu  Outwich    church,  Thread- 
needle  Street,  230. 
*  Arden,  Lord,  how  Mr.  Perceval's  un- 
'     fortuuatc  death  affected  ljim,  56 ; 

attends  his  funeral,  57. 
.  Armuurv    House,  situation  anc|  de- 
scription of,  188. 
Armstrong  Rev.  John,  short  account 

of,  33»». 
Act  ot  Parliament  for  repairing  the 
church  of  Si.  James's,  Clerkcnwell, 
570. 
Artillery  Ground,  New,  site  of,  187; 
its  former  state,  188;   Old,  some 
account  of  the,  158. 
Arrest  of  a  dead  body  in  Shoredkch, 

45, 
Ashby,  Upper,  Street,  590;  Lower, 
ib. 
.  Aske's   Hospital,    or    Haberdasher's 
almshwu»es.    191  ;    tor  what  pur- 
pose erected,  191;  description,  situ- 
ation, and  regulations,  191,  191. 
'.  Askew,  Anne,  her  inhuman  execution, 
487,    488  i    her  great  fortitude, 
493, 494. 


Aver}',  Benjamin,  L.  L.  D.  tome  ac- 
count of,  435,  436. 

Auckland,  Lord,  17, 18. 

Auction  Mart,  situation,  &c  135; 
manner  of  doing  business  at,  135, 
136 ;  grand  saloon,  &e.  136. 

Aylesbury,  Earl  Brace,  of  Ampthill, 
his  character?  578;  house  and 
gardens,  now  forming  Aylesbury 
Street,  ancient  history  of,  578. 

B. 

Ba^on  House,  why  so  called.  317; 

Sfr    Francis  attacks   the  Charter 

House,  541. 
Bagnigge  Wells,  599. 
Bagnio  Court,  401. 
Baker,  Sir  R.  7*3. 
Ballade,     ancient,    called    London 

Lack  penny, 
Ballast  Office,  667. 
Balloons  a*  tba  Gran*  Fata  grven  %j 

the  Prince  Regent  in  coownftasora- 

tion  of  peace,  107. 
Bancroft,  Francis,  toes*  accosna  of 

bin,  165. 
Bank    dollars,   in/creased  in   aaloe, 

39. 
Banket,  John,  some  account  oihio, 

359. 
Baptisterion,  in  the  chapel  us  P»«>'» 

Alley*  description  of,  107, 104V 
Barbican,  early  hjstory  ©£  atd  *DJ 

so  called,  116. 
Barnard's  Inn,  756- 
Barnes,  Dr.  burnt  ot  Smithfield  with- 
out knowing  for  what  crime,  48T. 
Barlow,  Dake  of  Shoreditch,  why  so 
..  dubbed,  481, 481. 
Bason  at  the  New  River,  596,  597. 
Bartholomew     the    Great,    ancseat 

church  and  priory   of  described, 

407:    what  haveck  Harry  VIII. 

made  of,  427 ;  description  of  the 

present  church,  431,  489 — M3. 
Bartholomew's   parish,  site  o£  426, 

490;  ou  the  boundaries  o(,  442. 
-  Close,  433, 434,  416, 


417. 

hospital,  form  of  thanks- 
giving tor  the  patients,  4.£»8 ;  ex- 
penses of,  458,  459 ;  much  injured 
by  the  fire  of  London,  459 ;  rales 
of  admission  into,  460. 

,  observations  «*> 
•pectmg 
8         
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■peering  the  grotrnd  -aocoptcw  by, 
506. 

Barllet's  Buildings,  756. 

Barton,  Elisabeth,  4*4. 

Ba&inghall  Street,  f  89. 

Banlebrrdge,600. 

Buvrry,  Or.  Lewis,  author  ef  the 
Practiee  of  Piety,  ri5. 

Bitter,  Mr.  Simon,  attacks  tbe  Char- 
ter House,  5*1,  54?. 

Better,  Richard,  980. 

lfcytiard's  Castle,  639. 

RfcMchnmp'ft  Inn,  70A. 

Beatrix,  daughter  of  Henry  lit. 
37& 

Besmvats,  Dr.  JWcherd,  Bishop  of 
London,  567. 

Beekford,  William,  700. 

Belle  Seuvage  Yard,  749. 

Bellinghara,  Mr  account  of,  5? ;  en- 
ters the  Lobby  of  tire  House  of 
Coannwitt  end  shoot*  Mr.  Perceval, 
52, 53 ;  conveyed  to  Newgate,  54; 
bis  trie!  and  defence,  58,  59 ;  bis 
•locution,  64^ 

Belvedere  Tea  Garden,  605. 

Benbrie,  Sir  Nicholas,  376. 

Berenger,  Be,  imposition,  practised 
by  him  on  the  public,  87;  ad- 
dresses a  letter  to  Admiral  Foley, 
ib, ;  means  which  he  took  to  spread 
Wee  reports,  87,  88 ;  he  is  tried 
end  found  guilty,  88,  89  ;  bis  sen- 
tence, 69. 

Bere  House,  or  Greet  Breweries, 
some  account  of,  137. 

™Hfa»  Mr.  7M. 

Bethlehem  hospital,  186, 187,  890. 
■     ,  Old,  early  history  of,  161; 
by  whet  the  ground  ienow  occupied, 
ib. 

Bevi*  marks,  where  sheeted,  157. 

Bible  Society,  7*8, 739. 

Billiter  Lane,  origin  of  the  name, 
851,  858. 

Billingsgate  Market,  649. 

Birch,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  697. 

Btrchin  Lane,  967. 

Birde,  Richard,  143. 

Blackford,  Mr.  15. 

Black  Canons,  Priory  of,  408,  4tt. 

Blacklriars  Bridge,  634;  view  of 
London  from,  635;  number  of 
passengers  in  one  day,  641 ;  dread- 
ful accident  at,  68, 

Black  money,  880. 


blossoms  Inn.  306* 
Blount,  Sir  John,  his  scheme  respect* 
ing  the  South  Sea  Company,  *33, 


Blucher,  Marshal,  conduct  of  the 
populace  whew  he  a' rived  at  Cirri- 
ton  House,  95  :  his  remarks  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  the  popu- 
lace, 97. 

Bl  ad  worth,  Sir  Thomas,  mansion  of, 
314,  315. 

Boar's  Head,  Eastcheep,  7^3. 

Boat,  built  by  the  block  makers  in 
Wapping,  146,  147. 

Roochcr,  Joan,  485;   what  her  crime 
was  Cor  which  she  was  burnt,  '189  ; 
her  execution,  4$  I ;  her  courage,  • 
492. 

Bolton,  Prior,  416;  buildings  snp*. 
posed  to  be  his,  453. 

Bona-,  Mr.  a  city  merchant,  and  his 
wire  murdered  by  his  footman,  7 1« 

Bond,  William,  his  tomb;  166. 

Bookselling  business,  extent  of,  628.  - 

Booth,  Royal,  m  the  Green  Parlr, 
account  of,  111. 

Botolph  Lane,  699 ;  rates  of  houses 
in,  701. 

Bow  Lane,  711. 

Bow  Street,  64. 

Brandon,  Mr.  apprehends  Mr.  Clif- 
ford as  a  rioter,  7 ;  result  of  his 
conduct,  ib. ;  letter  pi  eying  to  be 
reinstated  to  office,  ib. 

Bread  Street,  7 It. 

Brick  Lane,  why  so  called, 

Bridge  Street,  64. 

Bridges  which  cross  the  New  River, 
597. 

Bridewell  Hospital,  786. 

Brief,  curious  one  issued  respecting 
Bartholomew  Fair,  466,  467. 

British  Museum,  painting  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Bnttim  m,  575;  w«u  for- 
merly Montague  House,  577. 

Britton,  Thomas,  the  celebrated  mu- 
sical small  coal  man,  sJ  <*ri  uie;Botr- 
ofv  573,  674;  paintings  of  bim  in 
the  British  Museum,  575 ;  his 
death,  575, 576. 

Brisset,  Jordan,  founded  ihc  priory  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  *isd  that  of 
St.  Mary,  Clerkeitwell,  567. 

British  Forum,  the  debates  respecting 
Windham  and  Yorke,  11. 
3  C  2  Broken 
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Broken  Wharf,  639. 

Backlesbury,  why  to  called,  875. 

Bridge  How,  71 0. 

BuJlen,  Sir  Jeffrey,  Lord  Mayoral  1. 
SIX. 

Bailey  n,  William,  conjectarei  con- 
cerning hit  residence,  805. 

BunhiJl  Fields  Burial  Ground,  189. 

Bonaparte,  Lncien,  arriv ed  in  Eng- 
land, 54 

Bonaparte,  number  of  licences  issued 
by,  in  1813,  69. 

Border,  George,  380. 

— -  Samuel,  ib. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  It— t*:  50, 
55,64. 

— — ,  Thomas,  Esq.  on  what  ac- 
count he  lost  his  head,  377. 

Burlington  House,  the  allied  tove. 
reigns  at  a  fete  at,  10*. 

Burnet,  Dr.  Thomas,  short  memoir 
of,  554,  555. 

Bury  Street,  from  whence  the  name 
of  it  was  derived,  157* 

Butt,  Richard  Ganthorne,  his  trial 
and  sentence  for  practising  a  fraud 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  89. 

c. 


Cede,  Jack,  117. 

Cage,  tho  account  of  the  prison  so 

called,  X53, 581. 
Caldwell,  Mr.  Robert,  330. 
Cannon  Road,  situation  and  descrip- 
tion of,  126. 
Cannon  Street,  705. 
Carlton  House,  grand  illuminations  at 

in  honour  of  the  victory  at  Vittnria, 

75,90. 
Carpenter's  Buildings,  890. 
Carter  Lane,  716;  meeting,  717. 
Carthusian  monks,  when  the  order  of 

was  founded,  509, 510 ;  what  be- 

came  of  them,  51 2—5*0. 
— —    monastery,    by   whom 

founded,  ecc.  510;     demolished, 

594,  5«9. 
Cattle,  low  price  of  after  the  plague, 

505.  ^ 

Cave,  Edward,  587. 
Castle  and  Falcon  Inn,  851. 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  18,  81,  55,  57,64, 

8",  81. 


Castro,  If.  de,  180. 

Calamy,  Rev.  Edward,  short  account 

of  him,  293. 


respecting,  ib. 

Cattle,  how  the  colour  of  the  rat  of 
should  be  tried,  470;  inhuman 
conduct  of  the  driven  ol,  470. 

Causeway,  some  account  of  one  at 
Wilderness  Row,  54*. 

Ceremony,  on  delivering  the  swords, 
voted  by  the  city  oi  London  to  the 
Earl  oi  Kortbesk  and  Sir  Richard 
Stracban,  30. 

Ceremony,  a  splendid  one,  on  swear* 
ing  in  tl»e  Prince  of  Wales  9M  Re- 
gent, 37—39. 

Cemeteries  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  Jews,  119. 

Chaaiberluyne,  Mr.  606. 

Chapels,  account  of  ono  at  the  Lou- 
don Hospital,  196 ;  Lutheran  m 
Little  Alie  Street.  154;  Quakers 
in  Devonshire  Square,  157  ;  Bap- 
tist in  Devonshire  Square,  Hounds* 
ditch,  157 ;  Jews  in  Brick  Lane, 
174;  Holywell  Mount,  18 1;  Wes- 
ley's, in  the  City  Road,  190;  at 
Aske's  Hospital,  191;  Sandemn- 
nian  in  Paul's  Alley,  206  ;  Staine't 
in  Barbican,  818;  Collegiate  m 
Ram  Alley,  846 ;  of  St.  Michael, 
Leadenball  Street,  348  ;  in  Foun- 
der's Hall  Court,  877  ;  of  St.  Mary 
Coney  Hope,  888;  in  Staining 
Lane,  318;  Calvinism  in  Silver 
Street,  319;  Unitarian  in  Monk- 
well  Street,  530 ;  in  Lamb's  Court, 
338;  at  the  Cockpit  in  Jewin 
Street,  340;  Old  Jewry  in 
Jewin  Street,  3(3;  of  the  Free- 
thinking  Christians,  544;  in  the 
Charter  House,  549;  in  Middle 
Court,  454;  Spa  Fields,  585; 
Pentouville,  603. 

Chapel  belonging  to  the  Charter 
House,  description  of,  540  ;  tombs, 
monuments,  and  inscriptions  in, 
550, 

Child,  remarkable  instance  of  one 
being  stolen  from  the  door  of  Mr. 
Dellow,65. 

Child  stealing,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
respecting  it,  66. 

Chimney  sweepers,  606. 

Chinese  Bridge  in  St  Jama's  Pari, 
103. 
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CheJener,  Sir  Thomas,  edifices  erected 
by,  569,  570. 

Christ's  Hospital  one  of  the  five 
royal  ones,  S80  :  site  of,  .«80,381  ; 
eharter  of » 389  *,  when  rebuilt,  ib.  j 
mathematical  school  bonded  in, 
389,  583  ; 'abuses  which  hare  crept 
in,  385  $  petition  of  ihc  committee 
respecting,  ib. ;  natnre  of  the 
education  of  the  children,  386; 
holidays,  387  $  roles  and  regola- 
tions  of,  387,  388;  supper  of  the 
children  on  Sunday  evenings*  389  ; 
different  departments  by  which 
the  management  of  the  »chool  is 
conducted,  390;  treasurer,  ib. ; 
auditor,  591;  physician,  ib  ;  clerk, 
399  ;  steward,  ib  ;  observations  on 
the  election  of  the  hoys  to  assist  in 
the  lottery,  393;  qualification  of 
the  governors,  ib. ;  officers  and 
pensioners,  594 ;  pictures  in,  395  : 
counting-lion?*,  398 ;  writing* 
school,  399 ;  grammar-school,  ib.  ; 
address  and  resolutions  of  the  go 
▼eroors,  &c.  S99, 400, 

Church  Missionary  Society,  T38. 

Citiaens  of  London,  method  taken  to 
divert  the  resentment  of  King 
Richard  against,  367. 

Chy  mil  ma,  20  ;  on  the  repeal  of  the 
jaws  respecting,  97. 

—  of  London  parish  clerks,  a 
distinct  society,  566. 

_  Watch,  368. 

Chancer?  Lane,  745. 

Chapel  in  Lamb's  Court,  338 ;  Silver 
Street.  319— St  1  ;  Charter  House, 
504,505. 

Charter  House,  The,  situation  of, 
504 ;  origin  of  the  name,  ib. ; 
evidence-house  belonging  to,  5*1; 
entrance,  399 ;  its  state  after  the 
dissolution,  5*2,  **3,  5*1 ;  ami- 
quities  in,  594,  595 ;  the  reception 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  5¥6; 
commonly  called  Howard  House, 
5tr\  597;  by  whom  attacked,  541; 
the  greatest  gift  in  England,  ib. ; 
when  thoroughly  established,  549  ; 
regulations  respecting,  ib  ;  effect 
which  the  plague  had  on  the,  544 ; 
what  prevented  its  ruin.  545;  losses 
which  the  settlement  of  sustained, 
546;  account  of  the  pensioners 
and  scholars,  547  ;  governors  of,  | 


548;  preachers.  34$;  4escripii« 
of  the  chapel  belonging  to,  34fc 
550;  of  the  large  stair-case,  651 ; 
of  the  library  of  the  old  court- 
room, 559,  553 ;  unit  room  of  too 
governor's,  553 ;  governor's  room, 
5*3,454;  hall,  561  ;  school,  ib. 

Charter  House  Square,  howweupsed. 
5*1,56*. 

Cbeapside,  condition  on  which  too 
tenants  take  their  houses  hi,  369; 
history  of,  3*1—339,  370 ;  how 
occupied,  35* ;  view  of  before  the 
Fire  of  London,  353 ;  considerably 
raised  since  St  Paul's  was  first 
hu lit,  361. 

Chequers,  why  used  as  signs  io  pubKo 
houses,  709. 

Chedsey,  William, 714. 

Cbvrchss  s— St.  A I  ban's,  994  5  AH- 
haUows,  Barking,  «94;  AUIiet. 
lows,  Bread  Street,  713;  Alihal. 
Iowa  the  Great,  643 ;  AH  hallow*, 
Lombard  S  reet,  693 ;  Alihal  Iowa, 
London  Wall,  918;  AllhaHowa, 
Staining,  675;  St.  Alphage,  y9tij 
St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  75»;  St. 
Andrew,  Undershalt,ie3l,  699;  St. 
Andrew's,  Wardrobe,  636;  St. 
Anne's,  Blackfriars :  see  the  Jast; 
St.  Anne's,  St.  Anne's  Lane,  3l3  j 
St.  Ann's,  Limehouse,  117;  St. 
Aotbolin's,  710;  St  AogostineV, 
or  Austin's,  7 Id;  St.  Burthdte- 
snew,  Royal  Eicliange,  08O :  St 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  438;  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Loss,  4*3;  St. 
Bennett's  Fit*,  498 ,  St.  Ben»ett>, 
Gracechnrch,  679  ;  St.  Bennett^, 
Paula  Wharf.  639;  St.  HotolphS, 
Aldersgate,  345;  St  Botolplit. 
Aldgale,  15<»;  St.  Botolph'a. 
Bishopseate,  158;  Bow  Church, 
see  St.  Mary  Je-Bow ;  St.  Bride**, 
717;  St.  Catharine.  Coleman, 
St  Catherine,  Cree,  St.  Catherine. 
Tbw«r  Hill,  138;  Christ  Church, 
Newgate  Streei,  373;  Christ 
Church,  SpitaMelds,  171  ;  St. 
Clement's,  Eastcheap,  705:  St. 
Dionis's  Back  Church,  Danish 
Church.  197;  Dutch  Church,  A  us- 
tin  Friars,  995;  St.  Duustan's 
in  the  East,  694;  St.  Danstan's 
in  the  West,  741 ;  St  Edmund  the 
King, 
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King,  698 ;  St  EtMbwrg*'*  4379 ; 
French    Church,     Threadneedle- 
Street,  887  ;  St.  George's,  Bototoh 
Lane,  699  ;   Si.  George's  in  the 
East  IfS ;  St-    Giles's,  Cripple- 
gale,    fl04;    St    Helen's,    164; 
St  John's*  Clerkenwell,  586 ;   St. 
John's,  Wapping,  665 ;  St  James's, 
Clerkenwell,    570  ;    St  James's, 
Duke-place,  154}  St  James's,  Gar. 
lick    Hill,   641;     St  Lawrence, 
Jewry,  510 ;  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch,  177 ;  St  Luke's,  Old-street, 
196  ;  St  Magnus,  London-bridge, 
645 1     St    Margret'a,   Lothbury, 
276;  St  Margaret  Pattens,  696; 
St  Martin's,    Ludgete,  689;  St 
Martin  Outwich,  2*9 ;  St.  Martin 
Organ,  704;  9t  M«ry  Abchorch, 
705;    St  Mary,  Aldermenbory, 
$91;  St  Mary  Aldennary,  711  ; 
St  Mary    Magdalen,    714;    St. 
Mary-le-Bow,    or   Bow   Church, 
561 ;  St  Mary  at  Hill,  65*  ;  St. 
Mary  Somerset,  640;  St   Mary 
Woolnotb,  689  j  St.  Mary,  White- 
chapel,  181 ;  St  Matthew,  Friday- 
street,  715;  St.  Michael's,    Bat 
tishaw,  889  J  St  Michael's  Corn 
hill,  857  ;  St,  Michael's,  Crooked 
Jjine,  7tff ;  St  Michael's,  Queen- 
fcithe,  640;  St  Michael's  Pater- 
aoster  Royal,  College  Hill,  ih. ; 
8t  Michael's,  Wood-street,  290 ; 
St  Mildred's,  Bread-street,  713  ; 
St.  Mildred's,    Poultry;  309  ;  St. 
Nicholas    Coleabbey,    714;    St. 
Olave's,    Hart-street,    668;     St. 
OUve  Jewry,  Old  Jewry,  883;  St 
Paul's,  Sbadweli,  148;  St  Peter 
ad  Vincola,  in  the  Tower,  666;  St. 
Peter  le  Poor,  Broad  street,  244; 
St  Peter's.  Cornhill,  *60;  St  Ste- 
phen's, Coleman-street,  188  ;  Sc. 
Stephen's,  Walbrook,  87 1 :  Swedish 
Church,  188 ;  St.  Swithin's,  Lon- 
don Stone,  7'»6 ;  St  Sepulchre's, 
607 ;  Trinity,  Minories,  131  ;  St. 
Vedast,  Foster  Lane,  312. 

Cit\  Malt,  where  situated,  185. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  638. 

Clerkenwell,  parish  of  St.  James, 
566;  its  history,  516;  what  anci- 
ently called,  566. 

...  Close,  said  to  bate  been 


the  residence  of  Olivvr  CroorwehV 

577. 
Clerkenwell  prison,    description  of, 

AH. 
Claocarty,    End,    accompanies   the 

Prince  of  Orange  to  Holland,  79. 
Clarence,  Duke,  41—43. 

House,  the  residence  of  the 


King  of  Prussia  when  be  was  in 
Englaud,  95. 

Clarke,  Mary  Anne,  on  her  conaee- 
tion  with  the  Duke  of  York,  86. 

Cleves,  Anne,  account  of,  486. 

Clifford,  Mr.  is  apprehended  as  a 
rioter,  7 ;  indicts  Mr.  Brandon  end 
gains  a  verdict,  ib. 

CamVd'sXnn,748. 

Clarke,  Mary  Anne,  8. 

Cloth  Fair,  antiouitica  in,  488,  489  ; 

Coach,  the  first  that  was  ever  seen  in 
England,  316;  a  French  inven- 
tion, ib. 

—  whence  it  derived  its  name,  ib. 

Coal  Exchange,  or  Market,  659. 

Cobbett  Mr.  trial  of  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  81. 

Cockpit-pit  meetiag-honse,  some  ac- 
count of,  340, 343. 

Cochrane,  Lord,  presents  a  petition 
from  Westminster  on  the  behalf  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  91 ;  £e  St- 
ronger traced  to  bis  house,  87  ; 
implicated  in  the  deception  rela- 
tive to  the  Stock  Exchange,  88; 
is  tried  and  found  guilty,  88,  89  ; 
his  sentence,  89. 

Coffer  dam,  alarming  accident  at,  51. 

Coke,  Sir  Kdward,  548. 

Cold  Bath,  584. 

Fields  Prison,   by  whom 


founded,  581  ;  description  of,  581, 
582;  various  conjectures  respect- 
ing the  situation  of,  583,  584. 
-  Square,  584. 


Coleman  Street,  conjectures  on  the 
origin  of  the  name,  288. 

-  '  ,  the  serjeant  at  arms,  is  re- 
primanded by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  tor  delaying 
the  removal  of  Sir  Francis  to  the 
Tower,  17  ;  enters  his  house  by 
force  and  proceeds  with  him  to  the 
Tower,  19. 

Collyer,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Bengo,  709. 

College  Hill,  640. 

College 
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College  of  ptaicinA*,  6p,  693,694* 

Commercial  Traveller'  Society,  759. 

Common  Council,  court  of,  8;  reso- 
lutions of  the  respecting  the  prison*, 
93,  84.  95 ;  on  the  regulation!  for 
the  City  militia,  96-,  present  a 
petition  to  the  Howe  of  Commons 
against  the  restrictions  on  the  Re- 
pent, 37  2  held  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  allowance   of  the 

.  loud  major  15,0001  per  annum,  40; 
their  address  to  the  Prince,  67. 

Concord,  Temple  of,  in  the  Green 
Park,  description  of,  104,  105, 
107-^113. 

Conde,  orifice  of,  accompanies  the 
king  of  France  into  l*ndon,91, 99. 

Conduit  formerly  stood  at  the  Crip- 
plegate  end  of  Whitecvots  Street, 

Congre? e  rockets,  9ft, 

Connat's  Tonr,  some  account  of  k, 
9*3. 

.CooTent  of  Benedictine  nans  at  the 
prior j  of  St.  Mary's,  Clerkenwell, 
568  ;  prioresses  of,  ib. 

Copper  coinage,  aversion  of  the  na- 
tion to,  167f,  979. 

Cordall.  William,  508. 

Cornhill,  ancieat  history  of,  81*— 
957  ;  its  present  situation,  954 ; 
what  originally  called,  955. 

Corn  BUI,  675. 

«v-~-  -  Exchange,  673  ;  new,  for  seed, 
ficc.  674 

Corporation  of  London  erect  a  new 
monument  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  Guild- 
hall, 70. 

Corrinna,  [Mrs.  Elit.  Thomas]  794. ' 

Cotton,  Rev.  Mr.  611. 

Cottoniau  library,  statutes,  Ate.  con- 
cerning the  order  of  the  Carthusian 
monks,  510. 

_ ■       ,  M8S.  in,  567, 

Court  of  St.  James's,  8. 

Court  of  Pie  Pond  re,  duration  of, 
465 ;  of  Common  Council  for  de- 
terminingthe  time  fur  Bartholomew 
Fair. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  riots  at,  4 

Cowper,  the  poet,  691. 

Cradock,  John,  throws  himself  from 
the  top  of  the  monument,  <9. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  his  cruel  dis- 
position exposed  and  reprobated, 
195,  496. 


Craven,  first  Sail,  William  of>  same 

account  of,  557,  558;  559,  560* 
Crompton,  Mr.  his  business,  was  the 

last,  Mr.  Perceval  spoke  ooncerm- 

ing,  57. 
Cromwell,  Sari  of  Essex,  beheaded; 

486. 
Crooked  Lane,  769* 
Crosby  Hall,  its  situation  and  extent, 

168  j  its  early  history j  169. 
.     -    Council  Chamber,  169;  by 

whom  now  ocenpied,  170. 

■  Square,  where  situated,  160; 

by  whom  built,  ib. 
Crosses  in  Cheapside,  shaation  and 

and  intended  ate,  359,  358  j  ac- 
count of,  353 ;  destruction  of,  354. 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  circum- 
stances which  took  place  at  a  public 

dinner  there  at  the  time  of  the 

O.  P.  riots,  7. 
Crowther,  Rev.  Samuel,  encomiums 

on  his  virtues  and  qualifications  as 

a  minister,  375. 
Crotched    Friars,   670;    Dissenting 

meeting-house  formerly  in,  67 f. 
Culpepper,  the  celebrated  Nicholas, 

resided  at  Spitalfields,  17  J. 
Cumberland,  Duke  of,  an  attempt 

made  to  assassinate  him,  99. 
Currency,  on  the  state  of  in  1811, 

39. 
Curtain  Road,  whence  it  derived  its 

name,  182*  early  history  of,  183; 

charter,   185,   184 ;    office,    184; 

works,  ib. 
Custom  House,  the,  651 ;    account 

of  the  great  fire  at  in  1814,  84; 

dreadful  explosion  at  it*  84,  95.  . 

Quay,  87. 

Cutler,  Sir  John,  statue  of,  6t3. 
»s  Hall,  643. 


D. 


Danish  Church  in  Wellclose  Squam* 

description  of,  i  *7,  1 98. 
Davenant,  lie  v.  Ralph,  123. 
Dawe,  Mr.  111. 
Day,   Mr.  Daniel,  curious  anecdote 

of,  146  j  his  death,  147. 
,  Mr.  Johu,  short  account  o£ 

346. 
Dean,  John,  11, 19. 

Debet* 
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Detatev  air  interesting  one  m  the 

House  ul  Commons  respecting  John 

6afe  tones,  I*,  13. 
Debtors,   Crown,   discharged   from 

prison  on  the  Jubilee,  3; 
.Defence  of  Mr.  Bcllingham,  68,  64. 
Dtpush,  Dr.  574. 
Devonshire,  Duke,  his  death,  44. 
———Square,  its  »it  nation  and 

•arly  history,  157,  158,  whence  it 

obtained  its  name,  158. 
JMgby,  Sir  Renelro,  118. 
Dirty.  House,  tradition  of,  f  46. 
Dixie,  Sir  Wolstan,  some  account  of 

him,  SVT,  398. 
Dbok  noir  opened  at  Roiherhithe, 

Doctors'  Commons,  637. 

Dootittle,  Rev.  Thomas,  some  remarks 

o*,33f,53t. 
Domville,  Mr.  elected  lord  major 

of  London,  77. 
Dooadieo,  Lieutenant,  146. 
.Donation  of  a  person  unknown  for 

the  education   of  poor    children 

gratis,  1*5. 
Dow,  Mr.  Robert,  6 15. 
Duwgate,  709. 
Downing*  Street,  cause  of  alarm  at, 

68. 
Dupe,  Sir  Richard,  257. 
Duke  Street.  West  Smith  field,  account 

of,  45?. 

's  Place,  was  the  *ite   of    the 

priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  153  ; 

antiquities  still  to  be  found  there, 

t54;  period  when  first  inhabited 

By  Jews.  15*. 
Dunfcm>.  John,  the  celebrated  book- 
seller's historian,  348. 


Earner,  Colonel,  Sir  John,  27— 99. 

Eastchenp,  70S,  704. 

East  Country  Dock,  new,  opened  at 
Rotherhithe,  39. 

Bast  India  Company  warehouses,  be- 
longing to,  in  Haydon  Square, 
133  ;  baggage  warehouses  of,  where 
situated,  107. 

Eden,  Hon.  George,  28. 

•  -    ',  Hon.  William  Frederick,  on- 

.   fortunate  death  of,  \7. 

Edwaid  Vl.  his  mild  disposition,  469; 
hit  journal,  49*;  oh.  death,  499. 

Udeo,  Lord,  54. 


Elisabeth,  Princess,  676. 
'Ellenboruugh,  Lord,  8. 
dete 


point  respecting  the  arrest  of  dead 
bodies.  45. 

EMor,  Mr.  Hugh,  28- 

Elms,  The,  formerly  a  place  of  elo- 
cution at  Sniiihfield,  462. 

EUtob.  William,  708  ;  Elisabeth,  in. 

Ely  Place  and  Chapel,  75t. 

Eiuperor,  Alexander,  Ms  entrance 
into  London,  95;  goes  to  the 
Opera,  94  ;  his  indefatigable  con- 
duct, 96;  visit*  Kensington  Car- 
dens,  ib.  y  nature  of  his  pqrsuits, 
ib.  j  his  entry  into  London,  95 ; 
goes  "to  the  Opera,  97 ;  to  Ascot 
races,  ib-  ;  rides  through  Hyde 
Park,  97  ;  his  aquatic  excursion, 
98  \  goes  to  Osford,  ib. ;  attends  a 
ball  at  Lady  Ferrers,  99 ;  goes  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  99;  visits 
Covent  Garden  and  Drory  Lane 
Theatres,  99,  KK) ;  visit*  a  Qse> 
hers*  lyieeting.  100  ;  presents  made 
him,  10*  ;  visits  the  Tower,  ib. ', 
leaves  London,  ib. 

English  ladies,  when  they  begun  to 
use  pins  instead  of  skewers,  Sl7. 

Engravings  in  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions* 
house,  616. 

Estrange,  Sir  Roger  le,  574. 

Evans,  Mr.  his  escape  from  fire,  69. 

Evidence-room  in  the  Charter-house, 
4*4. 

Ewen,  John,  founder  of  the  convent 
of  Grey  Friars,  38*. 

Exchange  Alley,  how  occupied,  066. 

Eicise  Office,  its  situation,  9x3; 
described,  2*4. 

Excursion,  aquatic,  account  of  one, 
at  which  the  allied  sovereigns  were 
present,  98. 

Ei plosion,  great,  at  the  6re  of  the 
Custom,  84,  85. 

Eyre,  Sir  Simon,  granary  constructed 
by,  245;  chapel  tounded  by* 
«45t 


Fabian,  Robert,  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian, 260. 

Fair  of  St.  Bartholomew,  account  of 
its  origin  and  use,  46V,  463 ;  cere- 
mony of  proclaiming  the  fair,  465. 
Fairlop 
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Fairlop  Fair,  iis  origin,  146  ;  curious 

anecdote  respecting,  ib. 
Falcon  Square,  account  of,  345. 
Falataff,  Sir  John,  70S. 
Farmers,  impositions  practised  upon 
tlie,  in  the  sale  of  hay,  straw,  &c. 
477,  478. 
Farthing  Hatch,  f  0*. 
Fenchurch  Street,  676. 

Fete,  account  of  the  grand  one  given 
by  the  Prince  Regent  in  1811, 
4(1 — 14;  in  St  James's  Park,  103; 
account  of  the  decorations,  amuse* 
raents,  &c.  10*,  105,  106,  107, 
108. 

Fetter  Lane,  74t. 

Fink,  Robert,  founder  of  St.  Bennet 
Fink,  in  Threadneedle  Street,  £«8. 

Finsbury  Square,  remarks  on,  189; 
Dispensary  in  St.  John  Street,  606. 

Fire,  an  alarming  one  at  Mr.  Coats' 
house,  account  of,  69,  70 ;  at  the 
Custom  House,  account  of,  84; 
at  High  Street,  Shad  well,  some 
account  of  it,  149  ;  alarming  one 
at  Mr,  Woodnrason's  house  Lea* 
denhall  Street,  tf63 ;  two  at  Lon- 
don House  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
560. 

Fish,  quantity  of  annually  consumed 
in  London,  6M. 

Fish  Street  Hill,  709. 

Fisher,  Jasper,  his  house  once  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  Devonshire 
Square,  157  j  some  account  of 
him,  ib. 

Fita-Osbert,  William,  some  account 
of,  367. 

Fits-Stephen,  an  historian,  his  remarks 
concerning  The  Qusrtert,  W. 

Flag  Association  described,  176. 

Flavell,  Mr.  John,  34*. 

Fleetwood,  Mr.  Serjeant,  his  resi- 
dence, 315. 

Fleet  Market,  731. 

,  Burial  Ground,  7*4. 

Fleet  Prison,  757. 

Flensing,  Dr.  Caleb,  one  of  the  last 
preachers  at  Middlesex  House, 
tome  account  of  him,  436. 

Flushing,  8 ;  docks  and  aisenals  at, 
10. 

Fog  very  thick  on  Dec.  t  7, 1814, 80. 

Ford,  Mr.  611. 

Fordyce,  Rev.  James,  short  memoir 
of  him,  333, 334  ;  calumny  against, 

VmmtUL 


354;  his  sermon  on  leating  bis 

congregation,  335,  336. 
Fore  Street,  description  of,  340. 
Forest,  Friar,  his  execution,  485. 
Form  of  Prater  and  Thanksgiving  for 

the  victory  gained  over  the  French 

at  the  battle  of  Victoria,  77. 
Foster  Lane,  situation  of,  31  f  ;  Rer. 

Henry  Foster,  last  rector    of  St. 

James,  Clerkenwell,  477. 
Finch  Lane,  whence  it  derived  its 

name,  166. 
France,  capture  of  the  Isle  of,  39. 

a  stop  put  to  the  intercourse 


with  by  licence,  69. 

-,  Lord  Castlereagb  joins  the 


allies  in,  80. 
Frederick's  Place,  origin  of,  882. 
Free-Thinking  Christians,  account  of, 

200,544. 
French    Protestant  Church,    in   St. 

Clement's  Lane,  704;     Hospital, 

description,  &c.  195;  when  found- 
ed, ib. 
Frend,  William,  Esq.  655. 
Ferrier,  Mr.  his  unfortunate  death  at 

the  London  docks,  78. 
Friar  Street,  637. 
Friars  Penitents,  of  what  they  con* 

listed,  278,  *79, 
Friday  Street,  715. 
Fripperers  and  Upholders,  f  57. 
Fiost,   account  of  the  great  one  m 

1814,  8'2,  85. 
Frostiana  ;    a   history  written    and 

printed  on  the  Thames,  85. 
Fewterer,  Father,  curious  extract  of, 

51*. 
Fuller,  Judge,  alms-houses  founded 

by,  119. 
Fulwood's  Rents,  755. 
Furnivuh's  Inn,  ib. 

G. 

Garlick  Hill,  640. 

Garrick,  the  celebrated,  gave  the 
first  proofs  of  his  astonishing  power 
iu  Alie  Street,  Goodman's  Fields, 
133,  134. 

Garter  Place,  in  Barbican,  f  17. 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Companies,  183, 
747. 

Gate,  Geoffry,  spoiled  the  brew- 
house  at  St.  Catharine's,  137. 

Gateway,    ancient,  leading  to    St. 
Bartholomew's    priory,    atrocities 
committed  there,  43J,  432. 
3  D  George 
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George  III.  a  new  ctatne  of,  erected 
in  the  Council  Chamber  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Jubilee,  S3. 

German  Jews,  account  of  their  syna- 
gogue, 155,  156% 

Gerrard's  Hall,  7 IS. 

Oiltspur  Street  Compter,  617. 

Giratd,  General,  49. 

GJmsoq,  Dr.  Francis,  7t4> 

Olobe  Fire  Office,  Cornoill,  some 
account  of,  S65. 

Gloucester,  Bishop  of,  78. 

— — ,  Pake  of,  43. 

fsoddard,  Rev.  Dr.  his  sermon  at 
Lambeth  Chanel  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  London,  78. 

Goldsnrid,  Mr.  Abraham,  death  of, 
31 }  effects  produced  by  his  death,  j 

3* 

t  Benjamin  and  Abraham, 
Esqrs.  on  tbeir  exertions  relative 
to  the  Jews  Hospital  in  Mile~£nd 
Road,  120. 

Goldsmith,  the  celebrated,  618* 

'■  Row,  Stowe's  remarks  on, 

358. 

Gondamar,  Count,  ambassador  from 
Spain,  formerly  had  his  town  resi- 
dence in  Petticoat  Lane,  151,  15f . 

Goodman's  farm,  site  of,  ISA. 

, Fields,  short  account  of, 

133;  formerly  a  farm  belonging 
to  the  Minorcsses  of  St.  Clare,  ib. j 
origin  of  the  name,  ib. 

Gore,  Mr.  minister  of  Barbican  Cha- 
pel, remarks  on,  $18. 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  610* 

Goti  or p.  Count,  34. 

Gouge,  Thomas,  608. 

Gower,  Lord  Levison,  his  conduct 
respecting  Mr.  Beluogham,  6**— 
63;  writes  a  letter  to  Lard  Castle- 
reagh,  64. 

Gracechurch  Street,  678. 

Grafton,  Duke,  hi*  death,  39. 

Grnndhon,  Thomas,  508. 

Grecian  architecture,  the  new  Mint 
a  specimen  of  the  purest  style  of, 
136. 

G^en  Arbour  Court,  6 IB. 

Green  Park,  description  of  the  for- 
tress, the  royal  booth,  &c.  erected 
in  commemoration  of  peace  with 
France,  104 ;  decorations,  amuse- 
ments, &c.  104—108. 

Green  Yard,  ks  use,  199. 

Grenville,  Lord,  created  chancellor 
«fO*fordf9,  - 


GseahMD,  Sir  Thrones,  datcsiptiws  ef 
his  tomb,  166. 

Greville  Street,  765. 

Grey,  Earl,  part  which  he  took  re- 
specting some  provision  for  Mr. 
Perceval's  family,  55* 

Grey  Friars,  convent  of,  50*. 

Grieg,  Mr.  Joseph,  remarks  on,  3**. 

Grub  Street,  why  so  called,  *Q0; 
history  of,  *0¥. 

Gutter,  or  Gutberin's  Lane,  why  se 
called,  514. 

Guy,  Thomas,  Esq- 165. 

H. 

Haberdashers'  shops  made  a  gay  ap- 
pearance in  1580,  318. 

Halt-Moon  Tavern,  son*  account  of 
it,  350,  351. 

Handel,  Mr.  574. 

Hangman's  Gains,  143* 

Hanover  Yard,  remains  of  astfsaaHy 
in,  102. 

Hani,  Jacobson,  jeweller'  to  James 
111.  formerly  icaidcd  in  Petticoat 
Lane,  152. 

Harborne,  William,  508. 

Hare,  John,  merchant,  anecdote  re- 
specting, 369. 

Harley,  Alderman,  account  of  the 
mansion  built  by,  349. 

Harlow,  Sir  Robert,  destroyed  the 
Cross  in  Cheapside,  355. 

Harrington,  Sir  Jobu,  his  cojidact  to 
Sir  John  Skvnner,  530,  53 J;  lo 
Mr.  Sutton,  6 56. 

Hart,  Mr.  344. 

— —  Street,  some  remarks  on,  338* 

Hartshorn  Manufactory,  1*6. 

Hart  well,  Buckingham,  the  residence 
ofLouisXVlll,90- 

Harvey,  Dr.  William.  684. 

Hassan,  Mirsa  Abdul,  the  Persian 
ambassador,  his  roceptoeai  at  the 
Queen's  palace,  8,  9. 

Hatt,  Rev.  Andrew,  136, 

Hatto»Gatde«,7Sft. 

Hawkins,  Sit  John,  695. 

Hay,  principal  market*  far,  477 ; 
advantages  taken  of  the  {armors  in 
the  sale  of,  477,478. 

Hayti,  Black  Emperor  of,  46. 

Henry  VIII.  disguised  himself  and 
came  into  the  city  to  too  the  caval- 
cade of  the  City  Watch,  368 ;  his 
impious  conduct,  38* ;  what  occasi- 
oned his  seal  for  the  Reformation, 
*  **, 
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436,  417,  (note);  his  conduct  on 
his  death-bed,  453';  remarks  on 
his  folly,  481 ;  was  the  beginning 
of  English  persecution,  485,  464; 
his  indiscriminate  vindictiveness, 
484,  48">— 500;  death,  of,  488; 
his  conduct  to  such  as  disputed  his 
supremacy,  M 1 ;  to  the  Caithuajan 
Monks,  ib.  et  seq. 

Hentaner,  Paul,  extract  from,  on  the 
ceremony  used  oa  proclaiming  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  464, 465. 

Herald*'  College,  638, 

Herber,  the,  7i0. 

Hermit,  one  formerly  re>ided  near 
Londou  Wall,  219. 

Hermitage  upon  the  Wall,  early 
history*  398. 

— Place,  59t. 

Hertford,  description  of  the  school 
there  belonging  to  Christ's  Hospi- 
tal, 383,  384. 

High  Street,  Shadwell,  great  altera- 
lion  made  in  it,  occasioned  by  fire, 
149. 

Hill,  Genera},  49. 

,  Mr.  64. 

— ■ ,  Sir  Rowland,  the  first  Protestant 
who  6 Hed  the  office  of  lord-mayor 
of  London,  ST 4;  short  memoir  of, 
«?4,  t75. 

Hogarth,  where  born,  6**0. 

Holfcjorn,75l. 

Holland,  effects  of  the  news  of  the 
connter-revolotiou  upon  the  City  of 
London,  78,  "79. 

's  Coffee  House  consumed  by 
the  fire  at  the  Custom  House,  84. 

Holywell  Mount,  where  situated,  183. 

Hospitals,  Jews,  Mile  End  Old  Town, 
119  ;  London,  194;  Raine's,  1*9; 
at  St.  Catherine's,  138  ;  St.  Mary 
SprUl,  17* ;  Bethlehem,  186, 2*0 ; 
Aske's,  191 ;  City  of  London  Ly- 
ing-in, 19*,  193,  194;  New  St. 
Luke's,  194;  French,  195;  St. 
At  bony,  288;  Guy's,  Southwark, 
.  965;  Christ's,  380 ;  Bartholomew's, 
400,  467,  446,  505  ;  at  the  Char- 
ter House,  535,  536,  541;  St. 
Thomas's,  400;  Scots, 

Howell,  his  remarks  on  the  supersti* 
tious  Puritans,  356. 

Howley,  Dr.  elected  Bishop  of  Loft- 
•  don,"  77 ;   consecrated  Bishop  ft 
Lambeth  Chapel,  78* 

fra&oiv;  Jeffery,  401. 


Hudson's  Bay  Company,  677* 
Hughes,  Mr.  lines  written  by  on  Mr. 

Thomas  Brit  ton,  576. 
Hungerford,  Lady  Alice,  account  of, 

377  ;  executed,  378. 
Hunter,  Alderman,  t7  ;  his  lucrative 

situation,  ib. 
Huntingdon,  Countess,  585,  586* 
Hutchison,  Mr.  111. 
Holywell  Priory,  where  it  was  situ- 
ated, 18 1 ;  by  whom  founded,  ib. 
Honey  Lane,    Stowt's  observations 

respecting  it,  306, 

Market,  304. 

Hope  Insurance  Office,  63?. 
Houghton,  Prior,  511;  his  death,  519. 
Houndsdttcli,  whence  it  derived  its 

name,    15V;    ancient  history  of, 

15*,  153. 
House  of  Commons,  debate  of  re. 

spectiug   John    Gale  /ones,    12; 

how  far  its  power  extends,  15;  on 

the  privileges  of,  15. 
House  of  Lords,  alarm  occasioned  in 

the,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval, 

54w 
Howard  family  formerly  resided  at 

the  Charter  House,  526. 

-,  Mr.  the  celebrated,  founder 


of  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison,  581. 

,  Mr.  R.  A.  111. 

Howe,  Mr.  short  account  of,  5ft., 
Howe,  Rev.  John,  some  account  of 

him,  fit. 
Hutton,  Rev.  John,  538. 
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Iconoctatea,  354. 

Illuminations,  account  of,  occasion* <t 
by  the  allies  having  entered  Paris, 
89,  90;  splendid  on  the  victory  of 
Villoria,  75. 

India  House,  account  of  the  splendid 
illuminations  in  honour  of  the  vie* 
tory  of  Vittoria,  73. 

Infant  Charity  School  of  Penroh- 
vilte,  605. 

Infidel  Fanatics  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, remarks  on,  357. 

Ingram  Court,  678. 

Inscriptions  on  the  alms-houses  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
House,  1 18 ;  on  ttie  Jews'  Chupel 
in  Mil*:  End  Road,  1*0  ;  on  a 
stone  dog  up  near  Goodman's 
Fields,  lt3  ;  on  the  Danish  church 
3D*  Sn 
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in  Wellclose  Square,  188 ;  »n  St. 
Catharine's  church,  140}  in  great 
St.  Helen's,  165,  166  ;  in  St.  Leo- 
nard Shoredilch  church  window, 
181;  at  Bunhill  Fields  burial- 
ground,  189  ;  in  Aske's  Hospital, 
19* ;  on  the  eiterior  of  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  City  Road,  193,  194; 
on  the  French  Hospital,  St  Luke's, 
195  ;  on  a  glass  bason  in  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's library  in  Red  Cross  Street, 
814;  on  Barbican  Chapel,  ¥18; 
in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  Out- 
wich,  Bishopsgatc-street,  f£9,  230; 
St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  241  ;  in 
the  Collegiate  Chapel,  Ram  Alley, 
245;  in  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill, 
*63,  264;  in  Spinning  Alley,  Old 
Bethlem,  3S9,  (Note;)  in  Bow 
Church,  365  ;  in  Christ's  Hospi- 
tal, 396;  Mr.  Sutton's  in  the 
Charter  House  and  Chapel,  5S9, 
550  ;  in  St.  Bartholomew's  church, 
446 ;  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, 448,  449 ;  on  the  pump 
at  Clerkcnwcll,  566;  in  St 
James,  Clerkcnweil,  568,  570; 
at  Bagnigge  Wells,  599.  600. 

Isabella,  titular  Queen  of  France, 
her  enormous  conduct,  374,  375, 
376. 

Islington  Spa,  or  New  Tunbridge 
Wells  Tea  Gardens,  594,  595. 

Ivy  Lane,  6t5. 

J. 

Jacks,  Mr.  23. 

Jackson,  Mr.  anecdote  of,  297. 

Jacomb,  Mr.  remarks  on,  32?. 

Jefferies,  Chancellor,  his  remains  said 
to  hare  been  discovered  in  the 
church  of  Sl  Mary,  Alderman- 
bury,  32. 

Jenkyn,  Rev.  William,  memoir  of, 
Sn,  543. 

Jerusalem  Tavern,  587. 

Jewin  Street,  early  history  of,  340 ; 
improvements  of,  345;  remarks  on 
the  neighbourhood  of,  340. 

Jewry  Street,  67*. 

Jews  Chapel  iu  Brick  Lane,  its  ori- 
gin, 174.  * 

Jews*  Portuguese,  account  of  the  hos- 
pital erected  by,  119,  1X0;  the 
asylum  of,  in  Bevis  Marks,  1*0. 

Jones,  Evan,  Mr.  Wilwu's  remarks 
•n.390. 


Jones,  John  Gale,  trial  of,  ll,1f,  1& 

— — ,  Inigo,  35 1. 

,  Mr.  William.  605,  606- 

,  Mr.  Herbert,  585, 

Jortin,  Dr.  695. 

Jubilee,  circumstantial  account  of  the, 
1 ;  conduct  of  the  City  of  Loadoa 
respecting,  ib  j  statue  of  K.  George 
III.  erected  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber in  commemoration  of  the,  83. 

Judge  JerTeries,  292. 

Jury  of  Puritans,  curious  names  of, 
355,  356. 

Justing,  Royal,  480. 

K. 

Kelly,  Captain  Hinton,  his  escape 
from  the  fire  at  the  Custom  Home, 
85. 

Kelly,  Miss,  her  escape  from  fire 
at  the  Custom  House,  5. 

Kemble,  Mr.  his  motion  respecting 
Colonel  Wardle,  5—8. 

King's  Arms  public-house  moch  da- 
maged by  the  fire  at  the  Cotton 
House,  84,  85. 

Yard,  its  original  state. 

284. 
Head  Tavern,    Mark  Lane, 

670. 
Kirby,  Mr.  611. 
Kirkman,  Mr.  Alderman,  snort  ac- 

count  of,  890. 
Kitchen,  Anthony,  Bishop  of  LUn* 

daff,  short  account  of,  305. 
Kotsebue,  Count,  60,  61. 

L. 

Lachrymatories,  Roman,  dug  up  in 

Whitechapel  parish,  Iff. 
Lad  Lane,  short  account  of,  998* 
Lamb's  Chapel  Court,  337. 
LAiubert,  a  Catholic  priest,  burnt  at 

Smithfield,  some  account  of,  485, 

486,487. 
Lamplighter,  account  of  one  being 

blowu  off  Blackfriurs  Bridge,  68. 
Lardner,  Rev.  Dr.  672. 
Lasco,  John,  494. 
Latille,  Mr.  IXU 
Lavington,  Dr.  1X1, 
Laud,  Archbishop,  937. 
Lauderdale,  John  Maitland,  bis  town 

residence,  551. 
Lawrence    Lane,     how    occupiedV 

306. 
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Lawrence  Pountney  Lane,  705. 

,  Dr.  remarks  on  bis  opi- 
nions, 35?. 
Laxar  house,  one  foruerlv  at  Mile 

End,  118. 
Leadenhall  Market,  *43. ;  descrip- 
tion and  use  of,  945,  47 9. 
■    ^    ■  ■   ■   Street,  242 ;  formerly  the 

site  of  distinguished  houses,  947. 
Leatherseller's  Hall,  some  account  of, 

167. 
Lee.  Dr.  Rowland,  609. 
Legatt,  Bartholomew,  509. 
Legend  respecting  St.  Bartholomew, 

408—483. 
Letisom,  Dr,  short  account  of  his 

boose  in  Sambrook  Court,  '289. 
]L«thbridge,  Mr.  14 ;  resolutions  pro- 
posed by  relative  to  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  13 ;  his  resolution  agreed 
to,  16. 
Levy,  Mr.  Lyon,  throws  himself  from 

the  top  of  the  monument,  48. 
Letters,  charges  of  by  post,  685. 
Libel,  remarks  on  the  nature  of,  13. 
Library,  Dr.  William's,  for  the  use 
of  Protestant  dissenting  ministers, 
i09 ;  when  erected,  910 ;  descrip- 
tion, 911  ;  what  it  contains,  913; 
curiosities,  913,  914;  register  for 
children  kept  there,  915. 

-  belonging  to  Siou  College, 
some  account  of,  991,  999  ;   be- 
longing to  the  church  of  Austin 
Friars,  995. 
— —  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 

450,  451. 
Licence,  copy  of  a  curious  one,  331, 

33*. 
Licences,  a  .slop  put  to  the  intercourse 

of  France  by,  69. 
Lilburn,  Colonel  John,  his  opposition 

to  Cromwell,  185. 
Limehoose,  account  of  the  hamlet, 
its  situation,  &c.  1 15  ;  its  appear- 
ance much  altered  by  the  recent 
increase  of  building  in  the  vicinity 
of  ib. ;  remarks  on  the  fire  which 
'   took   place    there  in   1716,    ib.  ; 
extent  of  the  parish,  116 ;  church, 
situation  and  description  of,  117  ; 
peculiarity  respecting  the  dial  of, 
116  ,  origin  of  the  name,  ib. 
Lime  Street,  95—678. 
Lincolq,  Bishop  of,  35. 
Lindsay,  Dr.  remarks  on,  333 ;  sue 
ceeds  the  Rev.  James  Fordyce  at 
the  chapel  io  Monk  well  Street,  336. 


Liquor  shops,  a  greater  number  in 
Wbitecross  Street  than  any  other 
place  of  the  same  extent,  900. 

Lister,  William,  395. 

Livery  of  Londou,  a  deputation  from, 
visits  Sir  Francis  Burdett  io  the 
Tuwer,  99  ;  require  a  common  hall 
for  takiug  into  consideration  the 
conduct  of  the  House  oi  Commons 
respecting  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and 
Mr.  GaJe  Jones,  96. 

Lobb,  Rev.  Theopbilus,  abort  memoir 
of,  318. 

London  Association,  139,  990. 

—  Archers,  trials  of  skill  of  the, 
481,489. 

,  Bishop  Stratford  of,  505. 

,  Bishop   Portens    of   conse- 


crated at  St.  John's  church,  570. 

Bridge,  number  of  passengers 

over  in  one  day,  641— 644 >  water- 
works, 645. 

.  Dock  Company,  48 ;  Docks, 


a  great  part  of  the  parish  of  Wap- 
pmg  has  been  excavated  for  the 
formation  of,  144 ;  were  their  ex- 
tent, 14*,  145  ',  entrance  to,  145  ; 
when  opened,  ib. ;  ceremony  at 
the  opening  of,  ib, ;  the  Duck  Di- 
rectors give  a  grand  dinner  to  Earl 
Camden,  &c.  145,  146;  water, 
pernicious  effects  of,  78. 

Coffee  House,  631,  639. 

Infirmary   for  the    Eye,    ac- 


count of,  569— 565;  is  in  a  fiou 

rishing  state,  565. 
Institution,  its  views,  984; 

library,  ib. ;  rules  and  regulations 

of,  985—988. 
Female    Penitentiary,    600, 

601,  602. 

—  ••>  House,    Aldersgate    Street, 

some  account  of,  349,  350. 
Stone,  706;  Eating  House, 

ib. 


-Tavern,  site  of,  931;  sjjle, 
elegance,  and  description  *of,  931, 
939. 

-  Lying-in  Hospital,  when  in- 


stituted, 351. 

Wall,  great  contrast  between 

the  present  state  of  its  neighbour- 
hood and  that  of  1591,  919 ;  re* 
mains  of  the  old,  616. 

,  the  effects  which  the  news 

of  the  allies  having  entered  Paris 

bad  on  the  citizens  of,  89 ;  when 

the  intelligence  of   Buonaparte'a 

resignation 
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sWgnation  fry  received  in,  69 ; 
account  of  the  public  entry  of  the 
king  of  France  into,  91,  9t;  the 
last  levee  of  the  king  of  France 
held  in,  9*. 

Landon,City  of,  sometime  surrounded 
by  a  trench,  118. 

— •— —  Workhouse,  situation  and  de- 
eeriptton,  162. 

Long  Lane,  ancient  history  of,  352 ; 
remarks  on,  ib. 

Lombard  Street,  680—688. 

,  White  Friars,  7*5. 

Love>  Christopher,  short  account  of, 
298. 

— ,  Rev.  Christopher,  his  prophe- 
cies, S41. 

LovoU,  Sir  Theresa  LysonVs  account 
of  his  Itinera!,  254,  255. 

"  ■■ '•  Court,  62 5. 

Loots  KVlli.  41 ;  receives  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Prince  Regent,  90 ; 

•  account  of  his  entrance  into  Lon- 
don, 91,  92 ;  dines  with  die  Queen 
and  the  Prince  Regent  at  Carlton 
House,  9* ;  the  Prince  invests  him 
with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  ib.  j 
his  last  levee  in  London,  ib.,  leaves 
London,  93. 

Lothbory,  by  whom  formerly  inho- 

.    Mted,  n6}  2 77. 

Ludgate  Street  and  HiH,  6*9—631 ; 
the  old  gate  so  called,  631. 

M. 

Macdonald  and  two  women  head  a 
numerous  mob,  and  commit  seve- 
ral depredations,  139;  executed 
on  Tower  Hill,  ib. 

Macclesfield,  some  remarks  on  the 
free-school  there,  386. 

Madden,  Richard,  D.  D.  Lloyd's  re- 
marks on,  SiO. 

Magistrate,  Ch:ef,  annual  ezpences 
of,  40. 

Magnay,  Richard*  66. 

*^~— ,  Mrs.  name  of  a  you/ig  wo- 
man who  stole  a  child  from  the 
door  of  Mr.  Dellowe,  65;  curious 
account  of  this  affair,  65,  66  ;  she 

'  is  committed  to  custody  and  con- 
victed of  a  misdemeanor,  66, 

Matron,  Colonel  Mac,  59. 

Maiden  Laue,  what  aucieutiy  termed, 
30«. 

Mails,  nightly,  sent  oft*  from  (be 
Central  Post  Office,  68*. 


Malcolm,  Mr.  death  of,  981;  re- 
marks on  his  account  of  Mf.  Sut- 
ton and  Mr.  Skyimer,  5t7 — 533 ; 
his  observations  on  charities,  545. 

Mansion  Hoose,  account  of  the  feast, 
tUuroinations,  decorations,  6tc.  at, 
on  the  Jubilee,  2,  S. 
■  ■  ,  splendid  iltuiuina* 

tionsin  July  18i3,  73. 

■  ■ — -  and  Stocks  Market 

some  account  of,  268. 

Manuscripts  in  the  Library  at  Aesta 
Friars,  ¥25. 

Manny,  Sir  Walter,  509 ;  abort  ac- 
count of,  510. 

Mark  Lane,  673;  Meeting  House 
once  in,  676. 

Market,  Stocks,  268. 

Marine  society's  school,  some  account 
of  it,  165.  164. 

Marr's  family,  account  of  the  dreadful 
murder,  4T. 

Mathematical  society,  description  o£ 
and  remarks  on,  177. 

Martin's  Lane,  66. 

Martyrdoms  at  Smithfield,  48*,  48% 
504. 

Mayor,  Lord,  account  of  bis  proces- 
sion to  St.  Paul's  on  the  Jubilee,  1, 
2. 

Mead,  Matthew,  appointed  minister 
of  Shad  well,  149. 

Meat,  the  price  of,  much  enhanced*  by 
war,  471,  472. 

Medical  Society  of  London,  744. 

Merceis'  school,  rhort  account  of, 
283. 

Merchants  of  London,  their  donations 
to  the  society  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons confined  for  small  debts,  on  the 
Jubilee,  4. 

Merchant,  John,  licensed  to  export 
ale,  137. 

Merchant  Taylor's  Hall,  account  of 
the  grand  fete  at,  99, 100. 

almshouses,  by 


whom  founded,  134. 
Metropolis,  splendid  UTu mutations  in, 

at  the  victory  of  Vittoria,  73. 
Metropolis,  eastern  boundary  of  tbe, 

124. 
Methuen,  Mr.  on  the  treat  raent  of  tbe 

Princess  of  Wales,  93;  moves  aa 

address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  ib. 
Middlesex   House,   its  erection  not 

known,  434;  description  o£  434. 
4&f 
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455 ;  what  occasioned  the  dissolu- 
tion  of  the  church  of,  456. 

Middtoton*  Mr.  his  remark  son  Smith- 
field  market,  470. 

M  ilea's  Lane,  70*,  Meeting,  704. 

Mile  End  Old  Town,  situation  and  ex- 
tent of.  117. 

MiJk  Street,  what  celebrated  for,  309, 
303. 

Mills,  John,  118. 

Mills,  Rev.  Dr.  Jeremiah,  692* 

Militia,  17,18,  19,  SO. 

Milton,  John,  719. 

Mincing  Lane,  698. 

Mi nories,  origin  of  the  term,  130  j  de- 
scription of  the  street,  130,  131 ; 
some  account  of  a  convent  founded 
there,  ib. 

Mint;  New,  etc.  occasioned  several 
houses  to  be  removed,  136 ;  some 
account  of,  136,  157  ;  by  whom 
executed,  136;  is  inaccessible  to 
stranger*,  157. 

Mint,  The,  659. 

Moira,  Earl  of,  57. 

Monk,  Genera),  324;  conjectures 
concerning  his  residence,  203, 
204. 

sVloiiks  of  the  Priory,  of  St.  Bartholo- 
'  *roew,  account  of,  434. 

J^onks  of  the  Black  friars,  637. 

Monk  well  Street,  from  whence  it  ob- 
tained its  name,  330. 

Montague,  Sir  Henrv,  543. 

Monument,  The,  647,  View  of,  649, 

Monuments,  in  Trinitv  Church, 
Mmories,  of  \\  illiam  Legco  and 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, 152 ;  of  the  Duke  of 
Exeter  in  St.  Catherine's,  141  ;  of 
'1  nomas  Lord  Darey,  in  St.  Bo- 
tolph,  Aldgate,  150 ;  of  Paul,  Sir 
Pindar,  and  Hodges  Shaughsware, 
in  St.  Botoiph,  ttithopsgate,  159, 
160 ;  of  Francis  Beancroft,  in  St. 
Helen's,  165;  of  Sir  Robert  Lad- 
brook,  Knt.  is)  Christ's  church, 
Spital  Fields,  171 ;  of  Mr.  Fox, 
hi  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  305;  of 
Constance  Witaey,  ib.  ;  of  John 
Milton,  206 ;  in  St  Mania  Ont- 
wich,  of  Mr.  Richard  Staper,  230; 
Sir  Thomas  Qflev,  «4i  ;  De 
Humphry  Brook,  ib.  ;  Mr.  John 
Stone,  ib.  j  Hugh  Hamersley,  241, 
Hi  a  William  ^nimnn,  242;  ail 
jn  St  Andrew  Vodershaft  j  Cow- 


r  family  and  JUbert  Fabian  in 
Michael,  Comhill,  260;  in 
St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  963;  of  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  278;  of  Samoa! 
and  Elisabeth  Smith,m  St.  Michael 
Baasishaw,  292 ;  of  Sir  John  Cbehe, 
295 ;  Dr.  William  Fuller,  fcfebop, 
of  London,  tad  Miry  Davenport, 
in  Si.  Vedeat  eJrareb  ■§  Feeler 
Lane,  313;  Peter  Her  wood,  in 
St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnce,  3*4* 
of  Dr.  Newton,  in  Bow  chwroh, 
364;  of  Jjhn  Law  and  Fsanois 
Beaumont,  in  the  Charter  Hooted 
530;  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  447  ; 
and  Elizabeth  Freke,  in  Bartholo- 
nsew'sclrarch,  440  ;  in  St.  James** 
Clerkenwetl,  of  BKewhetb,  Couo- 
tess  Dowager  of  Exeter,  571. 

Moore,  Rev.  George,  28. 

Moorfields,  iu  use  in  early  timet, 
184,  185 ;  once  let  for  four  mark? 
a  year,  185. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  lord  chancellor, 
soma  aeoaont  of  bin,  90%  484. 

Morrison  Gilbert,  alderman,  445* 

Mortimer,  Roger r  bis  profligate  con* 
duct  and  unfortunate  end,  375, 
578. 

Sir  John,  is  supposed  to 


have    suffered  death   innocently, 

377. 
Mowlson,  Sir  Thomas,  445. 
Muggleton  and  Reeves,  societies  of# 

where  held,  838,  389. 
Manckley,  Mr.  483. 
Murder  of  Mr.  Bonar  and  fan  wile, 

72. 
Murders,  dreadful,  which  took  place 

in  the  winter  of  181 1 ,  48, 47. 

-,  of  the  families  of 


At  err  and  Williamson,  48 ;  at  tub 
shop  of  Mr.  Prior,  65. 

N. 

Nag's  Head  Tavern,  304. 

Napoleons,  ST. 

Naumachia,  or  great  sea  fight,  104  j 
minute  account  of,  1 1 1. 

Neapoli,  Garnerios  de,  first  prior- 
or  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  567. 

Keel,  Mr.  Daniel,  322 ;  some  account 
of,  325. 

Heal,  Thomas,  Esq.  founder  of  Shad- 
well  church,  147 ;  first  established 
the 
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rite    water- works     at     Shad  well, 

148. 
NerlOJr.  611. 
Newberry,  Mr.suppoted  to  have  beeiv 

a  character  in  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 

Wakefield,  6*8. 
New  Bridge  Street,  653. 
Newby,  Mrs.  eulogiom  on  her  skill 

and  .management  as  matron  to  the 

Lying-in-hospital,  193. 
Newcastle    House,  •  site    of,    577 ; 

remains  of  the  old  nunnery  in  the 
*    garden  of,  57B.  ' 
Newcastle,    mad   Due  hew   of,    her 

couduct  gave  rise  to  a  scene  in 

Cibber's  Play  of  "  The  Sick  Lady 

Cored,"  577. 
Newgate,  resolutions  of  the  common 

council  relative  to  the*  management 

of,  23.  S4. 
— — ,  history  of,  609;  prison, 

610—614,  736. 

, ,  market,  47*,  6*5. 

■  Street,  description  o£v*08 ; 


whence  it  derives  its  name,  403. 
New  church  yard  near  Bethlehem}  by 

whom  enclosed,  185. 
New  River,  595,  to  399. 
Newman,. Mr.  611* 
Newton,  Dr.  monument  and  inscrip- 
tion to  his  memory,  365;    short 

account  of  him,  365, 366. 

,  Rev.  John,  6*1. 

Newspapers,  740.    See  Post  Office. 

Nicholas  Lane,  705. 

Nicholson,  Plujip    convicted  of  the 

murder  of  Mr.  Bonar  and  his  wife, 

71 ;  tried  at  Maidstone,  71,  78  ; 

executed,  7«. 
Noble,  Mr.  Daniel,  SOT. 

Street,  314. 

Norfolk,  Duke,  first  proprietor  of  the 

Charter  House.  524;  what  was  the 

cause  of  his  death,  596. 
Northampton  House,  590. 
mm  Square,  589. 

North,  Lord  Roger,  508. 
Northburgh,  Michael  de,  509. 
Northesk,  Earl  of,  receives  a  sword 

voted    by    the  city   of   London, 

30. 
Norton,  Sir  Fletcher,  13, 
^tannery,  an  ancient  one,  formerly 

stood  on  the  ground  occupied  by 

Little  St  Helen's,  167, 
„.„■  lands   belonging   to    the 

prior  of  St.  Jehu  of  Jerusalem,  507. 


Nans  of  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, 4*4. 

Nye,  Mr.  Philip,  323 ;  short  memoir 
of,  32*,  329,  3*4. 

O. 

Oaths,  nature  of  those  which  the 
Prince  took  on  becoming  Regent* 
38. 

Olave,  St.  Hart  Street,  remarks  on 
ttie  pamh  of,  352. 

Old  Bailey,  613—618.     * 

Old  Change,  7 14. 

Old  Fish  Street,  7 15. 

Old  Jewry,  *79. 

Old  Vinegars  Ring,  185. 

Oldenburgh,  Duchess  of,  goes  to  the 
opera,  94;  the  allied  sovereigns 
breakfast  with  her,  96;  visits  St. 
Paul's,  ib. 

Olive,  Lord,  his  motion  for  the 
erection  of  a.  monument  to  the 
memory -of  Mr.  Perceval,  56. 

Orangfr,  Prince  of,  43. 

Orange  Boven,  meaning  of  lite  term, 
79. 

Omnium,  fall  at  the  death  of  Abraham 
Gotdsmid,  3* ;  great  fall  of  in  con* 
sequence  of  an  imposition  played 
off  in  the  Metropolis,  86  ;  rise  of, 
88. 

Order,  Royal,  for  removing  the 
taverns,  booths,  &c  from  Hyde 
Park,  113,  114. 

Owen,  Dr.  Henry,  6691 

Oxford,  Bishop,  78. 
Court,  708. 


Occurrence,  singular  respecting  the 
arrest  of  a*  dead  body,45. 


Pagoda,  description  of,  one  con* 
strocted  in  St.  James's  Park,  103. 

Paine,  Thomas,  591. 

Fainting,  of  Charles  I.  in  St  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate,  159. 

Paintings  in  the  windows  of  St.  Leo- 
nard, Shoredkch  church  181,  IBS  $ 
in  Sion  College,  flf  3 ;  in  St  Olave 
Jewry,  t84 ;  m  Christ's  Hospital, 
395,  396,  397;  m  the  Charter 
Hoose,  638 ;  of  Thomas  Brttton, 
by  Wolaston,  575;  by  Rigand, 
616;  one  at  St.  George's  in  the 
East,  1S7. 

Pall 
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Pall  Mull,  90. 

Pannier  Alley,  stone  monument  in, 

696. 
P*pejrr  a  religious  bouse   by  whom 

founded,  157. 
Pardon  church,  early  account  of,  506, 

507. 
Parker  and  Perry's,  Messrs.  111. 
Parliament,  first  session  of,  for  1811'. 

P. 

—  ,  speech  of  the  Prince 
Regent  at  the  opening  of,  in  Dec. 
181-2,  68. 

■■  Act    respecting     the 

Charter  House,  541. 
Parish  clerks,  of  the  city  of  Loudon 

constitute  a  distinct  society,  566. 
Paris,  on  the  news  of  the  allies  hav 

ing  entered,  and  its  effect •,  89. 
Puns,  George  Van,  short  memoir  of, 

494,  495,  497,  the  last  who  was 

burnt  at  Smith  field,  495;  remarks 

respecting  him.  497. 
Parry,  Thomas,  Esq  508. 
Paternoster  Row,  origin  of  the  name. 

6f7. 
Payne,  Mr.  George,  46*. 
Peaee,    treaty    of    between    Great 

Britain  and  Russia,  68. 

,  treaty  of  proclaimed,  10  h 
Peele,  George,  short  account  of  him, 

397. 
Peerless  Pool,  origin  of  the   name, 

-  195;  short  history  of,  195,  196; 
its  present  state,  196. 

Pembenon,  Sir  James,  short  account 

of,  315. 
Pennendon  Heath,  account  of  the 

execution  of  Philip  Nrcholsnn,  on, 

It. 
Pennant's  remarks  on   superstition, 

Penn,  the  celebrated  William,  once  a 
prisoner  in  the  rotes  of  the  Fleet, 
3*7. 

Pentonville  described,  605. 

Perceval,  Mv  his  letter  to  the  society 
for  the  relief  ot  persons  confined 
for  small  debts,  4*;  bis  opinion 
respecting  a  leter  written  by  Sir 
Francis  Burden  to  bis  constitu- 
ents, 15 ;  is  shot  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  5t— 5* ;  Lord  Olivr  s 
motion  for  the  erction  of  a  monu- 
ment to  bis  memory,  56 ;  bis  fane- 
ml,  56, 57. 
Part  III. 


Perceval,  Mrs.  amount  of  tbe  annuity 
grsn'ed  to  her  and  her  family,  55, 
56 

s  Lady,  86. 

Persecution,  English,  period  when  it 
first  commenced,  483. 

Persian  Ambassador.  Mirza  Abdul 
Has<au,  his  departure  from  Lon- 
don, 39,  31. 

Pettigrew,  Mr.  744- 

Prst  House,  or  Ratcliffe  Rowe,  why 
so  called.  195 

Petticoat  L»ne,  short  account  of  its 
ancient  and  present  state,  151  j 
s'igmatised,  151  :  formerly  a  place 
of  jfr^ai  note,  151,  15< 

Petition  of  the  common  council  re- 
specting the  restrictions  on  the  Re* 
gent,  S7. 

Petitions,  presented  to  the  House  for 
the  release  ol  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
from  the  Tower,  tl ;  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  citizens  presenting 
the,  *5. 

Petty  France,  singular  event  which 
took  place  in  1669,  161 ;  why  so 
called,  161,  169. 

Pewterers'  Hall,  t50. 

Pickering,  Roger,  3«f ;  some  account 
or;  3*<\  337,  3f8.  writings  of, 
3*6,  3*7. 

>,  Sir  William,  short  account 


ot  him,  166. 
Pictures  in  the  College  of  Physicians, 

6«4. 
Pie  Poudre  Court,    derivation    of, 

463 
Pindar,   Sir   Paul,  some  account  of 

him,  159,  160. 
Pinners  Hall,  how  occupied,  t96. 
Pius,  uhen  imported  into  England, 

317. 
Pipe,    iron    one   blown     from    tbe 

Horseeuards    into    the  front    of 

Whitehall,  68. 
Pitt,  W  ilium,  the  corporation  erect  a 

new  monument  to  bis  memory  in 

Guildhall,  70 
Placard,  account  of  one  which  was 

exhibited  at  Amsterdam,  79. 
Placards,  at  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre, 

during  the  O.  P.  riots,  nature  o( 

.5. 
Plague  of  London,  904- 
Plates,  stereotype,  34. 

3S 
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Play,  a  great  one  acted  at  Skinner's 

Well,  near  Clerkenwell,  480. 
Plomer,  Sir  Thomas,  Kilt.  5. 
Poetry,  475,  57 1,  57  «,  575,  578. 
Pontonhy,  Mr.  seconds  Lord  Cast  I e- 
reagh's  motion  respecting  Mr.  Per* 
ceval'a  farail  v,  55. 
Pope's  Head  Alley,  bow  formerly  oc- 
cupied, %r>5. 
Pope's  supremacy,  the,  observations 

on,  511 
Poors'  rates  in  rich  parishes,  701 
*  Popham,  Andrew,  556. 
Poppin's  Court,  740. 
Populace,  conduct  of  relative  to  tie 
committal  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  17,  18*  19, 
to. 
—  ,  on  the  conduct  of,   when 

the      allied     sovereigns      pasted 
through  Hyde  Park,  97,  98 ;  cha- 
racter of  during  the  stay  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
lOt,  103. 
Portland,  Duke  of,  bis  death,  9 ;  ac- 
count of  bis  funeral,  ib. 
,  Duchess  of,  ib. 
Portraits  in  Dr.  Williams's  Library, 
of  what  they  consist,  21 1,  « 1  *,  %\ 4, 
$15;    iu  Christ's  Hospital,   $95, 
396,  397  ;  of  Daniel  Wray,   Esq. 
552 ;  Charles  II.  ib  ;  Archbishop 
Sheldon  of  Canterbury,  554;  Dr. 
Thomas  Burnet,  ib. ;  Earl  William 
of  Craven,  5  *7  5  Villiers,  Duke  of 
of  Buckingham,  560 ;    The  Lord 
Chancellor  Shaftsbory,  ib.;  Charles 
Talbot,   Duke  ol  Shrewsbury,  ib. ; 
James  Scott,   Duke  of  Monmouth, 
ib. ;     Bi*hop  of    Ely,     Benjamin 
Laney,  ib  ;  Bisliop  of  Bristol,  Dr. 
John  Robinson,    560,  561  ;  Hum- 
phrey Henchman,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, 5(i  1 ;  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  ib. ;  Morley,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  ib. 5     Lord  John 
Somers,  ib. ;    in  the   Hall  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  450,  451, 
4**  ;     in    the    Sessions    House, 
Clerkenwell,  of  Sir  Baptist  Hi«k'>, 
58*'. 
Pe^t  Chaises,  when  first  introduced 

into  England,  317. 
Post  Office,  General,  681,   750;  offi- 
cers, 685. 

-     ■    •$  foreign  office,  687;  j 
inland  office,  ib. ;  reraotal  o£  688. 1 


Pott,  Perceval,  Esq.  Tit. 
Portuguese    Jews,  account  nf 


synagogue,  155,  156. 

Comp 
308: 


Poultry  Compter,  snort 


Preston,  Robert,  the  Drawer  at  Che 
Boar's  Head  Tavern,  703. 

Priestley,  Rev.  Timothy,  348. 

Price,  Sir  Charles,  Alderman,  ewe 
ot  the  committee  for  appeasing 
the  riots  at  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre, 5 

Priuce  Augustus  accompanies  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  Loudon*  95. 

Prince  Regent,  the  freedom  of  the 
city  presented  to  bin  in  18U,  48; 
bis  reason*  for  declining  it,  ib.  ;  ac- 
count of  a  splendid  fete  given  by 
him,  40,  41,  42,  43;  bis  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  SO,  Si ;  hie  an- 
swer to  an  address  ol  the  dry 
ot  London  in  1812,  respecting  a 
change  in  the  government,  &t>67, 
68;  bis  speech  on  the  opening  of 
ParlUmeut'in  December  18J8,  68; 
his  answer  to  the  address  of  the  city 
ou  the  victory  of  Victoria,  72,  73; 
invites  the  King  of  France  to  Lon- 
don, 91 ;  account  of  the  procession 
90,  9 1 .  93  ;  the  King  of  France  in- 
vests him  with  the  order  of  the 
Saint  Esprit,  99 ;  accompanina  the 
king  to  Dover,  98, 93. 
Prince  Frederic  accompanies  the  King 

of  Prussia  to  Loudon,  9& 
■  Casario,  in. 

Rupert,  bis  residence,  808; 


short  acoouut  of  him,  808,  809. 

William    accompanies    the 

King  of  Prussia  to  London,  9& 
Princess  ol  Wales,  calumnies  dimemi 
nated  against  her,  70  ;  address  of 
the,  *70  ;  her  acknowledgements  to 
the  city  of  L  mdon  ft*  their  adher- 
ence to  her,  70,  71 ;  the  address 
of  the  city  presented  to  her,  71 ; 
atteuds  the  grand  fete  at  Vauxhall, 
but  is  denied  a  seat,  76;  letter 
respecting  her  correspondence  with 
the  Queen,  93. 

Prior,  Mr.  account  of  the  murder  com- 
mitted in  his  shop.  65. 

,  Matthew,  hi  lines  en  Thomas 

Britten,  576. 

Priory  of  St.  AugneUn,  885  ;  what 
now  converted  iuto,  895. 

Priory 
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Priory  of  Black  Canons,  by  whom 
founded,  4"8  ;  on  the  possessions 
of,  424. 

—  ■  ■  —  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  tho 
possessions  of,  4  84  j  when  seized, 
4f5;  by  whoa  re  peopled,  4t7, 438, 
439. 

■■  of  tho  Holy  Trinity,  850. 

•  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  site 

of,  567 ;  its  origin,  ib. ;  description 
of,  569. 

— — —  of  St.  Mary  of  Eking,  ancient 
site  of,  2*1 :  alterwnrds  converted 
into  a  dwelling  house,  ib. 

Prioress,  Christian*,  first  of  St.  Mary's 
convent,  568. 

Prison,  New,  when  the  foundation  of 
it  was  laid,  &C.  73. 

,  debtors,  for  what  it  is 
erected,  198 ;  good  effects  result- 
ing from  this  prison,  199. 

Procession,  graud,  of  the  allied  so- 
vereigns to  Guildhall,  100, 

,  account  of  the  public, 
when  the  King  of  France  entered 
London,  91,  9*;  on  bis  leaving 
London,  9t ,  95. 

Programme,  official,  103. 

Protestant  Dissenting  Charity  School, 
situation,  description,  of,  437;  re- 
gulations observed  at,  457,  438  ; 
annual  expenses  of,  438. 

Proverb  of  my  Lord  Mayor's  fool, 
304. 

Pialfpanaamr,  George,  the  celebrated 
literary  impostor,  his  residence, 
196. 

Prussia,  90. 

,  King  of,  his  entrance  into 
London,  95  ;  visiis  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenborgh,  96 ',  goes  to  the  opera, 
97;  takes  an  aquatic  excursion,  98 ; 
visits  Oxford,  99;  dines  at  Mer- 
chant Taylor's  Hail,  ib  ;  goes  to 
St.  Paul'*,  ib. ;  goes  to  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
100  $  attends  a  fete  at  Burlington 
House,  etc.  1<>*. 

Projean  Square,  620. 

Prynne,  hi*  remarks  on  the  conduct 
•f  Arctibtsbop  I  hw,  «37. 

Pudding  Lane,  617,  702. 

Puddle  Dock,  83. 

Pultney  Hotel,  the  residence  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  when  he  was  in 
England,  9^ 


Puritans,  history  of,  remarks  on,  $¥$, 
346 }  ridiculous  names  given  to 
their  children,  fee.  355. 

Q. 

Quakers,  a   deputation  of  the  pre- 
sent, address,  the  Empeior,  10*. 
■  workhouse     and     school* 

591. 

meeting,      Gracechurch 

Street,  693. 

Quarters,  the  account  of,  226,  217. 

Queen  Anne  Bulleu,  her  reception  at 
the  standnid  in  Clu  npside,  :>60. 
Charlotte,  the  cure  of    the 


King's  person  entrusted  to  her  dur- 
ing his  illness,  33  i  her  reply  mi  the 
occt»ion,  o(> ;  nature  of  her  cor* 
respondeuce  with  the  Piinccssof 
Walts,  9.S,  yi 

Queen  Elizabith,  her  attachment  to 
tlie  Kt -lormalion,  5()1 ;  uuiuher  of 
persons  who  suffered  during  her 
reigu,  5<>< 

■■  .\iary,  her  thirt  for  blood  ex- 
hibited by  the  nun. b«rs  who  suffered 
during  lur  reign,  501,  ->()*. 

Fhiiippa,     Stowe's  anecdote 

respecting,  358,3)9. 

Queen  Slrtet,  Oiexpsidc,  how  for- 
merly occupied,  35". 

Queens,  four,  buried  in  Christ  Church, 
374. 

Queuihilhe,  ^39. 

Quick,  Rev.  John,  435. 

Quin,  Mr.  41). 


Rag  Fait,  some  remarks  on,  134. 

Habere,  the  pious  founder 'of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's fjnspitnl,  407  5  legend 
respecting,  408 — 423;  anecdote 
respeciinu,  430,  43 1  ;  Church  of 
Si.  burtholovnew's  the  Lew  owes 
it*  origm  to,  144. 

Raine,  Henry,  Mr.  founder  of  Rai  lie's 
Hospital,  some  account  »*(,  1 29. 

Rnine's  Hospital,  shuution  of,  lv9; 
when  erected,  ib  ;  regulations  en- 
joined by  the  founder,  130. 

Ram  Inn,  Smithfield,  479. 

Ramsay,  Lady  Dame  Mary,  some  ac- 
count of  her,  39$, 

RadoiUre 
SES 
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Rateliflfe  Highway,  49.  1 

Rawlinaon,  Mr.  some  account  sf,  349, 

350 
Rend,  Mr.  Henry,  333. 
Redcnxs  Street,  situation  and  descrip- 
tions of,  SCO 
Rees,  Dr.  Abraham,  short  accoont  ol, 

3*3,344. 
Reformation,  tome  remarks  on  the, 
484,  4b4. 

Reformers,  the,  on  their  cruelty  and 
inconsistency,  496,  497,  498, 499, 
501. 

Rejoicings,  public,  at  the  news  of  the 
Counter  Revolution  in,  Holland, 
78. 

Report,  unfavourable,  of  his  majesty's 
health  in  1811,  and  its  consequen- 
ces, 4*. 

Resolutions  of  the  Common  Council 
respecting  the  pn*on«,  <3,  ¥4. 

Resurrection,  representation  of  the, 
at  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen's,  Cole- 
man Street,  *289. 

Ricrard,  Sir  Andrew,  668,  669. 

Richaiclson,  the  Novelist,  625;  7* J. 

Riche,  Sir  kiichard,  priory  and  man- 
sinuofSt.  Bartholomew  granted  to, 
4t5,  4*6,  4.7 

Riots  at  Covrnt  Garden  Theatre,  ac- 
count of,  4  ;  conduct  ot  the  people 
during  (he,  5,  6,  7. 

Rit er  Thames,  singular  appearance  of 
in  1814,81,81,83. 

Robbery  iu  St.  Paul's  Chathedral, 
36. 

Robertas,  a  pious  priest,  his  seal 
caused  the  Priory  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  to  be  founded,  567. 

Rochester  Bishop  Fisher,  attempt  to 
poison  him,  50i. 

Rogers,  Mr.  John,  his  opinion  that 
burning  was  no  cruel  death,  491 ; 
was  himself  burnt,  500. 

Romaine,  Rev.  William,  636. 

Roman  Cemetery  discovery  in  Sun 
Tavern  Fields,  148. 

Roiuau  Coins,  account  of  some  found 
in  Sun  Tavern  Fields,  148,  1*9. 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  his  optuion  con- 
cerning Sir  Francis  Burdetl's  letter 
to  his  constituents,  15* 

Roose,  John,  a  cook,  bis  wicked  con- 
duct and  execution,  503. 

Rose  and  Crown  public  house  con- 
sumed by  the  fire  of  the  Custom 
Bpuae,£4. 


Rosemary  Lane,  description  of,  134  % 

whatformerly  was  called  Hog  Lane, 

136. 
Rotlterbithe,  a  new  dock  was  opened 

there  in  1811,  39. 
Round  Co  art,  how  occupied,  404. 
Rundell  and  Bridge's  shop,  631. 
Russia,   treaty   of  peace  with,  and 

Great  Britain,  68. 
Russian  Company,  677. 

— Governor,  60. 

Rutland  Place,  why  so  called,  562. 
Ryder,  Mr.  64. 


Sackville,  Isabella,  the  last  prioress 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  of  Je- 
rusalem, 568. 

Sadler,  Mr.  105. 

Sadler1!  Well*  Theatre,  59* ;  Wells, 
593,594 

Salisbury,  Bishop,  567. 

. ,  Marq  i»  of,  80. 

,  Sir  Robert.  16. 


Saloon,  grand,  at  Carlton  House,  de- 
scription of,  38. 

Salter's  Hall  meeting,  708. 

Sambrook  Court,  short  account  of, 
989. 

Sandemonian  Chapel,  account  of, 
406,  207. 

Sandemanians,  their  tenets,  S0& 
S07. 

Saunders,  Mr.  his  address  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Infirmary  for  the  Eye, 
5oS,  564 

Sandom,  Ralph,  89. 

Saxons,  the  first  who  divided  the  pen- 
ny, *79 

Scales,  Lord,  remarks  on,  481. 

Sceptre  of  gold  and  other  articles 
seized  on  the  Thames,  45. 

Scory,  Bishop,  trys  to  convert  Joan 
Boucher  at  the  stake,  491. 

Scottish  Hospital,  731. 

Sculpture  of  William  Evans  and  Jefc^ 
fery  Hudson  in  Newgate  Street, 
401. 

Seacoel  Lane,  6*1. 

Seaman,  Dr.  some  accoont  of  him, 
3  SO,  3*1. 

Seddon,  Mr.  George,  some  accoont 
of,  350. 

Siene,  60. 

Sellis,  oneofihe  valeUto  the  Duke 

of  Cumberland  is  suspected  to  be 

the 
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the  person  who  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate the  Duke,  29;  's  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  *9,  30;  verdict  on  the 
body,  SO. 

Sellou,  Rev.  William,  minister  of  St. 
James,  Clerke  iwell,  tablet  lo  his 
memory,  570 

Serjeant  Best,  his  remarks  relative  to 
Mr.  Clifibru,  8. 

Serjeant's  lira,  745. 

Sessions  House,  Clerkenwell  Green, 
579,  580,  581. 

Shad  well  parish,  formerly  called, 
147  ;  to  what  it  formerly  belonged, 
ib.  j  situation  and  description  of 
the,  147,  148. 

— — —  Spa,  by  whom  discovered, 
149,  useful  qualities  of,  119. 

Shaftesbury,  Bishop  Hornet  of,  571 ; 
remarks  on  bis  character,  575. 

■  House,  original  and  pre- 
sent state  of,  551. 

Shaoghsware,  Hodges,  some  account 

of  him,    160;     his  funeral,   160, 

161. 
Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

554. 
Shepherd,  Rev.  Mr.  his  tenets,  579. 
Sheridan,    Mr.      his     denunciation 

against  Mr.  Yorkc,  16,  57. 
Shoe  Lane,  740, 
Shooter's  Hill,  95. 
Shoreditcb,what  anciently  designated, 

177 ;  from  whence  it  derived  its 

present  name,  178. 
Shore.  Jane,jradit  on  respecting,  177; 

description  of  *fcer  person  and  dress, 

1*18. 

■  ■      ■      Place,  ancient  tradition  of, 

179. 

Sidmouth,  Lord,  115. 

Sidney  House,  619. 

Siidaro,  the  name  of  a  largo  stone 
building  which  formerly  stood  in 
Cheapside.619;  use,  368. 

Silver  Street,  why  so  named,  819 ; 
tome  account  of  the  meeting  bouse 
so  called,  St  1. 

Sion  College,  situation  of,  9*0 ;  ori- 
ginal use  of,  8*1  *  description  of 
iu  present  state,  ib. ;  library,  S21, 
*t*.  **S ;  paintings  in  the  hall  of, 
2*5. 

Skinner  Street,  618—6*1. 

-,  Sir  John,  bis  affair  with  Mr. 
Sutton,  530,  531  ;  hit  death,  531, 
53*. 


Spa  Fields  Chapel,  584,  685. 

Spalato,  Archbishop  of,  short  account 
of,  307,  308. 

Span  it  h  Ambassador,  splendid  illumi- 
nation at  his  house  in  honour  of  the 
victory  of  Vitloria,  73. 

Speech  of  the  Prince  on.  being  ap- 
pointed Regent,  58. 

Spencer,  Dr.  Johu,  608. 

Spice  Islands,  why  so  called,  186. 
-pinoia,  Benedict,  an  Italian  mer- 
chant, some  account  of,  155. 

Spital  Fields,  to  what  it  formerly  be- 
Jonged,l70;  historv  of,  179;  what 
occasioned  the  neighbourhood  of  to 
be  so  populous,  175 ;  lately  much 
impoverished  by  the  high  price  of 
silk,  175, 174. 

Stnirke,  Mr.  111. 

Smith,  Captain  John,  608. 

—  Henry,  118. 

Sinithfield,  one  of  the  principal  mar- 
kets for  hay  and  straw,  477  ;  price 
of  hay  at,  478 ;  West,  what  it  was 
formerly,  461, 46* ;  market,  is  of 
very  long  standing,  468;  number 
of  cattle,  etc.  6tc.  annually  sold  at, 
469,475,476;  number  of  horsee 
annually  brought  to,  476 ;  tome  ac- 
count of  the  grand  spectacle  exhi- 
bited there  in  1467,  481 ;  on  the 
scenes  of  bloodshed  there,  48& 
485. 

Snow,  account  of  the  great  falls  of  in 

1814,  80. 
— —  Hill,  act  for  improving  the  en- 
trance at,  46,  6*0. 
Society,  Marine,  165. 
Somerset,  Earl,  a  royal  justing  be- 
tween him  and  the  seneschal  of 
Henault,  480. 

House,  grand  illuminations  at 


in  commemoration  of  the  victory  at 
Vittoria,  75. 

Soup    House,    institution  in  Spkal 
Fields,  174,  175. 

South  Sea  Houw,  situation  and  de- 
scription of,  *8*. 

Company,  origin  of,  *3t ; 


capital,  ib.;  privilege  of,  occasioned 

a  stagnation  of  trade,  *3#,  t4S. 
Southwark  Bridge,  641. 
St.  Agnes  le  Clare's  spring,  where 

situated,    190 ;     dimeokions    and 

efficacy  of,  191. 
St.  Anne's,  Precinct  of,  635. 
St.  Clement's  Laoc,  705. 

St. 
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St.  Gregory,  parish  of,  6€9. 

St.  George's  Dock,  Xs  extent,    144; 

situation  and  description  of,  144, 

115. 
ft  Helen's  Place  now  a  handsome 

street,  167. 
■■     ■    ■  square,  what  it  conta ins, 

ib. 
St.  James's  Park,  accoont  of  a  grand 

fete  held  there  in  commemoration 

of  peace  with  France,  104 — 113. 
St.  John's  Gale,  570,  687. 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  order  of  the 

Knight*  of,  586.  5*7;  priory  of,  ib 
—  ■  t  ancient  chapel  of,  in  the 

Tower,  656. 
St  Luke's  Hospital  for  Lunatics,  187, 

194;     some  account    of  it,  191; 

treatment  of  the  patients,  ib. 
St.  Margaret's  Hill,  65. 
St.  Martin's  Le  Grand,  103,  404;  de- 
scription of  the  street  so  called, 

404;     its  history,   405,  406;  by 

whom   (banded,   505  ;•  formerly   a 

college,  406,  407. 
Si.  Martin  Vintry's  Burial  Ground, 

644. 
St.  Paul's  church,  celebration  of  the 

Jubilee  nt,  t. 
■  ■  Cathedral,  robbery  at,  35. 

Church  Yard,  628. 

St.  Sepulchre's  parish,  o22. 

St.  Swithin,  some  account  of,  706, 

707. 
Stage  coach  and  waggon  Inns,   flee. 

list  of,  *99,  300,  501. 
Staiuing  Lane,  site  of,  317. 
Standard  in  Cheapside,  some  account 

of,  360. 
Stanmore,  Of. 
Staple's  (nn,  756. 
Statue  of  Robert   Aske,   in  Aske's 

Hospital,  191,  19$. 
Statue*  on  the  gates  of  Bethlehem, 

Moorltelds,  186. 
Staines,  Sir  William',  his  benevolence, 

*!7. 
Steelyard,  The,  614. 
Stevens  George,  Alexander,  his  nu- 
merous linen  on  Bartlioloiuew  Fair, 

464- 
Sleek  Exchange,  imposition  practised 

on  the,  by  Dc  Berengcr,  &C.U6, 87, 

88. 
Stone,  curious  one  dug  op  in  White- 

chapel  parish,  1*2. 
r~— ,  Thomas,  curious  will  o',  *C0, 

t6t. 


Stowe,  the  celebrated  historian,  short 
memo  r  of,  «48,  «9f  «50 ;  his  as- 
numeot, 

Strachau,  Sir  Richard,  recesses  m 
s«ord  voted  by  the  City  ot  London, 
SO. 

Stratford  bakers,  anecdotes  respect- 
ing, 243.  ¥44. 

Straw,  princ.pal  markets  for,  477  j 
impositions  practised  upon  farmers 
in  the  sale  ni,  +71 1  473. 

Streets  mostly  inhabited  by  Jews, 
133. 

Suti  Tavern  Fields,  of  what  they  con- 
sist, 147 ;  a  Roman  Cemetery  dis- 
covered in,  143. 

Surgeons,  Royal  College  of.  sanction 
the  Vaccine  InocuLitron,  7S. 

Surrey,  Eat  I  of,  hss  execution,  484* 
48$. 

Sutton,  Mr  Thomas,  memoir  of  him, 
5. '7,  et  srq  *  a  favourite  with  the  la- 
dies, 5* 8  ;  sources  of  hb  immense 
riches,  5*9,  630;  his  affair  wah  Sir 
John  Skytmer,  518,  53f ;  his  cha- 
rities, 531;  extent  of  his  fortune, 
534  ;  dev  ted  his  wealth  chiefly  to 
the  Charter  House,  535  ;  account 
and  expenses  of  his  funeral,  538, 
539. 

Mrs.  the  Queen   and  Prin- 


cesses are  conducted  into  her  gal- 
lery at  the  consecration  of  the  Bi- 
shop of  London,  1 H. 

,  John,  Aldermen,  &c.   short 

account  of,  SI 5. 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel)  his  tenets  and 
residence,  584. 

Sweden,  Ex- king  of,  when  he  arrived 
at  Yarmouth,  34. 

Swan  with  Two  Necks,  origin  of  the 
term,  f  98,  »99. 

Synagogues,  Jews,  in  Duke's  Place, 
short  account  of,  155,  156. 

-    ■"  '  of  the  Jews  burnt  by  the, 
rabble,  fTB. 

T. 

Taylor,  John*  7f5. 

Temple  Bar,  74*. 

Thaivcs  Inn,  755. 

Thames,  River,  singular  appearance 
of  in  1814,  to — 10;  accownt  of 
a  great  frost  on  the,  8f ;  of  the 
amusements  on,  8tf,  83  $  aceideott 
which  took  place -en  the,  ib. 

Thames 


INDEX. 


Thame*  Street,  84. 
Thames  Street,  Lower,  649; 
Thermometer,    Fahrenheit**  state  ef 

during  the  great  frost  in  1»14,  84. 
TJiree  Uiane's  meeting,     or  Queen 

Street  Chapel,  643. 
Threadneedle  Street,  why  to  called, 

*30. 
Tishborne,  Sir  Rober,  thort  account 

of,  315,316. 
Tobacco  warehouses,  135;  belonging 
to  the  Loudon  Ducks,  immense  sue 
oft  145. 
,  Token  House  Yard,  why  so  named, 
979. 
Tokens,  King  James's  description  of, 

281  ;  King  Charles's,  281,  28*. 
Tolli,  Barclay  de,   accompanies  the 
the  Emperor  ot  Russia  to  London, 
95. 
Tolls,  emoluments  of  arising  from  the 
fair  of  St.  Bartholomew,  465,  466 
'  Tooke,  Mr.  his  sickness  and  death, 
64,  67 ;  his  funeral,  67  ;  hi*  eccen- 
tricity, ib. 
Tomb  of  Sir  Julius  DM  mare  Ca*ar  in 
St.  Helen's,   165 ;  of  Sir  Thonia* 
Greshem,    166;     of    Sir  William 
Picketing,  ib.  ,*  of  William  Bond, 
W»6,  167;  of  Sir  John  Crosbv  and 
his  wife,   167  ;  of  Constance"  Wit- 
.  «ey,  «06 ;  Mr.    Hnnd,  ib  ;  in  St. 
Giles's  Church,  Cripplegatc,  VOri ; 
of  Rahere,  short  account  of,  408  ; 
description  of  Mr.  Sutton's,  538, 
539,  540. 
Tournament,  splendid,  given  by  Ed- 
ward III  480. 
Tower,  Royal,  711. 
Tower  of  London,  singular  circuni- 
cumstatices  respecting  one  of  the 
the  tygers  in  the,  46. 
Tower/The,  653  ;  White  Tower,  651, 
655;  West  Gate,  654;    view    oi 
from  Tower  Hill,  655 ;  record  of 
lice,  656;  jewel  office,  659;  grand 
store  house,  650 ;  small  armoury, 
ib. ;  Royal  Train  of  Artillery,  otil  , 
hone  armoury,  ib.;    Blood's  at 
tempt  to  steal  the  Crown,  655; 
Spanish  armoury,  66?  ;  shell-work, 
465;  volunteer  armoury  and  sea- 
armoury,  ib,;  names  of  the  bul- 
warks in,  644 ;  ancient  palace,  ib. ; 
government,  etc.  of,  664,  665 ;  ord- 
nance office,  665. 
Tower  Hill,  of  the  executions  on, 
458. 


Traffor.l  Prior  supposed  to  he  the  fast 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Priory,  4*7. 

— — of  the  .Carthusian  mo- 
nastery, 519. 

Transparencies,  description  of  the, 
exhibited  at  the  illumination*  ia 
1814,90. 

Treasury,  The,  86. 

Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  in  14112;  ac- 
count of,  68. 

Treaty  of  peace  proclaimed,  101. 

I  rial  by  Duel,  account  ot  one,  481- 

Trinity  House,  I  lie,  664. 

Trinity  Lane,  7 It. 

Tripe's  Yard,  short  account  of,  151. 

Trophy  Ta*.  *7. 

TuJi,  Mr.  John,  introduced  post- 
chaises  into  England,  5 17. 

Tun,  the  account  of  the  prison  so 
called.  95%.  > 

Ty  burn,  scenes  of  carnage  at  in  1534, 
484. 

Tyger,  singular  anecdote  of  one  be- 
longing to  the  Tower,  46. 

Tyler,  Wet,  543. 

V. 

Vaccination  Houses,  fee.  746. 

Vaccine  inoculation  receives  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Royal  College  ef  Sur- 
geons 7*.  747. 

Vauxhall,  account  of  the  splendid 
illuminations,  &c.  exhibited  there 
in  honour  of  Lord  V\  ellington's  vic- 
tory oyer  the  French  at  Vittoria* 
7*,  75, 76. 

YVrstegan,  Richard,  an  eminent  an- 
tiquary, was  born  m  the  Liberty , 
ol  St.  Catharine's  143;  short  ac- 
count of  him,  143. 

Vincent,  Earl  of,  SO. 

Vyuer,  Sir  Robert,  anecdote  oi,  69t* 


u. 

Urns,  Roman,  iff. 

w. 

Wupgon  tnos,  &c.  list  of,  *9f,  304 

301. 
Waithman,  Mr.  resolution  proposed 

by  respecting  the  Common  Council, 

86. 

Walcheresv 


INDEX. 


Walcberen,  Island  of,  meeting  of  the 
Livery  in  Guildhall,  respecting,  8  ; 
investigation  of  ihe  expedition  of, 
10. 

Walbrook,  its  origin,  *68— 170. 

Walker,  Mr.  47V;  officers  of,  479, 
480. 

Wallwerth,  Sir  William,  70S. 

Walsh,  Mr.  his  thai  for  having  ab 
scouded  with  certain  property  be 
longing  to  the  Solicitor  General, 
49. 

Walsinghara,  Sir  Francis,  157. 

Walworth,  Thomas,  519. 

Wappmg,  sometimes  called  the  Port 
of  London,  145 ;  whence  it  ob- 
taiued.iu  name,  14$,  144 ;  scantily 
supplied  with  bosses  in  the  reign  ol 
Charles  L  1*4. 

Wardle,  Colonel,  26. 

Warehouses  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, *61,  *5«. 

Water  Standard,  the,  where  and  by 
whom  erected,  164. 

Watling  Street,  710. 

Watts,  Dr.  Isaac,  curious  circum- 
stance respecting,  l.V?. 

Weavers,  Silk,  greatly  distressed  duf- 
ing  the  late  war,  173—17,1. 

Weever,  John,  bis  epitaph,  571. 

Weigh  Hou»e,  the,  *6«— 698. 

Welby,  Mr.  curious  account  of,  401. 
Well.  St.   situation  and  description 

Wellclose    Square,    what   formerly 

called,  127. 
Wesley,  John,  the  celebrated,  when 

be  first  preached    at  Middlesex 

House,  456,  437. 
West  Cheap   Conduit,  account  of, 

560. 
West  India  Docks,  SI. 
P—  London  Militia,  «. 
Westmoreland  and  Windsor  Courts, 

what  formerly,  337. 
Weston,  Sir  William,  the  last  prior  of 

St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  567,  568. 
Whucchapel  Workhouse,  1*4. 
.,  Mount,  its  original  name, 

118. 
•Whiiecross  Street,  early  history  of, 
197  ;  formerly  bad  a  cross,  198* 
White  Conduit  House,  605. 
White  Friars'  Preciuct,  725. 


White  Hart  Court,  695. 

Whittingtou's  College,  640; 
ment  t»  Sir  Richard,  641 ; 
670. 
Williamson's  family,  dreadful  murder 

of,  48. 
Wills  the  Rev.  Thomas,  short  me- 
inoir  of  him,  328,  3*9  j  his  works, 
3tf9. 

Wilson,  Mr.  his  remarks  on  N  cafe's 
history  of  the  Puritans,  396 ;  on 
the  Her.  Erarf  Jones,  530  j  on 
Monk  well  Street  Chapel,  331 ;  mnv 
tuke  of.  333 ;  his  remarks  on  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jewin  Strect#34Q. 

Winchester,  Marquis  of,  < to. 

Street,  in  nrigiu,  Stfi. 

Winters  of  1796  and  1*14  gready 
resembled  each  oihn,  81. 

Wedderburn,  Mr.    8 

Wolhiston,  "Mr.  paintings  by,  575* 

Wood,  Mr.  Alderrnau,  77. 

Street  Compter,  site  of,  30t. 

Woodford,  Mr.  111. 

Woedgate,  Mr.  342. 

W  ood  mason,  Mr. .  his  children  all 
burned  to  death,  «63. 

Woiueti,  remarks  respecting  the  ex- 
tent of  power  with  which  they 
should  be  invested,  305, 306* 

Worde   Wyuken  de,  7**. 

Worsup  Street,  Baptist  Chapel  in, 
6*7. 

Worthington,  Rev.  Hugh,  709. 

Wroy,  Daniel,  Esq  the  library  in 
the  Charter  House  presented  by, 
551. 

Wright,  Daniel  Francis,  8. 


Yarmouth,  34. 

York,  Duke  of,  *6,  41 ,43 ;  Ducbesa 
of,  41.  43,  74. 

Yorke,  Mr.  his  motion  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  strangers  from  the  House  of 
Commons  10;  Mr.  Sheridan's 
remarks,  16. 

Yorkshire  Grey  public  bouse  burnt 
down  by  the  fire  at  the 
House,  84. 


Zacbary,  St.  John,  315 . 
Zoar,  Little,  190. 
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